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PREFACE. 


The  occasion  and  plan  of  this  second  journey  in  the  Holy 
Land  are  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  introductory  Section. 

During  the  more  important  part  of  the  journey,  my  com- 
panion in  travel  was,  as  before,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  D.  D.  He 
went  with  me  to  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity  of  Hebron;  and 
thence  northwards  as  far  as  to  Hasbeiya.  From  Hasbeiya  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson  accompanied  me  to  Banias  and  back ; 
and  then,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  until  within  a  day's  journey 
of  that  city.  From  Damascus,  the  Rev.  S.  Robson  became  my 
companion  to  Ba'albek  and  around  the  northern  end  of  Leba- 
non to  the  cedars,  and  so  to  Beirut 

That  very  much  of  the  success  and  comfort  of  the  journey 
depended  on  the  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  possessed  by 
my  companions  with  the  language  and  character  of  the  people, 
I  need  not  here  repeat.  Each  of  them  kept  his  own  separate 
journal  of  daily  occurrences  and  observations.  These  were 
kindly  left  in  my  hands ;  and  have  been  freely  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  volume.  To  these  friends,  the  public,  as  well 
as  myself,  are  under  lasting  obb'gations. 

The  present  volume  is  strictly  supplementary  to  the  former 
Biblical  Researches  ;  and  is  published  in  connection  with  the 
new  edition  of  that  work.  It  is  also  issued  separately,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  already  possess  the  first  edition  of  the 
Researches. 

The  observations  made  during  this  second  journey,  rendered 
necessary  a  new  construction  of  the  Maps  of  Palestine.  This 
has  been  done  by  Kiepert  of  Berlin,  with  his  accustomed  scien- 
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tific  skill.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  routes  of  the  different  years 
very  rarely  coincide. — The  other  maps  also  are  republished ; 
that  of  Sinai  with  6ome  corrections;  and  the  interior  of  Je- 
rusalem is  given  according  to  the  Plans  of  Tobler  and  the  Eng- 
lish engineers. 

In  the  Index  of  Arabic  Names  and  Words,  the  Arabic  letters 
have  not  been  employed.  These  are  sometimes  important  to 
the  scholar ;  but  never  to  the  great  mass  of  general  readers. 
Yet  the  system  of  notation  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  will  bo 
found  sufficient,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  indicate  to  scholars  the 
proper  Arabic  letters  ;  and  this  is  strictly  all  that  is  required. 
This  notation,  however,  is  fully  carried  out  only  in  the  Index 
of  Arabic  Names  and  Words. — The  slight  variations  which 
occur  in  the  spelling  of  several  names,  have  arisen  from  like 
variations  in  the  popular  pronunciation. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  notation  above-mentioned, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Preface  in  the  new  edition  of  the  former  Researches, 
Vol.  I ;  as  also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Arabic,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  edition,  Vol.  III.  pp.  89-111. 

With  this  volume  closes,  of  course,  the  record  of  my  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  principles  according 
to  which  it  has  been  prepared,  are  the  same  with  those,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work.  If  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
worthy  supplement  to  that  work,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  To  these 
my  Biblical  Researches  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  fruit  of  thirty 
years  of  preparation,  and  of  personal  travels  in  1838  and  1852, 
I  can  hope  to  add  nothing  more.  The  work  is  now  published 
as  a  whole,  and  in  a  permanent  form. 

The  great  object  of  all  these  travels  and  labours  has  been,  as 
formerly  announced,  to  collect  materials  "  for  the  preparation 
of  a  systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land."  To  this  work,  so  much  needed,  should  my 
life  and  health  be  spared,  I  hope  speedily  to  address  myself. 

With  the  renewed  expression  of  humble  gratitude  to  God, 
the  author  here  takes  leave  of  his  work ;  praying  that  He,  who 
has  thus  permitted  it  to  bo  completed,  will  continue  to  make  it 
useful  for  the  furtherance  of  His  truth. 

New  Yobk,  July,  1856. 
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April  2G/A.  Set  off  on  tho  way  to  Ludd,  139.  Wady  Kanah,  139.  Wady  Ribfth 
coming  from  'Akrabeh,  140.  Rds  (KuTat)  el-'Ain,  head  of  the  'Anjeh,  140.  Mejdel 
Yaba,  140.  Wady  Kurawa,  140.  Damascus  road,  Neby  Thary,  141.  Rcnthich,  not 
Arimathea,  141,  142.  Ludd,  Lydda,  142.  Set  off  for  Yalo  by  way  of  el-Kubab,  143. 
Wady  'Audio!-.,  148.  el-Kubaby  on  first  bills,  143.  'Annabeh,  Beihanndba,  144.  Yalo, 
belongs  to  the  family  Aba  Ghaush,  144.  The  Merj  Ibn  'Omcir,  drained  by  W.  'Atal- 
lah,  144,  145.  Fine  crops,  145.  Yalo  is  ana  Aijalon,  145.  Beit  Nuba,  Nobe,  Beih- 
annrixil  145.    K(;ftr,  Chrphirah,  a  ruin  in  the  mountains,  146. 

April  27UL  Start  for  Stir  a,  116.  'Am was,  Emmaus,  Nicopolu,  146.  Is  thia  the 
Eminaaa  of  the  New  Testament  ?  147-150.  el-Latron,  >  mined  fortress,  CasUUum 
Eminaus  r.  botd  Jjiironii,  prob.  Modin,  150-152.  Wady  'Aly,  152.  Basin  among  hills, 
152.  Noble  fountain,  153.  Women  bearing  water,  153.  Sur'a,  Zorah,  Samson's 
birthplace;  lies  higlt,  153.  View,  153.  Wadys  coming  from  the  mountains,  W.  Ghu- 
rab  and  W.  Ismail ;  form  W.  cs-Surar,  153,  154.  Villages;  Kesla,  Chesaltm,  154. 
Several  roads  to  Jerusalem  ;  we  decide  to  go  by  Kesla  and  Soba,  154.  Descend  and 
cross  W.  Ghurab  to  'Artuf,  154, 155.  Torn  back  by  Ycshua,  155.  Mihsir,  155.  Way 
to  Saris,  155,  156.  Saris,  Sore*,  156.  Jerusalem  road,  stony  and  bad,  156.  Kttriet 
el-'Enab,  Kirjatk-jcarim^  156,  157.  Family  of  Abn  Ghaush,  157.  Way  between  Beth~ 
shemesh  and  Kirjath-jearim  ?  157.  Beit  Niikkaba,  157.  Kustul,  158.  Descent  into 
the  great  valley,  168.  Ktilonia,  Koufon,  Culon,  158.  'A in  Karim,  158.— April  28th. 
Way  to  Jerusalem;  Lifta,  158,  159.  Convent  of  the  Cross,  159.  Reach  Yafa  gate, 
159.  Hotel,  Bruderhans,  159.  Mules  pressed  by  government,  160. — Results  of  our 
journey,  160.    Way  from  Ramleh  to  Jerusalem  by  Bcth-horon  recommended,  160. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Jerusalem. — Iycipgyre  and  Obskbyatioxs. 
Pages  161-202. 

Appearance  of  tho  city  ;  signs  of  change  and  improvement,  161.  Influx  of  Franks 
161,  162.  American  mission  withdrawn,  162.  Still  an  oriental  city;  its  influence 
upon  the  world,  162. — April  28th.  Letters;  Mr  Finn  the  British  consul ;  Dr  McGowan, 
163.  Jews'  wailing  place  ;  remains  of  tho  arch,  163.  Southwest  corner  of  Haram  ; 
Dong-gate  half  open,  164.  City  wall  and  its  junction  with  tho  II antra  wall,  16 I. 
Measurements,  164. — April  29<A.  Lodgings  in  the  Briidorhaus,  situation,  164.  Mr  Van 
de  Velde,  164.  Open  lot  and  column,  165.  Briidorhaus,  mission,  165.  Bazara,  three 
parallel  streets,  165.  Place  of  Hospital  of  the  knights,  166.  Streets  excavated,  166. 
Bazars  the  same  with  the  ancient  market,  166.  Roman  portal,  St.  Mary  do  Latina, 
166.  Ruins  of  Xenodochinm,  167.  Palace  of  knights  Hospitalers,  remains,  167. 
Fragment  of  a  pier,  etc  167.  Covered  street  further  north,  167.  Granite  columns 
near  by,  once  belonging  to  the  Propykta  of  Constantine'a  Basilica,  168.  The  covered 
street  is  a  hollow  way,  169.  A  ridgo  of  rock  extends  down  below  tho  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  169.  Via  dotorom,  not  known  to  the  crusaders,  170.  The  alleged 
Pvrta  jvdiciarui,  170,  171.  Street  leading  to  St  Stephen's  gate,  ascent,  171.  Tho 
Eax  Flomo,  171,  172.  Supposed  ancient  tower,  172.  The  groat  reservoir,  172.  Mus- 
lim tombs  outaide,  173.  Eastern  wall  of  Haram,  described,  173,  174.  Southeast  cor- 
ner, curved  stones,  174.  Wall  very  irregular,  175.  Measurements,  175.  Southern 
wall  of  Haram,  described,  175,  176.  Gateway,  walled  up,  175,  176.  Measurements 
176.    Church  of  St.  Anne,  176,  177. 

April  30M.  Dr  Barclay's  house  on  Zion ;  view  of  the  Haram,  etc  177.  The 
causeway,  south  aide,  177.  Damascus  gate,  177.  Bezetha  and  tho  grotto  of  Jercmiuli 
never  one  ridge,  177,  178.  A  valley  enters  the  city  east  of  these  hills,  178.  Thin 
ridge  along  the  city  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  178.  A  Birkeh  on  tho  north, 
and  another  near  St.  Stephen's  gate,  178.  Search  in  vain  for  traces  of  second  walk  1 78. 
English  cemetery,  178,  179.  American  cemetery;  grave  of  Prof.  Fiske,  179.  Traces 
of  ancient  third  wall,  179,  180.  Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  crypt  of  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus,  loadi,  sarcophagi,  ISO.  Its  date?  180-182.  Literary  Society,  182.  Letter 
from  the  Samaritan  priest,  182.    Latitude  and  longitude  of  Jerusalem,  183. 

May  1st.  Rain,  183.  Dr  McGowan  accompanies  us  to  various  places,  183.  Deep 
excavation  through  rubbish,  183.    The  Serai  or  barracks;  view  from  the  roof,  183, 

184.  Visit  the  Kaim  Makam,  184.  Mosk  el-Mulawiyeh  on  Bezetha,  noble  view,  184. 
Convent  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  subterranean  chapel  uncovered,  184,  185.  Accumu- 
lation of  rubbish,  185.   House  of  the  Prussian  '  Diakoni^sincu,'  185.    Jewish  hospital, 

185.  House  of  Abu  Sa'ud  on  the  Haram  wall,  185,  186.  West  wall  of  the  Haram  stmigfit, 

186.  187.  Ground  at  northeast  corner  of  Zion,  187.  Tho  causeway,  sewers,  187. — 
May  3rd.  Ancient  wall  west  of  Damascus  gate,  188.  Fragments  of  third  wall,  188. 
Tombs  of  Absalom,  James,  and  Zackarias,  188.  East  wall  of  Haram  irreguliir,  189. 
SUoam,  189.  Measurement  of  channel  probably  wrong,  189.  Scarped  rocks  along  tho 
lower  TyropcBon,  189.  Ascent  of  streets  towards  the  north,  190.  Wall  east  of  Damas- 
cus gate,  190.  West  aide  of  Bezetha  steep,  190.  Ancient  aocoud  wall,  probable 
course  here,  190t  191.   Eoce  Homo.  191. 

May  ith.  Ground  east  of  Damascus  gate-  outaide,  191.  Grotte  do  Coton,  cavern, 
191,  192.    Birket  el-Hejjeh,  192.    Ancient  southern  gate  of  temple,  inscription,  192, 
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193.  View  tlirongh  window,  198.  Visit  the  mount  of  Oliver,  198.  RoTat  el-Jaliid 
in  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city,  193.  Visit  at  the  Greek  convent.  194,  195.  Eleuthcrc- 
polis,  1  94.  Chapel  of  Constantino  and  Helena,  195.  Dome  of  the  church  decayed, 
195. — May  5th.  Ground  around  the  Yafa  gate,  196.  Not  admitted  to  Hippicus,  196. 
— May  6M.  Waters  nt  Damascus  gate,  common  cisterns,  196,  197.  Rumoar  of  run- 
ning water,  197.  Cistern  in  church  of  the  Flagellation,  196.  Convent  of  Copts  and 
Abyssiniana,  198.  Abyssinian  priest,  199.  Cistern  of  Helena,  199.  Small  ancient 
arch  on  brow  of  Ziun,  199.  Porta  ierrea,  199,  200.  German  travellers,  200.— May  lOd. 
Visit  the  mounds  of  ashes  north  of  the  city,  201.  Arc  they  ashes  from  the  ancient 
temple  ?  201,  202. 


SECTION  V. 

r 

Jerusalem. — Topography  and  Antiqutttbb. 

rages  203-263. 

Object  in  entering  upon  the  discussion,  208.  Diversities  of  opinion,  204.  My  own 
view  the  earliest  one,  204.  Scholars  who  have  adopted  it,  205,  206.  Points  admit- 
ted, 206. 

I.  Tick  Tvropcbon  and  Akra,  207.  Language  of  Josephus,  207.  Inferences,  207. 
Nature  of  the  Tyropccon,  208.  Place  and  nature  of  Akra,  208,  209.  Steps  down  into 
the  valley,  209.    City  like  an  amphitheatre,  210.    Objection,  'two  hills,'  210,  211. 

II.  Bezktha,  211.    Josephus'  description,  211.    Inferences,  212. 

m.  The  Gate  Gecnath,  212.  Same  as  'Garden  gate,'  218.  Probably  near 
Hippicus,  218.  This  was  the  natural  position,  213.  The  north  aide  of  Zion  was  cov- 
ered by  the  second  wall,  214,  215.  This  shown  also  from  the  monument  of  John  ; 
inferences,  215-217. 

IV.  Course  of  ttie  Second  Wait,,  217.  Not  a  straight  course,  217.  New 
hypothetical  coarse,  not  admissible,  218.  Probable  course  from  Hippicus  to  the  Da- 
mascus gate,  219,  220.    From  the  Damascus  gate  to  Antoniu,  220. 

V.  Southkrn  portion  of  tuk  Hakam  arka,  220.  Wailing  placo  and  south- 
west corner  ancient,  220,  221.  Ancient  southern  gate,  221.  The  ancient  arch  and. 
bridge,  221.  Passages  of  Josephus  which  refer  to  the  bridge,  222-224.  Writers  who 
identify  the  bridge,  224.  Objections  answered,  225,  226.  The  bridge  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  present  causeway,  226,  227.  Probable  antiquity  of  the  substructions, 
228.    Antiquity  of  the  orcft,  228,  229.    Bevelled  stones,  a  Pheoician  feature,  229,  230. 

VI.  The  Fortress  Ajtomia,  230.  Earlier  fortress  Bans,  230.  Rebuilt  by 
Herod  as  Antonia,  231.  Described,  231.  Its  acropolis,  231-233.  Extent  of  the 
temple  and  Antonio,  233.  Antonia  probably  occupied  the  wholo  northern  side  of  tho 
temple  area,  233,  234.  Its  fosse  was  the  present  deep  reservoir,  234,  235.  The  north 
part  of  the  eastern  Haram  wall  belonged  to  it,  235.  Also  the  Golden  gate,  235.  Sev- 
eral things  explained  by  this  view,  286,  237.  Objections  considered  ;  north  wall  of 
temple  held  not  to  be  covered,  287.  Sieges  of  the  temple  were  all  from  tho  wost  gad 
northwest,  238-241.    Northern  portico  as  a  point  of  dofence,  241-243. 

VTL  Waters  of  Jerusalem,  243.  Gihon  was  on  the  west,  243-245.  Well  near 
the  Haram,  245.   Explored  by  Woloott,  245,  246.   By  Tobler,  246.   By  Dr  Barclay, 
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■>\CK—The  Aqueduct,  247.  Subterranean  reservoir,  248.— Upper  Fountain,  248,  249  — 
Canals  or  Sabers,  240-251. 

VIII.  Sepulchres,  25 1.  Tomb  of  Helena,  25 1 ,  252.— Tombs  of  the  PropkeU,  253,  254. 

IX  The  Holt  Skpulchkk,  254.  Present  state  of  the  question;  topographical 
evidence,  255.  Historical  testimony,  255-259.  Archaeological  argument,  259.  Crypt 
of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  260.  Long  tradition  is  of  no  avail,  261.  Like  tradition  as 
to  Stephen,  261.  The  two  compared,  262.  Mr  Fergnsson's  hypothesis,  268,  No 
tradition  of  any  value  in  itself,  263. 


SECTION  VI 

Exomifliosrt  from  Jkrubalkm. 
Pages  204-285. 

I.  Excursioji  to  Wadt  Bittir. — May  Hih.  Convent  of  the  Cross,  2C4.  Schools, 
etc.  264.  Malihah,  Wady  el- Word,  265.  Cultivation  of  roses,  265.  'Ain  Yalo,  265. 
Wady  Ahmed,  265.  'Ain  Haniyeh  (St  Philip's),  265.  Welejeh,  266.  Wady  Bittir, 
2<i6.  Bittir,  Bather,  266.  Tell  of  Bittir,  Khirbet  el-Yehud,  266,  267.  Was  this  Tell 
the  Eitc  of  Bether  ?  267.  Historical  notices  of  Betber,  267,  268.  Not  at  Bctanwn,  268. 
Probably  not  hero  at  Bittir,  269,  270.  Was  it  at  Bethel  ?  270,  271.— Return  by  We- 
lejeh,  271.    Janra,  271.    'Ain  Karim,  Karen,  Coram,  272.    Reach  Jerusalem,  272. 

II.  Excursion  to  xhar  Hebron. — May  7th.  Road  to  Bethlehem  and  Beit  .Jain, 
272.  el-Khamla,  not  a  Ramah,  273.  Rachcrs  tomb,  273.  Ancient  aqueduct,  perfo- 
rated etonea,  273.  Aqueduct  from  the  Poola,  273.  CTrtas,  Etam,  273.  Meshullam'a 
tillage,  274.  Americans,  274.  Solomon's  pools,  274.  Hebron  road,  274,  275.  Be- 
reikiit,  Berachah,  275.  Wady  'Arrub,  Kuf  in,  275.  Our  road  the  same  as  formerly, 
276.  Ascend  a  TeU,  276.  Beit  Sur,  Beth-zur,  276,  277.  'Ain  edh-Dhirwch,  277, 
278.  A  traditional  St.  Philip's,  278.  Proceed  to  cr-RAmeh,  not  Ramah  of  the  sutdk, 
278-280.  Immense  foundations,  house  of  Abraham,  278-280.  Beit  'Ainun,  Beth- 
awAh,  280,  281.  Way  to  Halhul,  fine  tillage,  281.  Halhul,  Tlalhd,  281,  282.—,)%  8/A. 
Way  by  Beit  Ummar,  282,  288.  Jedur,  Gedor,  283.  Wady  'Arrub,  Wady  Shnkhcit, 
283.  Beit  SakArieh,  Beth-zacharia,  283,  284.  Way  to  cl-KMdr  (St.  George),  2K4, 
285.    Branch  convent,  285.    Way  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalom,  285. 


SECTION  VII 

From  tTf.rfbai.km  to  Bkipan. 

Pages  286-535. 

May  lOtf.    Departure  from  the  city,  286.    Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  first  ascent, 

narrow  plain,  286.  Second  ascent,  Scopus,  286.  Reflections,  286.  Tnleil  el-Ful, 
Gtbeahj  286.  Ruined  Khan,  er-Ram,  Ramah,  287.  'Almtt,  Alemeth,  287.  Hiimoh, 
Knbur  el-'Am&likah,  287,  288.  Khirbet  el-Haiyeh,  288.  Jeba»,  Geba,  288.  Wady 
Suweinit,  scene  of  Jonathan's  adventure,  289.  Mukhmas,  Michmath,  289. — May  WtJu 
Way  to  Rummou,  289.  Rummou,  Riumm.  290.  Way  to  Taiyibeh,  290.  Deir  Jernr, 
Vol.  III.— B 
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290.  Unexplored  region ;  way  to  Kefir  Malik,  200,  291.  Kefr  Malik,  291.  Wady 
Mulmmy  or  'Aujeh,  291.  Samioh,  201.  el-Mtighaiyir,  292.  Damucli,  EJumia,  292, 
293.  View  over  the  Ghur,  293.  Kura  Surtabeh,  293,  204.  Valley  of  the  Jordan, 
wild  hilbr  203,  294. 

May  12<A.  Way  to  Mejdcl  deep  Wady  Burshoh,  295.  MejdcL  Magdal^serma,  295. 
'Ain  Tana,  Thanath,  295.  'Akrabeh,  Acvcibi,  29G.  Lica  on  a  wator-Bhed,  29G.  Yannn, 
Janon,  297.  Way  to  Nabulus,  297,  298.  Beit  Dejan,  Beth-dagon,  Salim,  298.  Plain 
of  Salim,  298,  299.  Water-bed  of  the  Mukhna  enters  it,  299.  Defneh  and  other 
fountains,  299.  Mounda  of  ashes,  209.  Character  of  the  region  just  explored,  299, 
300.    Meet  with  Mr  W.  Dickson,  800.    Mr  Van  do  Vclde,  300. 

May  13M.  Plan  to  visit  the  Gh6r,  Mr  Van  de  Velde  travelling  with  na,  800. 
Aakar,  300.  Villages,  801.  Northern  prolongation  of  the  Mukhna,  301.  Wady 
Bidan,  deep  valley  and  chasm,  301.  Basin  of  the  FarTa,  801.  Ascend  to  Tulluzah, 
Ti^ahy  302,  303.  Way  to  Burj  el-Farfa,  old  mill,  803.  Region  of  the  F.'irfa,  well 
watered  and  fertile,  304.  Tell  'Abd  ol-Kadir,  Archdais,  304.  Reach  Tubas,  Thebcz, 
305.  'Ainun,  not  ^Enorij  805.  Way  to  TeyAsir,  30G.  Jewish  sepulchre,  807.  Toy  fr- 
iar, 30C.  Roman  road,  30G.— May  UtA.  Troubled  for  a  guide;  Sheikh  from  Tubas, 
307.  Kuer  el-Malih,  307,  308.  Qveragainst  Kfll'at  cr-Rubfld,  308.  Warm  salt 
springs,  308.  Khirbct  Malih,  Conbuf  308,  309.  Wady  and  ruin  esh-Shukk,  309. 
Gentle  descent  to  the  Gh6r,  lines  of  hills,  309.  Sakut,  Succofh,  309,  310.  Tells  in 
sight,  fountain,  810.  Notices,  810-812.  Way  through  the  Gh6r,  fertility,  812,  813. 
'Ain  el-Beida,  313.  Land  tilled  by  the  people  of  Tubas,  313.  Bcrdelo,  314.  'Aiu 
Mak-huz,  harvest  scene,  314.  Wadya  and  ruins  in  Gilboa,  814.  Arrangements  for 
an  excursion  to  Pella,  315. 

May  15cA.  Early  start ;  way  to  the  Jordan,  315,  316.  Ford  of  the  Jordan,  island, 
316.  Way  to  Wady  Yabia,  31 G.  Surrounded  by  armed  peasants  from  F.irah,  31G. 
Visit  their  encampment,  breakfast,  317.  Cross  Wady  Yabia,  and  ascend  by  a  smaller 
Wady,  317.  Oaks  of  Bush  an,  317.  Wide  view,  317,  818.  Noble  fields  of  wheat, 
818.  Kefr  Abu,  818.  Ruins  el-Maklub  and  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Yabia,  819.  The  lat- 
ter probably  Jahesh-gUead,  319.  Notices,  819,  820,  Way  down  the  mountain,  820. 
Ruing  of  Fahil,  J'ella,  320-322.  Notices,  322-324.  Tubukah,  terrace,  321,  325. 
Fording  places  of  tho  Jordan  ;  guide  leads  the  horaoa,  325.  Way  to  Bcisun,  325,  32u. 
People  of  Bei&In  oppressed  by  the  Bcdawin,  826. 

Bkisax,  situation  on  brow  between  the  Ghor  and  valley  of  Jezrccl,  32G,  327.  For, 
brooks  of  water,  327.  Region  volcanic,  328.  Ruins  extensive,  many  columns,  32f- 
Tho  TelL  828.  329.  Anc.  Beth-shcan  and  Scydiopelis,  829.  880.  Source  of  the  ttc 
name,  330.    Historical  Notices,  830-332. 

Salim  and  JEnox,  not  found,  833. — The  Guob,  general  character,  333,  334.  D> 
vided  by  Kara  SQrtabeh,  884.  The  northern  portion  well  watered  and  cultivated  ii 
porta,  834,  835. 


SECTION  VIII. 

From  Beisan  to  IIasbeiyeii. 
Pages  836-883. 

Men/  17tk.  Tell  of  Bcison,  886.  Way  to  Beit  Ufa;  many  water-courses,  33G 
A  marsh  ?  336.  Boit  Ufa,  not  Btfylua  nor  Bctkttia,  836-338.  Sweep  of  the  mountain  >, 
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836,  337.  Sarcophagi,  337.  Jndeideh,  'Ain  Jndeideh,  337.  No  great  road  across  the 
mountain  to  Jenin,  337.  Notices  of  Betylua,  337,  338  Aral)  encampment*  in  the 
plain,  338.  Channel  of  the  Jllud;  difficulty  of  crossing,  338.  Kiiinich,  position,  839. 
Other  villages  in  eight,  339.  Na'urah,  threshing-floors,  339.  Line  of  hills,  339. 
Tumrah,  840.  View  of  plain  of  Esdraelon,  340.  Endur,  Endor,  840.  Pass  down  to- 
wards eastern  base  of  Tabor,  340.  Meet  travelling  Jews,  340.  Wady  Sherar  at  south- 
ern base  of  Tabor,  340.  Another  Wady  at  the  eastern  basis  coining  from  Khun  ct- 
Tnjjar,  340.  The  two  unite  and  form  Wady  el-Bireh,  3-10.  Follow  up  the  valley  to 
tho  Khan,  340,  841.  Arabs  Subaih,  841.  Way  to  Lubieh:  by  mistake  wc  make  a 
circuit,  34 1. 

May  \%th.  SheLkh  of  Lubieh  goes  with  us  as  guide,  341.  Basin,  Ard  el-Ahinar, 
341.  Hajar  en-Xusr.iny,  342.  View,  villages  and  Wadys,  842.  Not  tlie  place  visited 
by  Arculfua,  342.  Irbid,  Beth-Arbel,  Arbebi,  Jewish  architecture,  342,  313.  Wady 
el-Hamam,  its  deep  chasm,  343.  Kortiiind  caverns,  Kul'at,  Ibn  Ma'un,  343.  Other 
caverns,  343.  Our  path  of  1838;  the  Bound  fountain,  344.  Wadys,  plain  el-Ghu- 
weir,  Khan  Minyeh,  344.  'Ain  et-Tin,  fertile  tract,  clover,  344.  Ruins  near  by  exten- 
sive, 345.  Pass  over  the  point  of  the  promontory,  ancient  aqueduct,  345.  ct-Tabighah, 
immense  fountains,  845.  Ancient  reservoir  for  raising  a  head  of  water,  845,  346. 
Arab  encampment,  346.  Tell  Hum,  overgrown  with  thistles,  846.  Principal  ruip  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  346.  Turn  np  west  almost  without  path,  846.  Clusters  of  black 
volcanic  rocks,  like  ruins,  347.    Bir  Kcrazeh,  and  slight  ruins,  347.   Not  Chorazin,  347. 

Capernaum,  probably  situated  at  Khan  Minyeh;  arguments,  347-354.  Views  of 
early  travellers,  354—358. — Bethaaida,  probably  at  et-Tubighah,  358,  359. — Chvraziny 
probably  at  Tell-Hum,  359,  300. 

We  pass  up  by  our  former  path  to  the  Damascus  road,  and  then  go  north,  361. 
Jauneh,  high  site,  361.  Ard  el-Khait,  lake  of  the  Huleh,  361,  362.— May  VMh.  Our 
road  high  along  the  declivity  of  the  western  mountain,  362.  Firtm,  village  and  Wady, 
362.  Mughir,  862.  Kaba'a,  and  Wadys,  863.  Kasyun,  ruin,  368.  Descend  to 
month  of  Wady  Hendaj  and  plain,  364.  Road  to  Kedea  ;  ascend  the  hills,  364.  Turn 
off  to  Tell  Khureibeh  with  ruins,  364.  High  and  sightly  position,  364.  Probably  the 
site  of  Hazor  of  Naphtali,  365.  Historical  Notices,  365,  366. —  Pass  on  to  Kcdes,  366. 
Position,  fountains,  366,  367.  Plain  has  no  outlet,  367.  Eastern  declivity  of  the 
whole  region  descends  by  four  plateaus,  367.  Antiquities ;  Jewish  structures,  largo 
sarcophagi,  367,  368.  Kedtth  of  Naphtali,  368.  Historical  Notices,  368,  369.  Pass 
on  to  Meia  cl-Jebel,  369. 

May  '20th.  Way  from  Meis  northwards,  369,  370.  Western  view,  Tibnin,  370. 
Eastern  view,  the  Huleh,  370.  llfrnin,  position,  ancient  fortress,  370,  371.  Probably 
Btih-Rekob,  371,  372.  Pass  along  on  high  ground,  372.  Abil,  nuc.  Abel,  on  right, 
372.  el-Mutulleh,  373.  Kefr  Kily  on  left,  373.  Brow  of  Merj  'Ayun,  373.  Way 
through  the  Merj,  373,  874.  Ploughing  and  pastures,  874.  Fountain  of  the  Merj, 
374.  Strike  across  to  Tell  Dibbin,  374.  Probable  site  of  Jjon,  375.  Pass  on  towards 
Hasbeiya,  email  plain,  375.  Ibl,  376.  Valley  of  the  Hasbany,  376.  Lower  ridge,  of 
Hermon,  876.  Gorge  of  Wady  Shib'a,  376.  Rnined  Khan  in  the  valley,  876.  The 
ford;  Wrady  Busis,  376.  Ascend  the  Wady  to  Hasbeiya,  377.  Mr  Thomson  awaiting 
ns ;  he  becomes  my  companion,  877.    John  Wortabet,  377. 

Dr  Smith  returns  home,  877.  My  Illness,  877.  Cream-coloured  pigeons,  377.—- 
Public  worship,  377,  378.  Missionary  station,  378. — Visit  the  great  fountain,  beauty 
of  the  ?pot  destroyed,  378.  No  stream  above  in  summer,  378.  The  bitumen  pits,  on 
the  western  declivity,  379.  Resemble  wells;  uses  of  the  bitumen,  379.  View  of 
Haebeiya  and  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  379. 
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Wady  et-Teim  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Druses,  880.  Potition  of  Hasbciya,  amphi- 
theatre  of  hills,  880.  Views  of  the  town,  880,  881.  Vineyards,  Dibt,  process  of 
making,  381.  The  Emir,  881.  Druze  Khuhvat  el-Biyad  on  southern  hill,  3S1,  382. 
'Ain  Kunych,  382.  Shuweiya,  382.  Otlier  -villages,  3S2.  Elevution  of  various 
points,  383. 


SECTION  TX. 

Fbom  Hahbkiya  to  Banias  and  back. 
Pages  884-418. 

Unquiet  Btato  of  the  Druzea,  reports  of  robberies,  884.  Obtain  letter  and  men  from 
Druze  Sheikh,  884. — May  25th.  Tokens  of  rain,  slight  showers,  885.  Way  by  Kau- 
kaba  to  Borghuz,  886.  Low  swell  or  spur  from  Lebanon,  through  which  the  Litany 
breaks  by  a  chasm  above  Burghnz,  385,  886.  Way  to  Belat,  along  the  chasm  of  the 
river  broken  through  another  spur ;  exciting  ride,  886.  Belat  and  chasm  adjacent, 
886,  887.  The  Webr,  hyrax  Syriacns,  cony  of  Scripture,  387.  The  KhOtweh,  887. 
Neby  Ha&ldn,  887.  Jadeideh,  888.  Revisit  Tell  Dibbin  and  ascend  to  Khiyam,  388. 
View,  888. 

May  2<Uh.  Way  to  the  Huleh,  388,  889.  Steps  or  offsets  in  the  northern  plain,  889. 
Deep  channel  of  the  Hasbauy,  Luweizeh,  and  fountains,  889.  Basalt  region,  889. 
ol-Ghfijar,  390.  Tell  el-Kady,  390-893.  Large  fountains  and  stream,  890,  891.  Po- 
sition and  form  of  the  Tell,  391.  Not  a  crater,  391.  Traces  of  ruins,  892.  Stream 
is  called  Leddan,  perhaps  from  Dan,  892.  This  the  site  of  Dan ;  Historical  Notices, 
892,  893.    Villages  in  sight,  398.    Parched  grain,  893. 

The  Hcleh,  excursion  into,  393-396.    Difneh,  Daphne,  393.    Large  oak  full  of 
birds'  nests,  894.    el-Mansury,  394.    Many  canals  from  the  Leddan,  mills,  many  bees, 
894.    Ford  the  Banias  river,  and  the  Leddnn,  894.    Junction  of  all  the  streams,  395. 
Relative  size,  395.    Character  of  the  plain  and  marsh,  395,  396.    Return  to  el-Man- 
sury, 396. 

Way  to  Banias,  896.  Country  around,  896.  We  meet  no  robbers,  896,  897. 
Terrace  of  Banias,  397.    Jobel  Heish,  398. 

May  27th.  Excursion  to  the  lake  Phiala,  898.  Wady  Za'&reh,  398.  'Ain  Kun- 
yeh,  398.  Goat-village  Mes&dy,  399.  Lake  Phiala;  character,  stagnant  waters, 
frogs,  leeches,  399.  No  ground  for  supposing  a  connection  with  the  Jordan,  400.  Now 
called  cr-Rani  and  er-Ran,  400.  Small  lake  high  on  esh-Sheikh,  400.  n.  Merj  Ya- 
fury,  400.  Mejdel  Shems,  400.  Way  to  Sheikh  'Othman  Hazury,  its  oaks,  401. 
Chasm  above  Jubbata,  head  of  Wady  Khushabeh,  401,  402.    Ruin  Hazury,  not  //tcor, 

402.  Kul'at  Subeibeh,  a  great  and  well  preserved  fortress,  402—404.    Interior  citadel, 

403.  Return  to  Banias,  404. 

Banias,  position  beautiful  and  unique,  404,  405.  Wild  animals,  406.  Three 
Wadys,  'AsaL  Khushabeh,  and  Za'arali,  405,  406.  Great  fountain,  not  from  under 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  406.  Ancient  Panium,  406.  Inscriptions,  407.  Ancient  legend  of 
a  connection  with  Phiala,  407.  Another  fountain  near,  408. — Village  of  Banias,  408. 
The  citadel,  408,  409.    Ancient  Panto*,  409.    Historical  Notices,  409-412. 

Sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  streams  above  and  in  the  Huleh,  412.  Not  the  re- 
motest, but  the  largest  fountains,  regarded  as  the  source,  413. 
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May  28*  Way  to  and  tip  Wady  et-Teim,  413.  'Am  Khurwa'ah,  413.  Twit  to 
KYd'at  Bustra,  temples,  a  riddle,  414.  Wady  and  'Ain  Seraiyih,  415.  Wady  Khu- 
reibeh,  -115.  Rasheiyct  el-Fukhar,  415,  416.  Its  pottery,  4 1 0.  Way  to  Hibbariyeh, 
415.  Great  Wady  Shib'a,  416.  Village  Shib'a,  its  many  goats  416.  Hibbariyeh  ; 
ancient  temple,  measurements,  417.  'Ain  Jiirfa,  418.  Reach  Hasbciya,  418.  Klevu- 
tion  of  various  places,  418. 


SECTION  X, 

Fbom  ITabbeiya  to  Damasotth. 
Pages  410-472. 

Routes  to  Damascus,  419. — May  31*/.  Our  party,  delays,  419.  Cross  Wady  et- 
Teim  ;  fountains  on  western  declivity,  420.  Ridge  cd-Dahar,  separating  the  Hasbany 
and  the  Litany,  420.  Road  along  the  top,  420.  Wall  of  Lebanon,  Taum  Xiha,  421. 
Lower  ridges  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  421.  Chasm  of  the  Litany,  421.  Arrive  nt 
Yuhrnur,  422.  The  Kuweh,  a  natural  bridge,  422.  Wild  scenery,  422,  423.  The 
bridge,  423.  Proceed  towards  Neby  Sufa;  country  around,  421.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 
Dahar,  424.  Merj  Shcmuch  and  environ;*,  425.  Libbeiya,  426.  Neby  Sufa,  culled 
also  Thelthatha,  426.  Ancient  temple,  measurements,  426.  Upper  basin  of  Wady 
ct-Teim,  426,  427. 

June  Int.  Way  from  Xcby  Sufa  towards  Dahar  cl-Ahtnar,  fountain,  427,  428.— 
Information  obtained:  Muhaiditheh,  428.  Line  of  hills  and  side  valley  from  head  of 
Wady  et-Teim  to  the  Btika'a  at'Anjar,  428.  Places  along  the  western  hills,  428,  429. 
Places  ulong  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  429.  Great  Damascus  road,  429,  430.  This 
valley  from  Wady  et-Teim  almost  unknown,  430.  Ridge  ed-Dahar  not  a  spur,  430. — 
We  turn  off  to  Rashciya,  400.  Its  position,  431.  Jebel  esh-Shcikh  near  at  hand,  431. 
Its  lower  western  ridge,  and  valley  above,  431.  Summit  visited  by  IU-v.  Mr  Porter, 
ruins,  432.  Its  elevation,  432. — Damascus  road  from  Rasheiya,  432.  'Aiha,  scattered 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  433.  Route  by  Kefr  Kuk,  433.  Fine  basin,  often  a  lake, 
433.  Elevation ;  Kefr  Kuk,  434.  Road  by  Deir  el-'A.shayir ;  ascend  a  ridgo,  434. 
Druze  horseman,  story  of  robbers,  434.  Turn  off  to  Rukhleh,  435.  Ancient  temple, 
measurements,  435,  436.  Bnrknsh  and  its  ruins  not  visited,  436.  Return  north 
through  the  mountains,  436,  487.  View  of  the  plateau  of  Zebcdany,  437.  Deir  el- 
'A.shayir  ;  ancient  temple,  measurements,  437,  438.    Hermon  girded  with  temples,  438. 

June  2nd.  Mr  Thomson  returns  to  Hasheiya,  adventure,  438,  43'J.  Our  way  to 
Dim  as.  'Ain  and  Wady  Meithelun,  Dimas,  439.  The  Sahra,  desert  plain,  43(J,  440. 
Fine  fountain,  el-Arrad,  440.  Ridges  and  valleys,  440.  View  of  Damascus  and  its 
plain,  441.  Descend  to  el-Mezzeh,  441. — Eastern  declivity  of  Anti- Lebanon,  its  char- 
acter, 441. — Approach  to  the  city,  avenues,  earth-walls,  441.  Canals,  442.  Babe.** 
Snrijy,  442.  Lodge  with  Rev.  Mr  Robsou,  442.  Protestant  miaaions,  442.  My  occu- 
pations, 442.    Public  worship,  442,  443.    Dr  McBhaka  and  Anton  Bulad,  443. 

pAMAftC.TTfl. 

The  Plain,  hl-Gottah. — Boundaries.  Western  ridge,  Jebel  Kasyun,  Jebel  Teni- 
yeh,  443,  444.  Jebel  Aewad  and  Jebel  Mani'a  on  the  south,  444.  On  tbc  cant,  lakes 
rind  mountains,  445. — Division*,  445. — 7V//.*,  445,  416.— Soil,  446. 
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Rivers  amd  Fountains,  44G.    The  Baradn,  446.    Its  canals  on  the  north  and 

Bouth,  446,  447.  Is  the  ancient  Ckrysorrhoai,  447.  Probably  also  the  Among  (or 
Abtma),  447. — The  A'wuj,  probably  the  ancient  Phnrpar ;  its  conrse,  447,  448. — Vari- 
ous fountains,  448,  449.    Artificial  fountains  or  wells,  for  irrigation,  449,  450. 

The  Lakes,  4;">f) — 152.  The  two  northern  fed  by  the  Baradn,  450.  Extent  and 
character,  451.  The  third  or  aonthern  lake  receives  the  A'waj,  451.  Villages,  451. 
Ruins  east  of  the  lakes,  452. 

AuiacuLTCRg.    FRPrre. — Various  products,  452.    Trees  and  fruits,  452. 

Thk  City. — Geogr.  position,  453.  Population,  453,  454.  Lies  mostly  south  of 
the  river;  its  form,  454.  The  streets,  454.  Houses;  the  interior  sometimes  splendid, 
455.  House  of  the  British  consul,  455,  456.  The  castle,  mosks,  Khans,  456.  Ba- 
zar", 45G,  457.  Manufactures,  commerce,  457.  Baths,  457,  458.  Coffee-houses,  458. 
Mound  before  the  eastern  gate  ;  wide  view,  458.  The  Mcidan,  459.  The  Merj  and 
its  streams,  459.  Hospital  for  pilgrim*,  459.  Horse  bazar;  wild  horses,  45!).  Huge 
plane  tree,  459,  4(10.  Dogs,  their  habits,  400.  Abundance  of  water  ;  evils,  460.  All 
jealous  of  their  rights,  4 GO.  Mosquitos,  dampness,  4  GO.  High  clo^s  or  pattens,  400, 
461.— Churches,  4G1. 

AxTi<ji:iTiF-s. — The  castle,  461.  The  ancient  wall,  4CI,  4G2.  Church  of  St.  John, 
now  mosk  of  the  Ommiadcs,  4G2.  Many  ancient  columns,  403.  The  street  called 
'Straight,'  4G3.    The  canals  ancient,  403.    N'o  aqueducts,  403.    Coins,  404. 

History. — Damascus  in  the  Old  Testament,  464,  465.  Under  the  Greeks  and 
Syro-Grcek  dominion,  465,  466.  Under  the  Romans,  in  the  Kcw  Testament,  and 
later,  466,  467.    Under  Muslim  rule,  467,  468. 

Places  near  Damascus. — Sulihiyeh,  469. — Kubbet  Seiyar,  celebrated  prospect, 
469,  470.— Helbon,  position  and  description,  471,  472.  Probably  the  Hdbon  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  its  wine  still  famons,  472. — Hnreiry,  472. 


SECTION  XI. 

T?Hf>M    D  A  V  A  BUTTS   TO  Ra'aIBRIT. 

Pugoa  478-527. 

Third  portion  of  the  journey  ;  Mr  Rob  son  becomes  my  companion  ;  arrangements, 
473. — June,  1th  Setting  off;  Mr  Porter  accompanies  us  for  some  distance  ;  custom-house 
officers,  473.  Kubbet  Seiyar  and  its  magnificent  prospect,  473,  474.  Meet  the  British 
consul,  474.  Dnmmar  ;  roads,  474.  Way  to  Bessima,  whitish  hills,  the  Sahra,  474. 
Bcsaima,  474,  475.  Long  ridgo  extends  to  Menin,  475.  Course  of  the  Barada,  roads, 
villages,  475.  Below  Bessima  ia  a  tunnel,  but  no  road,  475.  Perhaps  for  irrigation, 
475.  Road  above  Bcsaima,  chasm,  small  fountain,  476.  Fijch  and  great  fountain  ; 
remains  of  temples,  476,  477.  Stream  is  larger  than  the  Barada  above ;  reckoned  as 
the  source  of  the  Barada,  477.  Valley  and  adjacent  ridges,  477,  478.  Villages  ;  el- 
Kefir,  ruins  of  a  temple,  478.  Suk  Wady  Barada,  478.  Narrow  pass,  bridge,  478. 
Remains  of  an  ancient  city,  necropolis,  ancient  excavated  road,  479,  480.  Latin  in- 
scriptions, 480,  481.  Wely  of  Neby  Habil  (Abel),  481.  Site  of  Abila,  482.  Historical 
Notices,  482-484. — Ascend  the  valley  to  south  end  of  the  plain  of  Zcbedany,  and  en- 
camp, 484,  485.    Again  on  plateau  of  Deir  cl-'Ashayir,  485.    Ridges  adjacent,  465. 
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June  Blk.  Gardens  of  Zebedany,  486.  BludAn  and  villages,  485,  486.  Character 
of  the  {-Iain,  486.  Loftiest  peak  of  Anti- Lebanon  proper  near  Bltidan,  486.  Plain  of 
Surabaya,  Wady  Vuhfufeh,  486.  'Ain  Hawar  and  stream,  486,  487.  Bludan  and 
mountain,  487.  Attempt  to  cross  the  plain ;  turn  back,  487.  Take  guide,  and  cross 
higher  up,  487, 488.  Source  of  the  Barada,  488.  Batruny,  488.  Ascend  a  spnr ;  top 
of  high  western  ridge,  4K8.  View  buck  ;  country  towards  llelbon,  4*9.  View  south, 
and  west,  489.  Wady  el-Korn  and  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirut,  489, 490.  Descend 
into  and  join  the  Beirut  road  in  the  Sahil  Jndcideh,  490.  Its  position  and  desert  na- 
ture, 4 '.JO,  491.  Series  of  ridges  and  plateaus  behind  us,  491.  Wady  Za'rir,  491. 
In  comes  Wady  Harir,  and  extends  to  the  Buka'a,  491.  Small  Khan,  492.  Line  of 
hills  and  side  valley  connecting  with  Wady  et-Teim,  492.  Mejdel  ;  adventure  of  tnule 
and  dogs,  492.  Ancient  temple,  its  striking  position,  492,  493.  Described,  493,  494. 
Another  temple  at  Zekweh,  494.  View  from  tempi)-  at  Mejdel,  494,  495.  Course  of 
the  Beirut  road,  495.  Ruins  of  'An jar,  495,  496.  Plundered  by  the  crusaders,  496. 
Ancient  Chnlcis  under  febanon,  497.  Great  fountain,  Xehu  'Anjar,  498.  Intermitting ? 
49S.  Reckoned  as  the  source  of  the  Litany,  499.  Alluvial  plaia  of  the  Buka'a,  499. 
Is  a  vast  mountain  cleft,  499. 

June  9/A.  Keep  along  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  499.  Xcba'  Shem&m,  500.  High 
Tell,  and  a  further  lino  of  hills,  forming  a  side  valley,  500.  Roads  from  Zebedany, 
village*,  500,  501.  Deir  el-Ghuzal;  remains  of  anc.  temple,  501.  Masy,  ruins; 
Wady  and  village.  Yahfufeh,  501.  Xeby  Shit,  502.  Main  road  from  Zebedany  to 
Ba'albek,  502.  Here  western  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates,  503.  The  Buka'a 
further  north,  503.  Way  to  Ba'albek;  villages;  uppor  road  from  Zebedany,  503. 
We  pass  down  by  'Ain  Burday,  404.  Another  road  from  Masy  northwards  lies  in  the 
great  plain,  504.  Ancient  quarries;  enormous  stone,  505.  Position  of  the  temples 
of  Ba'albek ;  ancient  city  wall,  505.  Fountain  of  Ba'albek,  506.  Elevation,  506. 
Encamp  near  the  temples,  500. 

TnE  Temples. 

General  remarks,  507.  Want  of  preparation  in  travellers,  507.  Plan  and  out> 
line,  508. 

The  Great  Temple,  509-514.  Portico,  509.  Inscriptions,  509.  Pavilions,  509. 
Great  portal,  SQfo.— Hexagon,  court,  510. — Great  Qttndrafigle,  510.  Exedrso,  etc.  510, 
511. — I'eridyle ;  number,  order,  and  size  of  the  columns,  511.  Columns  broken  away 
for  the  iron  cramps,  511.  Walls  on  which  the  columns  stand,  511,512.  Striking 
remains,  512. — Substruction*,  512-514.  On  the  west,  the  enormous  Trilithtm,  512,  513. 
On  the  north,  513.    Vaulted  passages,  518.    Face  of  the  northern  wall,  513,  514. 

Lesser  Temple,  514-516.    Its  position,  514.    Measurements  and  columns,  514, 

515.  Sculptured  ceiling  of  colonnade,  515.    Great  portal,  its  exceeding  beauty,  5151, 

516.  The  cella,  its  interior  described,  516. 

General  Features,  516.    Present  entrance,  516,  517.    Wonderful  symmetry, 

517.  Compared  with  temples  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  517. 
Small  Circular  Temple,  517,  518. 

Hwtort,  518-527.  Heliopolis,  <  City  of  the  Sun,'  518.  Not  Baal-gad,  nor 
Baalath,  519.  Prob.  the  Bikath  Attn  of  the  prophet  Amos,  519,  520.  Coins  of  the 
citv,  520.  Great  temple  referred  to  Antoninus  Pius,  520.  Testimony  of  coins,  521. 
Was  a  Pantheon,  521.  The  martyr  Gelasinus,  521,  522.  Constantino  destroys  the, 
temple  of  Venus  at  Afka,  and  establishes  a  church  and  bishopric  at  Heliopolis,  522. 
Return  to  heathenism  nnder  Julian,  522,  523.    Christianity  restored,  523.  Mnham- 
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mcdan  conquest,  S23.  The  city  first  appears  as  Bn'albck  and  aa  a  fortress,  524.  No- 
tices by  Arabian  writers,  524-526.  Ba'albek  unknown  to  the  earliest  Frank  travellers, 
526.    Later  notices,  526,  527.    Great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  527. 


SECTION  XII. 

Fkom  Baalbek  by  Riblkh  to  el-Uusx. 
Pages  528-^569. 

North  of  Ba'albek  the  Buka'a  changes  its  character,  528. — June  10<A.  Departure, 
cemetery,  526.  Immense  slope  extending  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanon,  528,  529. 
Nahlch,  ancient  temple,  629.  Sepulchres,  529.  Ancient  aqueduct,  530.  Way  to 
Wady  Yunin,  530.  Lone  column  in  the  plain,  530.  Northern  portion  of  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  530,  531.    Names  of  northern  Lebanon,  531.    Resm  el-Hadeth, 

531.  Higher  tract,  water-shed  of  the  Bukxi'a,  531.    Lcbwch,  fountain,  basin,  village, 

532.  Ancient  IJbo  or  Zyfo,  533. 

June  lltk.    Follow  the  canal  for  a  time  ;  turn  up  to  'Ain,  not  the  Am  of  Scripture, 

533.  534.    Deep  ravine  and  brook,  Fikeh,  534.    View  of  lake,  534.    Ras  Ba  albek, 

534.  A  poor  village,  once  an  important  place,  534,  535.  Rnina  of  churches,  535. 
Probably  ancient  Cownq,  535—537.  Way  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontcs,  desert  tract, 
537.  Chasm  of  the  Nahr  Lcbweh,  537,  538.  Fountains  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  on 
the  cast  of  the  stream,  538.  Historical  Notices  of  the  fountains,  539.  The  Monks' 
cavern,  Deir  Mar  Maron,  530,  540.  Monument  of  Hurmul,  singular  and  inexplicable, 
540-542.  Sculptures,  hunting-scenes,  541.  View  from  it,  542.  Way  to  Riblch, 
desert  and  covered  with  loose  trap,  542,  543.  Ribleh  at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes,  543. 
The  ford,  the  village,  543.  View ;  termination  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  Hur- 
mul,  544.    Ancient  IfiblnA,  544.    Historical  Notices,  544-546. 

The  Buka'a,  it«  character,  CaJriyria,  546. — Lebanon,  character  of  its  eastern  de- 
clivity, summits  and  elevation,  456,  547.  Anti-Lebanon,  its  character,  elevation, 
riilges,  547.  Plains  or  baaing)  lakes,  547.  In  Lebanon  only  one  lake,  Birket  Yem- 
monoh,  548.  Traces  of  volcanic  agency  more  abundant  in  Anti-Lebanon,  548. — 
Valley  of  the  Orontcs,  its  character,  548,  549.  Lake  of  Kedes  or  Hums,  549.  Cities: 
Ajxtmsa,  now  at  Kfll'at  el-Mtulik,  550.  Jsiri&ta,  now  Scijar  or  Sheizar,  550.  J/amatk, 
now  Hainan,  551.  Arrthu&i,  now  Re  stun,  551.  A'maw,  now  Hums,  551-558.  Ita 
mound  or  Tell,  553,  554.  Isiodicra  in  l>cbanon,  now  at  Tell  Neby  Mindau,  554,  555. 
i 'arailims,  now  old  Jusich,  556. 

June  Vlth.  Reasons  for  not  proceeding  further  north,  556,  557.  Set  off  for  el- 
Husn,  around  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  557.  Plain  well  tilled,  'Ain  ct-Tanniir  and 
stream,  557.  Bnweidah,  volcanic  region,  557.  Gradual  ascent,  view  of  Hums  and 
lake,  558.  Character  of  the  region,  558.  Ruined  villages,  558.  Singular  tomb,  557, 
558.  Descend  into  Wady  Khalid,  fine  brook,  559.  Proceed  down  the  fertile  valley,  559. 
Arab  cemeteries,  559.  Kxtremo  northern  point  of  Lebanon,  559,  560.  Fine  plain  or 
basin,  el-Bukci'a,  559,  560.  Nahr  el-Kebir,  560.  Roads,  and  bridges  over  it,  560. 
Marshy  ground ;  we  make  a  circuit  towards  the  north,  561.  Ruined  villages,  cattle, 
buffalos,  561.  Fountains,  road  from  HumB  to  Tripoly,  561.  Tillage,  noble  fields  of 
wheat,  561.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill,  561.  Cheapness  of  provisions,  561. 
A  ruin  near  our  tent,  561,  562.    Character  of  the  region  we  had  passed  over,  562. 
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June  14th.  The  fortress  el-Husn,  its  position  commands  an  important  pass,  5C2. 
Described,  562,  563.  View  from  it  east  and  west,  lake  of  Hums  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 563,  564.  Also  Bnrj  Safita,  564.  Villages  in  eight,  564.  Visited  only  by 
recent  travellers,  565.  Present  structure  not  older  than  the  times  of  the  Saraccius,  56.">. 
Historical  Notices,  566.    Perhaps  the  Mamouga  of  Ptolemy,  506,  567. 

The  Watkb-sitjcp,  east  of  ol-Huan,  567.  The  Orontcs  might  be  brought  across 
it,  568. 

The  EyrKRKTo  pr  of  Hamatu,  was  this  great  depression  between  Lebanon  and 
the  Nasairiyeh  mountains,  568,  569. 


SECTION  XIII. 

Fbom  el-Htjsn  bt  way  of  the  Cedaks  to  Beirut. 

Pages  570-626. 

Plan  to  go  from  el-Husn  by  'AkkAr  to  the  cedars,  frustrated,  670. — June  14<JL 
Leave  el-Husn,  670.  Notch  and  valley  northwest,  570,  671.  Convent  Mar  Jirjis, 
much  frequented,  671.  Proceed  down  the  valley,  572.  Large  intermitting  fountain, 
the  Sabbatical  river  of  Josephus,  672.  March  of  Titus,  Arcsea  ('Arka),  and  Rapha- 
nsea,  572-574.  Reeling  silk,  574.  Leave  valley,  go  southwest ;  Tell  el-Haush,  574. 
Neba'  el-'Arus,  574.  Lower  fertile  plain,  574,  675.  Villages,  575.  Road  from  Hums 
comes  in,  575.  Nahr  el-Kebir  and  Jisr  el-Abyad,  ancient  Elcutherus,  bib,  576.  Way 
towards  Heitela,  676.  No  road  to  'AkkAr ;  we  turn  off  towards  Sheikh  Muhammed, 
576.  Nahr  'AkkAr,  577.  Encamp  below  Sheikh  Muhammed,  577.  White  oleanders, 
677,  578. 

June  \btk.  Disappointment;  proceed  towards  Tripoly,  578.  Villages  on  hills  on 
the  left,  678.  'Arka  and  its  Tell  578,  579.  Ancient  Area,  seat  of  the  ArbUe*,  579. 
Historical  Notices,  579-581.  Streams  north  of  Tripoly,  582.  Leave  the  road  to  Tri- 
poly, and  go  east  of  Jebel  TurbuL  582.  Villages,  582.  Nahr  Band,  ford ;  deep  and 
rushing  current,  582.    Its  source,  582.    Region  between  Jebel  Turbul  and  Lebanon, 

583.  Wady  Halan  and  village,  583.  'Ayun  'Ashush,  583.  Another  road  to  Tripoly ; 
turn  off  again  near  Erdy,  583,  584.  Ford  the  river  Resha'in,  584.  Zugharta,  584. — 
Strike  the  great  road  from  Tripoly  to  the  cedars  and  Ba'albek,  584.    Wady  Ju'ait, 

584.  Chasm  through  lowest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  584.  Villages,  584.  First  plateau  of 
the  mountain,  584.  View ;  plain  along  the  base  of  Lebanon,  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  ridge,  684,  586.  Gorge  of  Wady  Heiruna,  585.  Way  almost  impassable,  686. 
*Ain  Heiruna,  encamp,  585.    View ;  delightful  evening,  586,  586. 

June  16t*.  Still  in  the  chasm,  586.  Higher  plateau  of  the  mountain,  586.  Well 
watered,  crops  backward,  field  of  potatoes,  586.  Ehden,  fine  fountain ;  not  Eden,  586, 
587.    Way  to  the  cedars,  fountains,  587.    Gulf  of  the  Kadtsho,  587,  688. 

Tiik  Cedars,  588.  Situation  and  character  of  the  grove,  588.  No  two  travellers 
count  the  trees  alike,  688,  689.  Number  of  old  trees  constantly  diminishing,  589. 
The  spot  held  sacred,  altars,  chapel,  689,  590.  The  cedars  stand  in  a  vast  amphithe- 
atre, 690.  Elevation,  691.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  celebrated  in  Scripture  ;  its  uses, 
691,  592.  Ancient  cedar  forests  destroyed,  592.  Still  many  tracts  of  cedars  further 
north  ;  Ebrenberg's  testimony,  592,  593. — Name  of  the  ridge  above  the  cedars ;  not 
Jebel  Makhmel,  which  is  known  only  iu  Tripoly  as  a  name  for  the  highest  peak,  593. 
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Leave  the  cedars ;  gulf  of  the  Kadisha,  694.    Three  branches ;  cross  two  and  torn 

back,  594.  Road  along  the  chasm  to  Baherrch,  594,  596.  Position,  fertility,  female 
beggar*,  595.  Fertility  of  Lebanon  caused  by  the  abundance  of  waters,  595.  Way 
across  the  chasm ;  convent  Mar  Scrkis,  Seetzen,  595,  596.  Deep  gorge  now  on  our 
right;  convent,  villages,  596.  Other  fields  of  potatoes,  59C.  Hasrun,  encamp,  596. 
Position,  new  church,  596,  597.  Splendid  view  of  the  deep  gorge  and  its  upper  por- 
tion, 597. 

June  17th.  Ringing  of  bells,  598.  Set  off  on  road  towards  Eladitli,  598.  Convents 
and  villages,  598.  Deir  Kanobin,  598,  599.  Leave  road  to  Hadith  and  ascend  south- 
west, 599.  Table  laud  ;  chasm  of  Wady  Duwcir,  599.  Lower  ragged  ridge  of  Leba- 
non, 599.  Wady  Harisa,  599.  Alpine  pass ;  snow,  600.  Wady  Tannurin  and  vil- 
lages  below  on  the  right,  600.  Wady  Busbrikb,  Ard  'Akluk,  600.  High  region,  fine 
views;  narrow  rocky  plain,  600.  Patches  of  snow;  Arabs,  601.  Battlemented  hill 
and  snow,  601.  A  mad  just  north  leading  over  to  Ba'albck,  601.  Lofty  spur  and 
brow  over 'Akurah ;  Jebel  Sflnntn,  601,  602.  Descend  into  the  great  Wady  el-Mn- 
gheiyirvh,  and  reach  'Akurah,  602.  Village  ;  road  to  Ba'albek,  inscriptions,  602. 
Character  of  this  Wady,  603.  Leave  'Akurah,  shallow  cavern  and  fountain,  603. 
Peculiar  formation  of  valleys  with  a  terrace  on  each  side,  608.  Pass  down  southwest 
on  left  hand  terrace,  608.  Turn  southeast  into  Wady  el-Mnneitirah  ;  village  of  same 
name,  wine-press,  603.  Notices  of  the  village,  604.  Route  to  the  Buka'a,  604.  Up- 
per recess  of  the  valley ;  cavern,  fountains,  604,  605.  Waterfalls,  605.  Ruined  tem- 
ple opposite,  Syenite  columns,  605,  606.  These  the  sources  of  the  Nalir  Ibrahim,  the 
ancient  Adonis ;  and  this  the  temple  of  Venus  at  ApJitca,  606.  Historical  Notices, 
606,  607.    Pass  on  to  Afka,  Apkecn;  encamp,  607,  608. 

June  Visit  ruins  at  Zawarib,  608.    Noble  view,  608,  609.    Return  to  road  ; 

ascend  high  ridge  on  our  left,  609.  Descend  and  follow  down  Wady  Shcbruh,  609. 
Basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kclb,  609,  610.  Neba'  el-'Asal,  610.  Chasm  of  Ncba'  el-Leben  ; 
natural  bridge,  610.  Stream  under  it  from  fountain,  610,  611.  Arch  of  the  bridge 
and  measurements,  611.  Way  to  Kukra  ;  water-shed  and  canal,  Nahr  Salib,  611,  612. 
Roins  at  Fukra,  612.  Ancient  temple,  singular  tract  of  rocks,  612,  613.  Other  en- 
closures, 613.  Way  to  Mezra'ah,  614.  Cross  the  deep  and  romantic  gulf  of  the 
Salib,  614.  Son  rising  in  the  west,  615.  Villages  and  mulberry  orchards ;  way  to 
'Ajcltun ;  encamp,  615. 

June  19/A.  Kesrawan,  its  character,  thrift,  and  quiet.,  616.  Shu  weir,  616. — Last 
day  of  travel;  view  of  the  sea,  616,  617.  Way  to  the  coast;  villages  and  convents, 
617.  'Ain  Turah,  Zuk  el-Khurab,  617.  Descent  to  the  river;  the  bridge,  617. — 
Pass  of  Nahrcl-Kclb;  earlier  and  higher  road,  618.  Inscriptions  and  sculptures, 
618-624.  Latin  inscriptions,  618,  619.  The  nine  tablets  described,  619,  620.  Views 
of  Le pains  and  Layard,  621.  Great  antiquity,  622.  Difficulties,  622.  Noticed  only 
in  modern  times,  623,  624.— Pass  on  rapidly  to  Beirut. — Western  declivity  of  Lebanon, 
its  basins  and  streams,  624.    Numerous  ancient  temples,  625. 

Voyage  to  Smyrna,  625,  626.  Stay  at  Bournabat;  illness,  626.  Voyage  to 
Trieste  ;  join  my  family  at  Salzburg,  626.    Voyage  to  New  York,  626. 
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FOR  THE  READER. 


The  references  made  to  Vol.  I,  and  VoL  II,  are  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  former  Biblical  Researches.  They  are  followed,  in  each  case,  by  a 
reference  in  brackets  to  the  first  edition. 


ADDENDA. 

Page  275.  The  ruin  Beit  FaghQr  is  probably  the  PKagor  (*<ry«p)  of  the 
LXX  and  Jerome ;  see  p.  156,  n.  8.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  as  Phogor,  situated  near  Bethlehem ;  Onomast. 
art.  Fog  or. 

Page  370  sq.  Hunin  is  mentioned  by  Bohaeddin  during  the  crusades, 
and  also  by  Abulfeda.  See  Bohaed.  Yit  Salad,  p.  75.  Ibid.  Excerpt  ex 
Abulf.  p.  63.   Bchult.  Ind.  Geogr.  art.  Honainum. 
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ADDITIONAL  WORKS  ON 

PALESTINE,   JERUSALEM,  Etc 

MOS1LT 


L   Itineraries,  Journals,  Travels,  etc. 

By  actual  RceMenta  or  Traveller* 

*  «.  1190.  La  Cites  de  Jlierumlem^  etc  This  is  a  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  when  Saladin  wrested  it  from  the  Franks.  First 
published  in  Count  Betonot's  Assise*  de  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1843.  Tom.  IT.  p. 
631  sq.  Reprinted  in  the  App.  to  Schultz'  Jerusalem,  Eine  Vorleeung,  Berlin, 
1845,  p.  107;  Williams'  Holy  City,  1849,  VoL  I.  App.  p.  184.  Also  in  the 
new  edition  of  Bibl.  Res.  Vol.  II.  App.  IT. 

*  1814-22.  Esthoei  B.  Moss  ha-Pabchi,  Khaftor  ta-ferach,  in  Rab- 
binic, Venice,  about  1549.  Parol ii  was  a  very  intelligent  Jewish  Rabbi ;  and 
his  work  is  perhaps  the  beet  of  all  the  Jewish  Itineraries.  The  topographi- 
cal portions  are  mostly  translated  by  Dr.  Zunz,  in  Aaher's  Benj.  of  Tud.  II. 
p.  897-448. 

To  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries belong  the  seven  Jewish  Itineraries  published  by  Oarmoly  in  the  follow- 
ing work:  E.  Oabmolt,  Itiniraires  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Bruxellea,  1847. 

1809.  Lt.  Col.  Squibk,  Travels  through  parts  of  the  ancient  Cade-Syria  ; 
in  R.  Wulpole's  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  Lond.  1820,  pp. 
289-862. 

*  1803-10.  TJlrioh  Jaoob  Seetzbn,  Reisen  dureh  Syrien,  Paldstinat,  etc. 
3  Bde,  Berlin,  1854-65.  These  volumes  comprise  all  Seetzen's  journals  until 
his  arrival  in  Egypt. 

1886-38.  Joseph  Russeooer,  Reisen  in  Europa,  Asien,  nnd  AfriJca. 
Stuttg.  1841-49.  8.  4  Vols.  The  author  travelled  mainly  as  a  geologist.  His 
notices  of  Palestine  are  contained  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes. 

1842-48.  Rev.  Samuel  Woloott,  Notices  of  Jerusalem  ;  an  Excursion  to 
Hebron  and  Sebbeh  or  Masada;  and  Journey  from  Jerusalem  northwards  to 
Beirut  ete.   In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  17-87. 
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ADDITIONAL  WORKS  ON  PALESTINE 


1842-48.  Rev.  Geoboe  Williams,  The  Holy  City,  Lond.  1846.  8.  Bec- 
ond  edition,  Lond.  1849.  8.  2  Vols.— Mr  Williams  stands  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  all  ecclesiastical  and  other  tradition. 

*  1842-47.  Ernst  Gustav  Sohttltz,  Jerusalem,  eine  Vorlcsung,  Berlin 
1845. — Mittheilungen  uber  eine  JReise  durch  Samarien  und  Galilda  [in  1847]. 
In  Zeitsohr.  der  morgenL  Gee.  1849,  III.  p.  46  sq. — Scbnltz  was  Prussian  consul 
at  Jerusalem,  with  some  interruptions,  from  1842  till  1851 ;  in  which  latter 
year  he  died.  He  was  not  always  an  exact  observer,  and  his  judgments  were 
sometimes  hastily  formed ;  but  his  bearing  was  ever  kind  and  gentlemanly. 

1842-  52.  Col.  Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon,  a  ten  years'  Residence,  from 
1842  to  1858,  etc,  8  Vols.  Lond.  1853.  8vo.  This  work  has  many  off  hand 
stories  and  statements,  which  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  map  of  Leba- 
non professes  to  have  been  taken  from  the  surveys  of  the  English  engineers ; 
but  it  is  full  of  mistakes. 

*  1842-53.  W.  H.  Babtlktt,  Walks  about  the  City  and  Environs  of  Je- 
rusalem [in  1842],  Lond.  1844;  also  in  a  second  edition  enlarged. — The  Nile 
Boat,  or  Glimpses  of  the  Land  of  Egypt  [in  1845],  Lond.  1849. — Forty  Days 
in  the  Desert,  in  the  Track  of  the  Israelites  [in  1845],  Lond.  no  date. — Jeru- 
salem Revisited  [in  1 853],  Lond.  1855. — Mr  Bartlett  was  an  artist ;  and  the 
main  purpose  of  his  journeys  was  to  obtain  artistio  illustrations  of  the  places 
visited.  In  this  respect  his  works  are  of  high  value.  His  descriptions  also 
are  written  with  taste  and  good  sense. 

1843.  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  A  Visit  to  Antipatris  [in  April  1848].  Also: 
Account  of  an  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Deir  el-Kul'ah].  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  478  sq.  557. 

»  1843.  Rkv.  John  Wilson,  D.  D.  Lands  of  the  Bible  visited  and  de- 
scribed, Edinb.  1847.  8.  2  Vols. 

1843-  45.  Rkv.  Wit  M.  Thomson,  The  Sources  of  the  Jordan,  etc.  as 
visited  in  1843 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  pp.  184  Bq— Tour  from  BeirUt 
through  Northern  Syria  to  Aleppo  and  back,  in  1847;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1849,  pp.  1,  243,  447,  663. 

1845.   W.  Keafpt,  Die  Topographic  Jerusalems,  Bonn  1846. 

*  1845-6.  Titus  Tobler,  M.  D.  visited  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  and  has 
published  the  following  six  works  relating  to  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs : 
1.  Bethlehem,  St.  Gallen  1849.— 2.  Golgotha,  St.  Gallen  1851.— 3.  Die  Siloah- 
quclle  und  der  Oelberg,  St.  Gallen  1852.— 4.  Denkbldtter  aus  Jerusalem,  St. 
Gallen  1853.— 5.  Topographic  von  Jerusalem  und  seinen  Umgebungen,  2  Bde, 
Berlin  1858-54.— 6.  Beitrag  zur  medicinischen  Topographic  von  Jerusalem, 
Berlin  1855. 

1847.  H.  Gajx>w,  Ein  Ausfiug  von  Jerusalem  uber  Jericho  an  den  Jordan, 
das  todte  Meer,  und  nach  Mar  Saba  ;  in  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Gee.  1848,  LT. 
pp.  52  sq. — Mittheilungen  fiber  die  gegenw&rtigen  Terrainverhaltniese  in  und 
urn  Jerusalem;  ibid.  1849.  III.  p.  35  sq. 

*  1848.  W.  F.  Lynch,  Commander,  Official  Report  of  the  United  States' 
Expedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan  ;  published  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Washington,  1852.  4.  Appended  is  the  extensive  and 
valuable  geological  report  of  Dr  H.  J.  Andrbson,  Geological  Reconnaissance 
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y  part  of  the  Holy  Lund. — This  official  work  was  preceded  by  a  more  popu- 
lar one :  Narrative  of  the  United  States*  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  Phila.  1849.  8. 

1849-50.  H.  A.  De  Forest,  M.  D.  Note*  of  a  Tour  in  Mount  Lebanon 
and  to  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  HUleh  ;  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Amer.  Orient 
Soc  Vol.  II.  p.  287  sq.— Notes  on  Ruins  in  the  Bukd'a  and  in  the  Beldd 
Ba'albek;  ibid.  Vol.  III.  p.  851  sq. 

1849-  51.  A.  von  Kremkr,  Mittel-Syrien  und  Damascus,  "Wien  1858. 
8vo.— Also,  Topographs  ton  Damascus,  2  Th.  Wien  1854-65.  4to.— Of  little 
value. 

c.  1850.  The  true  Site  of  Calvary  ;  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture, 1853.  Vol.  II.  p.  811-476. 

1850-  51.  F.  Db  Sauloy,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  et  dans  Us 
Terres  Bibliques,  2  Vols.  Paris  1858.  8.  Also  English:  Narrative  of  a  Jour- 
ney  round  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  Bible  Lands,  2  Vols.  Lond.  1858.— The 
English  title,  at  least,  is  a  misnomer ;  the  author  travelled  only  around  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  My  references  to  this  work  are  all  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition. 

1851-  52.  C.  W.  M.  Van  De  Velde,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
Syria  and  Palestine,  2  Vols.  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1854.  8. 

1652-54.  Rev.  J.  L.  Pobteb,  Excursion  to  the  Summit  of  Hermon  ;  in 
Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  41  sq. — Excursion  to  the  Lakes  east  of  Damascus, 
ibid.  p.  342  sq. — Excursion  from  Damascus  to  Yabrud,  etc.  ibid.  p.  488  sq. — 
Notes  of  a  Tour  from  Damascus  to  Ba'albek  and  Hums,  ibid.  p.  649  sq.  From 
these  papers  much  information  has  been  extracted  relative  to  the  environs  of 
Damascus ;  as  also  much  was  received  orally  from  the  author  during  my  visit 
to  that  city.  To  him  I  was  also  indebted,  In  1852,  for  a  copy  of  his  map  of 
the  course  of  the  Barada  from  its  source  in  Anti-Lebanon.— The  substance  of 
the  above  papers,  as  also  an  account  of  his  residence  in  Damascus,  a  journey 
into  Haur&n,  and  other  excursions,  has  been  since  published  by  Mr  Porter 
under  the  title :  Five  years  in  Damascus,  2  Vols.  Lond.  1855.  This  work 
reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  service  in  preparing  my  own  account  of  that 
city  and  region. 

1853.  Arthur  Penbhyn  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connection 
vith  their  History,  Lond.  1856. 


II.    Additional  Works  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine,  etc. 

By  writer*  who  had  not  themselves  vlaltod  that  country. 
1.  PALESTINE. 

*  1835.  Caul  von  Raumeb,  Palastina,  Leipz.  1835.  8.  Third  odition, 
enlarged  and  much  improved,  Leipz.  1850.— The  work  is  compiled  with  great 
diligence,  and  forms  an  excellent  Manual. 
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1841.  J.  Kitto,  Palatine,  its  Physical  and  Bible  History,  2  Vols.  Loud. 
1841. 

1841.  S.  Mums,  Palestine :  Description  Qiographique,  Historique,  et 
Archeohgique,  Paris  1841.  This  work  was  published  before  the  author  had 
access  to  the  Biblical  Researches ;  and,  being  stereotyped,  all  later  editions 
remain  without  change. 

*  1848-55.  Cabl  Ritter,  Vergleichende  Erdhunde  der  Sinai-Halbinsel, 
vofi  Palastina  und  Syricn,  4  Bde.  Berlin  1848—55.  These  volumes  constitute 
a  part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  author's  great  work :  Die  Erdhunde,  etc. 
viz.  Th.  XIV,  XV.  i.  ii,  XVI,  XVII.  i.  ii.-— This  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

1  JERUSALEM. 

1847.  James  Fkrgusson,  An  Essay  on  the  ancient  Topography  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Lond.  184T. 

1852.  Fallmebayrb,  Denkschrift  fiber  Qolgotha  und  das  Heiliy-Grab,  in 
Abhandlungen  der  K.  Bayer.  Akademie  der  Wissenscb.  III.  01.  VI.  Bd. 
III.  Abth.    Published  also  separately,  Munich  1852.  4to. 
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IN  THE  FORMER  EDITION  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  RESEARCHES. 


Edit.  1.  Vol.  I.  pp.  154,  155.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
(Note  XIV),  assigning  reasons,  why  the  tract  on  the  south  of  Jebel  Musa 
cannot  well  have  been  the  position  of  Israel  before  the  mount  This  follows 
too  from  the  rough  and  impassable  nature  of  the  ground ;  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion is  given.   See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  105,  588. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  L  pp.  174,  176.  A  note  on  Serbdl  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  (Note  XVI) ;  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  arguments 
of  Lepsius,  who  regards  this  mountain  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture.  See  new 
Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  118,  590. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  I.  p.  555.  An  addition  is  made,  bringing  down  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Sinaitio  inscriptions  to  the  present  time.  The  latest 
discussion  is  by  Prof.  Tuoh,  in  Zeitschr.  d.  Morgenl.  Ges.  1849,  UL  pp.  129- 
215.  The  results  of  his  investigations  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  in- 
scriptions were  the  work  of  heathen  Arab  tribes  then  inhabiting  the  penin- 
sula. These  were  accustomed  to  convene  at  certain  seasons,  in  order  to 
celebrate  a  festival  and  offer  sacrifices  upon  an  altar  of  stone,  mentioned  also 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  3.  42,  43.  These  gatherings  or  pilgrimages  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  inscriptions.  The  latter  extend  from  before  the  time  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  century.  See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  128, 
129,  595. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  n.  p.  114.  Jeba'  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Qtba. 
See  new  Ed.  VoL  I.  p.  440. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  124.  Taiyibeh  answers  to  both  the  Ophrah  and 
JZphron  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  two  names  being  probably  identical.  It 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  Ephraim  of  the  New  Testament  See  new  Ed. 
Vol.  I.  p.  447. 

Edit  1.  VoL  II.  p.  806.  A  new  marginal  note  gives  the  suggestion  of 
Seetzen,  that  the  place  which  he  heard  of,  called  by  him  Mkauer,  may  per- 
haps be  the  ancient  fortress  Machceru*,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to 
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have  been  beheaded.  It  la  the  ruin  of  a  fortress  situated  on  the  north  end 
of  Jebel  'Attarus,  overhanging  the  southern  bank  of  the  Zerka  Ma'ln.  See 
new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  570. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  IL  pp.  218,  228,  225,  261.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  (Note  XXX,)  referring  to  the  subjects  of  these  pages,  and  giving 
the  main  results  of  Lieut  Lynch's  Official  Report,  relative  to  the  Dead  sea 
and  Jordan  valley.    See  new  Ed.  Vol.  1.  p.  618. 

Edit.  1.  VoL  II.  p.  817.  The  isolated  hill  called  Tuleil  el-Ful,  north  of 
Jerusalem,  marks  the  site  of  Gibeah  of  Benjamin;  which  in  the  former  edi- 
tion was  referred  to  Jeba\   See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  577-579. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  IL  p.  420.  A  paragraph  is  added,  giving  the  decisive  his- 
torical testimony  discovered  by  Rddiger,  to  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolia 
and  Beth  Gubrin,  now  Beit  Jibrln.    See  new  Ed.  VoL  II.  pp.  65,  66. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  611.  A  new  marginal  note  enumerates  some  of  the 
reasons,  why  Kadeeh  is  not  to  be  sought  for  at  'Ain  el-Kudeir&t,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Rowlands.   See  new  Ed.  VoL  II.  p.  194. 

Edit  1.  VoL  II.  p.  625.  The  village  el-Ghuwein  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
ancient  Anim,  rather  than  to  Ain.   See  new  Ed.  Vol.  II.  p.  204. 
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INTRODUCTION.  BEIRUT  AND  THE  VICINITY. 

The  preparation  of  the  former  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  combined  with  the  results  of  personal  observation, 
awakened  in  the  author's  mind  a  more  lively  sense,  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  of  the  deficiencies  yet  remaining  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Historical  Geography  of  that  sacred  land.  Ques- 
tions not  unfrequently  arose,  widen  personal  inquiry  on  the  spot 
might  have  solved  in  half  an  hour ;  but  to  which  no  amount  of 
reading  or  investigation  at  a  distance  could  ever  afford  an 
answer ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  never  been  brought  before  the 
mind  of  any  traveller.  In  this  way  the  idea  and  the  desire  of 
once  more  visiting  the  Holy  Land  became  fixed  in  the  author's 
mind. 

Not  that  the  proper  exploration  of  that  land  is  a  thing  to 
be  accomplished  during  one  visit,  or  by  repeated  visits,  of  a  few 
months  at  a  time.  Nor  can  such  an  exploration  be  regarded  as 
within  the  power  and  opportunities  of  any  single  individual. 
To  cultivate  aright  the  particular  field  of  historical  topography, 
would  require  a  residence  of  several  years,  and  a  visit  to  every 
town  and  village,  to  every  mountain  and  valley,  to  every  trace 
of  antiquity  and  ruin.  And  when  we  further  take  into  account 
how  little  is  yet  known  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  and 
seasons,  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  generally  of  the  geolo- 
gy, botany,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects  ;  and  consider 
too  the  importance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  holding  direct 
and  satisfactory  intercourse  with  them ;  we  shall  soon  become 
aware,  that  neither  by  one  traveller,  nor  by  many,  in  our  day, 
will  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  Holy  Land  be  fully  solved. 

In  my  own  case,  I  proposed  nothing  further  on  a  second  visit, 
than  to  investigate  anew  certain  points,  as  to  which  doubts  had 
been  expressed  ;  and  to  examine  some  of  those  portions  of  the 
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country  not  included  in  our  former  routes.  Such  were  Galilee, 
and  the  regions  east  and  west  of  the  great  northern  road  leading 
from  Jerusalem  hy  Nabulus.  I  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 
stances, whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 
haps ascend  Mount  Hor  ;  as  also  whether  to  extend  my  journey- 
ings  northwards  as  far  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  Hauritn. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  being  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 
other  hindrances,  to  accomplish  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 
these  latter  particulars.  It  was  enough,  to  be  permitted,  once 
more  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  illustration  of  any  portion 
of  that  land,  towards  which  the  attention  and  affections  of  the 
Christian  world  have  been  now  for  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 
directed. 

Although  I  had  thus  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1851,  that  there 
appeared  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  realized.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  which  I  am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord  ;  and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorizing  me  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  I  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1851  ;  was  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January  ;  and, 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  that  metropolis,  proceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  my  family  were  already  residing.  Here  I  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  ready  kindness  of  Kitter  and  Lepeius  ;  not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Buch,  and  other  veterans 
of  science. 

From  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  the 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Halle,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna.  At  that  time  the  journey  was  slow,  dreary,  and  very 
fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  with  speed  and  com- 
parative comfort ;  though  in  Austria,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
comfort  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  The  aspect  of  the  country  in  winter  was  of  course 
not  otherwise  than  dreary.  The  railway  over  the  Semmering 
was  not  yet  completed ;  nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste  ; 
so  that  these  intervals  had  still  to  be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  latter  dis- 
tance, which  includes  also  the  Earst,  the  remarkable  tract  of 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  On  my 
return  in  the  month  of  J uly,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Carniola  and  Styria  ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anywhere  laid  open  finer 
scenery,  than  that  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Sann  and 
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Save,  between  Cilly  and  Laibach ;  where  these  streams  have 
rent  for  themselves  a  passage  through  the  ridges  of  the  J ulian 
Alps.    The  same  is  true  of  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Murz. 

At  Trieste  I  embarked,  Thursday,  the  12th  of  February,  on 
board  of  the  steamer  Africa  for  Smyrna.  This  was  one  of  the 
new  and  swifter  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  ;  and  was  capable 
of  an  average  speed  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  the  hour  in 
smooth  water  ;  the  older  steamers  not  usually  exceeding  about 
eight  miles  the  hour.  Yet  the  times  of  departure  along  the 
route  remained  for  the  most  part  unchanged  ;  so  that  the  gain 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage  was  in  general  inconsiderable  ;  unless 
where  the  last  run  was  a  long  one.  Instead  of  touching,  as  for- 
merly, at  Ancona,  we  now  kept  a  straight  course  down  the 
Adriatic,  passing  on  the  east  of  the  large  island  Lissa  and  other 
smaller  ones.  We  thus  saw  Meleda  on  our  left,  which  has  some- 
times been  erroneously  held  to  be  the  Melita  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  scene  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  High  winds  and  frequent 
rain  made  the  voyage  unpleasant  as  far  as  to  Corfu ;  where  we 
cast  anchor  for  several  hours.  Afterwards  the  weather  cleared 
up  ;  and  we  proceeded  under  bright  Grecian  skies  and  with  soft 
breezes.  We  passed  at  evening  through  the  narrow  cliff-bound 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Cephaloma ;  touched  for  half  an 
hour  at  Zante ;  and  next  morning  were  abreast  of  Navarino 
and  Modon.  We  now  had  upon  our  left  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  ancient  Taygetus ;  until  in  the  afternoon  we  rounded 
Cape  Matapan,  ana  just  at  evening  Cape  Malio  ;  and  then  took 
a  straight  course  for  Syra.  The  scenery  and  impressions  of  the 
whole  voyage  varied  little,  of  course,  from  what  I  saw  and  expe- 
rienced in  1837. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  Syra  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  is 
still  the  central  port,  where  the  different  lines  of  steamers  meet, 
coming  from  Europe,  Constantinople,  and  Athens.  At  this 
time  the  days  of  both  the  Austrian  and  French  lines  happened 
to  coincide ;  so  that  no  less  than  six  steamers  were  anchored 
together  in  the  harbour.  Here  we  lay  thirty-six  hours,  till 
Wednesday  afternoon ;  from  no  necessity  whatever,  except  to 
await  the  time  of  departure  fixed  years  before  for  slower  vessels. 
We  reached  Smyrna  early  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb.  19th ; 
having  accomplished  the  whole  voyage  in  somewhat  less  than 
seven  days  ;  while  the  running  time  was  less  than  five  days. 

The  steamer  of  the  regular  line  from  Smyrna  to  Beirut  was 
to  leave  on  the  following  Monday  ;  but  a  vessel  on  the  route  to 
Constantinople  had  just  been  disabled,  and  replaced  by  the  one 
destined  for  Beirut ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  another.  I  was  thus  detained  a  week  in  Smyrna,  in  the 
estimable  family  of  my  friend  and  former  pupil  the  Rev.  E. 
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Riggs.  This  delay  gave  opportunity  to  visit  again,  and  with 
more  leisure  than  formerly,  the  massive,  but  not  very  extensive 
remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  the  city.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  ancient  fortress  on  the  hill  which  rises 
southeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  slope  of  which  the  city  is 
partly  built.  Traces  of  the  ancient  wall  run  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  for  a  considerable  distance.  Not  far  below  this  wall, 
in  a  depression  of  the  hill,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  stadium, 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  slope  below  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre ;  and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  city,  are 
several  columns  still  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  exten- 
sive temple. 

The  population  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  about  150,000 
souls  ;  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  Muhammedans.  The  Chris- 
tian quarter  has  of  late  years  increased  rapidly. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  j1  but  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would  seem  not  to 
have  visited  Smyrna ;  although  he  abode  so  long  at  Ephesus.* 
His  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troas  or  Macedonia, 
were  probably  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  far  on  the  right.' 

Of  the  three  American  missionaries  residing  at  Smyrna  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  Messrs  Riggs,  Benjamin,  and  Johnston, 
the  two  former  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press  ; 
and  Mr  Riggs  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  mod- 
ern Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  of  them  were 
afterwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  mission  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  Mr  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  26th,  I  went  on  board 
the  steamer  Stamboul,  one  of  the  older  and  slower  vessels, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  deck 
passengers  ;  but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  the  middle  by  a  fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered  by  a  low  awning  ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Here,  and  also  scattered  midships 
and  forwards,  were  Russians,  Poles,  Wallachians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Turks  ;  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves  ; 
all  bound  for  Beirut,  and  most  of  them  for  Jerusalem,  against 
the  approaching  Easter.  Most  of  them  rarely  changed  their 
place,  or  came  out  from  their  stalls.  The  filth  which  accumu- 
lated, especially  during  sea-sickness,  and  the  odours  diffused 
over  the  ship,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.    Nor  was 

1  Rev.  1,  11.  2,  8.  »  Acta  19,  8.  10.  '  Acte  20,  1.  6.  18-16. 
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the  main  cabin  quite  free  from  similar  drawbacks.  But,  after 
the  first  night,  the  goodnatured  steward  took  pity  on  me  ;  and, 
as  there  were  no  ladies  on  board,  he  gave  me  one  of  the  state- 
rooms of  the  ladies'  cabin,  where  I  made  myself  quite  comfort- 
able. Similar  scenes  of  deck  travel  occurred  also  on  my  return, 
as  far  as  to  Syra.1 

During  the  early  part  of  the  night  we  had  high  winds  and  a 
rough  sea,  with  much  sea-sickness.  We  passed  Scio  (Chios) 
about  midnight ;  and  at  sunrise  had  entered  the  Icarian  sea,  hav- 
ing Samos  behind  us  in  the  north,  and  Icaria  in  the  northwest. 
Distant  in  the  southwest,  and  partly  seen  over  intervening 
islands,  was  Patmos,  the  scene  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  be- 
loved disciple  ;  while  nearer  at  hand  lay  the  main  line  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  including  Lepsia,  Leros,  Kalymnos,  and  others.  The  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  on  our  left  was  a  succession  of  mountain  promon- 
tories and  jagged  ridges,  with  deep  bays  and  inlets  runrjing  up 
between.  These  islands,  the  Sporades,  are  the  picturesque  tops 
of  similar  mountains,  whose  bases  are  submerged  ;  gems  of 
beauty  strewed  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  JEgean  sea.  The 
morning  was  without  a  cloud,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  an 
oriental  sun ;  and  the  scattered  islets  appeared  as  if  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  suspended  in  the  air. 

Soon  after  noon  we  approached  Cos  (Coos),  which  seemed  to 
he  across  our  course.  The  vapours  driven  up  by  the  south  wind 
from  the  sea  beyond,  gathered  along  the  summit  of  its  mountain 
ridge,  and  produced  slight  showers.  We  left  the  island  with  its 
white  town  on  our  right ;  and  passing  near  the  long  and  lofty 
promontory  on  which  Cnidus  stood  of  old,  we  laid  our  course, 
still  among  noble  islands,  for  Rhodes.  It  was  nightfall  before 
we  approached  that  island ;  and  as  the  haven  is  narrow  and 
difficult,  our  captain  preferred  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  a  small 
land-locked  bay  on  the  opposite  coast,  once  guarded  by  a  small 
fortress. 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  28th,  we  came  in  an  hour  to  the  re- 
nowned city  of  Rhodes,  where  we  again  dropped  anchor.  We  had 
time  to  walk  through  the  streets,  and  visit  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest. Every  thing  wears  the  aspect  of  neglect  and  consequent 
decay.  There  is  little  left  for  the  massive  fortifications  to  protect ; 
they  seem  almost  as  if  built  without  an  object.  The  harbour  is 
diminutive  and  unsafe.  The  present  town  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  ancient  site.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone  ;  but 
low  and  mean,  threaded  by  narrow  lanes.  The  main  street  is  nar- 
row and  straight,  running  up  from  the  port.    It  is  the  "  Street 

1  I  know  of  no  more  life-like  descrip-   Mr  Thackeray's  u  Trip  from  Cornhill  to 
tiona  of  such  deck  scenes,  and  generally  of  Cairo." 
first  impressions  in  the  east,  than  those  in 
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of  tbo  Knights ; "  and  on  the  fronts  of  the  low  stone  honses  are 
still  seen  the  escutcheons  of  some  of  the  noblest  families  of 
England  and  France.  But  the  houses  are  now  the  home  of  the 
Turk  ;  grass  springs  up  in  many  of  the  streets  ;  and  although 
the  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  the  finest  in  the 
Levant,  yet  intolerance,  indolence,  and  thriftlessness,  are  pro- 
ducing their  legitimate  effects  ;  commerce  is  dying  out ;  and 
decay  and  ruin  everywhere  prevail. 

The  interest  of  this  voyage  had  been  greatly  enhanced,  not 
only  by  the  distant  view  of  Patmos,  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  for  most  of  the  distance  our  track  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  last  return  from  Mace- 
donia to  Syria.1  He  had  gone  afoot  from  Troas  to  Assos ;  there 
embarking  he  came  with  his  companions  to  Mitylene,  and  the 
next  day  overagainst  Chios.  Thence  their  course  seems  to  have 
been  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Samos  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  Trogyllium  opposite,  in  one  day  ; 
and  in  another  day  to  Miletus,  where  Paul  held  his  last  affecting 
interview  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  "  From  Miletus  they  came 
with  a  straight  course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Rhodes/'  The  apostle  was  thus  at  least  five  days  in  passing 
over  a  route,  which  we  traversed  in  little  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  From  Rhodes  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Patara  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  ;  and  thence  on  a  direct  course  to  Tyre,  leaving 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand. 

We  left  Rhodes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  laid 
our  course  for  Cyprus.  The  rugged  coasts  of  Lycia  were 
visible  on  our  left,  until  hidden  by  the  shadows  of  evening.  The 
next  morning,  Feb.  29th,  the  mountains  of  Cyprus  were  rising 
on  the  horizon  ;  but  it  was  afternoon  before  we  approached  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  passed  along  not  fer  distant  from 
the  coast.  We  thus  had  a  view  of  the  great  plain,  lying  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  which  Pococke  describes  as 
about  fifteen  miles  long  by  three  broad.*  It  seemed  fertile,  and 
was  covered  with  groves  of  olive  trees.  We  could  see  several 
villages ;  the  largest  being  Baffa,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Paphos,  once  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  the  island 
and  the  residence  of  a  Roman  proconsul. 

Here  too  the  apostle  Paul  once  preached  the  gospel  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  Em- 
barking at  Seleucia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  they  had 
landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus  ;  the  ruins  of 
which  town  are  still  seen  about  four  miles  north  of  Famagusta, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream.8    From  this  place  they 

1  Acts  20,  13—21,  8.  •  Acts  13,  4.  6.   Pococke  ib.  p.  216. 
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passed  through  the  island  to  Paphos  ;  where  the  proconsul, 
SergiuB  Paulus,  became  a  believer ;  and  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
was  smitten  with  blindness.1 — Old  Paphos,  with  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  lay  sixty  stadia  further  south,  and  ten  stadia 
distant  from  the  shore.* 

It  was  towards  evening  when  we  rounded  the  long,  low, 
narrow  point  of  Cape  Gatta,  and  bore  away  for  Larnaka,  where 
we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  1st.  This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  Marina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place ;  while  the  smaller,  but  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside,  is  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  shore.  The  place  is  unhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surrounding  country  poor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  frequent  traces  of  foundations  and  fragments  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  So  numerous  indeed  are  these  remains, 
that  the  ground  is  still  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  places,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  stones  for  building.  The  town  which  of  old 
stood  here  was  Gitium^  a  city  of  some  note,  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a  Phenician  colony  ;  as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  (Imcrip- 
tiones  Citienses)  found  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738. 3 

We  remained  at  Larnaka  until  the  afternoon  ;  and  then 
laid  our  course  direct  for  Beirut.  We  reached  that  port  very 
early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  2nd  ;  and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck,  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  "  that  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lebanon,"  whose  loftier  peaks  were  now  wreathed 
in  snow.  Mr  Hurter,  the  missionary  printer,  was  soon  on  board 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
of  a  mile  or  more,  I  found  myself  at  home  in  the  house  of  my 
tried  friend  and  former  companion  in  travel,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith, 
D.D.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beirut, 
and  find  him  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family.  His  house  is 
on  the  high  ground  southwest  of  the  city,  among  the  mulberry 
orchards.  The  house  in  which  Mr  Hebard  formerly  lived,  with 
whom  I  resided  in  1838,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  city  ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionary  chapel  and 
press. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  comprising  the  sta- 
tions of  Beirut,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  'Abeih,  Tripoly,  and  Aleppo, 
was  to  be  held  at  Beirut,  beginning  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of 

1  Acta  13,  6-13.    .  212,  213.    Gosenii  Monura.  Script  Lin- 

»  Strabo  14.  5.  1  sq.  p.  683  eq.  gu«que  Phcen.  p.  122-15.1.  Niohiihr, 

•  Pococke  Deacr.  of  the  Etwt,  EL  i.  p.    Rcisebeechr.  III.  p.  21  sq. 
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March.  At  this  meeting  I  desired  to  be  present.  In  the  regular 
course  of  the  steamer,  I  ought  to  have  arrived,  and  was  ex- 
pected, on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  Saturday.  To  fill  up 
the  time  before  the  meeting,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Dr  Smith 
would  go  with  me  on  Tuesday  to  Sidon  ;  whence  I  would  then 
accompany  Mr  Thomson  to  Hasbeiya,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  following  week  we  proposed  to  spend  in 
visiting  the  region  of  Banias,  the  plain  of  the  Huleh,  the  chasm 
of  the  Litany,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  then  return  to  Beirut.  But  this  plan  was  frustrated, 
partly  by  the  three  days'  delay  in  my  arrival,  and  partly  by  other 
more  important  hindrances. 

The  Turkish  government  had  been  for  some  time  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  their  system  of  military  conscription,  so  as  to 
include  the  warlike  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  this  they  had  not  yet  been 
fully  successful ;  and  the  Druzes  especially  threatened  a  most 


moment  intelligence  reached  Beirut,  that  the  Druzes  were  pass- 
ing over  by  thousands  from  Lebanon  to  Hauran  ;  where,  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Lejah  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Druzes  of  that 
region,  they  would  be  able  to  defy  the  Turkish  power.  The 
route  of  these  wanderers  was  by  Hasbeiya  and  down  Wady  et- 
Teim.  At  one  time  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  in 
Hasbeiya.  They  often  travelled  in  straggling  parties  ;  and 
deeds  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  committed  by  them  or  in  their 
name,  were  not  unfrequently  reported.  The  region  was  regard- 
ed as  unsafe  for  travellers  ;  and  even  Mr  Thomson,  whose  busi- 
ness was  important,  did  not  venture  to  set  out,  until  he  had 
obtained  more  exact  information.  I  gave  up  unwillingly  the 
idea  of  accompanying  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it  after- 
wards ;  although  the  excursion,  had  it  been  practicable,  would 
have  spared  me  a  week  or  ten  days  of  precious  time  at  a  later 
and  more  favourable  season. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  arrival,  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful. The  thermometer  ranged  from  60°  to  80°  Far.  The 
skies  were  cloudless  ;  the  atmosphere  mild  and  balmy  ;  and  the 
oriental  sun  poured  his  genial  beams  over  a  prospect  by  sea  and 
land  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  house  of  Dr  Smith  commands 
a  view  of  the  roadstead  and  its  vessels,  and  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Syrian  coast  almost  to  Tripoly.  The  house  itself  has  two 
stories,  with  the  usual  flat  roof  of  the  country,  which  requires 
frequent  repairs.  The  middle  portion  of  the  upper  story  forms 
a  terrace,  open  toward  the  north,  with  rooms  upon  each  side. 
The  windows  have  only  been  glazed  since  the  house  was  first 
occupied  by  Dr  Smith,  some  twenty  years  ago.    At  that  time 
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glazed  windows  were  rare  in  Beirut ;  and  close  shutters  afforded 
the  only  protection  against  storm  and  wind. — From  this  terrace  the 
eye  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  prospect ;  and,  in  my  own 
case,  was  "  never  satisfied  with  seeing,"  nor  with  gazing  upon  the 
scenery  of  the  glorious  mountain.  Near  at  hand  was  Jebel 
Sunnin,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits,  decked  for  some  distance 
down  his  sides  with  light  snows  ;  while  below  and  around  could 
be  traced  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain  traversed  by  rushing 
streams ;  and  numerous  villages  were  seen  scattered  upon  the 
heights. 

The  next  week  there  was  a  change  ;  not  in  the  scenery,  but  in 
the  weather.  For  five  days,  from  Monday  until  Friday  inclusive, 
there  was  rain  ;  on  some  days  heavy  and  with  little  interruption, 
and  accompanied  by  high  wind  ;  on  other  days  alternating  with 
pleasant  intervals  of  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  The  storm  was  so 
violent,  that  some  of  the  vessels  dragged  anchor ;  and  all  left 
the  roadstead  and  retired  to  the  inner  corner  of  the  bay.  Snow 
fell  extensively  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  also  in  the  region  of 
Hasbeiya.  The  weather  on  Saturday  and  for  several  following 
days  was  again  splendid ;  but  afterwards  became  variable  with 
occasional  heavy  rain,  for  nearly  three  weeks  longer,  until  the 
close  of  the  first  week  in  April.  These  were  the  "  latter  rains  " 
of  Scripture ;  which  thus  continued  this  season  for  nearly  a 
month  later  than  usual.  One  result  of  these  late  rains  we 
afterwards  saw  on  our  journey,  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain.  They  served  also  to  reconcile  me  at  last  to  my 
unanticipated  sojourn  for  so  long  a  time  in  Beirut. 

The  city  of  Beirut  had  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since 
my  former  visit ;  but  had  gained  immensely.  True,  it  had 
been  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  British  and  Austrian 
fleet  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1840  ;  by  which 
many  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  destroyed.  But 
the  injuries  were  speedily  repaired  ;  and  the  chief  traces  of  the 
bombardment  now  remaining  were  the  marks  of  balls  on  the 
old  castle  in  the  harbour.  The  streets  have  been  repaired  in  a 
better  style ;  and  the  deep  channels  in  the  middle  have  disap- 
peared. The  population  was  reckoned  in  1838  at  about  15,000 
souls  ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  number. 
A  new  suburb  of  streets  has  spread  itself  out  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  walled  city ;  and  the  gardens  and  mulberry  or- 
chards on  the  hills  in  the  south  and  southeast,  are  now  full  of 
dwellings.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  mis- 
sion press,  a  wide  and  pleasing  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  city  and 
its  environs,  with  Lebanon  beyond. 

The  commerce  of  Beirut  has  increased  greatly.  The  various 
lines  of  French,  Austrian,  and  English  steamers  which  visit  the 
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port,  and  the  many  sailing  vessels,  occasion  a  bustling  activity  ; 
and  a  spirit  of  business  and  enterprise  has  been  awakened, 
especially  among  the  Christian  population  of  the  city  and  the 
mountains.  This  is  also  fostered  by  several  European  establish- 
ments in  the  mountains  for  the  reeling  of  silk  ;  some  of  them 
by  the  aid  of  steam.1 

The  antiquities  in  and  around  Beirut  are  not  numerous  ; 
though  there  are  more  than  have  been  usually  reported.  The 
many  columns  lying  as  a  foundation  beneath  the  quay  which 
forms  the  usual  landing  place,  and  the  way  cut  through  the  rock 
outside  of  the  southwestern  wall,  I  had  seen  on  my  former  visit. 
Besides  these,  there  are  within  the  city,  near  the  southern  wall 
and  just  east  of  the  second  gate  from  the  American  cemetery, 
three  large  granite  columns  still  standing,  and  the  base  of  a 
fourth ;  the  remains  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.  Outside 
of  the  same  wall  a  little  further  east,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  open  area,  are  strewed  ten  or  twelve  other  columns,  some  of 
granite  and  some  of  limestone  ;  but  whether  they  ever  had  any 
connection  with  those  inside  of  the  wall,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Along  the  shore  on  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  way  leading  to 
the  Locanda  Belvidere,  are  likewise  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations,  on  and  among  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Here,  at  some  distance  from  the  city  gates,  is  a  little  Mina  or 
port,  in  which  boats  and  very  small  vessels  lie  in  comparative 
safety.  The  rocks  around  it  appear  in  some  parts  to  have  been 
hewn  away. — In  digging  over  a  garden  near  Dr  Smith's  house 
not  long  before,  there  were  found  several  sarcophagi  or  coffins 
of  pottery  ;  in  which  were  also  lachrymatories  and  other  articles 
of  glass.  Some  of  these,  and  likewise  fragments  of  the  coffins, 
have  been  preserved  by  Dr  De  Forest. 

In  the  open  place  before  the  southwestern  gate  of  the  city,  is 
a  deep  fountain  with  a  flight  of  steps,  covered  over  with  solid 
masonry  of  recent  erection.  This  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an  ancient 
subterranean  aqueduct,  which  was  discovered  accidentally  a  few 
years  ago.  The  arches  and  other  remains  of  another  large  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  city  was  anciently  supplied  with  water  from 
Lebanon,  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  will  be  again  mentioned  fur- 
ther on. 

The  low  hills  which  surround  Beirut  are  mostly  of  reddish 
sand,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  a  light  soil. 
They  rise  to  an  elevation  varying  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  different  parts.  Roads  radiate  from  the  city  in 
various  directions  upon  and  across  the  hills.  These  roads,  like 
all  others  in  Syria,  are  merely  bridle-paths  ;  not  a  wheel  or  car- 

1  For  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  im-  l&r»3,  in  vessels  of  various  nations,  aeo 
porta  and  export-  at  Beirut  during  the  year   Note  I,  end  of  the  volume. 
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riage  of  any  kind  being  known  in  the  country.  They  have  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  same  track  for  centuries  ;  for  in  most 
places,  where  there  is  no  substratum  of  rock,  they  are  worn  deep 
into  narrow  hollow  ways,  with  banks  on  each  side,  sometimes 
higher  than  a  rider's  head.  The  borders  of  the  roads  are  in 
many  parts  hedged  with  the  prickly  pear,  Cactus  indicus. 

All  the  roads  from  the  city,  not  leading  along  the  coast  or 
directly  towards  the  mountains,  come  out  upon  the  moving 
sand-hills  mentioned  in  our  former  journey.  These  are  driven 
up  from  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  promontory ;  and  are 
continually  advancing  by  slow  degrees  northwards.  Their  course 
is  inland  ;  for  the  western  extremity  of  the  promontory  is  rocky, 
as  also  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south. 
Yet  half  way  between  the  city  and  the  cape,  a  broad  line  of 
sand-hills  has  been  drifted  up,  which  are  continually  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  cultivated  fields.  In  some  places 
.  mulberry  trees  are  still  seen  half  buried.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  occasionally  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sands,  by 
sowing  upon  them  grass  and  plants  which  thrive  on  sandy  soils  ; 
but  hitherto  without  much  success.  The  government  also  have 
recently  taken  pains  to  sow  the  cones  of  the  pine  (Pinus  halepen- 
8ts)  ;  and  the  young  pines  are  seen  springing  up  in  some  parts. 
The  extensive  pine  grove  planted  by  Fakhr  ed-Din  on  the  south 
of  the  city  was  probably  for  the  same  purpose  ;  although 
D'Arvieux  regards  it  as  having  been  intended  to  purify  the  air. 
This  Emir,  the  same  writer  says,  looked  upon  the  territory  of 
Beirut  as  his  pleasure  garden.1 

I  twice  visited  Cape  Beirut,  passing  over  the  broad  tract 
of  loose  sands  west  of  Dr  Smith's  house.  The  land  shelves 
down  gradually  to  the  rocky  point ;  and  the  rocks  along  the  shore 
are  much  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Just  south  of  the 
point  a  small  bay  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  a  perforated 
rock  and  another  large  fragment  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  it.  These  are  a  great  resort  of  sea-fowl ;  and  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  in  a  storm  is  here  very  striking.  On  the  point  is 
the  square  foundation  of  a  former  edifice  ;  probably  the  site  of 
the  tower  mentioned  here  by  D'Arvieux  in  1660,  where  a  guard 
was  kept  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels.  The  same 
writer  speaks  of  five  or  six  towers  between  the  cape  and  the 
city.*  On  our  return  we  picked  up  a  fragment  of  sculptured 
marble  on  the  height  of  land,  with  three  or  four  letters  inscribed 
upon  it.    We  visited  likewise  the  mosk  situated  about  the 

1  D'Arvieux  Memoires,  II.  pp.  883,  887.  cotemporary  with  the  Emir,  there  seems 

— I  heard  it  questioned  in  Beirut,  whether  no  good  reason  to  doubt  his  testimony, 

the  grove  of  pines  was  actually  planted  by  See  in  VoL  II.  p.  490.  n.  [iiL  486.  n.  j 

Fakhr  ed-Din.    But  as  D'Arvioux  was  *  D'Arvieux  Mem.  II.  p.  340. 
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middle  of  the  southwestern  coast.  This  too  seems  to  he  the  one 
spoken  of  by  D'Arvieux  aB  heing  on  the  cape,  and  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Muhammedan  women.1  At  present,  families  from  the 
city  are  said  to  take  up  their  abode  here  during  the  summer 
months.  The  object  of  our  visit,  however,  was  not  the  mosk, 
but  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  north  of  it  and  near  the  shore,  in 
which  are  seen  quite  a  number  of  ancient  sarcophagi.  They 
are  all  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  once  had  lids  ;  but  these  have 
all  disappeared.  The  excavations  are  larger  in  some  cases  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  In  this  respect  these  sarcophagi 
differ  from  all  others  that  we  met  with. 

Half  way  between  the  mosk  and  the  cape  is  a  fine  fountain 
near  the  shore,  from  which  many  families  in  Beirut  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  during  spring  and  summer.  It  is  brought  to 
the  city  in  jars  on  the  backs  of  donkeys. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Beirut,  I  rode  out  with  Mr 
Hurter  and  Rev.  Mr  Eddy,  who  also  had  recently  arrived,  to  the 
celebrated  pass  at  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  way  leads 
from  the  city  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a  plain  of  some 
breadth  on  the  left  towards  the  sea.  The  road  was  most  execra- 
ble and  full  of  deep  mud.  A  mile  or  more  mom  the  city  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  building  of  brick,  which  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  legend  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  Some 
say  the  dragon  was  killed  here  ;  others,  that  the  dragon  was 
killed  at  a  place  nearer  the  sea,  and  St.  George  afterwards  washed 
his  hands  at  this  spot.  Monconys  in  1647,  and  D'Arvieux  in 
1660,  both  speak  of  a  chapel  of  St.  George  in  this  quarter,  which 
the  latter  says  had  been  converted  into  a  mosk  ;  but  neither  of 
them  specifics  the  exact  site.*  Were  these  remains  perhaps  con- 
nected with  that  chapel  ? 

Half  an  hour  from  the  city  brought  us  to  the  Nahr  Beirut  ; 
which  issuing  upon  the  promontory  from  its  mountain  gorge, 
turns  northwards  to  the  sea.  There  is  here  a  broad  tract  of  low 
ground,  between  the  hills  on  the  west  and  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
extending  apparently  quite  across  the  promontory.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  common  impression,  that  the  higher  portion  of 
the  promontory,  further  west,  was  once  an  island ;  the  strait 
which  separated  it  from  the  coast  having  perhaps  been  filled  up 
by  the  drifting  sands. 

The  river  at  that  season  was  of  moderate  size.  It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  seven  narrow  arches,  with  very  broad  piers  be- 
tween them.  The  top  is  flat,  with  a  steep  ascent  to  it  at  each 
end  ;  and  is  paved  with  large  irregular  stones,  forming  a  slip- 

1  D'Arvieux  Mem.  II.  p.  340.  cocke,  II.  i.  p.  90.    See  Vol  II.  p.  492.  n. 

*  Monconys  L  p.  834.    D'Arvieux  II.  p.    3.  [iii.  439.  n.  3.] 
373.    So  too  Mauudrell,  March  17th.  Po- 
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pery  and  dangerous  path  for  animals.  D'Arvieux  says  the  bridge 
was  built  by  Fakhr  ed-Din.1 

From  the  bridge  to  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  a  ride  of  two 
hours.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  path  continues  over  wet 
and  marshy  ground  among  trees  and  bushes,  until  it  emerges 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  still  some  distance  from  the  southeast 
corner.  From  this  point  to  the  corner,  and  thence  nearly  to  the 
pass,  the  road  lies  along  the  sandy  beach,  upon  which  a  light 
surf  is  constantly  breaking.  Near  the  corner  of  the  bay  comes 
in  the  little  stream  of  Nahr  el-Maut,  River  of  Death,  which  has 
its  source  below  Brummana.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
the  stagnant  and  unhealthy  tract  near  its  mouth.  Further 
north  the  Nahr  Anteliyas  is  forded,  a  somewhat  larger  stream, 
having  a  longer  course,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  village 
which  lies  straggling  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Before 
reaching  the  pass  the  sandy  beach  is  interrupted  by  a  rocky  tract ; 
and  the  waves  break  continually  upon  beds  of  rock  half  covered 
by  the  water,  and  worn  away  into  singular  forms.  The  high  ridge 
of  naked  honeycombed  rocks,  which  forms  the  southern  wall  of 
the  valley  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  protrudes  itself  towards  the  north- 
west into  the  sea.  The  road  is  carried  around  and  over  the 
point,  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 
Another  more  ancient  road  is  seen  still  higher  up.  The  present 
one  is  paved  in  some  places  with  large  irregular  stones  ;  and  we 
found  it  advisable  to  dismount  in  descending  the  steep  northern 
side.  At  that  time  the  path  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  rough  and 
difficult  as  possible ;  but  in  returning  this  way  from  the  cedars 
in  June,  after  traversing  the  heights  and  steeps  of  Lebanon,  this 
pass  of  Nahr  el-Kelb  had  apparently  changed  its  character,  and 
become  a  very  tolerable  mountain  road. — The  bridge,  situated 
five  minutes  up  the  valley,  is  of  recent  construction.  The  river 
itself  is  usually  fordable.  Beyond  it  is  an  aqueduct  apparently 
ancient,  by  which  the  water  of  the  river,  after  driving  several 
mills,  is  carried  around  to  irrigate  the  plain  of  Juneh. — Looking 
up  the  narrow  valley,  walled  in  by  almost  perpendicular  ridges 
of  rock,  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  similar,  though  less 
magnificent  scenery  along  the  river  Lehigh  above  Mauch  Chunk 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  various  tablets  and  inscriptions  which  give  such  historical 
interest  to  this  pass,  I  examined  at  more  leisure  on  my  later 
visit  in  June.  An  account  of  them  is  therefore  deferred  until 
that  time." 

On  another  beautiful  day,  March  13th,  in  company  with 
Dr  De  Forest  and  Mr  Eddy,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Deir  el- 
Kfll'ah,  a  Maronite  convent  on  Lebanon,  east  of  Beirtit ;  where 

1  Mom.  IL  pp.  377,  378.       *  See  under  June  19th. 
Vol.  in— 2 
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are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  probably  Phenician. 
Passing  over  the  higher  ground  southeast  of  the  city  we  forded 
Nahr  Beirut  at  some  distance  south  of  the  bridge  ;  and  crossing 
two  low  ridges,  which  here  lie  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  we  began  to  ascend  along  the  projecting  buttress 
or  angle  of  the  mountain,  formed  between  the  western  declivity 
and  that  towards  the  south  along  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Beirut 
river.  The  way  led  up  by  el-Mansurlyeh  and  some  other  smaller 
villages.  It  was  steep,  rough,  and  difficult,  passing  often  over 
tracts  of  naked  rock,  sometimes  smooth  and  slippery,  sometimes 
rising  by  steps  and  layers.  In  some  places  the  road  was  a  nar- 
row lane  between  parallel  walls,  filled  in  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
top  with  loose  round  stones,  and  presenting  the  worst  possible 
footing  for  the  horses.  Such  roads  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Lebanon  ;  but  we  nowhere  found  them  worse. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  laid  off  into  terraces,  wherever 
there  is  soil  enough  to  permit  it ;  and  even  where  only  a  few  feet 
of  soil  can  be  scraped  together,  it  is  cultivated.  Tracts  of  land, 
which  at  first  seem  wholly  covered  with  stones  and  rocks,  are 
thus  reclaimed  ;  and  the  rude  narrow  terraces,  rising  in  steps  and 
covered  above  with  strong  mountain  soil,  become  verdant  with 
grain  and  the  foliage  of  mulberry  and  fig  trees.  These  terraces 
constitute  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
mountains.  They  prevail  especially  along  the  western  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  and  mark  these  as  the  home  of  a  hardy,  industrious, 
and  thrifty  population. 

The  gorge  of  the  river  was  on  our  right,  as  we  continued  to 
ascend  ;  and  we  could  see  in  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct along  its  southern  side,  by  which  the  water  of  a  large 
fountain  not  far  above  was  once  conveyed  to  Beirut.  At  one 
point  the  aqueduct  crossed  a  branch  of  the  gulf  in  a  double  tier 
of  arches  ;!  and  further  down  is  said  to  have  been  carried  for 
some  distance  through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock.  A  few  days  later, 
in  returning  from  'Abeih,  we  saw  the  continuation  of  this  aque- 
duct stretching  across  the  plain  towards  the  city. 

The  convent  stands  on  the  top  of  this  buttress,  where  the 
sides  rise  for  a  time  still  more  steeply  in  order  to  form  the  crest. 
This  part  is  too  steep  for  any  path.  We  wound  around  the 
western  slope,  and  ascended  with  difficulty  from  the  northwest 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  five  minutes  back  of  the  convent.  Here 
the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  crest  of  a  thin  ridge  of  Leb- 
anon, lvincr  in  front  of  the  interior  basin  and  chasms  of  Beirut 
river.  This  ridge  is  broken  through,  or  rather  terminated,  by 
the  gorge  through  which  the  river  issues  upon  the  plain.  The 

1  According  to  Callior,  there  were  originally  three  tiers  of  arches ;  Revue  Ar- 

cheoL  Mai  1846,  p.  8a 
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convent  stands  upon  the  high  extremity,  at  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  extensive  and  interesting.  To- 
wards the  west  it  commands  the  city  of  Beirut  and  its  whole 
plain  with  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  Probably  the  island  of 
Cyprus  is  visible  in  clear  weather  ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  us  at 
the  moment  to  look  for  it.  On  the  south,  beyond  the  gorge,  the 
view  takes  in  the  districts  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ghurb. 
Towards  the  east  are  seen  the  two  branches  of  the  river  in  rocky 
valleys,  which  coming  from  the  east  and  northeast  meet  below 
in  a  chasm  so  deep  and  precipitous,  that  the  eye  cannot  reach 
the  bottom  ;  and  so  wild  and  inaccessible,  that  leopards  are  said 
still  to  haunt  it.  The  tract  along  and  between  these  branches 
is  the  district  el-Metn,  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Beyond  are  the  snowy  summits  Sunnin  and  Kuneiseh, 
standing  out  upon  the  high  crest  of  Lebanon.  The  aspect  of 
the  mountain,  as  it  then  appeared,  was  dark  and  dreary.  The 
verdure  of  the  trees  and  fields  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  vast  masses  of  rock,  much  of 
which  in  these  parts  is  dark  sandstone.  It  is  only  in  connection 
with  this  sandstone,  that  the  pine  (Pinus  halepensis)  is  found  on 
Lebanon  ;  and  orchards  of  this  tree  are  seen  along  the  branches 
of  the  river  and  throughout  the  Metn.1  The  river  itself  is  not 
visible  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys  ;  and  the  huge  walls  of  rock 
rise  up  from  below,  like  immense  bastions. 

The  road  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  and  also  to  Ba'albek 
passes  up  on  the  south  side  of.  Beirut  river,  between  its  sources 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Damur  ;  and  then  crosses  the  high 
ridge  of  Lebanon  just  south  of  Jebel  Kuneiseh.  A  little  on  the 
south  of  this  road,  between  the  basins  of  the  two  rivers,  lies  the 
village  of  Bhamdun,  the  summer  residence  of  Br  Smith  and 
other  American  missionaries.  It  is  not  in  sight  from  the  Deir. 
Many  villages  of  the  Metn,  however,  were  before  us  ;  and  one  of 
the  largest,  Has  el-Metn,  was  directly  opposite,  on  the  high 
point  above  and  between  the  forks  of  the  river.  The  region  is 
rich  and  prosperous,  especially  from  the  culture  of  silk. — On  the 
north,  this  basin  is  separated  from  that  of  Nahr  et-Kelb  by  an 
elevated  ridge. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Deir  el-KuTah  were 
fully  described  by  Dr  Smith  several  years  ago.9  They  measure 
106  feet  long  from  southeast  to  northwest,  by  54  feet  broad. 
The  front  was  towards  the  northwest,  looking  down  upon  the 
plain  and  sea.    Here  was  a  portico  29  feet  deep,  consisting 

1  For  the  character  of  the  sandstone  of      *  See  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
this  region,  see  Dr  Anderson's  GeoL  Report,    1843,  pp.  557-5C3. 
p.  100  sq. 
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of  two  rows  of  columns,  four  in  each  row.  Portions  of  four 
columns,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  fifth,  are  still  in  place  ;  but 
no  corresponding  capitals  are  found.  The  columns  measure  at 
their  base  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter ;  the  height  of  one  ot  them 
is  still  18£  feet.  Of  the  body  of  the  temple,  only  the  founda- 
tions and  portions  of  the  lower  courses  remain  ;  and  among 
these  are  stones  of  12  and  14  feet  long  by  and  4  feet  broad. 
The  lower  course,  as  it  lies,  has  a  bevel  along  the  top  ;  but  not 
at  the  ends  of  the  stones.  The  convent  church  is  built  on  and 
within  the  old  foundations  at  the  northwestern  part ;  and  its 
roof  affords  the  finest  view  of  the  noble  prospect. — Ancient 
sarcophagi  are  found  back  of  the  convent,  and  also  below  it. 

Scattered  about  on  stones  built  into  the  walls  and  other 
parts  of  the  convent,  are  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  obviously  mark  votive 
offerings,  such  as  tablets,  altars,  or  stelce,  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  the  temple.  Their  present  position,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  inscribed  face  is  on  the  outside,  arc  merely  accidental  ; 
and  not  improbably  other  stones  in  the  wall  bear  inscriptions  on 
the  inner  surface,  wheh  are  thus  hidden  from  view.  One  of  the 
longest  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  on  the  fragment  of  a  square 
pillar  or  altar,  which  now  forms  the  corner  of  the  raised  hearth 
in  the  kitchen.  Another  fragment  ending  with  TJ/2P,  the  con- 
tinuation apparently  of  the  same  inscription,  (the  letters  are  of 
the  same  form  and  size,)  is  built  into  the  outside  of  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  convent.  One  is  on  a  pier  between  two  arches 
in  the  court ;  another  on  the  threshold  of  an  inner  door ;  an- 
other upon  a  cylindrical  hollow  stone,  now  used  for  watering 
cattle  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.1 

The  chief  point  of  historical  interest  brought  to  light  by 
the  inscriptions,  is  an  epithet  of  Jupiter  or  Baal  not  found 
elsewhere.    In  the  long  Greek  inscription,  now  in  the  kitchen, 

he  is  addressed  as  BAAMAPKI2C  KOIPANE  KflMflN  

JECnOTa,  Balmarko8>  Sovereign,  Lord  of  Sports  ;  the  lat- 
ter words  being  apparently  a  translation  of  the  name.*  In  a 
shorter  Latin  inscription  we  find  the  dative  :  IOVI  BAL- 
MARCODI.  As  now,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Baal  is  mentioned 
as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  heathen  of  Canaan,  under 
the  titles  Baal-berith  (Lord  of  the  covenant),  and  Bacd-zebub 

1  Theae  inscriptions,  or  some  of  them,  sq.    So  too  by  Krafft  in  1845 ;  Topogr. 

were  copied  by  Seetren  in  1805 ;  Reisen  I.  Jenwalcins.    They  were  also  published  by 

p.  257.    They  were  first  published  by  Boeckh,  msinly  from  Wildenbrueh's  copies, 

Franckc,  BerL  1830;  see  Letronne  in  the  in  his  Corpus  Inscriptt.  Tom.  III.  p.  243. 

Revue  Arcbeol.  Mai  1846,  p.  78.    They  •  Boeckb  reads  by  conjecture  :  BaAuap— 

were  again  copied  in  1843,  by  Dr  Smith,  ««»s,  xolpart,  motfimp  tral  K\lftar4s  <rov  81- 

E  6.  Schulx,  and  Mr  Wildenbroch  ;  see  eworcu    But  this  affords  no  clew  to  the 

Biblioth.  Sacra  L  c.  Monathsbericht  dcr  epithet  contained  in  BoAfuuwc&s. 
Ges.  fur  Erdkunde  in  Berlin,  1843,  p.  144 
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(Lord  of  flies);1  so  here  this  noble  temple,  crowning  a  height 
of  Lebanon,  was  consecrated  to  Baal-markos,  Lord  of  sports  or 
revels.8  It  was  one  of  the  "  high  places "  of  Phenician  idol- 
atry. Many  similar  temples  are  found  in  and  around  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  this  was  the  first  of  thirteen  which  I 
visited,  besides  the  larger  ones  at  Ba'albek. 

The  convent  is  occupied  by  twenty-eight  Maronite  monks. 
They  received  us  very  courteously,  and  gave  us  all  the  information 
in  their  power.  As  we  sat  down  among  the  rocks  to  take  our 
lunch,  they  brought  us  red  mountain  wine,  olives,  and  sweetmeats ; 
the  latter  we  found  quite  a  delicacy.  But  they  declared  us  at  once 
to  be  heretics,  because  we  were  eating  meat  in  Lent.  The  superior 
of  all  the  Maronite  convents  happened  to  be  present ;  and  with 
him  Dr  De  Forest  bargained  for  the  two  stones  with  the  parts 
of  the  Greek  inscription.  He  made  no  objection  to  selling 
them ;  fixed  a  fair  price ;  and  promised  that  they  should  be  de- 
livered in  Beirut  shortly.    But  they  never  came. 

We  returned  home  by  another  route ;  passing  first  to  Beit 
Miry,  a  large  village  just  back  of  the  Deir  northeast,  on  a  higher 
point  of  the  ridge.  It  lies  in  part  straggling  upon  the  steep 
eastern  side,  looking  down  into  the  deep  gulf  below.  Across 
this  gulf,  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  make  themselves  heard  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  on  the  other  side  in  the  Upper  Ghflrb  ; 
a  distance  of  nearly  or  quite  two  miles  in  an  air  lino.  A  portion 
of  the  village  lies  in  a  saddle  of  the  ridge,  beyond  the  higher 
point  just  mentioned.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
Bitar  or  horse-shoer  of  the  village,  to  fasten  the  shoes  of  one  of 
our  horses.  This  was  done  in  a  primitive  way.  The  hoof  is 
pared  by  an  instrument  drawn  towards  the  operator ;  and  the 
nails  clinched  after  first  placing  the  animal's  foot  firmly  upon  a 
smooth  flat  stone.  The  Bitar  is  strictly  a  horse-doctor,  who 
includes  shoeing  as  a  portion  of  his  art.  He  is  not  a  black- 
smith ;  but  procures  the  shoes  and  nails  from  the  latter. 

Beyond  Beit  Miry  we  came  upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  which  ran  along  the  saddle  above  mentioned,  and 
also  along  another  still  lower  neck  or  saddle  nearer  to  Brum- 
mana.  In  some  parts  it  is  like  a  wall  of  large  stones,  laid  up  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  cover  and  protect  a  line  of  perforated 
stones  or  tubes,  through  which  the  water  flowed.  Some  of  these 
perforated  stones  remain  along  the  way.  They  are  about  two 
feet  long,  with  a  hole  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.    By  this  con- 

1  Jndg.  9,  4.  2  K.  1,  2.  Phenician   remains ;  but   it  occurs  in 

*  From  the  form  of  the  dative  MAR-  Chaldce  and  Syriac.    In  tbe  former  we 

CODI,  the  root  would  seem  to  have  been  have  the  participle  ip^O  a  dancer.  The 

a  Phenician  verb  corresponding  to  the  Heb.  heatben  dances  were  truly  revels,  K&fiot  

Tjn  to  leap,  to  skip,  to  donee.    No  other  See  Biblioth.  Sacra  1.  c 
trace  of  this  root  has  yet  been  found  in  the 
Vol.  III.— 2*  C 
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trivance,  the  water  was  conveyed  across  the  low  neck  to  the 
higher  site  of  Beit  Miry  ;  precisely  as  the  Croton  aqueduct  is 
carried  over  the  Harlem  river  on  the  high  bridge.  Whether  the 
water  was  anciently  carried  beyond  Beit  Miry  to  the  temple,  is 
doubtful.  Similar  perforated  stones  are  said  to  have  been  found 
nearer  the  convent ;  but  this  needs  confirmation.  There  is 
nothing  now  in  or  around  the  ruins,  that  indicates  a  former 
abundant  supply  of  water.1 — The  water  was  brought  from  the 
great  fountain  'Ar*ar  near  Mar  Mflsa,  two  hours  distant  in  the 
northeast. 

Brummana  is  also  a  large  village,  lying  upon  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  with  a  wide  prospect  west  and  east.  An  immense 
oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Emirs,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions. — From  this 
village  we  descended  by  the  road  to  Beirut,  along  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  Nahr  el-Maut.  The  road  led  by  several  lesser 
villages  ;  and  was  rocky,  slippery,  and  difficult.  It  was  dark 
when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  corner  of  the 
bay  ;  whence  we  had  to  grope  our  way  as  we  could  along  the 
still  muddy  and  rough  roads. 

On  the  next  Tuesday,  the  usual  examination  of  the  boys' 
seminary  was  to  be  held  at  'Abeih,  preparatory  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  mission.  On  Monday,  therefore,  Dr  De  Forest 
took  us  thither  by  a  less  usual  route,  in  order  to  visit  on  the 
way  some  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagi.  The  direct  road  to 
'Abeih  is  for  most  of  the  distance  the  same  with  that  to 
Deir  el-Kamr.  We,  however,  kept  along  the  coast  road 
leading  to  Sidon  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  leaving  Burj  el- 
Burajineh  and  Shuweifttt  on  our  left,  to  a  small  deserted  building, 
called  (I  believe)  Dukk&n  el-Kusis,  about  half  an  hour  short  of 
Khdn  Khulda.  Here  we  turned  off  by  a  pretty  direct  route 
through  'Ar&mon  to  'Abeih  in  the  upper  Ghurb.  A  valley  here 
comes  out  from  the  mountains  ;  and  the  road  passes  up  along 
the  high  ground  on  its  southern  side. 

We  kept  along  the  bottom  of  this  valley  for  a  time,  to  a 
point  where  its  two  branches  unite  ;  and  then  ascended  the 
ridge  between  the  forks.  This  ridge  is  strewed  over  with  huge 
isolated  rocks  ;  and  we  had  not  far  to  go,  before  we  came  upon 
the  object  of  our  search.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in 
two  main  groups,  we  counted  thirty-five  large  sarcophagi  ;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  others  further  up.     A  large  rock  was 

1  Tho  words  IEPOAPOMON  TAflP,  in  arches  and  ran  along  the  surface  of  tho 

the  second  part  of  the  long  Greek  inscrip-  ground  ;  bnt  rattier  to  the  one  in  the  gulf 

tion,  huve  been  read  by  Pres.  WooUey  and  below,  leading  to  Beirut,  which  still  has  in 

Letronne  as  k*po$p6fiov  Wwp,  and  referred  one  place  two  or  throe  tiers  of  arches.  See 

to  an  aqueduct.    They  are,  however,  not  J-etronne's  Letter  to  T.  D.  Woolsey,  in  Revue 

applicable  to  this  aqueduct,  which  had  no  ArcheoL  Mai  1846,  p.  78. 
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selected  ;  the  body  of  the  sarcophagus  excavated  in  it  ;  and 
then  a  heavy  lid  fitted  to  it  ;  without  any  hewing  away  of  the 
rock  outside.  The  lids  were  roof-shaped,  with  a  projecting  knob 
left  at  each  comer  for  ornament.  On  two  lids  we  saw  like  knobs 
in  the  middle.  One  lid  measured  eight  feet  long  by  about  three 
feet  broad  ;  and  was  nearly  two  feet  thick.  There  is  no  regu- 
larity in  the  position  of  the  sarcophagi ;  and  the  lids  have  all 
been  displaced. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sarcophagi  and  surrounded  by  them  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  edifice,  94  feet  long  by  32  feet 
wide,  with  several  partition  walls  within  ;  but  with  nothing  to 
mark  its  date  or  purpose.  There  are  also  two  cisterns  near  by, 
cut  in  the  rocks  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
foundations,  some  Arabs,  who  came  along,  pointed  out  on  a  loose 
stone  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  there  remained  only  the  letters 
ARAMRE. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  ancient  character 
of  this  spot ;  further  than  to  suppose  it  was  a  solitary  place  of 
burial,  perhaps  for  a  race  of  nobles.  The  huge  scattered  rocks 
show  that  it  was  never  inhabited  by  the  living  ;  though  not  im- 
probably the  foundations  may  indicate  a  temple  or  other  erec- 
tion, in  some  connection  with  the  dead.  Ancient  sarcophagi  are 
found  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  nowhere  else, 
unless  perhaps  at  Khan  Khulda,  did  we  meet  with  so  many 
together. — The  place  is  now  utterly  lonely  and  desolate  ;  except 
a  few  small  patches  of  winter  grain  among  the  rocks. 

In  order  to  regain  the  direct  road  to  'Abeih,  we  had  now 
to  cross  the  narrow  gulf  on  the  south.  Under  the  guidance 
of  an  Arab  we  led  our  horses  with  great  difficulty  down  the 
steep  descent.  This  declivity  was  not  rocky;  but  in  some 
few  places  patches  of  wheat  had  been  sown  upon  it.  The  as- 
cent on  the  other  side  was  equally  steep  and  more  rocky  ;  but 
a  goat-path  helped  us  to  surmount  it.  Our  road  now  continued 
to  ascend  gradually,  southeast,  until  we  came  out  upon  the  brow 
of  a  ridge,  looking  down  into  another  deep  valley  before  us.  To 
reach  'Aram6n  we  had  to  pass  high  up  along  the  side  and 
around  the  head  of  this  valley.  This  part  was  laid  off  in  ter- 
races, and  presented  thus  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
with  its  rows  of  seats. 

'Aramdn  lies  also  on  the  steep  side  of  a  valley  with  a  stream. 
Between  this  village  and  'Ain  Kesur  we  lost  our  way,  and 
wandered  for  a  time  among  blind  and  rocky  paths.  We  passed 
five  large  sarcophagi  on  our  right,  excavated  in  large  isolated 
rocks,  and  utterly  lonely.  At  'Ain  Kesur  we  fell  into  the  usual 
road  from  Beirut.  The  village  stands  on  a  broad  layer  of  bare 
rock,  which  extends  far  towards  the  south  ;  and  on  the  north 
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breaks  down  in  a  precipice.  Here  along  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, are  several  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock. 

Between  'Ain  Kcsur  and  'Abeih  the  road  passes  around  the 
head  of  another  valley,  which  runs  down  on  the  north  of  the 
latter  village.  This  is  likewise  laid  off  in  terraces  ;  and  forms  a 
pretty  amphitheatre.  It  was  now  evening  and  almost  dark  ; 
and  on  our  way  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  flock  of  storks  on  their 
migration  northwards.  They  were  lighting  down  for  the  night 
on  the  few  trees  scattered  over  a  large  tract.  We  reached 
'Abeih  at  7£  o'clock,  and  found  a  welcome  in  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Calhoun,  the  head  of  the  seminary. 

The  examination  took  place  mainly  the  next  day.  The 
school  consisted  at  that  time  of  nineteen  boys,  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the 
mission  premises.  They  were  from  various  sects,  Greeks,  Greek 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Druzes ;  at  the  moment  there  were 
no  Maronite  boys.  Besides  the  principal,  Mr  Calhoun,  there 
were  two  promising  native  teachers,  Michael  and  Asaad  ;  and 
two  of  the  older  pupils  sometimes  heard  the  younger  classes. 
Many  of  the  pupils  had  an  air  of  great  intelligence  and  bright- 
ness. The  examination  was  very  thorough  ;  and  embraced  both 
the  elementary  and  more  advanced  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  written  exercises  ;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography, 
the  outlines  of  astronomy  ;  and  especially  lessons  in  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  answers  were  in  general  given 
with  promptness,  and  with  as  much  intelligence  as  in  the  higher 
schools  of  my  own  country  and  Europe.  The  English  language 
is  not  taught,  except  as  a  matter  of  privilege  to  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils  ;  it  being  justly  deemed  important,  that 
the  elements  of  religious  truth  and  knowledge  should  be  lodged 
in  their  minds  through  the  medium  of  their  own  native  tongue. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  from  the  village  were  present  ; 
and  one  or  two  of  high  rank.  In  listening  to  the  examination 
they  were  greatly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  earth's  rotation  ; 
and  one  of  them  laid  his  difficulties  on  that  point  fully  before 
some  of  the  missionaries. 

'Abeih  lies  high  upon  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  commands  of  course  a 
wide  view  of  the  western  declivity,  and  a  distant  one  of  Beirut. 
Back  of  the  village  the  ascent  continues  for  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  whence  one  looks  down 
into  the  great  valley  and  basin  of  the  river  Damtir.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  are  the  ruins  of  a  Khulwch,  a  chapel 
of  the  Druzes.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  river  are  seen 
coming  down  in  their  deep  valleys  from  the  northeast  ;  all  of 
them  having  their  heads  near  the  Damascus  road.    Below  then- 
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junction  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  Jisr  el-K&dy  on  the  road 
leading  to  Deir  el-Kamr.  This  great  valley  has  not  the  preci- 
pices of  the  Beirut  river ;  and  we  could  everywhere  trace  the 
course  of  the  stream  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock.  The  aspect 
of  this  vast  basin  was  much  less  dark  and  desolate,  than  the 
view  had  been  from  Deir  el-KuTah,  where  tracts  of  sandstone 
are  prevalent.  There  was  here  less  of  nakedness  and  more  of 
verdure.  All  the  slopes  were  terraced  ;  and  the  round  heads  of 
the  shorter  valleys  appeared  like  graceful  amphitheatres.  Deir 
el-Kamr  itself  was  not  visible  ;  it  lies  beyond  the  crest  of  the  next 
ridge,  overlooking  a  more  southern  branch  of  the  river.  The 
large  village  of  B'aklin,  which  lies  overagainst  Deir  el-Kamr 
towards  the  south,  was  in  sight.  In  the  east  the  lofty  unbroken 
crest  of  Lebanon  rose  in  majesty  beyond  the  village  of  B&ruk  ; 
from  which  it  there  receives  a  local  name. 

We  returned  on  Wednesday  to  Beirut  by  the  usual  route, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Whiting.  This  falls  into 
the  road  from  Deir  el-Kamr  some  distance  north  of  'Am  Kesur. 
The  latter  path  was  formerly  cleared  of  stones  and  made  com- 
paratively good  by  the  late  Emir  Beshir  ;  but  it  was  now  again 
stony  and  much  washed.  The  missionaries  having  to  pass  often 
between  'Abeih  and  Beirut,  have  for  some  years  employed 
children  and  idlers  along  the  road  every  spring,  at  a  small 
expense,  to  remove  the  stones  and  mend  the  paths.  They  find 
the  benefit  of  this  small  outlay  in  the  saving  of  an  hour  or  two 
of  time  in  every  such  journey.  The  same  is  done  with  like 
advantage  on  the  road  to  Bhamdun. 

At  'Ainab  we  took  the  road  by  Shcmlfin,  where  we  stopped 
for  an  hour  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr  Scott.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment  for  reeling  silk  by 
steam ;  and  was  now  enlarging  his  premises  in  order  to  increase 
his  business.  The  cocoons  are  purchased  from  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Besides  other  similar  English  estab- 
lishments in  the  mountains,  large  quantities  of  cocoons  are 
exported  to  France  to  be  there  reeled.  They  are  first  pressed 
and  thus  brought  into  a  small  compass ;  and  they  afterwards 
swell  out  again  on  being  thrown  into  hot  water. 

We  passed  down  from  Shemlan  by  a  very  steep  descent  to 
'Ain  'Anub  on  the  main  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  road  lies  just  above  a  Greek  convent,  remarkable  only  as  the 
residence  of  the  priest  Flaminius,  who  a  few  years  since  travelled 
in  the  United  States  and  collected  funds  in  order  to  open  schools 
among  his  people.  He  has  been  long  at  home  ;  but  the  schools 
have  not  yet  been  heard  of.  Just  north  of  Kefr  Shima  the 
Wady  Shahrur  comes  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  ; 
a  deep  gorge  celebrated  for  its  fine  climate  and  fruits,  and 
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abounding  in  figs,  olives,  and  grapes.  It  had  now  a  full  stream  ; 
and  nearer  the  sea  takes  the  name  of  Nahr  Ghudir  ;  but  dries 
up  in  summer. 

After  crossing  this  stream,  we  left  the  direct  road  to  Beirut,  and 
kept  more  to  the  right  just  under  the  village  of  el-Hadeth,  in 
order  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  We  found  it 
stretching  across  the  plain  towards  Beirut ;  mostly  along  the 
surface,  though  sometimes  carried  for  a  short  distance  below  it ; 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  wall  of  large  squared  stones, 
enclosing  apparently  a  line  of  tubular  stones  like  those  back  of 
Deir  cl-KuTah.  We  traced  it  for  some  distance  up  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  high  ground  southeast  of  the  city.  In  many  spots 
the  large  Btones  had  been  recently  dug  out  and  carried  off,  to  be 
used  for  building. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  March  18th,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Syrian  mission  was  opened  at  Beirut.  All  the  mission- 
aries except  one  were  present  from  the  stations  at  Beirtit, 
'Abeih,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  and  Tripoly.  On  Friday  morning, 
Mr  Ford  of  Aleppo,  and  Mr  Marsh  of  Mosul,  arrived  in  twelve 
days  from  the  former  city.  They  came  in  drenched  with  rain  ; 
and  had  also  been  out  in  all  the  heavy  storm  of  the  preceding  week. 
Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr  Schneider  likewise  arrived  from 
Aintab,  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  with  his  family ;  where  the 
latter  afterwards  embarked  with  Mr  Marsh  for  Boston. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details,  respecting  the 
business  of  the  mission.  A  brief  account  of  this  general  meet- 
ing is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  year  1852, 1  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  many  important  topics  were  discussed  under  a 
feeling  of  great  responsibility,  and  with  a  spirit  of  Christian 
forbearance,  which  could  only  lead  to  harmonious  results,  and  to 
wider  and  more  efficient  activity.  In  all  these  matters  I  could 
not  but  feel  a  deep  interest ;  both  as  a  member  of  the  Board  at 
home,  and  because  among  the  ten  ordained  missionaries  pres- 
ent, no  less  than  live  had  been  respected  and  beloved  pupils  of 
my  own. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  the 
Bev.  Dr  Perkins  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  inviting  me  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  other  pupils,  to  visit  them  also  in  Persia  ; 
and  proposing  to  meet  me  at  Mosul,  in  order  to  escort  me 
through  the  Kurdish  mountains.  But  as  this  was  a  journey  of 
at  least  forty  days,  I  was  compelled  to  reply,  that  the  sole  object 
of  my  present  journey  was  Palestine ;  and  that  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  my  life  must  be  spent  rather  in  training  missionaries 
at  home,  than  in  visiting  them  in  their  fields  of  labour. 

1  Page  78  sq. 
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To  the  Syrian  mission  as  a  body,  and  to  its  members  indi- 
vidually, I  would  here  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  their  fraternal  kindness  and  welcome  towards  myself  person- 
ally ;  as  also  for  their  prompt  arrangements  in  behalf  of  my 
undertaking ;  by  which  I  was  assured  of  the  companionship  and 
aid  of  some  one  of  their  number  during  the  whole  journey. 

One  topic  on  which  much  attention  was  bestowed,  was  the 
new  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  tongue,  now  in 
progress,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Smith  and  two  native  helpers. 
At  that  time  they  were  just  completing  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
the  book  of  Genesis  had  been  printed  as  a  specimen,  and  sent 
for  corrections  and  remarks  to  scholars,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  printing  of  the  Pentateuch  has  since  been  ordered 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  ;  and  the  translators  afterwards 
passed  to  the  New  Testament.  This  has  since  been  completed  ; 
and  they  are  now  going  on  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  No  Arabic  version  has  ever  been  executed 
under  auspices  so  favourable.  The  translator  in  chief,  after  a 
thorough  biblical  training  at  home,  has  resided  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  east ;  where,  besides  the  daily  use  of  the  spoken 
Arabic,  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the  literary  language,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  native  teachers,  and  in  correspondence  with  leading 
orientalists  of  Germany.  One  of  the  two  native  assistants  was 
educated  at  the  Maronite  college  at  'Ain  Warkah ;  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  missionaries  ;  and  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  last  revision,  is  widely  known  as  the  most  learned 
Arabic  grammarian  and  critic  in  Syria.  From  the  joint  labours 
of  them  all,  a  far  more  correct  and  acceptable  Arabic  version 
may  be  expected,  than  yet  exists. 

In  April  1838,  I  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
same  mission,  held  that  year  at  Jerusalem.  In  describing  that 
meeting  I  referred  to  what  was  then  the  effort  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  the  Levant,  as  being  "  not  to  draw  off  members 
of  the  oriental  churches  to  Protestantism  ;  but  to  awaken  them 
to  a  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Gospel  truth  in  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  its  original  scriptural  form/'1  Their  hope  was, 
that  in  this  way  a  leaven  of  the  truth  might  be  diffused  through- 
out those  churches,  and  thus  by  degrees  work  out  their  resuscita- 
tion. But  since  that  time  a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
What  the  missionaries  did  not  then  seek,  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  especially  by  the  spirit 
of  persecution  manifested  towards  their  hearers  by  the  oriental 
churches.    Persecutions  were  carried  on,  particularly  by  the 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  22r>.  [L  382.] 
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Armenians  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere ;  and  also  by  the 
Greeks  in  Hasbeiya.  In  Syria  this  was  already  known  to  be 
illegal ;  ns  there  existed  a  Fetwa  (opinion)  from  the  chief 
Mufti,  pronouncing  all  non-Muhammedans  to  be  alike  infidels  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  all  to  have  the  like  claim  to 
toleration  and  protection,  even  in  passing  from  one  sect  to 
another.1 

In  Constantinople  things  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  British 
ambassador  was  induced  to  interfere  ;  and  in  November  1847, 
an  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Reshid  Pasha,  was  issued  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Lord  Cowley,  formally  recognising  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  empire  as  constituting  a  separate  and  independent 
religious  community,  and  giving  them  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  most  favoured  of  the  Christian  denominations  in  the 
empire.*  It  was  of  course  not  to  be  expected,  that  under  so 
weak  a  government,  and  throughout  so  many  distant  provinces, 
the  abuses  complained  of  would  at  once  cease,  although  the 
complaints  themselves  were  listened  to  by  the  Porte.  Nor  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  would 
necessarily  survive  a  change  of  administration.  After  three 
years,  therefore,  in  November  1850,  by  the  intervention  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  an  ordinary  Firm&n  was  obtained  from  the 
government  with  the  imperial  cipher,  directed  to  the  Prefect  of 
the  police  in  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Sultan  granted  to 
the  Protestants,  in  their  civil  organization,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  older  Christian  communities  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  This  document  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
charter  of  toleration  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  Porte  ;  though  no  one  anticipated,  but  that 
many  years  would  probably  elapse,  before  it  could  be  carried  into 
complete  operation  and  effect.* 

The  later  demands  and  aggressions  of  Russia  against  the 
Porte,  proved  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants.  In 
June  1853,  the  Sultan  issued  a  special  Hatti-sherif,  that  is,  a 
Firman  bearing  his  own  imperial  autograph,  to  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  his  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  pledging  to 
them  full  protection  in  all  their  privileges,  and  placing  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  Muhammedans  in  respect  to  the  right  of 
public  worship.  To  the  Protestants,  more  than  to  any  other 
community,  was  this  measure  important ;  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  all,  and  more  exposed  to 

1  See  in  full  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  March,  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  1848,  pp. 

1846,  pp.  890-397.— See  also  a  case  de-  141-143. 

cided  at  Beirut,  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  A.  B.  C.       8  See  Mias.  Herald,  April  1861,  p.  114. 

F.  M.  for  1847,  p.  108.  Ann.  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for 

■  See  this  vizierial  order  in  full  in  the  18">1,  pp.  71,  224. 
Miss.  Herald,  for  March  1848,  p.  98.  Ami. 
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annoyance  and  persecution.  The  instrument  in  question  is 
superior  to  the  former  in  the  following  particulars  :  It  bears  the 
Sultan's  own  autograph,  which  is  attached  only  to  documents 
of  the  very  highest  force  and  of  unchanging  perpetuity.  It 
was  addressed  directly  to  the  public  agent  of  the  Protestants, 
and  not  to  a  Turkish  officer.  It  was  officially  promulgated  by 
the  government  throughout  the  empire,  accompanied  by  Firmans 
to  the  different  Pashas  specially  enjoining  its  execution.  Thus 
Protestantism,  by  this  imperial  instrument,  was  established  in 
}>erpetuity  in  Turkey,  with  the  highest  sanctions  known  to 
Muhammcdan  law.1 

The  number  of  Protestants  actually  enrolled  from  among 
the  Armenians,  was  in  1852  supposed  to  be  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  number  in  Syria  is  not  fully  known  ;  but  cannot 
well  be  much  less  than  half  as  many.  Of  all  these  very  many 
have  never  come  at  all  under  direct  missionary  influence. 

Thus  assured  of  toleration  and  protection  from  the  Turkish 
government,  the  missions  both  to  the  Armenians  and  in  Syria 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened.  In  the  latter 
country  native  churches  have  been  gathered  at  Beirut,  Hasbeiya, 
'Abeih,  and  Aleppo,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board ; 
and  also  one  in  Damascus  by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian and  American  Associate  Reformed  churches  acting  in  uni- 
son. There  are  also  regular  preaching  stations  in  some  of  tho 
larger  villages  around  Beirut,  'Abeih,  and  Hasbeiya,  as  also  in 
Sidon  ;  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  missionaries  to  receive 
invitations  to  establish  schools  or  preaching  in  other  places,  where 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  already  declared  themselves 
Protestants,  or  are  ready  to  take  that  step. 

The  newly  organized  native  church  in  Beirut  is  distinct 
from  the  mission  church  ;  which  latter  has  existed  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Syrian  mission.  The  chapel  of  the 
mission  is  devoted  to  public  worship  both  in  English  and  Arabic. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  southwestern  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  from  the  west  the  large  open  area  outside  of 
the  southern  city  wall.  It  had  recently  been  commodiously  fit- 
ted up  with  seats,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  American 
consul  and  other  Frank  residents.  The  service  in  English  on 
Sunday  was  held  in  the  forenoon  at  10£  o'clock  ;  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  missionaries.  The  audiences  which  I  saw  there,  on 
several  of  these  occasions,  numbered  on  an  average  from  fifty  to 
sixty  persons ;  several  of  them  being  Arabs  who  understood 

1  See  for  thia  Hatti-therif  and  other  Journ.  of  the  Am.  Oriental  Soc.  Vol.  IV. 

documents,  Dwight'a  Christianity  in  Tur-  p.  443.     The  Turkish  original  with  a 

key,  Boston  18f>4,  p.  320,  and  App.  G.  German  translation  is  found  in  the  Zeit- 

Abo  Miss.  Herald,  April  1851,  p.  106.  Bchrift  der  morgcnl.  Ges.  IX.  p.  843  sq. 
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English.  In  Arabic  there  were  two  services  ;  one  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
service  was  usually  conducted  by  a  native  helper  ;  that  in  the 
afternoon,  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  In  the  Arabic  services  a 
separation  was  still  made  between  the  sexes  according  to  the 
national  custom.  The  females  sat  in  a  recess  having  a  different 
entrance,  with  a  curtain  drawn  before  them  ;  yet  so  that  they 
could  see  the  preacher.  There  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty 
men  in  attendance  ;  and  quite  a  number  of  females  behind  the 
screen.  The  appearance  at  all  times  was  one  of  quiet  and  de- 
vout attention. 

The  chapel  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  mission  press  ;  and  in  a  large  upper  room  in  the  third  story 
of  the  same  building  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  is 
carried  on.  In  this  room  too  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Its  windows  command  a  pleasing  view  of  the  city 
and  the  adjacent  country,  with  Lebanon  in  the  background. 
Close  at  hand  below  is  the  American  cemetery  connected  with 
the  mission  premises.  At  the  timo  of  my  former  visit,  it  was 
"  by  the  way  side  ; "  but  is  now  surrounded  with  houses.  The 
principal  graves  at  that  time  were  those  of  Pliny  Fisk  and  Mr 
Abbot  the  former  British  consul  ;  but  the  number  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  no 
ordained  missionary  from  the  Syrian  field  had  in  this  interval  of 
fourteen  years  been  called  to  his  rest ;  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Hebard,  who  died  at  Malta,  June  30th,  1841,  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  But  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  several 
had  fallen  ;  and  one  reads  upon  their  lowly  monuments  the 
names  of  Mrs  Hebard,  Mrs  Smith,  Mrs  Wolcott,  Mrs  Robson 
of  Damascus,  and  others.  And  later,  on  our  return  from  Jeru- 
salem in  June,  another  newly  made  grave  met  our  eyes  ;  that  of 
Miss  Whittlesey,  a  teacher  in  the  female  boarding  school  of 
the  mission.  She  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  during  our 
absence,  just  as  she  had  become  mistress  of  the  language  and 
qualified  for  her  work  ;  on  which  she  had  entered  with  great 
devotedness,  and  with  the  prospect  of  doing  much  good.  To 
this  sad  list  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  the  Rev.  George 
B.  Whiting,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  mission  ;  who 
died  at  Beirut  of  cholera,  Nov.  8th,  1855.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  devoted  missionary,  wise  in  counsel,  and  faithful  and  discreet 
in  action. 

Here  too  lie  buried  quite  a  number  of  British  officers  and 
marines,  victims  of  the  war  of  1840.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches itself  also  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Lieut.  Dale,  the 
scientific  second  officer  of  the  American  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan.    Worn  down  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
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Burvey,  be  was  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  a  nervous  fever  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  party  to  Beirut.  He  was  able  to  reach 
the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  at  Bhamdun  ;  where, 
after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1848.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  years ; 
was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  elegant  manners  ;  and  had 
been  selected  for  his  post  because  of  his  experience  as  an  engi- 
neer both  by  sea  and  land.  I  had  enjoyed  much  friendly  inter- 
course with  him  in  New  York  before  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  then  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  visit 
his  grave  upon  this  distant  shore.  A  plain  monument,  erected 
by  a  family  friend,  now  marks  the  spot.1 

Among  the  indirect,  but  natural  effects  of  the  labours  and 
example  of  the  missionaries  in  this  region,  has  been  the  waking 
up  of  the  Arab  mind  in  a  partial  degree,  to  inquiries  and 
efforts  of  its  own.  From  such  influences  there  has  arisen  in 
Beirut  a  native  "  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  It  was  formed 
early  in  1847,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  missionaries, 
in  consequence  of  the  urgent  solicitation  of  intelligent  natives, 
chiefly  young  men,  desirous  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. A  part  only  of  these  young  men  had  been  educated  in 
the  mission  seminary.  They  meet  semi-monthly  ;  when  literary 
information  is  communicated  ;  papers  are  read  ;  questions  dis- 
cussed ;  and  occasionally  lectures  are  delivered.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  society  had  collected  a  library  of  more 
than  750  volumes  ;  among  which  were  527  Arabic  and  Turkish 
manuscripts  and  229  printed  books  in  various  languages.  Of 
the  manuscripts  514  were  purchased  in  one  collection  for  7000 
piastres,  or  about  280  dollars.  Many  of  these  are  very  old  ; 
some  of  them  dating  back  seven  or  eight  centuries.  This 
library  belonged  to  a  noble  family  so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to 
sell.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  Muslim  theology,  law,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic  ;  with  a  fair  proportion  of  mathematics, 
medicine,  history,  and  philosophical  works.8 

It  was  my  privilege  during  my  stay  in  Beirut  to  attend  on 
two  occasions  the  meetings  of  this  society.  At  the  first  the 
regular  order  of  the  evening  was  a  discussion  of  the  question  : 
"  Are  all  men  capable  of  civilization  ?  "  Quite  a  number  were 
present  besides  the  members.  With  one  exception  the  speakers 
were  all  natives  ;  and,  so  far  as  manner  was  concerned,  acquitted 
themselves  well.  I  have  heard  much  worse  speaking  before 
Literary  Societies  in  London  and  New  York.    As  an  officer  of 

1  See  letters  announcing  the  decease  of  Zeitechrift  dor  morgenl.  Gesellsohaft,  B. 

Lieut  Pale,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Nov.  1848,  II  1848,  p.  878-388.    Journ.  of  the  Am. 

pp.  7G9,  770.    Soo  alao  Lynch's  Official  Oriental  Soc  Vol  III.  p.  477-486.  Comp, 

Report,  4to.  p.  45.    Narrative  etc  p.  506.  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  203. 
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the  American  Oriental  Society  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  bring  a 
salutation  to  this  young  sister,  the  daughter  of  the  east ;  and  I 
could  not  help  expressing  a  hope  and  confidence,  that  the  efforts 
of  this  little  band  may  yet  be  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing 
in  a  better  day  for  Arabic  literature  and  science  throughout  the 
Arabian  world. 

On  the  other  occasion  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  public  lec- 
ture from  Michael  'Aram&n,  the  senior  native  teacher  in  the 
seminary  at  'Abeih.  His  subject  was  :  "  The  cultivation  of 
the  mechanic  arts  in  Syria."  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  these  as 
connected  with  a  higher  development  of  social  life ;  and  pointed 
out  as  the  best  means  of  their  dissemination,  the  introduction 
of  schools,  literary  societies,  religious  teaching,  and  female  educa- 
tion. Michael  is  quite  popular  among  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
Beirut ;  and  they  justly  expect  much  from  him  in  his  future 
career.  The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  and  the 
audience  was  larger  than  had  ever  before  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Other  smaller  circles  have  also  been  formed  among  the 
native  young  men,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  and  mutual 
improvement  ;  but  with  these  the  missionaries  have  had  no  con- 
nection. The  members  of  all  these  literary  societies  are  mostly 
from  the  Christian  population. 

Beirut  as  the  chief  port  of  Syria,  is  the  residence  of  the  for- 
eign consuls  ;  and  is  of  course  frequented  by  travellers.  This  is 
seen,  too,  in  the  increased  number  of  hotels.  The  largest  is  the 
Locanda  Belvedere,  situated  on  the  shore  half  a  mile  or  more 
west  of  the  city.  The  regularity  of  the  steamers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean has  added  so  much  to  the  facility  and  certainty  of  travel 
in  the  east,  that  the  number  of  travellers  is  very  greatly  in- 
creased. From  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  are  said  to  pass  though  Syria  every  year. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  travellers  had  outnumbered  the  English. — In 
calling  one  day  on  a  friend  in  the  hotel,  I  met  there  our  old  at- 
tendant Komeh,  who  accompanied  us  in  1838  from  Cairo  quite 
round  to  Beirut ;  and  who  has  since,  in  consequence  of  our  favour- 
able notice,  been  somewhat  in  demand  among  travellers.  He 
was  now  in  attendance  on  a  Scotch  gentleman ;  but  having 
learned  some  English,  he  more  usually  undertakes  to  conduct 
parties  as  a  "dragoman."  His  appearance  was  not  much 
changed  ;  and  his  English  was  not  particularly  intelligible.  He 
did  not  recognise  me  at  first ;  and  his  last  request,  as  I  turned 
to  leave  him,  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  trade,  that  I  would  give 
him  "  a  recommendation."  Two  months  later,  during  our  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  he  came  in  again  from  Egypt  with  the  family  of 
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an  English  clergyman,  from  whom  he  was  said  to  receive  fifteen 
pounds  sterling  a  day  for  the  journey  ;  but  this  included  (it  was 
said)  an  extra  camel  or  two  through  the  desert,  to  carry  water 
for  the  daily  bath  of  a  child. 

To  the  American  consul,  J.  Hosford  Smith  Esq.  and  to  his 
estimable  family,  I  was  greatly  indebted  for  their  daily  courte- 
sies and  kind  offices.  Mr  Smith  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
sincere  regard  of  the  missionaries  ;  while  his  prompt  attentions 
and  acts  of  kindness  to  his  numerous  travelling  countrymen,  se- 
cured  for  him  their  grateful  respect.  Of  his  manly  and  upright 
bearing  in  his  official  duties,  and  its  influence  upon  the  local 
government  and  upon  the  people,  I  need  not  here  speak  ;  it 
was  known  and  appreciated  by  all. 

Mr  Moore  also,  the  British  consul-general,  tendered  every 
facility  in  behalf  of  my  undertaking ;  and  I  almost  regretted 
my  being  unable  to  profit  by  his  kindness,  because  every  thing 
was  so  fully  provided  for  by  other  friends.  The  Prussian  consul, 
Mr  Weber,  I  saw  several  times.  He  is  a  relative  of  Dr  Schulz, 
late  Prussian  consul  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  died  there  a  few 
months  before,  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  From  him  I  learned, 
that  no  note  or  memorandum  whatever  had  been  found  among 
the  papers  of  Schulz,  relating  to  his  travels  and  observations  in 
the  Holy  Land.  All  that  he  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject,  had 
been  transmitted  to  Germany  before  his  decease.  Mr  Black,  a 
resident  British  merchant,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  Mr  Thomson,  exerts  a  wide  and  good  influence.  He 
acts  as  the  banker  of  the  American  mission  ;  as  also  of  that  at 
Damascus.  At  Beirut,  I  made  likewise  the  acquaintance  of  Dr 
Paulding  of  Damascus,  returning  from  a  journey  to  Cairo  and 
Sinai.  A  few  days  later  we  had  also  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Mr 
Porter  of  Damascus ;  to  whom  I  was  afterwards  so  much 
indebted  in  that  city. 

It  had  been  arranged,  that  Dr  Smith  would  accompany 
me  to  Jerusalem  ;  taking  the  route  through  southern  Leba- 
non and  Galilee,  and  along  the  western  border  of  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  Judea ;  and  returning  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  same  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Hasbeiya.  We  pur- 
posed to  travel  leisurely  ;  and  turn  aside  to  examine  every 
point  of  interest  along  the  route.  At  Hasbeiya  Mr  Thomson 
would  take  me  up ;  and  after  exploring  with  me  the  plain  of 
the  Huleh,  the  region  of  Bani&s,  and  the  rugged  chasm  of  the 
Litany,  would  bring  me  forward  to  Damascus.  From  thence 
Dr  De  Forest  proposed  to  go  with  me  through  the  Buka'a  to 
Ba'albek  and  further  north  ;  but  this  purpose  was  frustrated  by 
the  subsequent  decease  of  Miss  Whittlesey,  which  threw  upon 
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him  the  whole  care  of  the  female  boarding  school.  His  place 
with  me  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Robson  of  Damascus. 

The  spring  was  now  advancing  ;  but  the  latter  rains  had  not 
yet  ceased  ;  and  Dr  Smith,  who  was  to  be  my  companion,  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  fever,  which  had  prevented  his 
attendance  for  much  of  the  time  on  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Could  I  have  foreseen  while  at  Smyrna,  all  these 
causes  of  delay,  I  would  gladly  have  remained  over  one  trip  of 
the  steamer  and  visited  Constantinople.  Or  could  I  have  gone 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  returned  before  the  meeting  of  the  mission, 
my  time  might  perhaps  have  been  employed  to  more  purpose. 
Yet  this  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  ;  although  the  distance 
docs  not  exceed  150  miles  ;  which  however  ordinarily  occupies 
six  or  eight  days  of  travel.  Just  here  the  difference  of  the 
orient  and  Occident  stands  out  in  startling  contrast.  The  like 
distance  of  150  miles  between  New  York  and  Albany  is  run 
every  night  by  swift  steamers  in  little  more  than  eight  hours  ; 
and  every  day  by  railway  trains  in  five  or  six  hours.  The  210 
miles  between  Liverpool  and  London  I  had  just  before  traversed 
in  5£  hours.  So  true  it  is  that  days  of  travel  in  the  east  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  less  than  hours  to  the  iron  horse. 

The  meeting  of  the  mission,  which  heretofore  had  seldom 
continued  more  than  a  week,  was  this  year  extended  to  a 
fortnight ;  the  closing  session  having  been  held  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  March  31st.  As  however  the  weather  still  re- 
mained unsettled,  there  was  no  reason  on  my  part  to  regret  this 
further  delay. 

Our  preparations  were  seasonably  begun  and  completed.  As 
the  missionaries  are  under  the  necessity  of  journeying  more  or 
less  every  year,  their  travelling  equipage  is  usually  on  hand.  Dr 
Smith  decided  to  take  along  his  own  large  tent,  very  similar  to 
the  one  we  had  used  upon  our  former  journey  ;  and  there  was 
the  usual  supply  of  bedding  for  each,  with  a  large  piece  of 
painted  canvas  to  spread  it  upon  by  night,  and  to  roll  it  in  by 
day.  Each  of  my  successive  travelling  companions  took  along 
his  family  servant,  who  acted  also  as  cook  and  purveyor,  and 
relieved  us  from  all  petty  bargainings  by  the  way.  As  second 
servant,  we  hired  a  young  man,  Besharah,  from  'Abeih,  who 
proved  very  faithful,  and  continued  with  mo  the  whole  time. 

As  my  companions  would  all  ride  their  own  horses,  I  pre- 
ferred also  to  purchase  one  ;  as  I  could  thus  secure  a  good  horse 
for  the  journey,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  chances  and 
difficulties  of  hiring.  A  horse  was  hired  for  Rashid  our  head 
servant ;  on  which  he  carried  in  a  H&rj,  or  large  saddle-bags, 
the  provisions  and  stores  for  the  day.  In  this  way  we  could 
make  excursions,  or  take  a  more  circuitous  route  ;  leaving  the 
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baggage  animals  to  go  on  directly  to  our  night-quarters.  We 
afterwards  found  this  to  be  a  very  convenient  arrangement. 
Two  mules  would  have  sufficed  us  ;  but  we  took  three  ;  in  order 
that  Besharah  might  ride  a  part  of  the  time  and  so  come  in 
fresh  at  night,  when  his  services  were  most  wanted.  Each  mule 
was  followed  by  its  master;  two  from  'Abeih  and  the  other 
from  'Aramon  ;  one  a  Maronite  and  two  Druzes.  The  Maro- 
nite  had  along  a  little  donkey,  on  which  occasionally  he  could 
rest  his  legs  by  way  of  change. 

The  more  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  Syria  at  present,  is 
for  a  party  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  dragoman,  a 
native  who  speaks  more  or  less  of  English,  French,  or  Italian. 
This  person  undertakes  to  provide  for  them  provisions,  ser- 
vants, tents,  bedding,  animals,  and  all  the  equipage  of  travel,  for 
a  stipulated  daily  sum ;  which  is  seldom  if  ever  less  than  a 
pound  sterling  a  day,  for  each  person ;  and  is  often  more. 

We  found  the  expenses  of  travel  on  this  journey  compara- 
tively less  than  on  the  former  one  under  the  Egyptian  rule. 
The  wages  of  the  head  servant  were  about  five  dollars  a  month 
and  those  of  the  second  about  three  ;  besides  presents  to  both. 
For  each  mule  we  paid  ten  piastres  a  day  (instead  of  fifteen  as 
formerly)  while  travelling,  and  half  price  for  the  days  we  lay 
stilL  Our  daily  purchases  too,  being  all  made  by  native  servants 
on  whom  we  could  rely,  and  who  were  acquainted  in  the  country, 
were  very  reasonable.  In  this  way  our  daily  expenses  were  less 
than  a  pound  sterling,  for  the  whole  party. 

We  took  with  us  no  weapons  whatever ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  felt  the  need  of  any.  Each  of  us  had  a  Schmal- 
kalder,8  compass  ;  with  which  most  of  the  bearings  were  taken. 
We  had  also  a  pocket-compass,  measuring  tapes,  and  thermom- 
eters ;  but  no  barometer.  The  measurements  with  the  aneroid 
given  in  the  following  work  are  duo  mainly  to  Dr  De  Forest. 
Besides  the  books  mentioned  in  my  former  work,  I  had  with  me 
the  first  two  parts  of  Hitter's  great  work  on  Palestine ;  and  the 
sheets  of  the  third  part,  as  far  as  to  the  description  of  'Akka, 
with  which  the  author  had  kindly  furnished  me  in  advance  of 
publication.  We  were  well  supplied  with  the  latest  and  best 
maps,  including  the  large  route-map  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedi- 
tion ;  but  found  them  all,  of  course,  defective  in  the  parts  of 
the  country  which  we  traversed. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Gh  P.  Marsh,  then  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Constantinople,  we  each  received  an  imperial 
Firman  for  the  journey.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  traveller  to 
take  a  Tezkirah  from  the  authorities  of  Beirut,  in  which  ser- 
vants and  muleteers  are  included.  From  the  custom-house  in 
Beirut,  which  controls  all  others  in  Syria,  we  obtained  a  paper 
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exempting  our  effects  from  any  examination  at  the  gates  of  cities. 
These  papers  were  of  course  enough  for  all  purposes  ;  yet  after- 
wards, in  'Akka  and  Jerusalem,  we  obtained  a  BUyuruldy  from 
the  Pasha  in  each  of  those  cities ;  in  order  that  they  might 
thus  be  made  directly  responsible,  should  any  thing  untoward 
take  place  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 

The  Turkish  government  has  wisely  continued  and  extended 
the  system  of  posts,  introduced  into  Syria  during  the  Egyptian 
dominion.  At  present  a  post  travels  every  week  to  and  fro 
between  Beirut  and  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Y&fa.  Another  passes 
northwards  weekly  to  Tripoly  and  L&dakiyeh,  and  thence  to 
Aleppo.  The  communication  with  Damascus  is  twice  a  week. 
From  Aleppo  and  Aintab  a  land  post  goes  regularly  through 
Asia  Minor  both  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  The  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  all  these  routes  is  tolerably  rapid,  and  not 
expensive. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  an  Austrian  steamer  from  Smyrna 
arrived  at  Beirut  every  fortnight,  and  returned  after  three  or 
four  days. — Twice  in  each  month  a  French  steamer  came  in 
from  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  until  midsummer  ;  when  a 
new  arrangement  went  into  operation.  This  was  a  line  of 
French  steamers  to  ply  between  Alexandria  and  Smyrna  at 
intervals  of  twenty  days,  touching  at  Beirut  and  other  Syrian 
ports.— Up  to  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  English  mail-steamer 
had  run  once  a  month  from  Alexandria  to  Beirut,  and  back  ; 
but  was  then  discontinued. 
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FROM  BEIRUT  THROUGH  GALILEE  TO  'AKKA. 

Our  departure  from  Beirut  was  at  last  fixed  for  Monday,  the 
5th  of  April,  1852.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  French 
steamer  arrived  from  Alexandria,  bringing  letters  and  news  from 
Europe  and  the  New  World.  We  sent  off  Besharah  with  the 
mules  and  luggage  about  11  o'clock  ;  intending  to  pitch  our 
tent  for  the  night  at  Neby  Yunas. 

We  left  the  houso  of  Dr  Smith  at  12.45  ;  and  stopping  a 
moment  at  the  houses  of  friends  to  bid  adieu,  we  took  the  road 
to  Sidon.  In  crossing  the  sand  hills,  we  noticed  again  the  sur- 
face rippled  by  the  wind,  like  the  sea  when  calm.  During  high 
winds,  the  sand  moves  forward  in  wavy  lines  ;  and  sometimes 
rises  and  fills  the  air.  At  1.50  we  reached  Nahr  Ghudir,  coming 
down  from  Wady  Shahrnr ;  now  a  considerable  stream  flowing 
through  the  sands.  Later  in  the  season  it  dries  up.  At  2.10  wo 
were  at  the  deserted  Dukkan  el-Kusis,  where  we  had  turned  off 
on  our  way  to  'Abeih.  Dukkdn  is  the  appropriate  name  for  the 
small  stations  or  shops  along  the  way,  where  food,  fodder,  and 
the  like  are  sold,  in  distinction  from  the  larger  Khans.  A  few 
minutes  further  was  the  Nahr  Yabis,  now  dry.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  promontory  of  Beirut  ;  the 
Nahr  el-Maut  being  the  northern  one.  As  we  passed  along,  the 
village  of  Burj  el-Burajineh  was  on  our  left  in  the  low  plain  ; 
and  the  larger  Shuweifat  in  three  divisions  on  the  roots  of  the 
mountain. 

We  came  to  Khan  Khulda  at  2.50,  the  Hcldua  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary.  Here  are  two  or  three  small  buildings  ( Duk- 
kan s),  only  one  of  which  was  occupied.  It  is  reckoned  three 
mule  hours  from  Beirut.  We  examined  the  sarcophagi  on  tho 
side  of  the  hill  on  the  left  a  few  minutes  beyond.  They  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  we  saw  on  our  way  to  'Abeih ;  except 
that  here  the  lids  were  mostly  fitted  on  with  grooves  ;  and  some 
of  the  sarcophagi  are  hewn  also  on  the  outside  ;  there  is  a  large 
number  of  them.    We  could  find  no  inscriptions.   This  spot  too 
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was  apparently  the  last  resting-place  of  an  honoured  race  ;  but 
all  record  of  its  history  has  perished. 

We  started  again  after  ten  minutes  ;  and  came  at  3.20  to 
Dukkan  el-Ghafr.  Just  north  of  it  was  the  Wady  now  dry, 
coming  down  from  'Abeih,  and  entering  the  sea  on  a  projecting 
point.  As  we  proceeded  several  villages  and  convents  came 
in  sight  upon  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  We  passed  a  Muhammedan 
at  his  solitary  devotions  by  the  way  side ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
stopped  for  five  minutes  to  take  the  bearings  given  in  the  note. 1 

We  reached  the  Nahr  Damur  at  4.20,  in  winter  one  of  the 
most  furious  torrents  of  Lebanon.  The  ford  is  quite  near  its 
mouth,  where  we  took  bearings  ;*  and  just  above  are  three  large 
ruined  arches  of  a  lofty  bridge,  with  small  arches  at  the  sides. 
There  was  now  a  considerable  and  rapid  stream  ;  the  water  reach- 
ing above  the  bellies  of  the  horses.  The  road  soon  leaves  the 
Band,  and  passes  along  the  side  of  the  declivity  to  R&s  Sa'diyeh. 
This  point  is  about  halfway  between  the  Damur  and  Neby  Yu- 
nas ;  and  there  is  no  second  point  beyond,  as  marked  on  the 
maps.  This  cape  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Platanum*  On 
both  sides  of  this  point  for  a  long  distance,  are  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  Roman  road,  extending  from  near  the  Damur  almost  to 
Neby  Yunas,  with  slight  interruptions.  The  ancient  pavement 
is  mostly  worn  or  torn  away,  and  the  path  is  on  the  surface  of 
the  rock  below  ;  but  the  wall  or  masonry  along  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  road  is  everywhere  visible.  We  reached  Neby  Yu- 
nas at  o'clock,  in  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  from 
Beirut,  instead  of  the  usual  six  hours. 

Here  our  troubles  for  the  night  began.  We  had  sent  off  our 
muleteers  early  from  Beirut,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  be- 
fore us,  and  have  the  tent  ready  on  our  arrival.  But  they  had 
played  the  laggard  ;  and  we  had  passed  them  not  far  south  of 
Khan  Khulda.  It  was  long  before  they  came  up  ;  and  then  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  spot  on  the  sandy  soil  round  about,  where 
the  tent-pins  would  hold.  But  the  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome  ;  the  tent  was  pitched  ;  we  were  safely  housed  beneath 
it,  and  partook  of  our  first  meal,  which  Bashid  had  prepared. 
We  were  left  to  ourselves ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the 
present  and  the  past  came  over  us  with  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing. Here  we  were  once  more,  in  our  tent,  not  the  same  indeed 
as  formerly,  yet  so  like  it  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ;  the 
furniture  and  all  our  travelling  equipments  were  similar  ;  several 

1  Bearings  at  4  o'clock :  'Abeih  80°.  N.  75'  E.   Khttlweh  of  Ba'wintoh  N.  G0° 

Vill.  Dumur  86°,  dirt.  2  m.    en-Na'meh  E.    Deir  en-Na'meh  N.  35"  E.  cl-Mn'- 

35°.  Deir  en-Na'meh  42°.  el-Mu'allakah  allakah  N.  85°  E.    ed-Damur  N.  50°  E. 

64%  dirt.  1  m.  ed-Dilkemiyeh  south  of  river  S.  65°  E. 

*  Bearings  at  mouth  of  the  Damur :  el-  Cape  es-Sa'diveh  S.  60°  W. 
Bum  E.  Course  of  river  S.  80°  E.  'Abeih      *  See  Vol  II.  p.  488.  [iiL  483.] 
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articles  were  the  very  same  ;  and  our  places  in  the  tent  were  as 
of  old.  It  was  as  if  we  were  continuing  a  journey  of  yesterday ; 
and  the  intervening/owrteen  years  seemed  to  vanish  away.  And 
when  we  reverted  to  the  reality,  we  could  not  but  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God  in  preserving  our  lives,  and  per- 
mitting us  once  more,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  prosecute 
together  the  researches  which  we  had  together  begun.  We  could 
not  but  regard  it  as  a  high  and  certainly  an  unusual  privilege,  thus 
after  fourteen  long  years  again  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  in- 
vestigations, at  the  very  point  where  they  had  been  broken  off. 

This  place,  el-Jiyeh,  or  Neby  Yunas,  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Porphyreon.1  At  the  fountain  of  the  village  there  is  a 
large  ancient  sarcophagus  now  used  as  a  trough,  with  a  rude 
ornament  sculptured  on  its  front  and  end.  The  people  knew 
nothing  of  where  it  came  from ;  but  said  it  was  there  when 
they  were  born.  In  one  of  the  lanes  lies  a  column  of  grey  granite, 
ten  feet  long.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  visible  remains  of  Por- 
phyreon.— Near  Berja,  a  village  some  two  miles  distant  in  the 
mountain,  are  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  with 
upright  doors,  and  sculptured  ornaments.  These  my  companion 
had  formerly  visited.* 

Tuesday ',  April  6th. — The  experience  of  yesterday  was  not 
to  be  the  end  of  our  troubles  at  Neby  Yunas.  The  evening  had 
been  mild  and  pleasant  ;  the  thermometer  at  72°  in  our  tent ; 
and  we  had  nattered  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  night. 
But  after  midnight  a  strong  Sirocco  wind  arose  ;  and  about  3 
o'clock  a  violent  puff  tore  up  the  tent-pins  from  the  sandy  soil  ; 
and  threw  down  the  tent  upon  us  as  we  slept.  For  a  time  we  tried 
to  sleep  on  beneath  the  fallen  canvas  ;  but  the  flapping  in  the 
wind  was  too  great ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  rise.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east ;  and  we  therefore  decided  to 
take  an  early  start,  rather  than  try  to  raise  the  tent.  We  ac- 
cordingly breakfasted  by  the  dim  mingled  light  qf  the  grey  dawn 
and  the  pale  moon  ;  and  at  5.10  were  again  on  our  way. 

The  road  led  for  a  time  along  the  sandy  shore  ;  and  then 
higher  up  on  the  rocky  declivity.  Here  we  again  fell  in 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  ;  which  continue  for 
most  of  the  way  to  Sidon.  At  5.40  we  were  on  the  highest 
point  of  R&s  Jedrah,  which  projects  between  the  cove  of  Neby 
Yun£s  and  the  smaller  one  of  Rumeileh.  Half  an  hour  later 
we  crossed  W&dy  Shehim  coming  down  from  Jun,  now  dry,  and 
having  on  it  the  abutments  of  a  Roman  bridge.  The  village  of 
Rumeileh  is  on  the  ridge  which  runs  down  and  terminates  in  a 

1  See  VoL  II.  p.  487.  [UL  p.  481.1  Land*  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  211  — Bearing? 

*  See  VoL  IL  p.  487.  [iiL  p.  432.]  These  from  Neby  Yunaa :  Berja  S.  50°  E.  2  m 
•cpnlchrea  wore  also  viatod  by  Dr  Wilson,    Ba'alr  S.  80°  E  2  m. 
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point  called  Kas  Kumeileh.  This  we  reached  at  6.35  ;  and  had 
a  noble  view  of  Sidon,  still  three  quarters  of  an  hour  distant. 
Instead  of  continuing  along  the  ancient  and  modern  road  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Auwaly,  we  struck  down  to  the  sands  ;  and  at 
6.55  forded  that  stream  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The 
road  by  the  bridge  is  fifteen  minutes  longer.  The  river  was  here 
larger  than  the  Damur  ;  but  was  running  over  shallow  pebbly 
rapids  ;  so  that  the  ford  was  less  difficult.  At  7.20  we  reached 
the  eastern  gate  of  Sidon. 

The  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson,  in  whose  kind  family 
we  spent  much  of  the  day,  (Dr  Van  Dyck  and  his  family  being 
absent,)  is  just  north  of  this  gate,  within  the  city,  and  adjacent 
to  the  eastern  wall.  When  he  took  the  house,  it  had  fallen  into 
great  decay ;  but  has  been  fitted  up  by  him,  and  now  forms  a 
commodious  dwelling,  with  a  wide  prospect  over  the  rich  envi- 
rons of  Sidon,  extending  quite  to  the  mountains.1  A  large 
room  with  a  dome  forms  an  excellent  chapel.  Here,  in  some  of 
the  rooms,  the  windows  were  still  unglazed,  as  formerly  in  Beirut. 
As  we  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  mainly  occu- 
pied in  gathering  information  as  to  the  best  routes,  and  the 
objects  to  be  examined  along  our  way.  In  this  we  were  assisted 
by  the  American  consular  agent,  Ibrahim  Nukldy,  who  called 
upon  us  ;  the  same  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  former 
visit. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  Sidon  are  few. 
Several  granite  columns  are  strewed  on  the  east  of  the  city  ; 
another  forms  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  ; 
and  quite  a  number  are  said  to  be  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
island  castle.8 

We  left  our  kind  friends  at  3  o'clock,  and  turned  our  faces 
eastward  ;  intending  to  visit  the  southeastern  portions  of  Leb- 
anon. I  had  already  obtained  a  view  of  the  inner  basins  and 
gulfs  of  the  Beirut  river  and  the  Damur ;  and  desired  now  to 
get  a  like  general  view  of  the  upper  gulfs  of  the  Auwaly.  This 
stream,  coming  from  above  el-Bfiruk,  is  called  the  river  of  Barak 
until  it  turns  westward  at  almost  a  right  angle.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  of  Jezzin,  coming  down  from  the  south,  in 
nearly  an  opposite  direction,  on  the  east  of  the  northwestern 

1  Bearings  from  Sidon :  el-Mugdusheh  place  of  threshing-floors,  a  large  and  re- 

164°,  dbt.  3  m.    Miych  wa-Miyeh  135",  markable  sarcophagus  of  a  king  of  Sidon, 

1  |m.    Derb  cs-Sin  1 70%  2\  m.    HAret  having  upon  it  tin?  longest  Phcnician  in- 

Saida  107%  1  m.  el-Helaliyeh  75°,  1±  m.  ecription  as  yet  discovered.    The  sarco- 

Beramiych  61s,  3  m.    Rum  100°.  Jcba'a  phagns  has  been  transported  to  Paris.  Sec 

12G°.  Dietrich,  Zwei  Sidonische  Inschriften,  Mar- 

*  In  January,  1855,  there  was  disin-  burg  1855.    Rcediger  in  Zeitschr.  <L  mor* 

terred,  at  a  point  about  one  mile  southeast  genl.  Ges.  IX.  p.  647  sq.    Journ.  of  the 

from  tho  south  end  of  Sidon,  and  as  far  Am.  Oriental  Soc.  vol.  V.  pp.  227-269. 
Bouthweat  from  Haret  Saida,  near  an  old 
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branch  of  Jebel  Rihan.  This  latter  ridge  terminates  towards 
the  north  in  a  lofty  bluff,  which  occupies  the  angle  between  the 
streams  below  their  junction  ;  and  on  it  is  the  conspicuous 
Wely  of  Neby  Mishy.  The  united  stream  here  first  takes  the 
name  of  Auwaly,  and  flows  for  a  time  through  the  fine  alluvial 
tract  called  Merj  Bisry.  A  little  west  of  the  bluff  of  Neby 
Mishy  is  the  high  conical  point  of  Ruweiset  Rum,  south  of  the 
Auwaly,  overlooking  its  deep  valley,  and  commanding  likewise 
a  view  up  the  river  of  B&ruk.  This  spot  we  therefore  proposed 
to  visit. 

The  western  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  indeed  its  great  western 
slope,  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Auwaly.  The  high  crest 
or  backbone  of  the  mountain  lying  east  of  the  rivers  of  Baruk 
and  Jezzin,  continues  on  southwards,  though  sometimes  broken 
into  lesser  ridges,  and  throwing  up  the  twin  peaks  of  Niha  (Tom 
Niha),  until  at  length  it  ends  in  the  ridges  of  Jebel  Rihan  north 
of  the  fortress  esh-Shuldf,  between  the  Litany  and  Wady 
Jerrauk.  The  name  Jebel  Rihan  (Myrtle  mountain)  is  applied 
to  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  Lebanon  south  of  Kefr 
Huneh  ;  including  also  the  high  ridge  or  hook  running  out  on 
the  west  of  the  river  of  Jezzin. 

The  country  between  Sidon  and  Jebel  Rihan  is  rolling  and 
uneven,  with  rounded  hills  and  broad  valleys,  but  no  mountains. 
Deep  valleys  have  their  beginnings  on  the  flank  of  Rihfin  ;  and 
high  ridges  run  out  between  them,  forming  huge  buttresses  in 
front,  which  gradually  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  open 
country. 

Ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  city  gates  we  began  to  ascend 
the  first  hill  or  broad  swell  near  the  village  H&ret  Saida.  The 
weather  was  delightful  ;  and  we  had  a  fine  view  towards  the 
south  across  a  fertile  region,  as  far  as  to  the  hills  and  point  of 
Surafend  or  Sarcpta.1  We  reached  the  top  at  3.45  ;  having  the 
village  of  Mejdel  Yun  just  on  our  right.2  The  country  in  sight 
was  hilly,  with  a  whitish  clayey  soil,  in  which  the  olive  tree  seems 
to  delight.  There  was  much  verdure  in  view ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  region  further 
north  Passing  on,  we  came  at  4.10  to  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
same  swell,  overlooking  a  fine  plain  and  basin  lying  between  us 
and  the  mountains.3    There  was  now  a  long  descent ;  and  after- 

1  Bearings  on  the  way :  At  8.25,  Kurci-  6°.  Skanderuna  39°.  Shehim51°.  Bku&- 

yeh  S.  35'  E.  2  m.— At  8.35,  'Ain  ed-  tali  52\ 

l«b  S.  12*  E.  1±  m.— At  8.40,  'Abrah  *  Bearings  at  4.10 :  Kerkhah  56%  2  m. 

N.  l.V  E.  i  m.  Shuwalik  82°.    Lib'ah  103°.    Kefr  Falus 

'Bearings  at  Mejdel  Yun:  'Ain  Un  106°.  Rum 96°.  Jeb&'a  135°.  KefrJerrah 

181°.  Tamborltl92.  Mughduaheh  211°.  163°,  1  m.  Jinsinlya  175  ,  IJ  m.  Serbah 

Miych    wa-Miyeh   217°.     Sidon    275°.  158°.    Kefr  Hatta  15G°.     Kefr  Milkeh 

'Abrah  335".— The  following  be  north  of  148°.— North  o  the  Auwaly :  Shchlm 

Uie  Auwaly,  here  running  west :  'Almon  37°.    Wely  of  'Ainut  48°. 

Vol.  IiL— 4 
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wards  the  great  convent  Deir  el-Mukhallis  came  in  sight  in  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Auwaly. 1  Losing  ten  minutes  on  the  way, 
the  village  Lib' ah  was  close  on  our  left  at  4.50,  on  the  western 
brow  of  a  deep  valley  with  a  brook,  running  into  the  Auwaly 
south  of  Bkostah.  We  reached  the  opposite  brow  of  the  valley 
at  5.10  ;a  and  then  continued  along  a  gradually  ascending  tract, 
until  at  6.25  we  came  to  Kefr  Falus,  which  was  to  be  our  night 
quarters.  Our  muleteers  had  already  arrived  ;  and  the  tent  was 
soon  pitched  in  the  midst  of  an  olive  orchard.3 

Kefr  Falus  is  a  large  and  thrifty  village  with  much  cultiva- 
tion round  about.  It  lies  near  the  outskirts  of  Jebel  Rihan  ; 
which  extend  down  in  the  form  of  high  and  steep  hills  and 
rocky  ridges.  Higher  up  were  the  conical  bulwarks  of  Rum  and 
Ruweiset  Rum.  The  whole  region  is  full  of  tillage,  with  many 
villages. 

We  had  with  us  from  Sidon,  as  a  guide  for  this  and  the  next 
day,  a  very  intelligent  young  man,  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
district  we  were  about  to  visit,  as  a  collector  of  taxes  and  other 
revenues  which  his  father  had  formerly  farmed. 

We  were  here  told  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Aklim 
et-Tuffah,  to  which  this  village  belongs,  is  the  river  Zaherany. 
All  north  of  the  SenSk  belongs  to  the  Druze  mountain,  and  is 
inhabited  only  by  Christians  ;  except  the  village  of  Haret  Saida, 
the  people  of  which  are  Met&wileh. 

Wednesdat/y  April  7th.  We  had  a  night  of  sweet  and 
sound  sleep  ;  and  awoke  greatly  refreshed.  An  owlet  in  the 
neighbourhood  kept  up  all  night  his  single  note,  a  sort  of  whistle. 
The  morning  gave  tokens  of  rain.  The  wind  was  in  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter  ;  and  clouds,  heavy  though  broken,  hung 
over  the  mountains  and  horizon.  Still,  as  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  we  hoped  there  would  be  nothing  more  than  occa- 
sional showers  ;  and  concluded  to  set  forward. 

Starting  at  7,  we  descended  to  a  low  ridge  between  the  heads 
of  two  valleys  at  7.10  ;*  one  running  southwest  to  the  Senik  ; 
the  other,  Wady  Ruban,  passing  off  on  a  course  N.  25°  W.  to 
the  Auwaly.  The  path  now  climbed  a  high  rocky  ridge  before 
us  ;  and  then  continued  northeast  along  the  top ;  till  again 
descending  it  passed  along  another  neck  between  two  valleys, 
running  to  join  the  two  former  ones.  Beyond  this  neck  was  the 
village  'Ainan.    Instead  of  keeping  upon  the  ridge,  we  struck 

1  Bearing  at  4.45 :  Deir  el-Mukhallis  178\    Beisur  216°,  1  m. — North  of  the 

N.  35°  E.  dist.  about  4  m.    This  is  the  Auwaly :  Deir  el-Mukhallis  10°.  Shehim 

largest  of  the  Greek  Catholic  convent*.  15\    'Ainut  29°.    Wely  of  'Ainut  32°. 
Dr  Smith  had  visited  if.  in  1844.  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  Falus:  Hum  86' 

*  Bearings  at  5.10 :  Lib'ah  290°.  Ker-  Deir  el-Mukhallis  7°. 
khah320°.  Marus6G\  14m.  Sefareiu  73  ,       4  Bearing  at  7.10:  Berteh  S.  10°  W 

2  m.    'Ainan  85°.   Jeb&'a  15(T.    Serbah  1  m. 
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down  by  a  very  steep  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley 
on  the  right  at  7.45,  Wady  Shemm&s,  running  S.  30  W.  to  join 
the  Senik.  In  ascending  the  opposite  acclivity  we  came  again 
into  the  road  to  Bum,  reaching  the  top  at  8  o'clock. 

It  now  began  to  rain  ;  and  at  8\  we  stopped  for  an  hour  at  a 
Mcr&h  or  goat  house.  We  had  seen  several  of  these  along  the  road. 
They  consist  of  a  large  yard,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone  like  a 
house,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  a  portion  being  covered  with  a 
rude  flat  roo£  In  the  present  instance,  the  single  doorway  was 
so  low,  that  our  horses  could  not  enter.  We  therefore  took 
refuge  under  the  high  northern  wall ;  and  managed  to  keep  off 
the  rain  with  our  umbrellas,  as  well  as  we  could.  As,  however, 
it  seemed  to  have  set  in  for  a  rainy  day,  we  started  again  at  9  J, 
in  order  to  reach  Bum,  and  find  the  shelter  of  a  house.  The 
road  was  bad.  The  latter  portion  of  it  wound  around  and  up  the 
southern  side  of  the  steep  conical  hill  on  which  Rom  is  situated. 
At  one  spot  the  guide's  horse,  in  clambering  up  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
fell  over  backwards  ;  but  without  injury.  We  all  dismounted, 
and  reached  Rum  at  9.40  ;  where  we  remained  for  two  hours. 

Rum  is  a  large  village ;  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  con- 
ical hill,  near  the  top.  The  hill,  but  not  the  village,  is  seen  con- 
spicuously from  Sidon.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chris- 
tians ;  the  rest  Met&wileh.  The  former  number  120  males,  all 
Greek  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  Maronites. 
The  Met&wileh  had  recently  been  subjected  to  the  conscription  ; 
but  the  names  of  only  three  persons  were  drawn,  whom  nobody 
cared  for  ;  and  one  of  these  was  absent.  The  conscription 
throughout  the  mountains  was  understood  to  have  been  made 
much  in  this  way. 

We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Christian,  which  was  one  of 
the  better  class  of  houses.  It  stood  on  sloping  ground  ;  so  that 
while  the  chief  room  was  entered  in  front  by  stairs  on  the  out- 
side, it  was  in  the  rear  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  lower 
story  was  occupied  by  stables,  where  our  horses  found  shelter. 
The  outside  stairs  led  up  to  a  rickety  platform  before  the  door  of 
the  large  room,  in  which  we  were  received.  Connected  with  this 
was  another  room,  where  the  family,  or  at  least  the  women, 
dwelt.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  this  region  are  constructed 
by  laying,  first,  large  beams  at  intervals  of  several  feet ;  then, 
rude  joists ;  on  which  again  are  arranged  small  poles  close 
together,  or  brushwood  ;  and  upon  this  is  spread  earth  or  gravel 
rolled  hard.  This  rolling  is  often  repeated  especially  after  rain  ; 
for  these  roofs  are  apt  to  leak.  For  this  purpose  a  roller  of  stone 
is  kept  ready  for  use  on  the  roof  of  every  house.  Grass  is  often 
seen  growing  on  these  roofs. 

The  floors  are  laid  with  a  composition  of  clay,  straw,  and 
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sawdust.  It  becomes  quite  hard;  and  in  summer  is  polished 
by  rubbing  with  a  stone.  In  winter  this  is  neglected  ;  and  the 
floor  looks  uneven  and  dirty.  There  is  no  chimney  :  and  often 
no  place  of  escape  for  the  smoke  except  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  fireplace  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  room.  It  is  a  mere  in- 
dentation in  the  floor,  like  a  pan  or  basin,  to  hold  the  ashes.  On 
one  side  of  it,  there  are  usually  laid  up  a  few  stones  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  open  in  front,  on  which  a  kettle  may  be  set  to 
boil,  a  part  of  the  fire  being  made  under  it.  A  few  mats  are 
spread  near ;  and  often  a  piece  of  carpet  as  the  place  of  honour. 
On  these  the  guests  take  their  seats  in  tailor  fashion. 

The  house  in  which  we  now  were,  was  obviously  the  abode  of 
a  peasant  of  some  property.  In  the  room  were  several  tall  jars 
for  oil  or  dibs  ;l  also  a  pile  of  many  trays  or  dishes  in  which  the 
silkworms  are  kept  while  feeding,  made  of  straw  and  cowdung  ; 
and  a  sort  of  bin  or  press  for  grain,  consisting  of  a  framework 
of  wood  filled  in  with  canes  and  plastered  over  with  clay  or 
mortar.  There  were  also  rude  posts  in  different  parts  of  the 
room  supporting  the  roof.  Like  the  houses  of  most  orientals, 
high  or  low,  there  was  here  no  lack  of  fleas  and  other  vermin. 

The  owner  was  kind  ;  received  us  hospitably  ;  made  us  a 
good  fire  ;  and  seemed  desirous  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as  he 
could.  Ho  said  he  was  able  to  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
flesh  in  a  year ;  the  usual  articles  of  food  being  mainly  olives, 
lentiles  ('adas),  grapes,  cracked  wheat,  bread,  etc. 

It  had  been  our  plan  for  the  day  to  proceed  from  Rum  to 
Ruweiset  Rum  ;  then  to  ascend  and  travel  southwards  along 
the  high  ridge  of  Jebel  Rihan,  until  we  should  strike  the  road 
leading  over  it  from  Jezzin  to  Jerju'a,  and  so  descend  to  the  lat- 
ter place.  We  had  accordingly  sent  off  our  muleteers  from 
Kefr  Falus  by  a  direct  road  to  Jerju'a,  there  to  await  our 
arrival.  Had  they  now  been  with  us,  we  should  have  stopped  at 
Rum  for  the  night  ;  but  under  the  circumstances  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  forward  ;  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
nearest  route  by  way  of  Jeba'a  to  Jerju'a.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  the  rain  seemed  to  hold  up  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
lull,  at  11.40  we  again  set  off. 

Our  course  at  first  seemed  to  be  about  northeast,  and  then 
southeast  around  the  heads  of  deep  valleys,  to  reach  the  western 
flank  of  Jebel  Rihan.  The  rain  soon  began  again,  with  some  wind ; 
and  we  could  see  nothing  around  us.  As  the  fog  or  clouds  occa- 
sionally lifted,  we  could  perceive,  that  we  were  travelling  along 
high  up  on  the  sides  of  very  deep  valleys  ;  and  anon  climbing  over 
a  mountain  ridge  from  the  head  of  one  valley  to  another  ;  often, 

1  Tho  Arabs  give  this  name  (dib»)  to  by  boiling.  Tbc  same  word  in  Hebrew 
the  syrup  made  from  tho  juice  of  grapes    signifies  honey. 
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also,  along  the  summit  of  precipices.  In  this  darkness  our  guide 
became  confused  and  lost  the  way.  At  a  fork  of  the  path  we 
unfortunately  took  the  right  hand,  and  wandered  on  along  a 
ridge  covered  with  pines,  and  down  a  descent,  until  we  saw 
high  on  a  hill  on  our  left,  the  village  of  Kaituleh  ;  near  which, 
though  on  the  other  side,  we  knew  that  the  right  road  passed. 
To  reach  it  we  had  to  cross  a  deep  and  difficult  valley,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Senik.  We  got  down  very  well ;  but  the  ascent  on 
the  other  side  was  so  very  steep,  and  in  one  place  so  utterly  im- 
practicable, over  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks,  as  to  show  that  the 
slight  path  was  not  for  horses,  but  only  for  footmen  and  goats. 
We  all  dismounted  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  that  the 
horses  could  be  induced  to  scramble  up  the  rocks.  Had  we  not 
lost  our  way,  we  should  have  passed  around  the  head  of  this 
valley.  We  reached  the  village  at  1.15  ;  but  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  find  a  guide,  to  put  us  into  the  right  road.  The  rain 
had  again  partially  ceased. 

We  were  soon  upon  the  way  to  Jeba'a.  The  rain  had  made 
the  road  as  wet  and  bad  as  possible  ;  and  our  progress  was 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  The  sandstone  and  sandy  soil  was 
often  worn  into  deep  gullies,  rendering  our  path  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  The  road  lay  high  along  the  flank  of 
Rihan,  above  most  of  the  valleys,  and  the  spurs  running  out 
between  them.  At  2.10  we  passed  the  small  village  Zehiltch, 
at  the  head  of  another  tributary  of  the  Senik.  We  came  at 
2.45  to  the  head  of  Wady  Jeba'a,  which  passes  down  on  the 
north  of  that  village,  and  unites  with  Wady  Milkeh  aliove 
Jfirneiya.  The  united  Wady  was  said  to  go  to  the  Senik. 
Here  Jeb&'a  itself  came  in  sight,  situated  on  a  broad  isolated 
hill  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  except  a  narrow  neck  on  the 
east,  which  connects  it  with  Jebel  Rihan.  At  3.15  we  were  at 
the  neck,  opposite  the  village  ;  but  passed  on,  leaving  it  five 
minutes  on  the  right.  A  short  vallev  on  the  south  runs  down  to 
Wady  Milkeh.  The  hill  on  which  Jeba'a  lies,  is  well  cultivated, 
with  many  fruit  trees ;  and  the  landscape  has  much  verdure  and 
beauty.  The  sun  now  broke  out  occasionally  for  a  few  moments  ; 
and  we  could  see,  that  while  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
clouds  and  rain,  the  plains  below  were  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  fair  day. 

Jeba'a  is  a  large  village  of  the  Metawilch ;  and  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  et-Tuffah.  It  has  in  it  a  castle  or 
palace,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sheikhs  who 
governed  the  place.  The  palace  covers  the  top  of  an  eminence 
projecting  from  the  main  hill.  At  present  the  governor  of  the 
district  is  a  Turk  ;  who  has  his  head  quarters  at  Ghaziyeh.  The 
elevation  of  Jeba'a,  as  noted  by  Dr  De  Forest,  is  2486  feet.  On 
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account  of  its  general  salubrity  and  convenient  position  in  respect 
to  Sidon,  it  was  selected  by  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck 
in  1852,  for  the  residence  of  their  families  during  the  hot  season. 
They  obtained  a  comfortable  habitation  by  repairing  some  por- 
tions of  the  ruined  palace.1 

Ten  minutes  from  the  neck  opposite  JeM'a,  brought  us  to 
the  top  of  the  next  ridge  ;2  beyond  it  is  the  head  of  Wady 
Milkeh,  which  runs  down  north  of  Serbah.  Here,  on  the  left,  at 
3.30,  was  a  small  hamlet,  Beit  el-Kerakeh.  On  this  part  of 
Jebel  Rih&n,  black  walnut  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  rain  now  came  on  again.  At  3.50  we  struck  the  road  from 
Jezzin  to  Jerju'a  ;  and,  five  minutes  later,  were  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  JeM'a  and  Jerju'a,  an  elevation  of 
4835  feet.  Passing  the  head  of  another  valley,  which  goes  to 
the  Zaherany,  we  reached  Jerju'a  at  4.15  ;  and  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  a  peasant's  house.  Here  Besharah,  who  had  come  on 
with  the  muleteers,  had  already  procured  a  room,  and  kindled  a 
good  fire.  For  the  first  time,  we  now  set  up  the  light  wooden 
bedsteads  we  had  brought  along.  Our  clothes  were  wet  from 
the  rain  ;  yet  less  so  than  we  had  anticipated  ;  and  we  suffered 
no  evil  consequences  from  the  exposure. 

Tliursday,  April  Sth. — The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering, 
with  occasional  rain  ;  although  the  wind  had  changed  to  north- 
west, and  the  clouds  were  occasionally  broken.  As  the  rain  had 
made  the  roads  very  muddy  and  difficult,  we  decided  not  to  set 
forward.  This  was  the  only  time  that  we  suffered  from  rain,  or 
were  delayed  by  bad  weather. 

The  village  of  Jerju'a  is  large  and  flourishing  ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  in  this  part  of  the  mountains.  It 
lies  upon  a  broad  buttress  or  short  spur,  running  down  southwest 
from  Jebel  Bihan  between  the  valley  of  the  Zaherany  and  the 
next  valley  north,  and  forming  part  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
great  chasm  of  that  river.  The  northern  valley  joins  that  of  the 
Zaherany  further  down.  The  village  lies  high  ;  the  elevation 
being  2486  feet,  the  same  as  Jeb&'a.  The  broad,  uneven,  rocky 
surface  of  the  hill  is  everywhere  cultivated  ;  the  sides  drop  down 
steeply  to  the  adjacent  valleys.  Around  the  village  are  orchards 
of  fig  trees  and  olive  trees ;  and  besides  the  many  ploughed 
fields,  there  were  several  plats  of  grass,  looking  more  like  meadows 
than  anything  I  had  yet  Been. 

The  view  from  this  elevated  spot  was  very  extensive  ;  and 
we  enjoyed  it  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  clouds  in  the  after- 


1  From  JebtL'a,  the  bearing  of  Sidon  is 
807°. 

•  Bearings  from  this  ridge  taken  by  Dr 
Smith  in  1844:  Jeba'a  5°.  Ruweiaot 


Ruml2\  Serbah  263*°.  Kliirbet  Shakir 
291°.  Jurneiya292°.  Kefr  Mflkeh  296°. 
'Ankun  315  . —  North  of  the  Auwaly: 
Dcir  el-Mukballia  348*°.    Shehim  8544% 
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noon,  and  also  the  next  morning.  The  range  of  hills,  'which 
further  north  lies  west  of  Rih&n,  including  Rum,  Ruweiset  Rum, 
and  others,  is  here  no  longer  seen.  The  region  in  the  west  and 
south  is  open  and  rolling,  a  wide  and  varied  tract  of  arahle  coun- 
try, now  full  of  green  fields  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
view  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Auwaly  to  Ras  el-Ahyad 
south  of  Tyre  ;  and  embraces  the  districts  of  Kharnub,  Tuffah, 
esh-Shukif,  and  Besh&rah,  as  well  as  the  coast.  The  deep  and 
narrow  valleys,  and  the  steep  hills  and  rocky  ledges,  by  which 
the  surface  of  this  region  is  often  broken  up,  could  not,  of  course, 
here  be  distinguished. 

But  the  main  feature  in  the  position  of  Jerju'a,  is  the  view 
towards  the  other  side,  up  the  wild  and  narrow  chasm  of  the 
Zaher&ny.  That  stream  has  its  remotest  sources  around  and 
beyond  Kefr  Huneh,  a  village  on  the  southern  road  from  Jezzin 
to  Hasbeiya.  From  thence  it  breaks  down  through  this  north- 
western ridge  of  Jebel  Rih&n,  cleaving  the  mountain  to  its  base, 
and  forming  a  gorge,  than  which  there  are  few  deeper  or  more 
savage  in  Lebanon.  The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  almost 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  stream  ;  that  on  the  northern  side  being  considerably  the 
highest,  as  we  afterwards  saw.  Looking  up  the  immense  ravine, 
we  could  see  the  rocky  peaks  around  and  beyond  Kefr  Huneh. 
That  village  was  said  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
distant.  The  steep  sides  of  the  southern  mountain  (Rih&n)  are 
clothed  with  shrub  oaks  and  other  dwarf  trees.  The  river 
descends  in  its  chasm  in  a  course  S.  50°  W.  and,  opposite 
Jerju'a,  turns  around  the  precipitous  corner  or  bastion  of  the 
southern  Rihan,  into  a  straight  valley,  which  runs  nearly  due 
south  along  the  western  base  of  that  mountain,  quite  to  the 
Lit&ny.  This  valley,  called  Wady  Jermtlk  from  a  village  of 
that  name,  has,  along  its  whole  western  side,  a  low  ridge.  After 
flowing  down  the  valley  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  Zahe- 
r&ny suddenly  turns  west ;  breaks  through  the  low  ridge  by  a 
narrow  ravine  ;  and  pursues  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  water-shed 
in  Wady  Jennuk  is  only  five  minutes  distant  from  this  bend  of 
the  ZaherAny.  Below  it  are  several  fountains  in  the  valley,  and 
a  stream  flowing  to  the  Litany.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  valley 
had  been  originally  formed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Zaher&ny 
throughout,  and  conduct  it  likewise  to  the  Lit&ny.  Only  a  low 
swell  now  intervenes  to  stop  its  course  and  turn  it  westwards. 
According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  removal  of  some  thirty  feet  of 
earth  at  the  water-shed  would  enable  the  Zaherany  to  continue 
in  a  straight  course,  down  Wady  Jermtlk  to  the  Litany  near  the 
bridge  of  Khurdela.  "  This  sudden  change  in  the  course  of 
streams,"  he  remarks,  "  which  seem  to  wander  as  if  they  had 
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lost  their  way  in  rude  glens,  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  these  regions."1 

On  the  northern  mountain,  far  above  Jerju'a,  is  a  Wely  called 
Neby  Sfify.  On  the  opposite  high  corner  of  the  southern  moun- 
tain is  another,  bearing  the  name  of  Neby  Sijud.  These  both 
serve  as  landmarks.  Looking  down  Wady  JermQk,  we  had  in 
full  view,  just  on  the  right  of  the  junction  of  this  valley  with 
the  Litany,  the  great  fortress  esh-ShQkif,  standing  alone  on 
a  ridge,  and  conspicuous  in  every  direction.  It  here  bore  nearly 
due  south.  Between  it  and  us,  on  the  low  ridge  west  of  Wady 
JermQk,  was  the  Wely  called  Neby  'Aly  et-T&hir,  also  a  land- 
mark. The  little  village  'Arab  S&lim  is  on  the  same  ridge  north 
of  where  the  Zaherany  breaks  through  it.  After  the  weather 
became  clear,  we  obtained  here  many  important  bearings.  Sidon 
bears  from  Jerju'a  318°  ;  and  the  direct  distance  is  reckoned  six 
hours.* 

The  house  in  which  we  occupied  a  room  at  Jerju'a  was  quite 
inferior  to  the  one  we  had  seen  at  Rum.  Like  all  the  other  houses 
of  the  village  it  had  but  one  story.  We  first  entered  from  the 
street  the  room  of  the  family  ;  adjacent  to  which,  and  without 
a  partition,  was  the  stable.  Passing  on  we  crept  through  a  very 
low  doorway  or  passage  to  another  room,  the  floor  of  which  was 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  other.  This  was  our  abode  for 
a  day  and  two  nights.  It  had  a  rickety  door  on  one  side  into 
another  street ;  but  this  door  had  to  be  reached  by  several  steps 
on  the  inside.  There  was  no  window  ;  and  no  light  except 
from  the  door.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  as  a  vent  for  the  smoke.  There 
was  here  also  a  Tanniir  for  baking.  A  hole  sunk  in  the  floor  is 
lined  with  pottery  ;  this  is  then  heated  by  a  fire  kindled  within 
it ;  and  the  dough  is  plastered  on  the  sides,  and  so  baked. 
There  were  trays  for  silkworms  in  plenty;  and  several  bins  for 
grain.  The  roof  was  of  the  usual  kind,  supported  by  rude  props. 
It  rained  heavily  during  the  night ;  and  the  water  found  its  way 
through  upon  us.  Quite  early  in  the  morning  we  heard  our  host 
at  work  rolling  the  roof ;  and  saw  the  same  process  going  on 
with  other  houses.  Goats,  also,  were  cropping  the  grass  growing 
on  several  roofs.  All  the  goats  wo  had  yet  seen,  were  black, 
with  long  pendulous  ears. 

Our  host  was  a  potter  ;  and  wrought  at  his  trade  in  his  own 

'  Ms.  Journal,  May  1852.  Shilbal  248°.     Deir  ea-Zaheriny  258°. 

3  Hearings  from  Jerju'a:  Neby  Sijnd  Sorbah  304°.  'Ankun  310°.  Rumia  289°. 

109%  Hm.  Kul'atcsh-Sbokif  179  .  Neby  R4s  el-Abyad  231°.    Mouth  of  Zaherany 

'Aly  ctlTabir  185°.    Nebitiveb  el-Foka  291°.  Sidon  318°.  Jurneiya  319a.  Mouth 

198'.    Nebativek  et-Tabta  207°.    Shukin  of  Senik  310°.    'Arab  Sfilim  S.  15°  W. 

21T.     Tell  Habbush  219°.     Kefr  Jauz  1*  m. 
217°.   od-Duwcir  240°.    el-Biyad  244  \ 
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house.  His  jars  were  decorated  with  rings  and  other  ornaments, 
and  exhibited  some  very  neat  work.  We  found  every  thing  at 
Jerju'a  dear  ;  partly  from  scarcity,  and  partly  because  we  were 
Franks.  We  had  to  send  to  another  village  for  barley  for  the 
horses.  Our  guide  and  servants  were  quartered  in  the  room  with 
the  family.    The  former  we  here  sent  back  to  Sidon. 

The  Sheikh  of  the  village,  who  was  a  brother  of  our  host, 
called  to  pay  his  respects  ;  as  did  also  the  old  priest.  The  latter 
was  71  years  of  age  ;  was  married  and  had  been  here  35  years ;  but 
except  his  blue  turban  and  gray  beard,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  men  of  the  village.  He  had  suffered 
a  whole  generation  to  grow  up  around  him  without  teaching 
them  even  to  read.  There  is  no  school ;  and  only  four  or  five 
can  read  at  all.  The  village  numbers  94  males,  all  Greek 
Catholics  ;  and  six  families  of  Met&wileh. — There  are  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  the  village.  In  the  rocks  just  above  it  are 
two  or  three  excavations,  which  may  have  been  sepulchres. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  having  partially  cleared  up, 
we  rode  out,  under  the  guidance  of  our  host,  to  visit  what  he 
said  was  the  highest  perennial  source  of  the  Zaherany,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  great  chasm.  We  descended  northeast  very  steeply 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  where  the  swollen  river  was  brawl- 
ing and  foaming  along  its  course,  through  tracts  of  green  grass, 
shaded  by  black  walnut  trees,  with  two  or  three  mills,  along  the 
stream  ;  a  spot  of  sweet  beauty  in  the  midst  of  wild  grandeur. 
Passing  up  the  valley  the  way  became  more  difficult.  We  soon 
came  to  a  spot,  where  the  rocks  had  been  cut  away  to  form  a 
passage ;  and  there  was  an  ancient  pavement  laid  in  cement. 
At  first  sight  it  seemed  doubtful,  whether  this  had  been  a  road 
or  an  aqueduct  ;  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  the  latter.  After  25 
minutes  from  the  village  we  reached  the  source,  a  fine  large 
fountain  bursting  forth  with  violence,  and  with  water  enough  lor 
a  mill  race.  Here  we  found  a  channel  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  3  feet 
8  inches  wide,  and  nearly  as  deep,  plastered  with  cement  on  the 
sides,  with  stones  above  laid  in  the  same  cement,  as  if  the  chan- 
nel had  been  once  covered.  It  was  the  statement  of  our  host  and 
others,  that  above  this  fountain  the  stream  dries  up  in  summer ; 
but  never  below  it. 

In  returning  we  traced  the  course  of  the  aqueduct  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  steep  declivity  ;  either  as  hewn  in 
the  rocks,  or  built  up  on  one  side  with  masonry ;  always  with 
its  cemented  pavement,  sometimes  in  two  layers.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  below  the  village  ;  and  could  see  the  aque- 
duct carried  in  a  channel  around  the  precipitous  face  of  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock  further  down  ;  after  which  it  turned  north- 
westwards, and  was  conducted  along  the  surface  as  before.  At 
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one  point,  in  a  field  on  the  south  of  the  village,  we  found  the 
ancient  wall  remaining,  which  had  been  built  up  for  it  against  a. 
steep  part  of  the  hill.  The  further  course  of  the  aqueduct  was 
already  known  in  part,  as  far  as  to  Kefr  Milkeh  on  the  direct 
road  from  Sidon  to  Jeba'a,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  latter 
place.  Dr  De  Forest,  in  passing  over  that  road  a  few  weeks 
later,  found  on  the  hill  just  east  of  Kefr  Milkeh,  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  water-course  laid  in  cement ;  and  saw  further  on 
where  the  aqueduct  had  been  carried  around  the  summits  of  two 
hills ;  and  also  on  arches  over  a  deep  gorge,  half  an  hour  or 
more  northwest  of  Jeba'a.  The  abutments  of  the  arches  are 
still  visible.1 

Although  these  more  western  traces  of  the  aqueduct  were 
already  known,  I  am  not  aware  that  its  commencement  at  the 
fountain  in  the  gorge  of  the  Zaherany  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  must  have  been  constructed  in  order  to  convey  the 
water  of  this  source  to  Sidon  for  drinking.  The  Sidonians  had 
aqueducts  and  water  for  irrigation,  in  abundance,  from  the  Au- 
waly,  much  nearer ;  but  even  now  the  water  of  the  Auwaly  is 
not  regarded  as  good  for  drinking  ;  and  families  in  the  city  are 
supplied  from  fountains  an  hour  or  more  distant.  The  supply 
from  this  head  of  the  Zaherany  was  good  and  abundant. 

On  our  return,  we  ascended  to  the  village  from  the  south. 
This  brought  us  to  the  large  fountain  of  the  village,  which  burets 
out  some  distance  below  it ;  and  led  us  also  by  the  threshing- 
floors,  where  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

While  engaged  in  tracing  the  aqueduct  south  of  the  village, 
our  guide  brought  us  to  a  tablet  of  sandstone  lying  in  a 
ploughed  field ;  which  he  said  had  been  found  the  preceding  sum- 
mer in  the  aqueduct.  It  was  29  inches  long  by  14  inches  broad, 
and  on  it  was  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  tunic,  in  high 
relief ;  the  back  only  being  attached.  The  head  had  stood  out 
free  ;  but  was  broken  off  in  digging,  before  they  knew  what  the 
stone  was.  At  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  tablet  was 
the  following  imperfect  Greek  inscription ;  the  letters  in  small 
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There  was  some  appearance  as  if  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
tablet  had  been  cut  away ;  thus  destroying  perhaps  some  part 
of  the  inscription. — We  bargained  for  this  tablet,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson  in  Sidon,  at  the  price  demanded.  It 
was  never  delivered  ;  but  subsequently  an  offer  came  to  Sidon, 
to  bring  it  down  for  the  double  of  the  price  agreed  upon.  Ab 
this  last  demand  amounted  only  to  twenty  piastres,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  had  Mr  Thomson  been  at  home.  The 
demand,  however,  shows  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Friday,  April  9th.  Our  first  object  to  day  was  to  visit  the 
great  fortress  esh-ShOkif,  which  stood  conspicuous  before  us  in 
the  south,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours  The  direct 
road  descends  at  once  from  Jerju'a  to  the  Zaher&ny,  in  40  min- 
utes ;  thence  along  the  stream  20  minutes  to  the  ford  just  where 
the  stream  turns  west ;  and  afterwards  along  Wady  Jermfik  to 
Araun.  This  route  was  afterwards  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest  ; 
but  as  the  river  was  now  swollen  and  the  ford  difficult,  we  pre- 
ferred to  cross  by  a  bridge  on  the  way  to  Nebatiyeh. 

We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  the  Sheikh  of  the  village  accompanying 
us  on  foot  for  some  distance,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  The 
descent  towards  the  south  was  steep  and  long,  but  not  difficult. 
We  could  here  look  down  along  Wady  Jermtik ;  and  see  the 
bend  of  the  river,  as  it  turns  westward  into  its  lesser  chasm. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  presented  a  fine  green  level  basin 
among  the  cliffs.  Dr  De  Forest  stopped  in  this  basin  for  lunch ; 
and  "  found  abundant  shade  under  the  black  walnut  and  other 
trees.  Large  wild  grape  vines  and  small  creepers  swung  from 
tree  to  tree ;  and  a  thick  shrubbery  lined  the  banks.  An  old 
mill  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  there  was  a  rude  foot- 
bridge. The  scenery  was  wild  and  interesting."  Below  this 
basin  is  Wady  Jermuk. 

At  8  o'clock  we  were  opposite  'Arab  S&lim  with  its  large 
white  dome  ten  minutes  on  our  left.  It  stands  on  the  precipi- 
tous western  bank  of  the  valley,  some  400  feet  above  the 
Zaher&ny,  and  twenty  minutes  north  of  the  bend  and  chasm. 
We  now  kept  more  to  the  right,  descending  along  the  right  hand 
slopes  of  a  lateral  valley,  which  brought  us  at  8.30  to  the  Zaherany, 
here  running  N.  55°  W.  The  stream  was  swollen  ;  but  was  not 
so  large  as  the  D&mur  at  its  mouth.  It  was  tumbling  rapidly 
along  a  pretty  valley,  skirted  with  oleanders.  The  bridge  was 
five  minutes  further  down ;  a  rude  modern  structure.  The 
descent  to  it  from  Jerju'a  is  more  than  1000  feet. 

The  road  now  ascended  gradually  to  the  higher  rolling  tract 
in  the  south.  At  8.55  we  were  opposite  Tell  Habbush  on  our 
right ;  to  which  we  turned  aside.  It  afforded  a  fine  back  view 
of  Jerju'a  and  the  mountain  beyond.    That  village  lies  conspicu- 
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ously  on  the  shoulder  of  the  high  ridge  (Rihfin)  north  of  the 
great  chasm  of  the  Zaher&ny;  and  we  could  mark  our  course  of 
Wednesday,  in  the  rain,  along  the  steep  declivity  of  that  ridge. 
Beyond  and  above  the  immense  gorge  were  seen  the  higher  peaks 
of  Lebanon  ;  while  in  the  southeast,  coming  out  from  behind 
the  southern  extremity  of  Jebel  Rihan,  the  lofty  snow-capped 
summits  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  ancient  Hermon,  began  to 
appear.  This  was  a  side  view  ;  and  presented  two  summits,  of 
which  the  northeastern  is  considerably  the  highest.  The  snow 
on  esh-Sheikh  extended  for  some  distance  down  the  sides  ;  while 
on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon  opposite  there  was  none. — The  village 
Habbush  lies  a  mile  or  more  distant,  about  W.  S.  W.  The  Tell 
has  upon  it  no  ruins.1 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  set  off  again  at  9.20.  Our  guide 
soon  turned  to  the  left,  to  a  road  leading  direct  to  esh-Shttkif, 
instead  of  bringing  us  to  Nebatiyeh,  where  our  muleteers  had 
been  ordered  to  meet  us.  It  was  some  time  before  we  dis- 
covered the  mistake  ;  and  then  ten  minutes  were  lost  in  getting 
back  across  the  fields  to  the  right  road.  The  country  was  roll- 
ing,  and  mostly  cultivated.  We  reached  Nebfitiyeh  at  10  o'clock, 
a  large  village  in  a  broad  open  fertile  valley  or  basin  drained 
northwest  to  the  Zaherany.  It  is  a  market-place  ;  and  a  fair  is 
held  every  Monday.  There  is  a  Khdn,  so  called,  consisting 
merely  of  two  or  three  rows  of  stone  arches,  low  and  very  shal- 
low,  so  as  hardly  to  cover  a  horse's  length  ;  much  on  the  plan  of 
a  range  of  New  England  horscsheds.  Two  only  of  the  houses 
of  the  village  had  two  stories.  One  of  these  belonged  to  the 
Sheikh  of  the  district  Celad  esh-Shukif,  who  was  now  absent  at 
Beirut ;  the  other  to  a  rich  peasant.  The  Sheikh  was  said  to 
have  a  council,  composed  of  members  from  the  different  sects. 
As  the  shoes  of  some  of  our  animals  required  fastening,  we  stop- 
ped here  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  smith  was  an  active,  handy 
fellow,  and  did  his  work  well.  Several  horses  were  standing 
about,  and  very  many  donkeys  ;  these  kept  up  a  constant  bray- 
ing.— Nebatiyeh  is  midway  on  the  road  between  Sidon  and  Has- 
beiya,  six  hours  from  each.* 

At  11.10  we  proceeded  by  a  level  and  easy  road  towards  the 
castle,  now  directly  before  us  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  were  opposite  the  upper  Nebd- 
tiyeh,  a  much  smaller  village  on  higher  ground  at  our  right. 
Directly  in  our  road  was  a  rude  cemetery  ;  and  the  graves  were 
trodden  down  by  the  passing  animals.3    As  we  advanced  the 

1  Bcnrings  at  Tell  Hnbbtish:  Humtn  Nebatiyeh :  Zelidin  268°,  }  m.  KuTat 

15a.    Neby  Sufy  33°.    'Arab  Salim  51°.  wfa-Shukif  147". 

Neby  Sijud  Kul'at  csh-Sliukif  1  »  Bearings  at  1 1.80 :  Neby  'Aly  et-Tahir 

I*wer  Nebatiyeh  192°.    Il.ibbush  2AV.  S.  80°  E.  L'  m.    Upper  Nebatiyeh  N.  80* 

a  Bearings  from  the  village  of  Lower  W.  £  in. 
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fields  and  pasture  became  richer  ;  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  clover,  daisies,  anemones,  and  the  like.  Hermon,  too,  was 
ever  before  us,  towering  in  majesty.  A  pond  of  water  was  on 
our  right  at  12.5. 1  We  passed  some  persons,  who  had  pitched  a 
tent,  and  had  a  large  number  of  horses  tethered  and  feeding. 
At  12.20  we  reached  Arnun,  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  castle  stands.8  This  ridge  begins  at  Wady  JermGk,  and 
runs  southwesterly  along  the  course  of  the  Litany.  The  road 
from  Sidon  to  Hasbeiya  passes  more  to  the  left ;  and  descends 
into  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Jermuk,  north  of  the  ridge,  and  so 
to  the  Jisr  Khurdela.  The  distance  from  Arnun  to  the  bridge 
is  50  minutes. 

Arnun  is  a  small  and  miserable  village.  Its  name  is  only 
known,  as  used  by  Arabian  writers  to  mark  the  adjacent  fortress, 
esh-Shukif  Arnun,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  castles 
called  esh-Shukif,  but  of  less  note.3  We  stopped  for  lunch 
beneath  a  spreading  tree,  surrounded  by  scattered  rocks.  In  two 
of  these  sarcophagi  had  been  excavated,  with  grooves  for  the 
lids  ;  and  one  of  them  was  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Between  the  village  and  the  foot  of  the  castle  ridge,  is  a 
lower  meadow-like  tract,  about  ten  minutes  broad  ;  and  then 
the  direct  ascent  is  very  steep.  We  rode  to  the  top  in  twenty 
minutes  from  the  village.  An  easier  path  leads  up  from  the 
southwest.  On  the  way  up  we  passed  what  may  have  been  a 
tank  for  water ;  the  front  was  built  up  with  solid  masonry, 
while  the  back  part  was  excavated  in  the  steep  slope.  We  came 
out  on  the  southwest  of  the  fortress ;  passing  among  the  ruins  of 
a  village  in  that  quarter  once  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  two  round  towers.  Here  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  for  some  distance  has  been  levelled  off,  perhaps  as  a  parade 
ground,  and  forms  still  a  solitary  but  magnificent  promenade. 
Approaching  the  eastern  brink,  we  looked  down  suddenly,  and 
almost  perpendicularly,  upon  the  Litany  in  its  narrow  valley  1500 
feet  below,  as  determined  later  by  Dr  De  Forest.  The  height 
of  the  ridge  on  the  other  side,  above  Arnun,  is  less  than  500 
feet.    The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  2205  feet. 

We  now  had  close  before  us  the  massive  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle,  the  Belfort  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  all  around  us 
a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  The  isolated  ridge  of 
the  castle  is  entirely  naked ;  and  being  higher  than  all  the 
neighbouring  ridges  and  the  adjacent  country,  except  Jebel 
Rihan,  the  fortress  stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  landmark,  visible 

1  Bearings  at  12.6  :  KefrTibnitE.  ±  m.  •  One  of  the*©,  called  eah-Sh&kif  TMn, 
Shukin  WJra.  was  near  Tyre ;  soo  Schulten's  Index  in 

*  From  Aruun,  Neby  'Aly  et-Tahirbore   Vita  Salad,  art.  Sjak>iftmu 
N.  5°  W. 
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at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions.  Towards  the  east  were  the 
snowy  heights  of  Hermon,  sometimes  called  also  Jebel  eth-Thelj, 
"  Snow  mountain and  far  in  the  E.  N.  E.  was  another  lofty- 
peak  with  snow,  the  highest  in  Anti-Lehanon,  on  the  east  of 
Zebedany.  Looking  northeast,  the  eye  took  in  the  outlines  of 
the  Bttk&'a,  the  great  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
Between  northeast  and  north  the  southern  ridges  of  Lebanon,  or 
Jebel  Rihan,  came  tumbling  down  in  dark  heavy  masses  between 
the  Litany  and  Wady  JermOk,  filling  up  the  whole  interval  quite 
to  the  fork.  From  thence,  an  hour  or  more  above  the  fork,  a 
broad,  rocky,  and  much  lower  ridge,  is  thrown  off  towards  the  S. 
S.  E.  and  through  the  whole  of  this  ridge  the  river  breaks  its  way 
very  obliquely  by  a  deep  and  singular  chasm.  The  same  rid  go 
divides  beyond  the  Litany  ;  one  branch  continuing  along  near 
the  river,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  its  valley  and  the 
western  6ide  of  Merj  'Ayun  ;  the  other  uniting  with  the  ridge  on 
the  cast  of  Merj  'Ay  (in,  and  separating  it  from  Wady  et-Teim. 
This  latter  ridge  we  could  now  see,  across  the  former,  and  still 
further  beyond  was  visible  the  great  castle  of  Banias.  In  the 
S.  S.  E.  were  the  higher  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Huleh.  The 
deep  valley  of  the  Litany  below  the  castle  is  "a  great  gulf " 
there  fixed  ;  which  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between 
the  regions  on  each  side.  One  of  the  most  frequented  places  of 
passage  is  the  bridge  of  Khflrdela,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  J er- 
mttk  ;  just  above  the  castle,  but  not  visible  from  it.  The  bridge 
has  pointed  arches  ;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a  tower  at 
the  west  end,  now  in  ruins.  The  castle  ridge,  with  its  western 
slope,  continues  on  towards  the  south  ;  but  after  half  an  hour 
the  river  suddenly  turns  west,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  opposite 
Deir  Mimas,  and  breaks  through  the  ridge  by  a  narrow  chasm  ; 
leaving  the  ridge  and  slope  running  on  still  further  beyond,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  river  continues  to  flow  along  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  through  this  region  of  table  land,  until 
it  enters  the  sea,  as  the  Kasimiych,  north  of  Tyre.  The  steep 
sides  of  its  ravine  are  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  ;  and  so  narrow 
is  the  chasm,  and  bo  even  and  unbroken  the  land  on  either  side, 
that  the  traveller  comes  out  unexpectedly  upon  the  brink  of  this 
precipitous  gulf. 

In  the  north  is  Wady  Jermuk,  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the 
high  wall  of  Jebel  Rihan  ;  and  on  the  west  by  a  much  lower 
ridge,  which  on  its  other  side  rises  but  little  above  the  tract  of 
table  land  that  we  had  passed  over.  Below  the  water-shed  near 
the  angle  of  the  Zaherany,  the  valley  spreads  into  a  plain,  per- 
haps twenty  minutes  in  width  by  an  hour  or  more  in  length. 
Ten  minutes  from  the  water-shed  in  the  plain,  is  a  fountain, 
Neb'a  el-Madineh,  the  head  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Zu- 
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reikin.  This  is  joined  fifteen  minutes  farther  down  by  another 
from  Neb'a  Shukkah,  on  the  side  of  Jebel  Rihan.  After  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  squalid  village  of  JennOk  with  its 
fountain  and  stream,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Rihan.  Further 
down,  the  valley  contracts  to  a  narrower  and  steeper  glen,  and 
descends  to  the  Litany.  Tumrah,  the  ruin  of  a  modern  village, 
is  situated  directly  in  the  fork ;  and  is  one  hour  distant  from 
J crmOk,  and  twenty  minutes  above  the  Jisr  et-Khurdela.  The 
valley  is  everywhere  fertile  with  tillage  and  pasturage  ;  but  the 
plain  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  belongs  to  the  Druze  Sheikhs 
of  the  Jembl&t  family.  Wady  Jermuk  is  the  boundary  between 
the  district  of  esh-ShQkif  and  that  of  Jezzin  on  Lebanon.  In 
like  manner  the  Zaher&ny  separates  Belad  esh-ShQkif  from  ct- 
Tuffah  on  the  north. 

The  aspect  of  the  vast  and  lofty  masses  of  southern  Lebanon, 
or  Jebel  Rihan,  here  seen  as  shut  in  and  distinctly  bounded  by 
the  Lit&ny  and  Wady  Jermuk,  is  dark,  rugged,  and  grand.  Its 
southern  point  slopes  off  gradually  down  to  the  fork  of  the  two 
valleys  ;  and  though  there  must  probably  be  upon  it  arable  land, 
yet  there  is  no  village  of  any  size  in  the  whole  tract  south  of  Kcfr 
Hunch.    Jermuk  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest.1 

We  now  entered  the  fortress.  The  main  approach  is  from 
the  south  ;  and  here  was  a  fine  reservoir  for  water,  in  connection 
with  the  moat.  This  latter  was  cut  in  the  solid  rock  along  the 
western  side  and  southern  end  of  the  castle  ;  the  other  quarters 
being  in  themselves  inaccessible.  The  crest  of  the  ridge  is  very 
narrow  ;  and  the  castle  occupies  its  whole  breadth,  and  more. 
The  approach  was  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  south  ;  and  was  then 
carried  along  upon  a  lower  ledge  on  the  east,  thirty  feet  or  more 
below  the  main  body  of  the  fortress.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
buildings,  perhaps  stables,  erected  by  the  crusaders,  on  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  earlier  platforms  or  abutments  resting 
on  lower  projecting  rocks.  Near  the  northeast  corner,  massive 
erections  lean  upon  the  upper  castle  ;  and  through  these  was  the 
main  entrance.  The  whole  approach,  therefore,  was  perfectly 
commanded  by  the  castle.  The  surface  of  the  declivity  between 
the  lower  ledge  and  the  upper  castle,  where  not  of  itself  so  steep 
and  smooth  as  to  be  inaccessible,  is  covered  with  fine  sloping 
masonry.    This  was  now  gay  with  a  profusion  of  anemones. 

The  form  of  the  castle  was  controlled  by  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands.  It  is  therefore  long  and  very  narrow ;  the 
length  being  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  breadth.  The  east- 
ern side  seems  to  have  been  cliiefly  built  up  by  the  crusaders  ; 

'  Bearing*  from  KAY  at  esh-Sh&kif:  Ncby  268\    el-Humrah  273°.     Shfikin  302 \ 

SijudG  '.    Chasm  of  Litany  44s.    Killa'at  Memdhun  802\  Amta  332  .  Kefr  Tibnft 

f&\  Kh»yam9l°.  el-Khirbeh  103°.  Kal'at  332\    Neby 'Aly  et-Tahir  347J. 
Uiniifl  120  .    Deir  Mimas  160°.  Zautar 
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with  the  exception  of  the  sloping  work  outside.  Here,  about 
the  middle,  is  the  Latin  chapel,  with  groined  ceilings,  and  a 
fine  Gothic  portal  opening  into  the  inner  court.  But  along  the 
whole  western  side,  including  the  corners  on  the  north  and  the 
southwest,  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  perceive,  that  this  whole 
portion  belongs  to  a  period  far  earlier  than  the  crusades.  This 
part  still  forms  the  main  body  of  the  building  ;  and  exhibits 
very  few  traces  of  the  work  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  built 
throughout  with  bevelled  stones  ;  not  large  stones  like  those  at 
Jerusalem,  nor  with  a  bevel  so  regular  as  is  found  even  in  the 
tower  of  Hippicus  ;  but  yet  of  the  same  general  character  ;  left 
rough  in  the  middle,  and  coarser.  The  stone  is  also  softer  ;  and 
consequently  more  weather-worn.  There  are  here  several  square 
projecting  towers,  with  substructions  sloping  upwards  from  the 
moat,  which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  facsimiles  of  Hippicus. 
On  the  southwest  is  a  round  corner  tower,  having  also  its  round 
sloping  substructions  ;  the  whole  producing  a  fine  effect.  East 
of  this  was  a  small  portal,  having  a  round  arch  of  stones  hewn 
smooth  and  fully  bevelled  ;  presenting  an  ornamental  appearance. 

The  walls  are  very  solid  and  lofty,  rising  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  trench.  The  length  is  given  at  about  800  feet ;  the 
breadth  is  variable,  but  nowhere  exceeds  300  feet.  The  repairs  of 
the  crusaders  are  everywhere  easily  to  be  distinguished ;  they  have 
a  character  totally  different  from  the  rest.  This  great  fortress 
is  now  wholly  deserted  and  in  ruins  ;  and  its  vaulted  stables  and 
princely  halls  serve  only  as  a  shelter  for  the  goat-herd  and  his 
flocks. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fortress  existed 
long  before  the  time  of  the  crusades  ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  historical  notice  respecting  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.1 Perhaps  some  notice  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  discovered, 
to  fix  the  date  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  later  than  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  or  Roman  dominion  in  Syria  ;  if  not 
indeed  earlier.  Here  was  always  an  important  pass  from  Sidon 
towards  the  east.  The  Sidonians  early  had  possession  of  the 
country  around  B&ni&s  and  of  the  plain  of  the  Huleh,  which 
Josephus  speaks  of  as  "  the  great  plain  of  Sidon  ;  "*  and  their 
only  direct  access  to  that  region,  the  only  point  where  they  could 
well  cross  the  Litany  to  reach  Merj  'Ayiln  and  the  Huleh,  was 
by  this  pass.  Here  too  is  still  found  the  easiest  of  the  great 
roads  from  Sidon  to  Damascus,  avoiding  entirely  the  steeps  and 
the  rough  places  of  Lebanon.    That  in  the  prosperous  times  of 

1  For  notices  of  esh-Shnkif  daring  the  '  Jos.  Ant  5.  3.  1,  rb  fi4ya  TtSlor  2i- 
crusades  and  later,  Bee  Vol.  IL  pp.  463,  454.  8£vos  *6\ttts.  Comp.  Judg.  18,  7.  10. 
[iii.380.]  27.28. 
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Phenician  commerce,  there  should  not  here  have  been  a  fortress 
commanding  this  important  pass,  can  hardly  be  supposed. 

We  returned  from  the  castle  to  Arnun  ;  and  left  that  village 
at  2.20  on  our  way  to  the  bridge  over  the  Litany  at  Ka'ka'iyeh. 
The  road  led  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  tract,  without  wood, 
to  el-HOmrah  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.50. 1  Here  the  back  view 
of  the  great  gorge  of  the  Zaherany  and  the  adjacent  peaks  of 
Rihan,  was  very  fine  ;  and  showed  the  mountain  on  the  north 
of  the  gorge  to  be  the  highest.  Passing  on  through  rich  fields 
and  over  a  swell  of  ground,8  we  saw  a  boy  alone  with  two  camels 
and  a  donkey,  which  he  was  tethering  out  for  pasture,  singing  in 
the  mean  time  with  might  and  main.  At  3.15  we  came  to  the 
eastern  village  of  Zautar  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  to  the  western 
Zautar.  Between  them  was  an  encampment  of  gypsies,  with 
tents  and  horses,  in  a  field.  Here  we  could  look  down  into  the 
deep  gulf  of  the  Litany  on  our  left,  running  west ;  its  steep 
sides  were  covered  with  shrubs.  We  soon  began  to  descend  a 
side  valley  running  down  almost  parallel  to  the  Litany,  called 
Wady  'Ain  'Abd  el-'Al.  As  we  passed  down  we  could  see  the 
course  of  the  Litany  for  some  distance  below  the  junction  ; 
where  the  river  at  last  enters  a  narrow  chasm  between  very  high 
banks.  The  wooded  sides  of  its  chasm  above  and  below  the 
bridge,  cannot  be  less  than  from  500  to  800  feet  in  height.  We 
came  down  to  the  river  and  bridge  at  4.25  ;  and  pitched  our 
tent  for  the  night  on  the  north  bank,  amid  the  long  grass  of  a 
meadow  close  by  the  bridge,  in  the  bottom  of  this  deep  valley. 
During  the  night  the  dew  was  very  heavy  ;  so  that  the  tent  was 
wet  through. 

The  river  was  here  running  close  under  the  high  southern 
bank  ;  the  stream  swollen,  larger  than  any  we  had  yet  crossed, 
and  rushing  on  over  a  rocky  bed  with  many  rapids.  A  smaller 
northern  branch  enclosed  an  island  ;  and  across  this  the  bridge 
is  built ;  the  middle  part  being  a  causeway.  The  abutments 
and  the  two  northern  arches  of  the  northern  part  of  the  bridge, 
are  of  very  high  antiquity ;  all  the  rest  is  modern  ;  and  the 
whole  is  rickety  and  covered  with  an  execrable  pavement.3  At 
the  bridge  are  two  large  mills  ;  and  one  further  down.  These 
are  not  used  until  later  in  the  season  ;  when  the  water  of  the 
mills  on  other  streams,  fails. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  houses  near  the  bridge.  The 
village  Ka'ka'iyeh  lies  high  on  the  northern  hill  side,  at  our  right 
as  we  came  down,  at  least  a  mile  distant.    On  the  high  point 

1  Bearings  at  el-HGrnrah :  Shukin  N.       *  This  bridge  over  the  Li  tuny  was  un~ 

35°  W.    Meifidhun  N.  30°  W.  known  to  Frank  residents  at  the  time  of 

*  Bearings  at  8:  et-Taiyibeh  152°,  3  J  our  former  journey.   It  was  first  brought 

m.    Deir  es-Siriyin  153°,  24.  m.    Both  to  notice  by  Mr  Wolcott  in  1842;  sea 

these  place*  are  strath  of  the  Litany.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  82. 
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between  Wady  el-'Ain  and  the  Litany,  was  the  little  village 
Judeideh.  Beyond  the  river,  we  could  look  up  along  Wady 
Hiijcir,  coming  down  from  near  Tibnm.  On  the  point  above  its 
junction  with  the  Litany,  was  ez-Zukkiyeh  ;  and  at  a  distance 
on  its  high  eastern  bank,  the  village  of  Kuseir  was  in  sight. 
The  river  separates  the  two  districts,  Belad  Shukif  and  Bcldd 
Besh&rah.1 

Saturday,  April  10th. — Our  plan  for  to  day  was  to  visit 
Kubrikhah  and  Khirbet  Silim,  where  we  had  heard  of  ruins  and 
columns  ;  and  then  reach  Tibnm.  Wo  took  as  guide  an  old 
man  named  Muhammed,  with  one  eye  and  a  sinister  look,  but 
intelligent ;  who  lived  at  the  bridge,  and  had  supplied  us  with 
provisions  for  the  day. 

We  forded  the  northern  branch  of  the  river ;  and  thus  escaped 
the  worst  portion  of  the  bridge  and  the  causeway.  Leaving  the 
bridge  at  7.30,  we  soon  entered  and  passed  up  Wady  Hujeir  in  a 
general  direction  about  S.  by  E.  the  UBual  road  to  Tibnin.  The 
valley  is  narrow,  with  very  high  banks  ;  which  prevent  the  trav- 
eller from  seeing  any  thing,  except  now  and  then  a  village  on 
their  brow.  The  steep  slopes  on  each  side  were  beautifully 
wooded  with  the  Butm,  the  oak,  a  species  of  maple,  laurel,  and 
occasionally  a  carob  tree.  As  we  advanced,  the  path  was  skirted 
with  flowers,  as  anemones,  a  pea  with  purple  flower,  small  red 
poppies,  yellow  daisies,  and  others.  A  lively  limpid  brook  was 
flowing  down  the  valley,  turning  at  short  intervals  not  less  than 
six  mills,  and  there  was  the  ruin  of  a  seventh.  These  were 
now  grinding  for  the  people  of  the  region  ;  but  later  in  the 
season  the  stream  partially  dies  away  ;  and  then  the  large  mills 
at  the  bridge  are  put  in  motion.  As  we  went  on,  Bashid 
plucked  for  us  the  green  pod  of  a  carob  tree  ;  wliich  must 
therefore  have  blossomed  very  early,  probably  in  February,  like 
the  almond.  The  whole  valley  presented  a  scene  of  sweet  rural 
beauty.3  The  air  too  was  full  of  the  songs  of  the  lark  and 
many  other  small  birds.  The  note  of  one  much  resembled  that 
of  the  bluebird. 

We  came  at  8.45  to  'Ain  Hujeir ;  above  which  the  water- 
course sometimes  becomes  quite  dry  in  summer.  At  8.50  we 
turned  to  the  left  up  Wady  Seluky,  which  comes  down  from  the 
southeast.  Here  we  met  a  man  with  a  large  drove  of  horses 
and  cattle.  We  had  before  seen  in  Wady  Hujeir  quite  a 
number  of  camels  ;  and  among  them  a  young  one  already  with 
a  saddle  on  its  back.    After  fifteen  minutes  we  began  to  climb 

1  Bearing*  from  Jiar  Ka'ka'iyeh :  Village  1  Bearings  at  8 :  et-Zukklyeh  N.  10'  E. 

of  Ka'ka'iyeh  N.  15°  W.  1  m.    Judeideh  cl-Kontarah  S.  45°  E.  1*  m.  on  W.  bank. 

N.  503  E.  i  m.   ez-Zokkiych  S.  70°  E.  f  'Aidib  S.  10'  W.  \  m.  on  W.  bank, 
m.    Kuacir  S.  45°  E.  2  m. 
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the  steep  southern  bank,  in  order  to  reach  Kubrikhah.  The 
way  was  little  more  than  a  goat  path,  leading  up  over  rocks  and 
among  bushes,  and  very  difficult.  The  ascent  was  not  less 
than  from  700  to  800  feet.  The  guide  probably  mistook  the 
way ;  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  not  be  an 
easier  path  between  the  village  and  its  mills.  We  came  out  on 
the  brow  at  9.30  ;  and  saw  Kubrikhah  before  us  S.  40  E.  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  distant.  Our  path  now  lay  through  fields  of 
wheat  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth  ;  finer  than  which  I  had 
not  before  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain  are  still  found  the  tares 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.1  As  described  to  me,  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears. 
The  seed  resembles  wheat  in  form  ;  but  is  smaller,  and  black. 
In  Beirut  poultry  are  fed  upon  this  seed  ;  and  it  is  kept  for 
sale  for  that  purpose.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 
bread  made  from  the  flour  often  causes  dizziness  to  those  who 
eat  of  it.  All  this  corresponds  with  the  lolium  temulentum,  or 
bearded  darnel.* 

We  reached  Kubrikhah  at  9.45.  It  is  a  miserable  village,  on 
the  southern  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Seluky,  commanding  a 
wide  view  on  the  east  as  far  as  to  the  ridge  in  the  west  of  the 
Hnleh  ;  and  on  the  north  into  Belad  Shflkif  The  sea  was 
visible  ;  also  JebelRihan  and  Jerju'a  ;  while  Kul'at  esh-«Shukif 
on  its  naked  ridge  appeared  as  if  on  the  southeast  border  of  a 
large  plain,  alone  in  a  vast  basin.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  was  perfectly 
clear  ;  and  glittering  with  its  snows.  Wady  Seluky  was  said  to 
have  its  beginning  near  'Aitherun,  between  Bint  Jebeil  and 
Kedes.  It  drains  the  whole  intervening  region.  Beyond  the 
valley  there  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  large  tree,  N.  65°  E.  at  the 
distance  of  some  two  miles  ;  around  which  were  said  to  be  a  few 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  KeBaf  This  name  corresponds  to  the 
Achshaph  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  a  city  on  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher ;  whose  king  is  twice  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  king  of  Hazor.8  As  Hazor  was  situated  somewhere  on 
the  west  of  the  Huleh  and  overlooking  it,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  idea,  that  the  true  site  of  Achshaph  may  have 
thus  been  perpetuated  under  the  name  Kesaf.* 

On  approaching  the  village,  we  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
dwellings,  some  of  them  of  hewn  stones  ;  and  I  afterwards  found 
among  them  a  curved  stone  of  an  arch,  with  a  projecting  shoul- 

1  Matt  18,  25  sq.  l$m.  Deir  Siriyan  4G°.  Kfll'at  Shftkif  42°. 

*  "  Infelix  folium,"  Vug.  Geor.  1.  154.  'Atahith  32',  1*  m.  el-Kantarah  359°,  1  m. 

Gr.  (i(dria.  Arab.  Zawan.  Shttkin  3°.    Zautar  (west)  3°.  Koseir 

»  Josh.  19,  25.  ib.  11,  1.  12,  20.  350  ,  3^  m.   Tulin  267°.  el-Burj,  west  of 

«  Bearings  at  Kubrikhah:  TiiUusiyeh  W.  Hujeir,  286s.    Tibnin  223°.  ea-Sau- 

142\  Merkcboh  139°.  Beni  Haiyon  122\  winch  236°.    Kesaf  65 \ 
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der,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  theatre  at  Smyrna. 
The  ruins  we  had  come  to  examine  are  in  the  village  itself. 
They  consist  of  two  rows  of  columns  of  an  ancient  temple,  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west.  The  columns  are  of  a  whitish  lime- 
stone. Of  the  northern  row  there  are  four  standing  in  place, 
two  prostrate,  and  fragments  of  two  others.  Of  the  southern 
row,  three  are  standing  and  two  are  lying.  One  of  the  upright 
columns  has  an  Ionic  capital  with  delicate  tracery-work  below 
the  volutes.  Its  height  in  all  is  about  twelve  feet.  Many  large 
hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  hovels  around  and  among 
the  columns  ;  but  there  are  none  that  seem  to  be  in  place. 
That  here  was  an  ancient  heathen  temple,  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  but  whether  it  was  of  Phenician,  Greek,  or  Roman 
origin,  there  exists  no  historic  trace  whatever,  to  afford  light  or 
reward  inquiry. 

We  set  off  again  at  10.35  ;  and  bent  our  course  nearly  west 
towards  Tulin.  The  way  was  uneven  ;  crossing  shallower  valleys 
and  low  ridges  between  them.  Our  guide  lost  the  road  ;  and 
thus  delayed  us  some  ten  minutes.  We  reached  Tulin  at  11.25, 
situated  on  a  high  cliff  looking  down  into  Wady  Hujeir  on  the 
west ;  it  is  here  a  deep  precipitous  valley  with  a  bend  towards  the 
east.1  The  village  has  no  traces  of  antiquity.  Quite  a  herd  of 
young  cattle,  as  also  horses  and  donkeys,  were  shut  up  together 
in  a  large  enclosure.  Among  those  who  came  to  gaze  at  us,  was 
a  woman  spinning,  twirling  her  spindle  in  her  hands.  We  had 
yesterday  seen  an  old  man  occupied  in  the  same  way. 

To  reach  Khirbet  Silim  we  had  to  make  a  great  circuit  by 
way  of  Sauwaneh  around  the  head  of  a  valley  towards  the  left. 
Setting  off  at  11.35,  we  returned  five  minutes  on  our  road  ;  and 
then  struck  first  southeast,  and  afterwards  southwest,  reaching 
Sauwaneh  at  12.25  ;  although  the  direct  distance  from  Tulin  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  village  is  a  miserable 
nest ;  surrounded,  like  the  others  we  had  seen,  by  heaps  of  stones, 
the  remains  of  peasants'  houses.  We  here  struck  a  side  valley 
running  down  southwest  to  Wady  Hujeir ;  and  came  to  the 
Tibnin  road  along  the  latter  at  12.45.  We  turned  down  this 
valley  for  ten  minutes  ;  and  so  arrived  at  Khirbet  Silim,  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  high,  thin,  sharp  ridge  of  rock 
between  Wady  Hujeir  and  a  small  parallel  side  valley. 

On  the  northern  and  higher  end  of  this  thin  ridge,  is  the 
village  of  Khirbet  Silim  ;  its  houses  piled  one  upon  another  to 
the  top,  apparently  without  streets  or  open  ground ;  a  most 
comfortless  looking  place.    South  of  the  village,  where  the  ridge 

1  Bearings  from  TulSu :  Tibnin  205°.  184*.— Wort  of  Wady  Hujeir:  Khirbet 
cs-Sanwinch  184°,  m.  Kul'at  Sh6kif  Silim  213°,  U  m.  Kfilawcih  293%  1  m. 
52°.  Mejdel  Silim  145°,  24m.  Jumcijimeh   el-Burj  310%  \\  m.    Therlfeh  317°. 
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is  lower,  is  a  level  area  or  natural  platform  of  rock.  In  the 
middle  of  this  stands  a  lone  column  ;  and  another  column  and 
two  or  three  pedestals  form  part  of  a  low  wall  on  the  west. 
There  are  no  capitals.  Wherever  the  surface  of  the  rock  was 
uneven,  it  has  been  filled  out  with  pavement.  The  columns  are 
of  the  common  limestone  ;  and  much  ruder  than  those  at  Ku- 
brikhah.    Here  too  probably  once  stood  a  heathen  temple. 

We  took  our  lunch  on  the  platform,  in  the  shade  of  the  low 
wall.  While  thus  occupied,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village  came  to 
pay  us  his  respects.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  quite  respectable 
in  his  appearance.  There  was  something  unusually  constrained 
in  his  salutation  of  our  old  guide.  Rashid  afterwards  learned, 
that  Muhammed  had  formerly  stolen  three  horses  from  the 
Sheikh  ;  and  for  this  had  received  two  hundred  blows  of  the 
bastinado,  and  been  fined.  Fortunately  we  had  now  done  with 
our  respectable  escort. 

The  distance  from  Khirbet  Silim  down  Wady  Hujeir  to  the 
Litany  is  a  little  less  than  three  hours.1 

Leaving  this  place  at  1.30,  we  again  followed  up  Wady 
Hu  jeir.  The  fine  brook  had  disappeared  ;  the  sides  were  less 
high  and  less  wooded  ;  though  still  our  path  was  often  skirted 
with  flowers.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  a 
low  ridixe,  from  which  we  descended  into  another  valley,  Wady 
\Ain  el-Mizrab,  so  called  from  a  fountain  here,  the  nearest  one  to 
Tibnin.  The  valley  has  its  head  branches  near  Haddathah  and 
Hails  in  the  southwest.  It  here  sweeps  round  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  ridge  on  which  Tibnin  is  situated,  and  passes  down 
westwards  to  join  Wady  'Ashur  in  the  direction  of  Kana.  We 
ascended  rather  steeply  along  the  ridge  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  valley  ;  and  at  2.40  came  to  Tibnin.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  Wady  el-'Ain 
in  the  north,  and  out  over  the  basin  drained  by  it  in  the  south- 
east and  south.  She  large  village  of  Tibnin  is  in  a  lower  saddle 
of  the  ridge,  southwest  of  the  castle.  The  public  cemetery  lies 
between  the  village  and  the  castle  ;  many  paths  cross  it ;  and 
the  graves  are  continually  trodden  under  foot.  We  pitched  our 
tent  on  the  grass  by  the  threshing-floors,  in  a  fine  sightly  spot, 
just  below  the  castle  on  the  south. 

While  pitching  our  tent  a  good-looking  man  approached  us  ; 
whom  we  found  to  be  a  Christian,  and  the  household  steward  of 
the  family  of  Sheikhs  residing  in  the  castle.  He  came  to  invito 
us  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  his  own  house  in  the  village.  He 
said  the  Sheikhs  were  all  absent  ;  but  had  given  charge,  that  if 
any  Franks  came  along,  they  should  be  treated  with  respect. 

1  Mr  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1813,  p.  82. 
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We  desired  to  rest  awhile  ;  and  made  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  castle  afterwards.    The  Sheikh  of  the  village  also  called. 

At  the  time  fixed,  several  persons  accompanied  us  to  the 
castle.  The  entrance  is  from  the  southwest ;  and  is  reached  by 
a  steep  ascent.  The  present  walls  are  mostly  of  modern  patch- 
work. Only  the  earlier  stately  Gothic  portal  remains,  with  its  inte- 
rior vaulted  passages.  Over  these,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  one 
of  the  leading  families  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Metawileh,  that  of 
'Aly  es-Sfighir,  had  built  themselves  a  house,  in  which  they  reside 
in  a  kind  of  shabby  state  ;  they  and  their  attendants  being  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  castle.1  We  were  conducted  into  the 
house,  and  to  the  audience  hall  of  the  family.  This  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house  ;  and  from  its  high  position 
commands  a  noble  prospect.  Towards  the  southwest  it  has  a 
large  projecting  window  or  balcony,  overlooking  the  village  and 
the  country  around.  As  we  reclined  in  this  window  on  the  once 
splendid,  but  now  faded  carpets,  we  could  look  through  the 
opposite  window  towards  the  northeast,  where  the  view  took  in 
J  ebel  esh-Sheikh  and  Kal'at  esh-Shtikif.*  Here  sherbet  (sugar- 
water)  was  brought  to  us  by  a  boy  with  a  napkin  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  on  which  the  guest  wipes  his  mouth  after  drinking. 
Coffee  with  sugar  followed,  and  pipes  ;  after  which  a  still  larger 
company  attended  us  around  the  fortress,  to  point  out  to  us  the 
various  objects  of  interest. 

The  fortress  of  Tibnin  is  a  work  of  the  crusaders.  They 
gave  it  the  name  of  Toron  (Toronum)  ;  but  the  name  Tibnin 
was  of  earlier  date.8  The  castle  was  dismantled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  would  seem  never  to  have  been  restored 
as  a  place  of  strength.  The  walls  may  have  been  built  up  again 
at  different  times  ;  they  are  now  in  great  decay,  and  in  many 
parts  seem  ready  to  tumble  down.  Long  before  the  time  of  the 
crusaders,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  fortress  on  this  spot ; 
and  they  built  upon  its  ancient  foundations.  »•  These  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  wall  outside,  consisting  of  stones 
like  those  of  the  castle  esh-ShQkif,  not  fully  bevelled,  but  hewn 
smooth  at  the  edges,  and  left  rough  and  sometimes  protuberant 
in  the  middle.  Many  such  stones  are  also  seen  on  the  inside, 
not  in  place,  but  scattered  about  or  built  in  singly  in  different 

1  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Biblical  highest  point  64°.  Jorju'a  2V  el-Yehudiyeh 

Researches,  the  residence  of  this  family  326%  }m.   es-Sauwanch  32°.  Tulin  25°. 

was  by  mistake  assigned  to  Kolat  esh-Shu-  Kubrikhah  42;.  el-Kan  tarah  82  \  'Alinun 

kif.    See  VoL  II.  pp.  450,  451.  liii.  376.]  23*.  Deir  Siriyon  44 \  Shukin  18°.  Zaa- 

»  Bearings  from  the  castle  of  Tibnin :  tar,  west,  22°.  Zautar,  east,  26°.  Khirbet 

ITaddathah  219°.  'Aithat  cz-Zut  195 %  2  m.  Yanuh,  on  a  hill  above  Haddathah,  225  \ 
B«itahun  171°.   Bertuhit  129'.  Shukrah       3  Will.  Tyr.  11.  5,  "nomen  priscnm 

05°,  3  m.  SafedSr,  lm.  Jumeijimeh  66%  Jtbenin."    See  the  further  historical  no- 

2  m.  Huleh  83J.  el-Monsurah,  aruin  188%  tices  of  this  fortress,  in  Vol.  IL  p.  451- 

2».  Kul'at  Shukif  42 \  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  453.    [iii.  377.  J 
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parts  of  the  later  work.  The  wall  encloses  an  area,  nearly 
square,  of  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  This  was  apparently 
once  crowded  with  houses  and  other  buildings  of  stone,  now 
broken  down  and  strewn  ahout  in  shapeless  ruin.  There  is  at 
present  nothing  standing  within  the  enclosure,  except  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Sheikhs  and  its  appurtenances. 

We  were  told  that  the  ruling  Sheikh  or  Beg,  receives  a  salary 
of  750  piastres  a  month  as  governor  of  the  district.  He  employs 
three  scribes  at  300  piastres  a  month  each  ;  and  allows  his 
steward  1500  piastres  a  year  and  food.  There  is  no  freehold  in 
the  province  ;  all  lands  being  held  of  the  government.  The  land 
tax  or  rent  is  reckoned  by  yokes  of  oxen.  The  village  of  Tibnin 
has  380  male  inhabitants  ;  of  whom  130  are  Christians,  and  250 
Metawileh.  There  are  further  24  yokes  of  oxen.  They  pay  a  land 
tax  of  12,000  piastres.  There  is  also  a  poll  tax  of  2100  piastres. 
Another  tax  of  2300  piastres  had  been  remitted  by  the  Sultan, 
not  long  ago  ;  but  the  Beg  continued  to  exact  it,  and  appropri- 
ate it  to  himself.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  other  minor  taxes 
and  presents.  The  Sheikh  has  no  freehold  property  ;  but  when 
Suliman  Pasha  took  Tyre  and  Ras  el-'Ain  away  from  the 
family  of  'Aly  es-Sughir,  he  assigned  to  them  the  revenue  of  six 
villages  in  the  district  of  Shumar  ;  which  the  Sheikhs  still  con- 
tinue to  receive.  In  this  connection  too,  it  was  reported,  that 
Reshid  Pasha  of  Constantinople  had  farmed  R&s  el-'Ain  and 
the  district  irrigated  by  its  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
mulberry  trees  extensively  for  the  culture  of  silk.  The  works 
were  said  already  to  have  been  commenced. 

We  heard  also  of  figures  sculptured  in  the  rocks  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tyre.  At  Hanaweih,  near  Kana,  are  three  images 
of  men  carved  on  a  tablet  in  the  face  of  a  rock  ;  the  middle  one 
higher,  and  seated  in  a  chair  ;  but  the  whole  much  injured  by 
the  weather. 1  At  Mezra'ah  in  Wady  'Ashur,  about  an  hour  from 
Kfina,  are  similar  figures  in  a  cave  entered  by  a  door  ;  here  they 
are  well  preserved,  and  have  upon  the  head  a  conical  cap.  We 
were  unable  to  visit  these  sculptures  ;  but  they  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  future  travellers. 

Sunday,  April  Wth.  About  midnight  a  strong  wind  arose 
from  the  southeast,  which  continued  to  increase,  until  there  was 
great  danger  that  the  ropes  of  our  tent  would  be  broken,  or  the 
tent-pins  be  torn  out.  The  flapping  and  shaking  had  long 
banished  sleep  j  and  as  the  exposure  was  every  moment  greater. 

1  This  would  seem  to  be  the  tablet  de-  which  is  nearly  obliterated.    Above  tho 

scribed  by  Monro,  as  a  kind  of  window,  a  figures,  he  says,  is  the  winged  globe.  See 

yard  square  and  as  much  in  depth,  high  his  Summer  Ramble,  1L  p.  23. — These 

up  in  the  rocks  on  the  right  of  a  Wady,  sculptures  need  further  and  more  careful 

near  the  lower  extremity  of  its  precipitous  examination, 
banks,    lie  speaks  of  four  figures ;  one  of 
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we  sent  off  Rashid  about  4J  o'clock  to  procure  for  us  a  place  in 
the  village.  He  soon  returned  with  the  offer  of  a  room  from 
the  Beg^s  steward,  who  had  been  with  us  yesterday.  We  im- 
mediately removed  thither.  The  wind  continued  as  a  strong 
sirocco,  filling  the  air  with  a  haze ;  while  on  Jebel  Rihan  we 
could  see  occasional  showers.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
changed  to  the  southwest,  the  rainy  quarter  ;  and  we  expected 
it  would  bring  rain  during  the  night.  But  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  haze,  without  clouds  ;  and  the  wind  died  away. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday ;  and  at  midnight  the  fast  had  ceased, 
and  the  people  had  begun  again  to  eat  meat.  There  was  of 
course  great  feasting.  Hence  it  was,  that  Rashid  had  so  readily 
found  for  us  a  room.  Our  host  was  absent  at  church  when  we 
took  possession.  He  came  to  us  afterwards  ;  and  excused 
himself  for  the  day,  as  his  business  confined  him  to  the  castle. 
He  called  again  at  evening  ;  and  his  whole  deportment  was 
courteous  and  respectful.  There  is  in  the  village  a  Christian 
priest ;  but  no  church  building.  "We  found  here  likewise,  quito 
unexpectedly,  a  shop  with  many  European  wares  for  sale  ; 
among  the  rest  very  good  lump  sugar. 

The  house  of  our  host  had  been  built  apparently  at  different 
times,  around  a  small  court.  There  was  only  one  story  ;  but 
Home  of  the  rooms  were  higher  than  others.  Hence  the  different 
portions  of  the  flat  roof  were  of  different  elevations  ;  and  each 
had  its  separate  roller.  There  were  two  family  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
stable,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  room  we  occupied  was 
the  beBt.  It  had  a  hearth  in  one  corner,  with  a  funnel  over  it 
for  the  smoke  ;  in  another  corner  was  a  wide  framed  divan  or  bed- 
stead ;  and  along  the  back  of  the  room  was  a  range  of  small 
niches,  apparently  for  receiving  jars.  An  arch  of  stone  spanned 
the  middle  of  the  room  from  wall  to  wall  ;  on  which  the  beams 
and  joists  rested.  These  were  covered  over  with  small  branches 
and  brushwood  ;  and  as  usual  with  earth  rolled  hard  above. 

In  our  room  was  a  single  wooden  chair,  of  the  rudest  and 
most  ordinary  kind  ;  a  wonder  in  this  region,  and  probably  pro- 
cured with  a  view  to  the  entertainment  of  Franks.  In  the 
house  and  around  the  court  were  many  dovecotes  ;  and  the  yard 
was  often  full  of  doves.  We  had  here  several  times  before  our 
eyes  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Vase  with  doves  drinking  ;  but 
the  vase  was  in  this  case  nothing  more  than  a  rude  washbowl 
of  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

In  the  village  many  houses  stand  upon  the  hill-side  ;  so  that 
some  streets  are  skirted  on  one  side  with  houses  of  full  height, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  fronting  on  another  street  below.  Goats  and  donkeys 
were  feeding  on  these  roofs  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  foot-path  led 
over  them. 
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The  boys  in  the  street  were  rude  and  noisy ;  and  old  men 
twirled  their  spindles.    But  we  had  a  day  of  quiet  rest. 

Monday  April  \2th.  We  engaged  a  guide  for  Rameh, 
named  Isma'il,  a  dependent  of  the  Beg  and  a  Mutawaly.  Ho 
proved  faithful  and  intelligent.  When  the  time  came,  he 
"  arose  and  saddled  his  ass/'  and  went  with  us.  His  beast  was 
large  and  strong,  and  travelled  well. 

Leaving  Tibnin.  at  8.30  for  Haris,  we  descended  obliquely 
into  Wady  'Ain  el-Mizrab,  here  coming  down  from  the  south- 
west. At  8.55  we  reached  the  bottom  ;  which  is  broad,  well 
tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile.  We  followed  up  a  main  branch 
quite  to  its  head  ;  and  at  9.20  came  out  upon  our  former  road 
from  Bint  Jebeil  to  Tyre,  just  opposite  H&ris.1  This  village 
was  here  five  minutes  distant,  bearing  S.  60°  W.,  while  Tibnin 
bore  N.  60°  E.  We  turned  to  the  right  for  five  minutes,  on  our  old 
road,  to  the  sightly  brow  overlooking  all  the  plain  and  region  of 
Tyre,  with  that  city  in  the  distance.  The  morning  was  misty, 
with  showers  in  the  west  ;  so  that  the  view  was  less  extensive 
than  when  we  formerly  saw  it.  The  head  of  Wady  -Ashur  was 
directly  below  us.8 

We  returned,  and  passing  Haris  at  9.40,  proceeded  along 
the  right  side  of  a  valley,  called  further  down  Wady  Seribbin, 
which  we  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady  el-'Ayun. 
The  village  Ershaf  soon  came  in  sight  on  the  hills  across  the 


Seribbin  at  10.25. 3  Continuing  on  the  declivity,  we  came,  at 
10.40,  opposite  to  the  junction  with.  Wady  el-' Ayun  ;  where  the 
latter  coming  down  from  the  S.  S.  E.  turns  at  an  acute  angle 
about  southwest.  The  road  from  Rumeish  to  Tyre  comes  down 
Wady  el-' Ayun  ;  and  here  ascends  and  crosses  the  ridge  in  the 
northwest.  The  villages  Kauzih  and  Salihany  were  in  sight, 
high  up  on  the  left  side  of  Wady  el-'Ayun  ;  as  also  Beit  Lif  on 
the  same  side  in  the  valley.4 

We  now  turned  up  on  the  road  to  Tyre  about  N.  N. 
W.  by  a  winding  path  ;  and  after  ascending  for  fifteen  min- 
utes came  out  upon  the  eastern  brow  of  the  broad  ridge 
of  table  land.5  Traversing  this  we  came  at  11.25  to  Yatir, 
an  old  village  near  the  western  brow,  commanding  a  view  of 
Tyre  and  its  plain.  Here  are  some  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  the  yard  of  a  hovel  and  stable  we  were  shown  a  stone 

1  The  name  of  this  Tillage  was  given  to  •  Bearings  at  Seribbin :  Ershaf  S.  i  m. 

th  wrongly  by  our  ignorant  guide  in  1838,  Rameh  S.  55°  W. 

as  Hadith.    'Aithat  ez-Zut  he  also  mis-  4  Bearings  at  10.40 :  Ershaf  S.  50°  E. 

named  Hulieh.  Kauzih  S.  25°  W.    Beit  Lif  S.  55°  W. 

*  Bearings  on  the  brow  near  Haris :  Tyre  Salihany  S.  65°  W.    Rameh  S.  60°  W. 

803'.  Deir 'Ammis  8023.  el-Biyad  802°.  •  Bearings  at  10.55,  on  eastern  brow: 

Kefra  252°,  1  m.    Tibnin  N.  75°  E.    See  Ershaf  119.    Sa'sa*  165°.    Kauzih  197°. 

Vol  II.  pp.  454,  455.  [UL  382,  383.]  Rameh  221Q.  Beit  Lif  220a.  Yaron  149°, 


declivity  to  the  village 
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about  two  feet  square,  with  sculptured  ornaments  ;  but  much 
defaced.  In  a  ledge  of  rocks  south  of  the  village  there  are 
two  excavated  chambers  ;  one  of  them  with  two  recesses  for 
dead  bodies.  The  rocks  round  about  are  much  cut  away. 
From  the  highest  point  of  this  ledge,  we  could  see  KtiTat  Shema' 
on  the  mountain  south  of  Tyre,  and  Rfis  el-Abyad  beyond. 
The  village  Teir  Harfa  was  visible  far  down  towards  en-Naku- 
rah.  Not  far  distant  from  us  was  a  Tell  called  Meryamin,  with 
ruins  near  it.  On  a  Tell  half  a  mile  south  of  us  were  said  to  be 
columns,  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.1 

We  were  told,  that  at  Kuneifidh,  lower  down  the  mountain 
near  the  plain,  there  is  a  cave  with  two  marble  sarcophagi  having 
sculptures  upon  them.  At  Beit  Lif  there  was  found  last  year  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin ;  which  was  taken  to  Beirut  and  given 
to  the  Pasha.  We  took  our  lunch  here.  Quite  a  number  of 
men  were  ploughing  round  about  the  village  ;  each  carried  in 
his  hand  a  goad  some  ten  feet  long,  with  a  spike  at  the  end. 
The  ploughing  at  this  season  was  for  millet  and  tobacco. 

Leaving  Yatir  at  12.40  we  returned  to  the  fork  of  the  roads  ; 
and  thence  descended  very  steeply  for  ten  minutes  into  Wady  el- 
'Ayun,  at  the  junction  of  Wady  Seribbin,  where  the  former  turns 
southwest.  The  valley,  after  following  this  course  for  a  short 
time,  with  the  ridge  of  Kauzih  on  the  left,  again  turns  between 
west  and  northwest ;  issues  from  the  mountains  by  a  deep  gorge  ; 
and  as  Wady  el-'Azzlyeh  skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  near  Ras  el-Abyad.  We  now,  at  1.20,  proceeded 
up  Wady  el-  Ayun  S.  S.  E.  on  the  Rumeish  road  ;  until  at  2 
o'clock  we  came  out  into  a  fine  basin  among  the  mils.  The  vil- 
lage of  Dibl  was  on  one  of  the  left-hand  hills,  half  a  mile 
distant,  N.  60°  E.  On  the  right  the  plain  stretched  off  much 
further  in  the  south  and  southwest.  At  2.5  a  path  from  Dibl 
to  Rameh  crossed  our  road,  and  by  it  we  sent  off  our  muleteers 
to  the  latter  place.  After  another  five  minutes,  we  bore  more  to 
the  right,  across  the  fields  ;  and  at  2.20  came  to  the  arch  of 
HQzzur,  with  the  ruins  of  Hazireh  around  it.  The  spot  is  a 
gentle  acclivity  a  little  south  of  the  Rumeish  road.* 

Here  is  a  rather  extensive  tract  of  ruins ;  with  many  hewn 
stones  ;  and  in  one  place  a  few  stones  coarsely  bevelled,  as  at 
esh-Shakif.  There  are  several  cisterns  ;  one  of  them  large  and 
open,  with  two  small  fig  trees  growing  in  it.  But  the  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  arch  or  vault  called  HQzzur,  standing 
on  a  flat  rock  over  the  entrance  of  an  excavated  sepulchre. 
The  arch  is  round  ;  the  stones  rather  large  but  not  bevelled  ; 

1  Bearings  at  Yatir:  Teir  Harfa  253°.  Yaron  147°.    Sa'sa'  161°.    Kaurih  173*. 

Kul'at  Shema'  271°.    Mejdel  Zun  273°.  •  Bearings  from  Hazireh  :   Kaurih  N. 

Meryamin  266°.  Tyre  321°.  Deir  Kanon  60°  W.  1  m.    Erehaf  N.  25°  E.  Hanin 

319*     Kana  839°.     Raa  el-'Ain  318'.  S.  80'  E.    2  m.    Dibl  N.  40°  E  jm. 
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and  the  whole  bears  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity.  Beneath 
the  vault  the  flat  rock  is  cut  away  to  form  a  sloping  passage 
leading  down  to  the  sepulchre.  This  passage  is  4  feet  wide,  12 
feet  long,  and  at  the  lower  end  5  J  feet  deep.  Here  is  a  low  portal 
leading  into  an  excavated  chamber  with  a  sarcophagus.  The 
vault  above  is  6  feet  broad  by  12  long  and  97  high.  There  is 
another  sepulchre  southwest  of  this  and  similar  to  it,  excavated 
in  a  flat  rock  ;  but  having  now  no  vault  over  it.  This  place 
was  first  found  bv  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who  directed  our 
attention  to  it ;  and  had  been  visited  by  him  and  others.  The 
name  suggests  at  once  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  But 
that  city,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  near  the  Huleh  and  in 
the  territory  of  Naphtali ;  while  this  spot  is  remote  from  the 
Huleh  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher.1  No  historical  notice  has  yet 
been  discovered,  bearing  upon  the  true  name  and  character  of 
this  ancient  site.  It  may  well  have  been  an  ancient  Hazor  ; 
though  none  is  mentioned  in  Asher. 

Setting  off  at  2.45,  we  turned  southwest  and  regained  the 
road  to  Rameh.  Many  cattle  were  feeding  in  the  plain  ;  and 
many  were  collected  to  drink  at  a  pond  of  water.  The  plain 
contracted  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  3.15  we  reached  its  head 
and  rose  upon  a  low  ridge.8  Beyond  the  ridge  was  the  head  of 
another  valley  running  oft*  in  the  opposite  direction,  called  KhOllet 
el-Wcrdeh  ;  it  was  said  to  unite  with  Wady  el-Kiirn.  We  bore 
more  to  the  right ;  and  ten  minutes  later  Rameh  came  in 
sight  ;  as  also  'Aiteh,  beyond  the  Wady  just  described.8  Wo 
proceeded  to  Rameh,  descending  and  afterwards  ascending  its 
isolated  hill,  along  a  road  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
and  probably  trodden  for  many  centuries.  We  came  to  the 
village  at  3.45  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  one  of  the  grassy  ter- 
races just  below  the  village  towards  the  southwest. 

Rameh  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  basin 
with  green  fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills.  The  southwestern 
portion  of  the  basin  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters  ;  which  therefore 
collect  in  a  shallow  marshy  lake,  that  dries  up  in  summer. 
There  is  a  gap  in  the  ridge  on  the  northwest,  leading  through  to 
Wady  el-Ayun  ;  but  a  low  bar  or  water-shed  in  it  prevents  the 
water  from  flowing  off.  On  the  northeast  of  the  village  a  similar 
gap  breaks  down  to  Wady  el-'Ayun  ;  and  drains  that  part  of  tho 
basin.  The  inhabitants  were  now  supplied  with  water  only  from 
the  lake  ;  and  this  was  brought  up  in  jars  by  females  upon  their 
heads.  The  distance  was  about  three  eighths  of  a  mile  ;  mostly 
up  a  steep  ascent.  In  summer,  when  the  lake  fails,  they  bring 
water  on  donkeys  from  a  fountain  several  miles  distant. 

•  Josh.  11,  I.  10.  19,  36.  •  Bearings  at  8.25:  Rameh  N.  60°  W. 

«  Bearings  at  3.15 :  Dibl  72°.  *Ain  Ibl    'Aiteh  S.  30°  E.  1  m. 
91°. 
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We  came  upon  an  ancient  sarcophagus  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  and  saw  others  on  the  way  up.  On  the  top  near  the 
village  are  two  very  large  ones.  One  of  the  lids  measured  7£ 
feet  long  by  2  feet  broad,  with  nearly  the  same  thickness.  In  a 
field  below  our  tent,  about  midway  of  the  hill-side,  were  others 
of  an  unusual  character.  In  a  large  isolated  rock  were  excavated 
no  less  than  three  sarcophagi,  side  by  side  ;  and  then  the 
exterior  of  the  rock  was  hewn  away,  and  the  corners  rounded  oil*. 
Around  each  sarcophagus  a  ledge  was  left,  for  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  lid.  The  whole  is  a  striking  monument  of  anti- 
quity. 

There  is  no  room  for  question,  but  that  this  village  represents 
the  ancient  Ramah  of  Asher.1  But  apart  from  the  identity  of 
the  name,  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  antiquity,  except  the  sar- 
cophagi above  described.  No  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  historical 
record,  later  than  the  time  of  Joshua  ;  except  the  bare  mention 
of  the  name  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.8 

West  of  Rameh,  beyond  the  basin,  is  a  lofty  hill  called 
Bcl&t ;  the  highest  point,  indeed,  in  all  that  region.  On  it  are 
ruins  ;  and  we  could  distinguish  a  row  of  columns,  still  support- 
ing in  some  parts  an  architrave.8 — The  direct  distance  from  Tib- 
nin  to  Rameh  is  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 

Tuesday,  April  \Zth. — During  the  night,  the  northwest 
wind  became  strong  and  cold.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
heard  the  cry  of  the  jackal ;  resembling  that  of  a  child,  or 
rather  the  yelping  of  a  young  dog.  It  came  from  the  southern 
hills  and  was  heard  also  by  the  servants. 

We  had  concluded  over  night  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Belat ;  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  circumstances,  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
further  west,  perhaps  as  far  down  as  to  KuPat  Shema\  The 
morning  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Taking  a  guide,  who  rode  his 
own  horse,  we  started  at  7.15  ;  and  passing  down  along  the 
north  side  of  the  marsh,  and  then  up  an  open  valley  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  of  Belat  to  its  southwestern  flank,  we  ascended 
without  a  path,  and  with  some  difficulty  for  the  horses.  We 
reached  the  top  at  7.45,  in  just  half  an  hour  from  Rameh.  The 
direct  distance,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  over  three  fourths  of  a 
mile.  The  wind  was  high  and  cold  ;  the  thermometer  standing 
at  56°  Far.  The  view  was  extensive  and  grand  ;  and  while  my 
companion  was  sifting  the  guide  in  order  to  find  out  the  names 
of  places  and  take  their  bearings,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
ruins. 

Here  was  once  a  temple  of  some  sort ;  of  which  ten  columns 

1  Josh.  10,  29.  Kauzih  69°.    Seribbin  47°.     Harfs  46°. 

*  Onomaut.  art  Rama.  Khirbet  YanAh  64°.    Belat  286°,  Jm. 

•  Bearing^  from  Rameh:  'Aiteh  130°. 
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are  still  standing.  From  the  northern  end,  its  sides  have  the 
direction  S.  20°  E.  On  the  eastern  side,  near  the  south  end,  four 
columns  still  bear  their  architraves  ;  as  also  three  at  the  north- 
west corner,  that  is,  the  corner  pillar  and  one  on  each  side  of  it. 
All  the  columns  are  of  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  with 
imperfect  capitals  resembling  the  Doric.  They  are  about  12 
feet  high,  1J  feet  in  diameter,  5J  feet  in  circumference,  and 
stand  feet  apart.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  is  about 
90  feet  by  22  feet  broad.  The  pillars  at  the  four  corners  are 
square  on  the  outside  ;  but  on  the  inside,  each  corner  of  the  pillar 
is  so  rounded  off  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  double 
column.  The  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  row 
are  also  square  on  the  outside,  and  round  within  ;  they  served 
apparently  to  form  the  portal.  On  the  west  side  are  remains  of 
a  platform  on  which  the  edifice  stood,  extending  seven  feet 
beyond  the  row  of  columns.  The  whole  area  is  now  full  of  fallen 
columns,  architraves,  and  the  like  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  interior  building  or  fane.  The  stones  are  exceed- 
ingly worn  by  the  weather  ;  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  great 
rudeness  of  architecture.  No  sculpture  is  to  be  found  except  the 
columns  ;  nor  any  trace  of  inscriptions.  There  is  a  cistern 
roughly  hewn,  in  which  we  found  water.  Some  traces  of  a  small 
village  are  seen  near  by  ;  and  a  few  hewn  stones.  We  saw 
also  a  single  sarcophagus  sunk  in  a  rock,  with  a  rudely  formed 
lid. 

This  is  a  singular  ruin,  and  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  heathen  temples  in  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  of  wliich  I  afterwards  saw  so  many  ;  nor  yet  to  the 
remains  we  had  so  recently  visited  at  Kubrikhah.  In  some 
points,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  capitals,  and  of  the  pillars  at 
the  four  corners,  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  Jewish 
edifices  of  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,  which  we  afterwards 
8aw  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  Kedes,  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  for  what  purpose  the  Jews  of  that  day  should  have 
erected  such  a  structure  here  ;  inasmuch  as  the  days  of  idolatry 
and  high  places  among  them  had  long  since  passed  away. 

The  western  view  from  this  spot  took  in  the  whole  coast, 
from  Tyre  and  its  plain  on  the  north  to  'Akka  and  Carmel  on 
the  south.  We  could  see  the  great  chasm  by  which  Wady  el- 
'Azziyeh  passes  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  North  of 
this,  are  Zibkin  with  ruins  and  Meryamin.  Mejdel  Zun  and 
KuTat  Shema*  are  on  the  most  northern  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
which  ends  in  Rds  el-Abyad.  The  fortress  is  apparently  one 
of  the  many  castles  of  the  time  of  the  crusaders.  Below  us 
was  the  head  of  the  shorter  Wady  Hamul  ;  which  likewise 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  gap  to  the  coast 
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north  of  en-Nakurah.  On  it  arc  the  ruins  of  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  Hamill  ;  which  possibly  may  bo  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Hammon  of  Asher.1  Further  south  was  the  higher  ridge 
extending  up  from  Has  en-Nakurah,  and  separating  the  tracts 
drained  by  Wady  Hamul  on  the  north  and  Wady  el-Kurn  on  the 
south.  We  could  distinguish  the  general  course  of  this  latter 
valley  ;  which  having  its  main  heads  in  the  Wadys  coming 
down  from  Bukei'a  and  Beit  Jenn,  cleaves  the  whole  region  as 
a  deep  chasm,  and  descends  to  the  coast  on  the  south  of  Ras  en- 
Nakurah.  On  its  high  southern  side  the  large  village  of  Ter- 
sliiha  was  visible.  Ikrit  is  a  Christian  village  on  the  border  of 
the  6ame  valley,  on  a  Tell  that  seems  ancient.  This  Wady  was 
described,  and  appeared,  as  the  great  valley  of  the  district  el- 
Jebel.  Our  guide  said  it  was  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
impassable  ;  and  even  eagles  could  not  fly  across  it.  On  an 
isolated  cliff  in  this  valley  is  situated  the  fortress  of  Kurein, 
the  Montfort  of  the  crusaders  ;  now  in  ruins  and  almost  inac- 
cessible.— In  the  east,  the  mountains  of  JermOk,  towards  Sa- 
fed,  were  conspicuous ;  in  and  around  these  lie  the  sources  of 
Wady  el-K0rn.a 

The  whole  prospect  was  that  of  a  mountainous  region  ;  a  sea 
of  rocky  hills  and  deep  precipitous  valleys,  mostly  wooded  ;  but 
without  many  villages,  and  given  over  to  Arabs  of  the  tribe  el- 
Musy.  It  is  a  wild  district  ;  though  with  much  tillage,  and 
more  pasturage  ;  and  the  butter  of  its  flocks  and  herds  is  cele- 
brated. The  northern  part,  chiefly  drained  by  Wady  Hamul,  is 
called  the  Shab  ;  and  is  a  subdivision  of  Belad  Besharah.3 

The  region  thus  spread  out  before  us  in  the  west,  haa  been 
until  recently  almost  a  terra  incognita.  No  great  road  passes 
through  it  in  any  direction,  except  along  the  coast  ;  and  hence 
few  travellers  have  ever  penetrated  its  recesses.  The  crusaders 
had  various  fortresses  in  the  parts  nearer  the  sea,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  knights  ;  but  the  country  is  too  broken  for  military 
operations  ;  and  the  historians  of  those  times  had  therefore  little 
to  relate  concerning  it.  In  1754,  Stephan  Schulz  went  from 
'Akka  to  Yanuk  ;  and  afterwards  visited  Tershiha,  Bukei'a, 

1  Josh.  19,  28.    This  suggestion  was  son  spent  some  days  in  this  region,  and 

made  by  K.  G.  Schuk ;  Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  visited  the  ruins  of  Kul'at  Kurein.    In  a 

i.  p.  778.    No  great  stress  can  be  laid  letter  dated  shortly  afterwards,  he  thus 

upon  it.  writes :  u  This  region  abounds  in  wolves, 

s  Bearings  from  Belat :  Tershiha  195°.  bears,  panthers,  hyenas,  jackals,  foxes 

Tkrit  203°.  Terbikhah  185".  'Aiteh  120\  hares,  conies  (hyrax  Syriacus),  jerboas,  and 

Itfrach  104°.    'Ain  Ibl  9G°.    Kauzih  85 \  many  other  animals.    The  whole  hill  of 

•Akka  230*.    Tyre  836".    Zibkin  248°.  the  castle  (Kurein)  was  ploughed  over  by 

Gap  of  Wady  el-'Azziyeh  327°.     Mejdel  wild  swine     Gazelles  and  partridges  were 

Zun  308  .    Kul'at  Shcma'  300°.   Jibbein  seen  in  abundance."     He  also  describes 

286'.    Jijin  278°.    Gap  of  Wady  Hamul  the  ruins  of  the  great  fortress.    See  Bib- 

278\    Miryamin  17°.    SaW  188°.  lioth.  Sac  1855,  pp.  828  sq.  830. 

»  In  Nov.  1854,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thom- 
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Beit  Jenn,  and  Sa'sa\l  About  ten  years  later  Mariti  likewise 
penetrated  to  KnTat  Jedin 8  and  Tershiha ;  and  returned  by  way 
of  Wady  el-Kflrn  and  the  fortress  Kurein.8  The  route-map  of 
Callier  in  1830-31  exhibits  a  route  from  'Akka  by  Jedin  and 
Tershiha  to  Rumeish  ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  no  description. 
In  1844,  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Calhoun  passed  up  from  near  'Akka 
by  'Amkah  and  Sohmata  to  Rumeish  and  so  to  Kedes  and  Banifis. 
The  journal  of  this  important  route  is  now  in  my  hands  ;  but 
has  never  been  published.  Three  years  later,  in  1847,  E.  G. 
Schulz,  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  visited  KuTat  Jedin 
and  Kurein  ;  and  went  also  from  Safed  by  Rumeish  to  Tibnin. 
His  manuscript  journal  has  been  used  by  Ritter  in  his  great  work.* 
The  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  wind  so  violent,  that  we 
gave  up  our  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Kul'at  Shema* ;  and 
returned  to  Rameh.  Setting  off  again  at  9.50,  with  the  same 
guide,  we  went  back  on  our  road  of  yesterday  twenty  minutes  to 
the  fork,  where  a  road  leads  off  to  'Aiteh.  We  met  on  the  way 
a  hunter  of  partridges,  bearing  a  light  frame  of  cane,  on  which 
to  stretch  a  screen  painted  in  stripes,  with  only  a  hole  for  his 
gun.  Hid  behind  this  screen  he  approaches  the  birds  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  bright  colours.  Leaving  the  fork 
at  10.10,  we  struck  down  across  the  head  of  Wady  Khflllet  el- 
Werdeh  mentioned  yesterday,  about  S.  E.  by  S.  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  lateral  Wady  coming  in  from  under  the  south  side 
of  the  hill  of  'Aiteh.  Very  soon,  however,  we  turned  up  another 
Wady  coming  down  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  same  hill ; 
and  at  10.35  entered  a  small  basin  with  a  pond  of  water.  Here 
a  road  from  Dibl  to  'Aiteh  crossed  our  track  ;  and  the  latter 
village  was  now  on  our  right.  We  continued  to  ascend  gradual- 
ly ;  and  at  10.45  came  out  into  a  larger  basin,  a  fine  tract  of  tilled 
land  ;  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  branches  of  Wady 
Khullet  el-Werdeh  going  to  Wady  el-Kurn,  and  another  Wady 
before  us  descending  to  Wady  el-'Ayun.6  Our  general  course  re- 
mained about  S.  E.  by  S.  On  the  further  side  of  the  plain  was  a 
fine  pool  at  10.55  ;  at  the  entrance  of  a  Wady  which  we  followed 
down.  It  soon  became  a  rocky  glen  ;  in  the  left  side  of  which 
was  a  sepulchre,  a  low  door  with  an  excavated  chamber.  Below 
the  glen  the  valley  turns  more  to  the  left  for  a  few  rods,  and 
joins  Wady  el-'Ayun,  here  again  contracted.  We  kept  on  over 
a  low  ledge  with  a  Tell  on  the  left  in  the  fork  of  the  two  val- 
leys, on  which  are  the  small  ruins  of  Kurah.    Here  at  11.10,  wo 

1  Leitungen  des  Hochsten,  Th.  V.  p.  Vande  Velde,  whom  we  met  in  Jcrusalom, 

271  sq.    Paulas'  Sammlung,  Th.  VII.  p.  had  visited  Bel.lt  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and 

96  sq.  also  Kul'at  Kurein.    Dr  De  Forest  hits 

*  Sometimes  called  also  Jiddin.  Bince  examined  the  latter.    Mr  Thomson 

•  Mariti  Voyage*,  II.  p.  1 36  sq.  wan  there  in  Nov.  1 854. 

4  Ritter,  Erdk.  Th.  XVI.  i.  pp.  780-  »  Bearings  at  10.45  :  Kauzih  N.  10°  E. 
782.— We  learned  afterwards,  that   Mr   'Aithch  N.  75°  W. 
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entered  Wady  el-'Ayun,  which  immediately  expands  into  a  large 
and  beautiful  plain,  surrounded  by  distant  hills.  Rumeish  bore 
S.  10°  E.  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  We  came  to  it  at 
11.30. 

Rumeish  is  a  large  Maronite  village  ;  its  population  includ- 
ing 200  males  by  the  census.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  ; 
and  seemed  well  supplied  with  their  products.  We  purchased 
dried  figs  and  other  articles  ;  as  also  barley  for  our  horses,  which 
was  not  to  be  had  at  Rfimeh.  There  were  several  ponds  of 
water  round  about  the  village  ;  some  natural,  and  others  artifi- 
cial. Twenty  goats  had  been  stolen  from  the  village  the  night 
before,  and  the  loss  was  charged,  as  usual,  upon  wandering 
Arabs. 

Three  valleys  enter  this  part  of  the  plain,  converging  from 
different  points.  The  middle  one  comes  down  from  the  S.  S.  E. 
and  up  this  passes  the  road  to  Sa'sa',  Kefr  Bir'im,  and  Safed.1 
Another  comes  from  the  southwest,  and  along  it  lies  the  road 
from  SOhm&ta.  The  third  has  its  head  near  Bint  Jebeil,  where 
we  had  formerly  seen  it  as  Wady  Rumeish  ;2  thence  it  descends 
as  a  winding  wooded  valley  to  this  village,  and  unites  with  the 
others  to  form  Wady  el-'Ayun,  whose  water-course  passes  off 
through  the  plain.  The  route  of  my  companion  in  1844,  from 
SQhmata  to  Bint  Jebeil,  had  been  along  these  last  two  valleys. 

We  now  took  a  guide  on  foot,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Leaving  Rumeish  at  noon,  over  what  seemed  to  be  the  general 
dunghill  of  the  village,  we  entered  the  middle  valley  upon  the 
Safed  road.  We  were  at  first  undecided,  whether  to  go  to 
Sa'sa',  or  to  Kefr  Bir'im  ;  but  finally  concluded  to  stop  at  the 
latter  village  for  the  night,  and  make  an  excursion  to  the 
former  ;  for  which  there  was  ample  time.  This  latter  purpose, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  the  violent  wind  and  cold.  The  val- 
ley was  fertile  and  well  tilled,  though  not  wide  ;  with  high  hills 
on  each  side.  Its  name  we  did  not  note.  At  12.25  a  lofty  point 
was  on  our  right,  with  a  ruin,  called  Biyfid.  Hereabouts  the 
Sa'sa'  road  went  off  on  the  right,  up  a  side  valley.  At  1  o'clock 
Kefr  Bir'im  came  in  sight  up  the  valley  on  a  hill ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  Sa'sa'  also  was  seen  through  a  gap  on  the 
right.8  The  hills  became  more  rocky,  and  the  valley  narrower  ; 
but  further  up  there  was  again  more  tillage.  At  1.25  we  reached 
Kefr  Bir'im,  climbing  the  high  hill  on  which  it  stands  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  valley. 

The  high  wind  and  cold  prevented  us  from  pitching  the 
tent ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  51°  Far.  We  were  therefore 
taken  to  the  house  of  the  priest,  Elias,  an  old  man  of  some  sev- 

1  From  Rumeish,  SaW  bore  159°.  »  Bearings  nt  1 :  Kefr  Bir'im  S.  70°  E. 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  417.  [Hi.  372.]  SaW  S.  10  W. 
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enty  years  ;  who  had  been  the  priest  of  this  Maronite  village 
for  forty-five  years.  His  house  was  a  large  one  ;  and  he  had 
twenty-five  persons  in  his  family,  including  women  and  children. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  family  rooms,  and  stables  ; 
and  there  were  other  stables  around  the  yard.  Dismounting  in 
the  court,  we  entered  by  a  small  and  low  door,  and  crept  up  a 
low  and  very  narrow  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall  to  the  large  upper 
room,  which  served  as  parlour  and  guest-chamber.  It  occupied 
the  whole  upper  floor  ;  and  was  spanned  by  three  arches,  on 
which  rested  the  beams  of  the  roof.  It  had  three  windows,  but 
without  glass  ;  and  the  shutters  of  two  were  kept  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  wind  ;  thus  rendering  parts  of  the  room  quite  dark. 
There  were  fires  in  every  room  ;  in  ours,  the  hearth  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  was  made  of  clay  in  the  form  of  a  pan 
or  basin.  On  one  side  were  carpets  and  cushions,  where  we,  as 
guests,  were  seated  or  stretched  ;  on  the  other  side  and  around 
the  fire  sat  our  host,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  and  other  neigh- 
bours. There  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of  our  being  left  alone. 
They  watched  rather  closely,  and  with  some  amusement,  the 
process  of  shaving  ;  and  wondered  afterwards  at  our  writing. 
They  all  remained  while  we  took  our  dinner ;  which  our  host 
helped  out  by  bringing  us  bread,  leberi,  and  butter.  The  latter 
was  from  goats'  milk  ;  but  we  also  saw  a  girl  milking  a  cow.  In 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  was  a  child's  cradle  of  the  usual  European 
form  ;  they  were  said  to  be  common. 

We  took  a  walk  about  the  village  ;  and  examined  the  remains 
described  below.  It  occupies  a  sightly  spot ;  and  its  population, 
Maronites,  includes  160  males  by  the  census.  The  castle  of 
Sa'sa'  is  in  full  view  in  the  southwest,  half  an  hour  distant  by 
the  road,  but  hardly  a  mile  off  in  a  direct  line.  It  stands  on  a 
prominent  hill ;  and  has  an  old  look.  It  was  said  to  be  now  in 
rains  ;  and  is  supposed  by  E.  G.  Schulz  to  be  the  '  Castellum 
Regis'  of  the  crusaders.1  In  the  east  is  seen  the  village  of  'Alma, 
mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  other  J ewish  travellers,  as 
containing  the  tombs  of  several  holy  men.'  Other  places  along 
our  former  route  were  also  visible.* 

At  night  we  once  more  set  up  our  bedsteads,  to  prevent 
intruders.  The  old  priest  slept  in  the  room,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  with  only  a  thin  mattress  on  the  floor.  Otherwise  we 
were  left  to  ourselves.  The  yard  at  night,  as  a  place  of  safety, 
was  filled  with  horses,  cows,  young  cattle,  calves,  mules,  donkeys, 
dogs,  and  camels  ;  to  say  nothing  of  cats  and  poultry. 

1  Bitter.  Erdk.  XVI.  i.  p.  802.    Steph.  Itinerairea  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  135, 184, 

.Schulz,  Lcitungen  des  HOchslen,  Th.  V.  268,  etc 

pp.  295,  800.  Paulas'  Sammlung  Th.  VII.  •  Bearings  at  Kcfr  Bir*ira  :  Y&ron  13°. 

pp.  112,  116.  Martin  27\    'Alma  88\    R>ls  el-Ahmar 

•  Bonj.  of  Tudela,  I.  p.  82.  Carmoly  100°.    cl-Jish  127s.    Sa'sa'  232\ 
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The  chief  objects  of  interest  at  Kefr  Bir'im  are  the  remains 
of  two  structures  ;  which  at  first  were  to  us  inexplicable.  One  is 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  village,  consisting  of  the  front  of  a 
building  which  faced  towards  the  south,  with  two  rows  of  lime- 
stone columns  before  it  belonging  to  a  portico.  The  front  wall 
is  of  stones  hewn  smooth  ;  some  of  them  of  considerable  size. 
In  the  middle  is  a  portal  of  good  size  and  proportions ;  with 
sculptured  side  posts  and  lintel ;  the  latter  having  in  its  middle 
a  wreath.  Over  this  is  a  cornice  ;  and  then  a  well  formed  round 
arch  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  wreath  around  it.  On  each  side 
of  this  portal  is  a  smaller  side  door ;  each  with  a  cornice  of 
different  sculpture.  Above  each  of  these  side  doors  is  a 
smaller  window,  capped  with  an  ornamented  stone.  The  col- 
umns of  the  outer  or  front  row  are  mostly  standing.  The 
capitals  look  at  first  like  Doric  ;  but  are  formed  of  rings,  that 
is,  are  tapered  down  to  the  shaft  merely  by  successive  smaller 
rings.  Some  still  bear  their  architraves.  The  whole  portico  is 
sunk  in  rubbish.  The  main  body  of  the  building  has  been  torn 
away  ;  and  a  hovel,  entered  by  one  of  the  side  doors,  now  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  its  area.  One  or  two  columns  are  still  erect  in 
this  area  ;  which  seem  to  mark  an  inside  row  or  rows  of  columns. 
A  corner  pillar  is  also  standing  further  back,  square  on  the  out- 
side, but  on  the  inside  rounded  into  a  double  column,  like  those 
at  Bel&t. 

The  other  ruin  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  in  the  fields 
northeast.  The  edifice  was  obviously  similar  to  that  above 
described  ;  but  all  is  fallen  and  gone,  except  the  middle  portal 
with  its  ornamented  side  posts  and  lintel.  This  last  is  sculp- 
tured ;  has  the  wreath  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  a  long  and  narrow 
space  at  the  bottom,  bears  an  inscription  in  the  common  Hebrew 
letters,  or  square  character.  But  the  letters  are  so  much  defaced 
by  the  weather,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  cold,  that  we 
could  not  undertake  to  copy  it.  The  first  word,  mb»  '  peace/  and 
that  only,  was  quite  distinct.  We  had  already  seen  two  copies 
of  the  inscription,  made  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Mr  Van  de 
Velde  ;  but  they  differed  much  from  each  other ;  and  neither 
Mr  Nicolayson  nor  other  Kabbinic  scholars  had  been  able  to 
make  out  the  meaning.  We  afterwards  learned  from  Mr 
Finn,  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  had  visited  the  spot 
in  company  with  the  chief  Rabbi  of  Safed,  under  favourable 
circumstances  ;  and  that  the  Rabbi  could  only  determine,  that 
the  inscription  invokes  *  peace*  upon  the  founder  of  the  edifice, 
but  without  any  legible  name  or  date.  I  examined  particularly, 
whether  perhaps  the  inscription  might  not  have  been  added  at  a 
later  period  ;  but  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  having  been 
coeval  with  the  sculpture  above  it. 
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As  these  remains  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  we  had  yet 
seen  ;  and  were  of  a  style  of  architecture  utterly  unknown  to  us  ; 
we  were  at  a  loss  for  some  time  what  to  make  of  them.  They  were 
evidently  neither  Greek  nor  Roman.  The  inscription,  if  authen- 
tic, obviously  marks  both  structures  as  of  J ewish  origin  ;  and  as 
such,  they  could  only  have  been  synagogues.  We  were,  however, 
not  satisfied  on  this  point,  until  we  found  at  Meiron  the  same  spe- 
cies of  architecture,  in  the  acknowledged  remains  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  synagogue.1  We  afterwards  found  the  ruins  of  like 
structures  at  Irbid,  Tell  Hum,  Kedes,  and  perhaps  other  places 
in  Galilee  ;  all  marked  with  the  same  architectural  peculiarities. 
The  size,  the  elaborate  sculptured  ornament,  and  the  splendour 
of  these  edifices,  do  not  belong  to  a  scattered  and  down-trodden 
people  ;  such  as  the- Jews  have  been  in  these  regions  ever  since 
the  fourth  century.  These  costly  synagogues,  therefore,  can  be 
referred  only  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ;  when 
Galilee  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Jewish  learning 
and  schools  flourished  at  Tiberias.  All  these  circumstances 
would  seem  to  mark  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  wealth  and 
influence  among  the  Jews  of  Galilee  in  that  age,  of  which 
neither  their  own  historians,  nor  any  other,  have  given  us  any 
account.8 

Kefr  Bir'im  was  for  many  centuries  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage. Benjamin  of  Tudela,  indeed,  although  he  speaks  of 
neighbouring  places,  makes  no  mention  of  this  spot.  But  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Samuel  Bar  Simson  in  1210,  Ken*  Bir'im  is  twice 
spoken  of  as  containing  the  tombs  of  Barak,  Obadiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  of  several  Jewish  Rabbis  ;  and  also  a  beautiful 
synagogue  erected  by  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  whose  tomb  is 
shown  at  Meiron.3  In  two  later  Itineraries  of  1561  and  1564, 
several  other  sepulchres  are  likewise  specified  ;  among  them  that 
of  queen  Esther.  The  earlier  one  speaks  also  of  two  syna- 
gogues in  ruins  ;  while  the  other  relates,  that  the  Jews  of  Safed 
made  an  annual  pilgrimage  hither  at  the  festival  of  Purim,  and 
were  accustomed  on  this  occasion  "  to  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice."* 
All  this  has  now  passed  away. 

Wednesday,  April  14M. — We  left  Kefr  Bir'im  at  7.10  with 
a  guide  for  Meiron.    We  kept  along  on  the  high  ground  above 

1  We  were  not  then  aware,  that  this  specimens  of  the  square  character  extant, 

place  had  been  visited  In  1889  by  Messrs  It  is  generally  held  that  this  character  was 

Bonar  and  M'Cbeyne  of  the  Scottish  dc-  in  use  in  the  rime  of  Christ,  if  not  earlier, 

potation.    They  heard  from  both  Jews  See  Gesenius  Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Syr.  p.  15G 

and  Maronites,  that  these  were  Jewish  sq.     Hupfeld  in  TheoL  Studien  u.  Krit. 

synagogues ;  and  that  the  Jews  sometimes  1830,  4tes  H.  p.  288.    Winer  Realwb.  art. 

Ko  there  to  pray.    See  their  Narrative,  Schreibktmtt.  Comp.  Matt  5,  14 

June  11th.  *  Carmoly  Itin.  pp.  132,  136. 

3  See  Vol  II.  p.  391.  [iii.  269.]— The  «  Carmoly  1.  c.  pp.  380,  455. 
inscription  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
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the  valley,  which  we  had  ascended  yesterday  ;  and  soon  came 
upon  the  ridge  between  it  and  another  valley,  Wady  Nasir, 
running  down  N.  60°  E.  to  join  the  great  Wady  Mu'addamiyeh. 
This  ridge  therefore  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  was  a  glorious  view  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  perfectly  clear  and  bright  in  the  morning  sun ;  while 
J ebel  JermQk  on  our  right  was  shrouded  in  clouds  ;  which, 
however,  soon  vanished.  Sa'sa'  was  in  full  view  on  our  right. 
We  reached  the  bottom  of  Wady  Nasir  at  7.45  ;  and  in  five 
minutes  more  were  on  the  neSt  ridge.1  Here  we  looked  down 
into  a  second  parallel  valley,  Wady  Khilal  Seba',  coming  down 
from  the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  Jermuk,  and  spreading  out 
into  a  plain  at  the  northern  base  of  that  mountain.  It  then 
passes  down  into  Wady  Kfisir ;  and  the  united  Wady  en- 
ters the  Mu'addamiyeh  half  an  hour  below  el-Jish.*  This 
village  was  here  in  sight ;  as  also  Safed  on  its  lofty  hilL  We 
now  descended  into  Wady  Khilal  ;  and  crossing  its  bed  rose 
gradually  ;3  until  at  8.30  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  low 
ridge,  which  here  runs  out  from  the  northeastern  angle  of  Jebel 
JermQk. 

The  highest  peak  of  all  this  mountain  is  here  at  its  north- 
eastern corner  ;  which  now  rose  like  a  bastion  close  on  our  right. 
In  the  northwest,  but  still  on  the  high  land  that  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Huleh  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  an 
isolated  conical  peak,  called  Jebel  'Adathir,  on  the  left  of  Sa'sa', 
and  bearing  from  Rumeish  directly  south.  It  was  used  by  my 
companion  as  a  landmark  during  his  journey  in  1844.4  On  our 
left  was  the  fine  plain  or  basin  extending  towards  el-Jish  ;  but 
drained  in  its  southwestern  part  towards  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
through  Wady  et-Tawahin  and  Wady  el-'Amud.  Our  road 
now  gradually  descended,  and  led  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  line  of  which  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south. 
At  8.40  Sifeaf,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Jish,  was  in  sight ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.5  We  passed 
first  over  a  very  rocky  tract ;  and  then  through  a  cultivated 
region  with  many  very  old  olive  trees.  At  9  o'clock  a  fork  of 
the  path  led  more  to  the  right  to  Meiron.  The  straight  road 
keeps  on  to  Semu'y  ;  and  so  around  the  southeastern  flank  of 
the  mountain  to  er-Rameh.  It  was  said  to  be  comparatively 
level  and  easy. 

'  Bearings  at  7.50 :  Sa'sa*  N.  50°  W.  Schnlz  as  AdaUr,  V.  p.  300.  Panlua  L  c. 
JUh  E.  VII.  p.  116. 

1  See  Vol.  n.  p.  446.  [iii.  870.]  »  The  KB10EO  of  the  Talmnd,  near 

'  Bearings  at  8.15  :  Safed  124°.  Has  Safed  and  Meiron;  see  Schwarz  Palest,  p. 
el-Ahmar  64°.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  49°.  190.— Bearings  at  8.40:  Sifsaf  N.  60a  E. 
Sa'sa'  319°.  jish  n.  25°  E.   Meiron  S.  15°  E. 

4  This  mountain  is  mentioned  by  Steph. 
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We  turned  up  to  Meiron,  a  very  old  looking  village  situated 
on  a  ledge  of  bristling  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  is  by  a  steep  and  very  ancient  road.  Below  the 
village  on  our  right,  were  sepulchres  in  the  rocks  ;  in  one  place 
four  arches  or  vaults  excavated  side  by  side  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  each  with  a  sarcophagus  placed  across  it,  and  the  vault 
just  deep  enough  to  receive  the  sarcophagus.  One  of  them  had 
two  sarcophagi.  These  differed  from  all  the  sepulchres  we  had 
yet  seen.  There  were  two  other  similar  ones  a  little  higher  up. 
*We  reached  the  village  at  9.10.  It  is  small,  and  inhabited  only 
by  Muhammedans.  A  fine  plain  lies  under  it  in  the  east,  lower 
than  that  towards  Jish,  and  drained  off  in  the  southeast  to  a 
Wady  southwest  of  Safed.  This  latter  place  was  in  mil  view, 
reckoned  two  hours  distant.  South  of  Meiron  in  the  valley,  we 
were  told  of  a  large  fountain.1 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  this  place 
is  the  Meiron  of  the  Talmud ;  several  times  there  mentioned 
along  with  Gush  Halab,  now  el-Jish.s  It  is  also  most  probably 
the  Mero  or  Merotk  of  Josephus ;  one  of  the  places  fortified 
by  that  leader  in  Upper  Galilee,  in  connection  likewise  with 
Giscala  or  el-Jish.3  It  has  ever  maintained  a  strong  traditional 
hold  upon  the  affection  of  the  Jews,  as  containing  the  sepul- 
chres of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  scholars  and  holy  men. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  here  in  a 
cave  the  tombs  of  the  great  teachers,  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
with  twenty  of  their  disciples  and  other  Rabbis.4  The  Itine- 
rary of  Samuel  Bar  Simson,  half  a  century  later,  adds  the  sepul- 
chres of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his  son  R.  Eleazer.5  The 
annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day  to  this  place 
was  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  our  former  journey.' 

Our  object  here  was  not  to  visit  the  sepulchres  ;  but  being 
here  we  went  to  those  below  the  village  on  the  south.  These 
are  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure  ;  the  inside  of  the  wall 
being  built  up  with  stalls  in  the  manner  of  a  Khan,  for  the  con- 
venience of  men  and  horses.  The  tombs  are  under  low  domed 
structures  ;  which  are  usually  shut  and  locked ;  and  the  keys 
kept  at  Safed.  The  enclosure  was  now  open  ;  but  we  could  not 
enter  the  tombs.  Every  thing  here  was  clean,  and  the  domes 
whitewashed.  This  is  now  the  chief  point  of  pilgrimage  ;  and 
here  are  the  reputed  tombs  of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his 

1  Bearings  from  Moirdn:  Safed  111°.       *  Beoj.  of  Tnd.  I.  p.  82. 
Kadditha  51  \    Jish  11°.    Sifsaf  14°.  •  Carmoly  Itin.  1.  o.  pp.  138,  2C0. 

»  Heb.  \\m ;    see  the  references  in       *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  481.  [iil  p.  884  sq.] 

Lurhtfoot  Opp.  IL  p.  693.    Reland  Pal.  p.  See  also  ElUotf »  Travels,  II.  p.  355  sq. 

gjj  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Deputation,  July 

•Jo*.  B  J.  2.  20.  6.  Vit  §  37.  Reland  Witam's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p. 

Pal.  p.  181.  311  ■* 
Voi .  III.  -7 
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son ;  as  also  those  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  and  their  disciples. 
But  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  of  antiquity. 

We  felt  more  interest  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue. The  site  is  an  area,  artificially  levelled  off,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  huge  overhanging  rock.  The  edifice  fronted  toward 
the  south ;  and  here  too  only  the  fine  portal  and  a  portion 
of  the  front  wall  (including  a  side  door)  is  standing.  The 
architecture  is  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  remains  at  Kefr 
Bir'im ;  but  of  more  massive  proportions,  larger  stones,  and 
richer  sculpture.  Some  of  these  stones  are  feet  long  by 
feet  thick.  The  portal  is  nearly  ten  feet  high  by  5  J  feet  wide. 
Its  Bide  posts  are  each  of  a  single  stone,  elaborately  sculptured. 
The  sculptured  lintel  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  side  posts  ; 
and  is  without  inscription  and  without  the  wreath.  The  portico 
is  wholly  gone ;  except  a  corner  pedestal  fitted  inside  for  a 
double  column.  Some  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured 
entablatures  are  scattered  around.  The  area  of  the  interior 
is  empty.  An  old  Jew  said  it  was  the  synagogue  of  the  'just/ 
who  were  buried  below. — This  synagogue  is  not  alluded  to  by 
R.  Benjamin  ;  but  R.  Samuel  in  1210,  and  Jacob  of  Paris  in 
1258,  make  mention  of  it.1 

Here  then  was  the  counterpart  of  the  remains  we  had  seen 
at  Kefr  Bir'im.  Looking  at  the  historical  evidence  in  respect  to 
Meirdn,  there  was  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  tradition, 
that  these  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue  going  back  to 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  regard  those  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  as  having  the  same  charac- 
ter ;  and  our  curiosity  was  somewhat  excited  in  anticipation,  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  ruins  at  Tell  Hum,  which  formerly  had 
so  much  puzzled  us,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  of  like  origin. 

Josephus  relates,  that,  besides  Giscala,  he  caused  to  be  forti- 
fied, in  Upper  Galilee,  the  towns  of  Seph,  Jamnith,  Meroth,  and 
the  rock  of  the  Achabari.*  Giscala  and  Meroth  are  identified 
with  el-Jish  and  Meiron ;  Jamnith  is  unknown ;  and  the  rock 
of  the  Achabari  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  modern  'Akbarah  of 
our  lists,  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud.  This  village  we  did  not 
get  sight  of ;  but  it  is  understood  to  lie  south  of  Meiron  and 
southwest  of  Safed.'  As  to  the  Seph  of  Josephus,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  it  may  have  been  identical  with  the  modern 
Safed ;  but  as  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  latter  name 

1  Cannoly  L  c  pp.  134,  184.  southwest  of  Safed  ;  which  accords  toler- 

1  'AxaHpw  Wrpor,  Jo*.  B.  J.  2.  20.  C.  ably  with  Parohi ;  Descr.  of  Palest,  p.  188. 

*  'Akbarah,  according  to  R.  Parchi,  is  E.  G.  Schulz,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of 

one  hoar  south  of  Meiron;  see  Zunz  in  it  as  being  one  hour  south  of  Safed; 

Asher's  Benj.  of  Tnd.  II.  p.  427.  Schwarz  Zeitachr.  der  P.  morgenL  Gesellsch.  Bd 

places  it  an  English  mile  and  a  half  west  III.  p.  52. 
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until  the  middle  of  the  crusades,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
earlier  a  place  of  much  importance.1 

Our  further  plan  was  to  go  from  Meiron  to  Ramah  of 
NaphtalL  This  could  be  done,  either  by  keeping  along  the  road 
in  the  plain  to  Semu'y,  and  then  on  the  road  from  Sated  to 
Rameh  around  the  southeastern  flank  of  Jebel  JermOk  ;  or  by 
ascending  and  crossing  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Beit 
Jenn.  We  chose  the  latter  course,  as  affording  a  better  view 
both  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  was 
here  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  guide  ;  but  at  last  we  obtained 
an  old  man  on  foot.  Setting  off  at  10  o'clock,  we  soon  began  to  as- 
cend steeply  along  a  ravine,  on  a  course  about  N.  60°  W.  After 
twenty  minutes  a  fork  of  the  road  went  off  to  the  right  across 
the  ravine,  leading  to  the  village  of  JermOk.  We  now  climbed 
out  of  the  ravine  towards  the  left ;  and  at  10.30  reached  the 
brow  of  the  steep  ascent.*  Here  were  five  very  old  olive  trees. 
Still  ascending  gradually,  we  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  came  out  at  10.45  upon  a  high  tract  of  table  land.  Here 
was  a  pond  of  water,  called  Birket  Zibud,  from  a  ruin  not  far 
off.  Hence  the  mountain  is  likewise  sometimes  called  Jebel 
Zibud. 

Proceeding  across  this  plain,  we  reached  at  11  o'clock  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
vast  valley  before  us,  running  off  northwest  to  Wady  el-KQrn  ; 
with  Beit  Jenn  beyond  it  midway  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
Druze  village  of  JermOk  was  also  in  view  on  our  right,  on  the 
high  ridge  beyond  the  head  of  a  shorter  valley  running  down 
northwest  to  the  former  one.8  This  village,  an  hour  distant 
from  Meiron.  was  visited  by  Messrs  Bonar  and  McCheyne  in 
1839  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  level  western  brow  of  the  mountain, 
and  enjoys  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  It  was  said  to  be  at 
present  almost  deserted.4 

We  now  began  to  descend  towards  the  great  valley.  The 
path  led  down  for  a  time  along  the  right  side  of  a  long  lateral 
valley ;  then  crossing  more  to  the  right  it  continued  down  the 
left  side  of  a  shorter  and  very  steep  Wady.  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  great  valley  at  11.40  ;  here  running  N.  45°  W. 
We  did  not  learn  its  name  at  this  point ;  though  in  all  probabil- 
ity it  is  called  Wady  Beit  Jenn  ;  lower  down  it  takes  the  name 
of  Wady  Habis.    Turning  a  little  down  the  valley,  we  passed 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.   The  Talmndic  Jish  39°.    Ras  el-Ahmar  39°.  Kadditha 

PBS  Tte/ath,  once  mentioned  in  Rash  Ha-  60*.    Teitabch  59°.    Delata  60°.  'Ain 

shanah  c,  2,  can  hardly  be  pressed  as  iden-  er-Zeitun  95°.    Safed  106°. 
tical  with  Safed. — Ritter  alao  seems  to  re-       8  Bearings  at  1 1,  on  brow :  Jermuk  N. 

gard  Seph  as  representing  Safed,  Erdk.  10°  W.  1  m.    Beit  Jenn  S.  70°  W.  2  m. 
XVI.  i.  p.  759 ;  bnt  comp.  ib.  p.  687.  *  Narrative  etc.  July  13th. 

'  Bearings  at  10.  30 :  Jiah  26°.  Birket 
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around  a  point  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  and  almost  parallel 
side  ravine  with  a  fine  brook  ;  and  began  at  11.50  to  ascend 
steeply  towards  Beit  Jenn,  which  we  reached  at  12.15. 

Beit  Jenn  is  a  large  and  well  built  village.  The  houses  are 
of  the  common  limestone  of  these  mountains  ;  but  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a  roller  of  black  volcanic  stone, 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  The  population 
comprises  260  males  ;  and  all  are  Druzes.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  antiquity  ;  except  a  single  sepulchre  on  the  south  of  the 
village,  much  like  those  at  Meiron. — Beit  Jenn  was  visited  in 
August,  1754,  by  Stephan  Schulz,  coming  from  cl-Bukei'a.  He 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  occupied  in  manufacturing  water- 
skins  ;  and  describes  the  grapes  of  this  region  as  particularly 
large  and  fine  ;  the  clusters  weighing  each  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 1 
Yet  the  aspect  of  these  mountain  ridges  and  rocky  declivities, 
as  seen  from  Beit  Jenn  in  April,  was  bald,  barren,  and  desolate 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Below  the  village,  in  the  southwest,  is  a  small  deep  basin 
with  a  pond  of  water.  A  narrow  valley  breaks  down  from  it, 
through  the  western  ridge,  to  the  plain  of  cl-Bukei'a  beyond. 
North  of  this  valley  a  road  crosses  the  ridge  from  Beit  Jenn 
to  the  larger  Druze  village  of  el-Bukei'a,  situated  in  that 
basin.  Stephan  Schulz  describes  the  plain  as  being  about  an 
hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad  ;  the  longer  direction  being 
nearly  from  south  to  north  ;  and  shut  in  by  elevated  hills.*  A 
brook  runs  through  it,  which  has  its  source  in  the  fountain  of 
the  village.  This  latter  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain, 
in  a  well  cultivated  tract.  From  it  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Bukei'a 
runs  down  through  the  basin,  and  passes  out  to  the  westward 
through  a  deep  gorge  separating  Sdhmata  from  Tershiha.  The 
banks  of  this  ravine  are  very  high  ;  and  in  some  places  precipi- 
tous.8 The  village  of  Bukei'a  is  a  good  hour  distant  from 
Snhmata.  The  population  are  mainly  Druzes  ;  but  Schulz  found 
there  in  his  day  some  ten  families  of  Jews  ;  and  these  remain 
at  present,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  persons.4  They 
were  said  to  till  the  ground,  like  Fellahs  ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichard,  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  bad  recently 
visited  the  place.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  in  Palestine 
of  Jews  engaged  in  agriculture.  For  this  reason  these  Jews  of 
Bukei'a  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 

»  S.  Schub  Leitungen  etc.  V.  p.  284.  See  S.  Schulz  L  c  V.  p.  279.  Panlus  L  c 
Paulufl'  Sammlung  etc.  VII.  p.  106.  VII  p.  103. 

•  Hence  the  Arabic  name  el-BukeCa,       \  f  gj**  ft  J™"*  *®}4-  r, 
,         .     .  rt  S.  Schulz  L  c.    Bonar  and  McChevno 

the  diminutive  of  el-Buka  a ;  in  Heb.  nrj?a    heard  of         at  jcrmiik ;  Narrative,  July 

a  cleft,  valley,  plain,  etc.  between  hills. —  18th. 
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Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  have  never  been  driven  *6ut 
by  the  later  masters  of  the  country,  whether  Christians  or 
Muhammedan8.  They  say  their  fathers  always  dwelt  there. 
Nor  is  it  an  improbable  supposition,  that  they  may  have  thus 
remained  undisturbed  in  this  nook  of  their  mountains,  remote 
from  the  routes  of  war  and  travel,  as  also  from  the  sites  of 
Jewish  pilgrimage. 

At  Beit  Jenn  we  were  thus  among  the  head  branches 
of  the  great  Wady  el-Kurn,  which,  descending  from  these 
mountains,  drains  the  whole  district  of  el-Jebel.  The  main 
ridge  of  Jebel  Jermuk  is  that  which  we  had  crossed  in  its 
lowest  part.  In  the  north  it  rises  into  the  highest  peak  of 
Galilee  ;  and  towards  the  south  rises  also,  but  not  so  high.  Its 
whole  length  is  hardly  two  hours.  It  separates  the  districts  of 
Safed  and  el-Jebel.  Southwest  of  Safed  and  near  Semu'y  it 
drops  down  towards  the  south  to  a  lower  ridge,  which  shuts  in 
the  plain  of  Ratneh  on  the  east.  But  the  main  ridge  turns 
westward  at  a  right  angle,  and  as  a  high  mountain  skirts  the 
plain  of  Raraeh  on  the  north  ;  the  highest  indeed  of  all  the 
parallel  ridges  of  Lower  Galilee.  It  thus  lies  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  el-Jebel  "and  esh-Shaghur.  Far  up  in  the  interior 
recesses  of  the  southeastern  angle  of  this  mountain,  the  great 
valley  of  Beit  Jenn  has  its  beginning  ;  and  runs  down  northwest 
to  unite,  as  Wady  Habis,  with  Wady  cl-Bukei'a,  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  them  in  the  south. 
The  junction  takes  place  at  some  distance  below  Suhmata. 
Before  the  junction,  Wady  Habis  receives  the  shorter  Wady 
Birzeh  from  the  left ;  and  from  the  right  the  deep  Wady 
Harfeish  coming  down  from  under  the  village  of  Jermuk.1  The 
ridge  between  Beit  Jenn  and  Bukei'a  may  thus  be  said  to  divide 
the  interior  right  angle  of  the  mountain  into  two  acute  angles  ; 
each  drained  by  a  main  branch  of  Wady  el-Kurn.  On  the 
north  the  district  el-Jebel  is  separated  from  Belad  Besharah 
by  the  high  land  running  up  eastward  from  Has  en-Nfikurah. 

This  cluster  of  mountains  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  Asamon  of  Josephus,  to  which  on  one  occasion  seditious 
persons  and  robbers  fled  from  Sepphoris.  But  that  mountain 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  Galilee,  and  over  against  Sepphoris  ; 
a  description  which  applies  better  to  the  broken  and  double  ridge 
skirting  the  BGttauf  on  the  north.2 

Setting  off  from  Beit  Jenn  at  12.45,  we  took  the  road  for 
Rameh,  with  a  new  guide  on  foot.  The  way  led  at  first  along 
a  low  ridge  between  the  small  valley  by  which  we  had  ascended, 

1  E.  Smith,  Ma.  Journal,  1844.  itrriKpvs  ttjt  2<r^pe«T.  Comp.  Ritter 

8  Jo*.  B.  J.  2.  18.  11,  *Affati6v  .  .  .  rb   Erdk.  XVL  i.  p.  774. 
finrairarw  rrjs  Ta?aXalas  tpos,  t  Ktirtufikv 
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and  the  little  basin  in  the  southwest  j1  afterwards  it  verged  more 
west,  along  a  depression  or  saddle  in  the  mountain.  The  gen- 
eral course  was  about  S.  S.  E.  At  1.15,  half  an  hour  from  Beit 
J enn,  we  came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  high  precipi- 
tous mountain,  here  running  from  east  to  west,  and  overlooking 
a  vast  and  beautiful  region  extending  from  the  bay  of  'Akka  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  with  Carmel  in  the  distance  on  one  side, 
and  Mount  Tabor  on  the  other.  To  get  the  full  view  we  had  to 
go  on  five  minutes  further,  and  pass  around  a  projecting  cliff. 
Before  us  was  now  the  district  of  Sh&ghur,  made  up  of  plains 
extending  from  east  to  west,  and  separated  by  parallel  ridges  of 
high  rocky  hills  ;  but  none  so  high  as  that  on  which  we  stood. 
Some  1500  feet  immediately  below  us  was  the  rich  and  well 
cultivated  plain  of  Rameh  ;  with  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  mountain.  Through  this  plain  passes  the  road 
from  'Akka  to  Safed,  and  also  that  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Khan 
Jubb  Yusuf  and  the  Jisr.  On  the  next  parallel  ridge  rose  a 
very  prominent  Tell  a  little  east  of  south,  called  Tell  Hazur ; 
and  beyond  was  a  second  plain  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge. 
Another  parallel  ridge  followed,  skirting  the  great  plain  el- 
Bottauf  beyond  it ;  and  then  another  shorter  ridge  east  of 
Scffurieh,  between  the  Btittauf  and  the  plain  of  Tur'an. 

The  plain  of  Rameh  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  low  ridge 
extending  south  from  the  corner  of  Jebel  Jermiik  ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  rocky  and  precipitous  hills  which  overlook  the  plain 
of  'Akka.  There  is  a  gap  at  the  western  end,  as  if  a  ravine 
passed  out ;  but  it  serves  only  for  a  road,  and  has  no  water-course. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  to  Rameh,  is  drained  by 
the  head  water-course  of  a  Wady  called  Sellamch ;  it  sweeps 
round  from  the  east  and  passes  out  by  a  gap  in  the  southern 
ridge  just  west  of  Tell  Hazur.  Then,  as  Wady  Sellfimeh,  it 
turns  eastward  through  the  next  plain,  and  runs  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias.  The  fine  western  basin  of  the  plain  of  Rameh  is 
drained  by  the  beginnings  of  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  which  in  like 
manner  passes  off  through  another  gap  in  the  southern  ridge  ; 
and  then  turns  west  to  the  plain  of  'Akka  ;  in  which  its  water- 
course ultimately  unites  with  the  river  Na'man.  In  the  plain 
beyond  this  southern  ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  gap  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  villages  of  'Arrabeh  and  Sukhnin  ;  the  latter  the 
chief  place  of  the  Shaghur.8 

The  view  from  this  brow  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive in  all  Palestine.    We  met  with  none  to  be  compared  with 

1  Bearings  at  12.50 :  Jcrmuk  N.  30'  E  Tabor  183°.    Ferrady  122".    Tell  Hazur 

Beit  Jcnn  X.  30' W.  170  .  er- Rameh  230°.  Nnhf  261°.  Deir 

*  Bearings  from  the  brow  above  Rameh  :  el-As'ad  263°.    'Arrabeh  2 1 9°.  Sukhnin 

Kefir  'Anan  139  \     Kara  Uattin   1G.T.  227".    West  end  of  Carmel  256'. 
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it  during  the  whole  of  our  present  journey.  This  ridge  also 
forms  a  very  definite  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Gali- 
lee.' 

Setting  off  again  at  1.35,  we  began  the  long  and  very  steep 
descent  towards  the  village.  On  the  way  one  of  the  mules  fell, 
and  had  to  be  unloaded  before  he  could  rise.  After  thus  losing 
ten  minutes,  we  reached  Rameh  at  2.45 ;  the  descent  having 
occupied  just  an  hour.  The  village  lies  upon  the  lower  culti- 
vated slope  of  the  mountain,  6till  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain.  It  is  a  large  village,  well  built  and  apparently  wealthy  ; 
and  is  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Druzes.  The  former  are 
Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics  ;  and  constitute  about  two  thirds 
of  the  population.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive 
orchards.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  village  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  near  the  entrance  ;  and  seemed  little  disposed  to  trouble 
themselves  even  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  strangers.  Mean- 
time, as  our  horses'  shoes  needed  fastening,  our  servants  succeeded 
in  finding  a  very  good  smith.8 

Rameh  has  no  traces  of  antiquity  within  or  around  it,  so 
far  as  we  could  see  or  hear.  Yet  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  an- 
cient Ramah  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  ;8  the  Kamah  we  had 
visited  a  few  days  before,  being  unquestionably  that  of  Asher. 
Both  are  merely  enumerated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.1  The 
present  Ramah  is  mentioned  by  Brocardus  ;  but  he  puts  it  two 
miles  south  of  Cana ;  and  his  whole  account  of  this  region  is 
confused.  Adrichomius  places  it  near  Safed.5  No  modern  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  traversed  this  great  route  between  'Akka  and 
Damascus  ;  but  R&meh  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  passing 
northwards,  apparently  in  1847.  My  companion  heard  of  it  in 
1844  as  near  the  beginning  of  Wady  Sha'ab.6 

Learning  that  there  was  a  ruin  Hazur  in  connection  with  the 
Tell  of  that  name,  we  concluded  to  visit  it ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  Mugh&r,  a  village  on  the 
southeastern  declivity  of  the  Tell.  The  usual  road  from  Rameh, 
which  we  followed,  passes  around  the  Tell  on  the  east ;  though, 
as  we  found  afterwards,  we  might  perhaps  have  saved  some 
time,  had  we  taken  a  less  frequented  path  around  its  western 
side.  Leaving  R&meh  at  3.10,  we  struck  down  on  a  south- 
easterly course  into  the  plain.  The  bottom  was  undulating  and 
variegated ;  and  full  of  old  olive  trees,  forming  an  immense 

1  Joseph.  B.  J.  3.  8.  1,  2.    Reland  Pn-  *  Josh.  19,  36. 

best  p.  127,  180  eq.    Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  *  Enseb.  et  Hieron  Onomasticon,  art. 

L  pp.  685,  757.    Comp.  Etweb.  et  Hieron.  Rama. 

Onomast  art.  Ocddata.  *  Brocardus  c.  6.    Adrichomius  p.  128. 

»  Bearing*  from  er-Rameh  :  Setjur  217°,  •  Ritter  L  c.  p.  772.    E.  Smith,  Ms. 

U  m   Nnhf  270s.    Deir  el-As'ad  267°.  Journal,  Ap.  22,  1844. 
Tell  Hazur  150'.    Deir  Hanna  1*8°. 
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grove,  like  those  near  Gaza  and  Beirut.  These  old  trees,  as  we 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  called  by  the  people 
Rumy  i.  e. 1  Greek ; '  from  an  indefinable  impression,  that  they  have 
come  down  from  a  time  earlier  than  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 
At  3.25  we  struck  the  Damascus  road ;  from  which,  five 
minutes  later,  the  Safed  road  went  off  more  to  the  left,  to  cross 
the  low  ridge  near  the  mountain.  At  3.45,  our  path  separated 
from  the  Damascus  road ;  we  turned  more  to  the  right,  and 
soon  crossed  a  water-course  now  nearly  dry.  All  this  part  of 
the  plain  is  drained  off  southwest  to  Wady  Sellameh,  through 
the  gap  west  of  Tell  Hazur.  The  plain  is  here  exceedingly 
fertile  ;  the  soil  a  red  loam.  Our  path  lay  along  up  a  dry  water- 
course. At  4.10  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the  east  of 
the  Tell ;  and  looked  down  into  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellameh 
before  us.  We  now  had  to  work  our  way  along  the  southeastern 
flank  of  Tell  H&zur,  at  about  the  same  level.  The  path  was 
little  travelled,  and  led  over  slippery  rocks  in  several  placeB  ;  so 
that  our  progress  was  slow  and  difficult.  We  reached  Mughar 
at  length  at  4.50 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the 
village. 

This  is  a  large  place,  situated  midway  up  the  steep  declivity 
of  the  Tell,  and  looking  toward  the  S.  S.  E.1  The  houses  and 
streets  rise  one  above  another  in  steps  or  terraces.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  upon  the  flat  roof  a  place  for  sleeping  in  summer  ; 
which  I  saw  here  and  at  R&meh  for  the  first  time.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  floor  or  platform  of  stone  or  mortar,  with  a  screen 
of  wicker  work  around  it.  We  afterwards,  in  other  villages, 
found  these  screens  constructed  of  green  boughs  and  brushwood. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mughar  are  two  thirds  Druzes,  and  one  third 
Greek  Catholics  and  Muslims  ;  the  two  latter  farming  and  pay- 
ing their  taxes  together.  The  extensive  olive  groves  which  cover 
also  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellameh  belong  to  the  government ; 
and  for  each  tree  an  annual  tax  of  five  piastres  is  exacted. 
The  land  tax  of  the  village  is  40,000  piastres. 

There  are  here  no  remains  of  antiquity  ;  except  two  sarco- 
phagi sunk  in  a  rock  on  the  north  of  the  village.  On  the  same 
side  further  up,  are  also  several  caverns  in  a  ledge  of  rocks  ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  artificial.  Yet  Mughar  probably  repre- 
sents an  ancient  Mearali*  of  which  no  mention  has  come  down 
to  us. 

Thursday,  April  15th.  We  took  a  guide,  and  set  off  at  8.25 
to  visit  Khirbet  Hazur  and  the  summit  of  the  Tell.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  westwards  at  the  same  level  and  without  a 

1  Bearings  from  Mughar:  Khirbet  Mim-       3  Hcb.  m?fl    cavern:  com*  Josh, 
la  145°,  3$  m.  'Ailcbun  190°.  Deir  Hanna    ,o  a  ^ 
236'.    Kurn  Hattto  159°. 
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path,  until  we  struck  a  shorter  road  coming  from  Rameh  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Tell.  Following  this,  we  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
Khirbet  Hazur  at  our  right,  on  the  northwest  flank  of  the  Tell, 
about  on  a  level  with  Mughar,  and  directly  overagainst  Raineh. 
The  ruins  are  merely  those  of  a  common  village  ;  with  one  bro- 
ken cistern.1 

We  now  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from  the  northwest, 
in  20  minutes ;  without  a  path,  but  without  much  difficulty. 
There  are  no  ruins  on  the  summit ;  and  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  ever  built  upon.  The  view  was  exten- 
sive and  fine  ;  taking  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  mountains 
of  Hauran  beyond  ;  Tabor  and  the  intervening  plains  ;  Carmel 
and  the  bay  of  'Akka.  Below  us  was  the  plain  of  Wady  Sella- 
meh  covered  with  olive  groves  ;  with  an  ancient  site  of  the  same 
name.  This  Wady  runs  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  through  the 
plain  north  of  Mejdel,  as  Wady  er-Rubtidiyeh.  West  of  the 
gap  by  which  it  enters  from  the  plain  of  Rameh,  a  transverse 
ridge  crosses  obliquely  to  the  next  parallel  ridge,  in  a  direction 
southeast.  The  plain  west  of  this  transverse  ridge  connects  with 
Wady  Sha'ab,  which  comes  also  from  the  plain  of  Rameh  by  a 
more  western  gap ;  and  passes  down  to  the  plain  of  'Akka.  In 
that  direction  the  country  looked  full  of  hills  and  ridges.* 

This  was  the  second  place  we  had  now  visited,  bearing  a 
name  which  might  correspond  to  the  ancient  Hazor.  But  here 
was  no  proximity  to  the  lake  of  the  Huleh  ;  the  ruins  had  no 
antiquity,  and  were  not  those  of  a  city  ;  and  the  Tell  itself  had 
no  trace  of  fortifications  nor  of  buildings  of  any  kind.  Here, 
then,  was  not  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 

More  probable  is  the  identity  of  Yfikuk,  a  village  which  we 
saw  from  this  spot,  with  the  ancient  Hukkok.9  This  latter  is 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  belonging  to  Naphtali ; 
though  in  the  later  Chronicles  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  Asher.4  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  place  it  on  the  borders  of  these  two  tribes.5 
The  identity  was  recognised  by  R.  Parchi  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  the  Jews  placed  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  at 

1  Bearings  at  Khirbet  Hazur :  'Arrabeh  although  unusual,  is  not  without  example ; 

233°.  Sukhnin  249°.  Seijur  812°.  Rameh  e.  g.  cm  or  C*n,  ET3PI,  i.  q.  OV  ,  ; 

826%  Ferr&dy  50°.  Kefr  'Anan  63°  *>«  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  r>58  —  Hukkok  was 

'  BoannKS  from  Tell  Hazur:  Safed  53  .  identified  in  our  fonncr  ii8t8;  ^  BibL 

Ferrady  40  .    Yakuk  106  ;  comp.  Bib-  ^  fir8t  Ed.  Vol.  HI.  App.  p.  133. 

hoth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  80.    Kelb  Hauran  «  Josht       34    2  Chr  6  7r>  QCO].  In 

107  .  Abu  Sh&sheh  ?  122  .  Karn  Hattin  ^  last            Hukkok  is  spoken  of  as  a 

158.    Ailebun  (Christian)  186  .    Tabor  city  of  refuge  iu  A.sher;  but  in  the  corrcs- 

187'.    Deir  Hanna  220°.  'Arrabeh  23<JJ.  p0Ildillg  paa3age,  Josh  21,  31,  it  is  Hcl- 

Sukhmn  254".  W  est  end  of  Canuel  263*  .  corap>  Jogk  19>  2s  .  the  other  cities 

KIiKbe.t  ^Uumeh  240°-    R*men  327°.  being  tne  ^mQ  ^  both  Ust&   Tho  preacnt 

^'j^L^^  •  .  reading  in  Chronicles  is  therefore  perhaps 

This  imphe*  an  interchange  of  the    an  error  of  copyi8to. 

letters  Heth  (n)  and  Yod  (■<) ;  which,      •  Ouomast  art.  Icoc 
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Yakuk.1  The  village  lay  from  us  about  E.  by  8.  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellameh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  running  east  from  where  we  stood.2 

We  descended  from  Tell  Hazur  on  its  southeastern  side  ;  and 
returned  to  Mughar  in  30  minutes,  by  a  path  higher  up  than 
the  one  of  yesterday.  Leaving  the  village  again  at  11.10  with 
a  guide  on  foot,  we  descended  southwesterly  into  the  plain  on 
our  way  to  'Arrabeh.    The  descent  was  long,  and  in  some  places 


The  soil  under  them  had  been  ploughed  over,  in  order  to  loosen 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  We  waited  here  ten  minutes  for 
our  lagging  muleteers.  At  11.50  we  came  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Sellameh,  with  a  small  stream  of  water  just  ready  to  dry 
up.  Here  the  site  Khirbet  Sellameh  was  seen  up  the  Wady  N. 
30°  W.  half  a  mile  distant.  This  is  doubtless  the  ancient 
SelamtSj  a  town  of  Lower  Galilee  fortified  by  Josephus.3  It 
was  recognised  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.4 

Before  us  was  now  the  transverse  ridge,  separating  the  east- 
ern plain  from  the  western.  We  began  to  ascend  gradually  a 
few  minutes  beyond  the  water-course.  On  our  left  along  the 
slope  was  a  tract  of  rich  pasturage,  apparently  unappropriated  ; 
belonging  to  the  government,  but  farmed  by  no  one,  and  run- 
ning to  waste.  At  12.15  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  and 
looked  down  into  the  western  plain.8  The  eastern  part  of  this  is 
not  drained  at  all ;  and  a  pond  of  water  was  yet  standing  in  it. 
There  is  a  slight  swell  between  it  and  the  western  portion ; 
which  last  is  drained  off  to  Wady  Sha'ab.  Deir  Hanna  was  a 
mile  distant  in  the  southwest,  on  a  lower  ridge  in  front  of  the 
higher  line  of  hills  in  the  south,  between  us  and  the  plain  el- 
Bilttauf. 

We  sent  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  through  the  plain 
to  'Arrabeh  ;  while  we  kept  along  on  the  ridge  to  Deir  Hanna  ; 
which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  place. 
Before  coming  to  it  we  passed  in  succession  two  towers  on  the 
ridge,  apparently  intended  as  outposts  ;  one  half  a  mile,  and  the 
other  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  We  reached 
Deir  Hanna  at  12.40.  It  stands  upon  a  higher  point  of  the 
ridgo  ;  and  was  once  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  is  now  much 
fallen  down.6  There  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  wall, 
though  obviously  intended  for  military  defence,  had  no  character 
of  strength  or  durability.    We  learned  afterwards  that  these 

1  R.  Parcln  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tud.  II.  •  Ztkafils,  Jos.  Vita  §  37.  B.  J.  2.  20. 6. 

p.  421  sq.    Carmoly  Itin.  pp.  385,  455.  *  Zeitschr.  <L  morgenl.  Ges.  III.  p,  52. 

3  Mr  Wolcott,  in  1842,  passed  five  min-  •  Bearings  at  12.46,  on  ridge  :  Deir 

utes  cast  of  Yakuk,  on  his  way  from  Ti-  Hanna  S.  45s  W.    el-Moghir  N.  65°  E. 

bcrias  to  Safed ;  see  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  Sokhnin  S.  75°  W. 


steep.    We  passed  through 


of  the  grove  of  olive  trees. 


p.  80. 
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fortifications  were  the  work  of  the  noted  Dh&her  el-'Omar,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  After  his  death,  his  son  'Aly 
held  possession  of  Deir  Hanna  ;  where  he  was  besieged  in  1776 
by  Jezzar  Pasha,  but  escaped.1 

We  now  descended  obliquely  along  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  ridge  towards  the  southwest.  On  this  side  also  are  two 
towers  or  outposts,  at  similar  distances.  Beyond  the  termination 
of  the  ridge  our  road  turned  to  the  left  around  a  projecting  hill  ; 
and  we  came  at  1.15  to  'Arr&beh,  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  hills 
connected  with  the  southern  ridge.  The  hills  around  this  nook 
shut  out  all  view,  except  towards  the  west  and  northwest.8 

Here  we  stopped  for  the  day ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  one  of  our  horses  ;  but  more  for  rest  and  quiet  to 
my  companion,  whose  health  was  suffering  from  a  temporary 
local  disease.  On  account  of  the  high  wind,  our  tent  was  pitched 
in  the  court  of  a  ruined  house  within  the  village.  We  found 
our  position  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  the  boys,  were  collected  around  our 
tent ;  and  the  boys  especially  were  noisy  and  rude.  Swarms  of 
flies  annoyed  us  by  day,  and  mosquitos  by  night.  The  village 
is  half  in  ruins.  There  are  some  traces  of  antiquity,  such  as  a 
few  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns  ;  but  none  which 
mark  a  place  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  Muslims, 
with  only  three  or  four  families  of  Christians. 

The  day  was  spent  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  adjacent 
region.  The  people  knew  Jefat  among  the  hills  in  the  south- 
west. On  the  lulls  north  of  SQkhnin,  they  said,  are  ruins  called 
Kobarah  ;  which  we  decided  to  visit  if  possible.— At  the  east 
end  of  the  Battauf  is  a  ruin,  with  columns  standing,  called  Urn 
el-'Amad,  about  an  hour  west  of  Hattin.  Further  west  in  the 
BQttauf  is  another  site  of  ruins  called  'Ain  Natif ;  also  with 
columns  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the 
Buttauf  is  a  ruin  called  Um  Selakhit. —  In  the  region  east  of 
Mughfix,  they  likewise  Bpoke  of  two  ruined  places  ;  one  called 
Sebana,  and  the  other  er-Rubudiyeh  on  the  Wady  of  that  name. 
This  last  is  already  on  the  maps. 

At  'Arr&beh,  we  could  not  but  recognise  in  this  name  the 
ancient  Ardba  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  town  of  Sogane 
was  twenty  stadia  distant.3  This  latter  town  was  also  here  to  be 

1  Volney  Voyage,  II.  p.  125.  See  the  no-  of  'Ap<£/W,  and  this  reading  has  been 

ticeof  DhaherinVol.IL  p. 393  sq. [iii. 273.]  adopted  in   the   editions;   but  errone- 

*  Bearings  from  'Arrubeh:  Sukhnin  ously,  as  now  appears;  ltd  and  Pala>st. 
293°.  Deir  As'ad  831".  Gap  in  hill*  to  p.  771,  1021.  E.  G.  Scbultz  was  at  *Arr&- 
Wady  Sba'ab  331°.  beh  in  1847,  and  suggested  the  necessary 

*  Gr.  "Kpafia. — Joseph.  Vit.  51,  irpbs  correction ;  in  respect  to  which,  however, 
lory  dyn?  K&ivnv  .  .  .  'Apd&cev  airc'xoiKrar  Gross  and  Ritter  seem  to  hesitate ;  Zeitschr. 
«T*<xn  ot&io,  to  the  village  Sogane  ...  der  morg.  Ges.  III.  pp.  60,  CO.  Ritter  L  o. 
distant  from  Araba  twenty  ttadia.    Re-  p.  768  sq. 

land  proposed  to  read  here  Ya&apwv  instead 
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recognised  in  Sukhnin,  lying  about  W.  N.  W.  at  the  estimated 
distance  of  an  hour ;  though  we  afterwards  travelled  it  rapidly 
in  forty-five  minutes.  The  coincidence  is  therefore  unusually 
exact.  That  a  village  named  Araba  anciently  existed  in  this 
quarter,  we  know,  independently  of  Josephus,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.1  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  visited  by  the  Jews  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.8 

Friday,  April  16th.  The  wind  to-day  was  from  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter ;  and  there  were  occasional  showers. 
The  illness  of  my  companion  continued  ;  and  we  therefore 
decided  to  remain  through  the  day  at  'Arrabeh. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  a  short  distance  east  of  the  village,  is 
a  ledge  of  rocks ;  in  the  face  of  which  are  several  holes  like 
caverns.  They  may  be  natural ;  but  seem  too  many  for  that. 
If  sepulchres,  they  must  be  much  broken  away. — As  we  sat  in 
our  tent,  a  huge  centipede  came  deliberately  marching  along  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  The  bite  is  poisonous  and  troublesome  ; 
but  not  fatal. — A  single  palm  tree  is  found  in  the  village. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  engage  a  guide  to  take  us 
across  the  hills  to  Jefat  and  Kana.  These  all  failed,  owing  to 
the  laziness  of  the  people  and  their  exorbitant  demands.  We 
usually  found  these  two  traits  existing  together. 

Saturday,  April  17th.  The  morning  was  bright  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  brilliant.  Failing  still  to 
obtain  a  guide  for  Jefat,  and  the  lameness  of  our  horse  contin- 
uing, we  concluded  to  turn  down  to  'Akka  in  order  to  hire 
another  ;  visiting  also  Ktibarah  on  the  way.  Setting  off  there- 
fore at  7.15,  without  a  guide,  we  followed  the  road  across  the 
fine  plain  towards  Sukhnin.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  modern  reser- 
voir with  broken  walls  was  on  our  right,  belonging  to  'Arrabeh. 
Traversing  the  plain,  we  came  at  7.55  to  another  large  artificial 
pond  with  a  high  mound,  belonging  to  Sfikhnin.  Here 
women  were  bearing  away  jars  of  water  on  their  heads  to  the 
village.  We  reached  Sukhnin  at  8  o'clock,  situated  on  a  round 
isolated  hill  near  the  southern  ridge,  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  plain.  It  is  marked  by  the  conspicuous  white  dome  of  a 
mosk  or  Wely  ;  and  there  is  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
Here  too  was  a  single  palm  tree.  In  a  piece  of  modern  wall  we 
noticed  several  ancient  and  regularly  bevelled  stones,  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  with  the  surface  smooth  throughout.  Of 
course,  they  were  not  in  their  original  position.  We  saw  no 
other  marks  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mus- 
lims ;  with  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  Greek  Christians.  Sakh- 

1  Onomast  art.  Araba:  "Porro  est  et      1  Carmoly Itinerairea de la Terre Saint*, 
alia  villa  Araba  nomine  in  finibos  Diocffi-    p.  383,  458. 
earcas,"  i.  e.  Scpphoro. 
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nin  is  the  chief  village  of  the  Shaghtir ;  but  the  districts  of  the 
Sh&ghur  and  Jebel  were  dow  under  one  governor,  and  the  seat 
of  government  had  not  yet  been  fixed. 

We  had  already  recognised  Sukhnin  as  the  Sogane  of  Jose- 
phus,  twenty  stadia  distant  from  Araba.1  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  town  spoken  of  frequently  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  as 
Sichanin*  It  is  mentioned  by  Jewish  travellers  in  the  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage.3 It  stands  in  the  lists  collected  during  our  former 
journey  ;  and  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

At  Sukhnin  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  guide  on  foot 
to  take  us  to  Kubarah,  and  also  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
our  way  to  'Akka.  He  proved  to  be  intelligent  and  faithful. 
The  direct  road  to  'Akka  goes  by  way  of  Mi'ar,  a  village  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast.  We  left  Sukhnin  at  8.10  ;  and  followed 
down  a  road  more  to  the  right,  on  a  northwest  course,  along  a 
basin  which  is  drained  off  northwards  by  a  chasm  in  the  hills  to 
Wady  Sha'ab.  Our  road  had  every  appearance  of  being  a  very 
old  one,  with  rocks  laid  along  on  each  side.  At  8.30  there  was 
a  large  ancient  cistern,  but  broken  ;  and  five  minutes  later 
another,  with  steps,  from  which  women  were  carrying  water  on 
their  heads  to  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  we  lost  the  old 
road  ;  which  probably  followed  down  the  valley  on  our  right  to 
Wady  Sha'ab  and  so  direct  to  Kubarah  ;  while  we  made  a  cir- 
cuit towards  the  west.  We  now  rose  upon  the  ridge  by  a  rocky 
path  ;  and  when  on  the  top  at  9.10  had  the  deep  Wady  Sha'ab 
before  us.  The  direction  of  Kubarah  was  pointed  out  beyond 
the  valley  ;  it  may  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  at  the 
most.*  Wady  Sha'ab,  as  we  had  before  learned,  drains  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  plain  of  Bameh  ;  and  having  passed  through  its 
gap,  receives  the  narrow  gorge  running  down  from  the  plain 
around  Sukhnin. 

We  now  kept  along  still  towards  the  left,  and  by  a  mere 
goat  path,  around  a  Tell  on  the  ridge ;  and  then  descended 
northwest  along  its  shoulder  very  steeply  and  with  difficulty  to 
the  bottom  of  Wady  Sha'ab  at  9.35  ;  called  also  Wady  Haila- 

1  See  above,  p.  83.    Joseph.  Vita  51,  •  R,  Parchi  in  Annex's  Benj.  of  Tud.  II. 

52.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.    Between  the  forms  p.  442,    Canuoly  Itin.  pp.  382,  463. 

2»ydrn  a&l  Sukhnin,  there  b  the  inter-  4  Bibi.  Res.  1st  ed.  III.  App.  p.  133. 

change  of  y  and  kh,  Heb.  n,  which  is  not  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  Ges.  HI.  pp.  50,  60.— 

unusual;  see  Gesen.  Thesanr.  p.  252.    In  There.  *»»  another  2-ydvji  in  Gaulonitis, 

Hebrew  the  name  was  probably  written  »oraetunea  confounded  with  this  one  in 

with  3  (see  the  next  note),  which  has  GaUlee;  Jos.  B.  J.  4.  1.  1 1 ;  cotnp.  Vit ^37. 

x     v     .        ,  Bearing*  on  ridge,  at  'J.  10:  Suklmin 

priced  over  into  the  guttural  Khe ;  see  U2«     'Arrubeh  128\    Kubarah  (?)  18  '. 

Thesaur.  p.  647.  Deir  el-As'ad  2°.  Seiiur  49°.  'Akka  288  . 

•  Tahn.  -p3"0;  SceRclandPaliD9t,p.  Birweh  290°.    Sha'ab  286".    Mi'ar  256°. 
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zon.  From  this  point  there  was  a  good  and  level  road  along  the 
valley  and  across  the  plain  to  'Akka  ;  and  we  therefore  sent  off 
our  muleteers  at  once  for  that  city.  To  reach  Kubarah  we  now 
had  to  climh  the  high  and  steep  northern  side  of  the  valley  ; 
and  as  my  companion  was  still  suffering,  he  preferred  to  remain 
here,  while  I  with  Rashid  and  the  guide  should  explore  the  site 
of  Kubarah. 

Setting  off  at  9.45,  we  turned  up  the  Wady  for  a  short 
time  ;  and  then  rose  very  obliquely  along  its  steep  northern  de- 
clivity. We  came  out  at  10.15,  upon  a  tract  of  table  land 
forming  the  broad  top  of  the  ridge.  Here  was  a  pond  of  water, 
and  several  men  ploughing.  We  kept  on  towards  the  north  ; 
and  at  10.30  came  to  the  ruins  of  Kubarah.  They  are  situated 
on  the  northern  brow  of  this  tract  of  table  land,  looking  down 
upon  the  southwestern  part  of  the  plain  of  R&meh  ;  that  village 
being  in  full  view,  bearing  N.  75°  E.  The  general  features  of  that 
plain  we  had  correctly  recognised  from  the  mountain  above 
mch  ;  but  I  could  here  see  more  fully  the  gap  or  Wady  which 
breaks  down  from  the  western  end  towards  'Akka ;  through 
which  passes  down  the  Damascus  road,  but  apparently  no  water 
from  the  plain,  or  at  least  only  from  its  western  extremity.1 

On  approaching  KGbarah  from  the  south,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  square  green  Tell  or  mound,  some  15  or  20  feet  high. 
This  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  rank  weeds.  It  measured  30  paces  on  the 
southern,  and  the  same  on  the  western  side.  The  walls  which 
remain  are  four  feet  thick  ;  constructed  of  large  and  rudely  hewn 
stones  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  filled  in  with  smaller  stones. 
The  walls  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  mostly  gone. 
The  whole  formed  a  square  enclosure,  of  about  100  feet  on  each 
side.  Parallel  to  the  southern  wall,  at  ten  paces  north  of  it,  is 
another  of  like  thickness  ;  and  the  interval  is  covered  over  by  a 
round  arch,  extending  the  whole  length ;  thus  forming  a  long 
and  regular  vault.  It  had  been  broken  away  in  some  places  ; 
and  repaired  at  a  later  period.  It  serves  now  as  a  fold  for  goats. 
In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  large  enclosure,  is  another  similar, 
though  smaller  structure  ;  also  vaulted.  These  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress,  or  large  castle,  of  high  antiquity. 

On  the  southwest  of  this  ruin  are  two  ancient  cisterns  ;  and 
on  the  east,  two  others ;  all  large,  good,  and  still  unbroken. 
Hewn  stones  are  strewn  around  in  all  directions  over  the  extent 
of  an  acre  or  more  ;  hardly  as  many,  perhaps,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect on  the  site  of  a  large  city  ;  but  yet  apparently  more  than 
are  to  be  found  at  Seffurieh.    It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 

1  Bearing*  from  KftbaraL  :  Mejdel  Ke-  el-Ba'neh  N.  15°  W.  er-Rimeh  N.  76°  EL 
rilm  N.  60'  W.   Deir  el-AVad  N.  20°  W.   Nuhf  N.  45°  E.    MTftr  S.  66°  W. 
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that  the  ground  among  the  rains  has  been  ploughed  over  for 
centuries. 

The  name  KObarah  corresponds  to  the  Gabara  or  Gabaroth 
of  Josephus.1  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  and  Gabara  were  the  largest 
cities  of  Galilee.8  The  latter  lay  north  of  Sepphoris  and  of 
Jotapata.  The  envoys  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  intrigue  against 
Josephus  in  Galilee,  proceeded  northwards  from  Xaloth  (Iks&l) 
by  way  of  Japha  (Yfifa),  Sepphoris,  and  Asochis,  to  Gabara.* 
Vespasian  marching  from  Ftolemais  ('Akka),  and  entering  the 
borders  of  Galilee,  took  Gabara  by  assault ;  and  then  sat  down 
before  Jotapata,  approaching  it  from  the  north.*  All  these 
circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  name,  serve  conclusively 
to  establish  the  identity  of  Kubarah  with  the  ancient  Gabara.5 

The  ancient  road  from  Sogane  to  Gabara  probably  followed 
down  the  side  valley  running  to  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  and  struck  that 
Wady  at  a  point  considerably  further  east  than  our  route  j  where 
the  descent  and  ascent  are  of  course  shorter  and  less  steep. 
After  spending  three  quarters  of  an  hour  among  these  hitherto 
unvisited  ruins,  I  returned  to  my  companion  by  a  route  lying 
more  to  the  right.  This  took  me  down  to  Wady  Sha'ab, 
along  a  steep  and  narrow  side  ravine,  by  a  blind  road  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  than  any  I  had  elsewhere  encountered. 
Riding  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  path  led  over  long 
tracts  of  slippery  sideling  rocks,  with  frequent  steps  of  two  or 
three  feet  descent. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.25,  we  now  followed  down  the  valley, 
along  its  level  bottom,  which  was  cultivated  in  spots.  Before 
coming  to  the  village*  of  Sha'ab,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes  to 
obtain  water.  A  family  party  of  peasants  were  seated  under 
the  olive  trees  enjoying  a  sort  of  pic-nic.  They  had  made  a  fire 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  ;  and  were  roasting  Ful  or  beans.  They 
sent  a  boy  to  bring  us  water  from  a  considerable  distance.  At 
1.5  we  had  the  small  village  of  Sha'ab  on  our  left,  at  the  foot  of 
the  southern  mountain.    Mi'ar  was  visible  on  the  western  brow 


J  Gr.  TdBapa  v.  TafSapwS,  the  two  forms 
being  used  interchangeably  in  Jos.  Vita 
§  45. — The  identity  with  Kubarah  implies 
merely  the  interchange  of  two  palatals,  7 
and  Kopk,  Heb.  1  and  p,  which  is  not  in- 
frequent ;  see  Gesen.  Tbesaur.  p.  252. 

•  Joseph.  Vita  25. 

*  Jos.  Vit.  45. 

4  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  7.  1.  This  passage  now 
reads  r6\is  r&r  Ta&apiwv,  i.  e,  Gadara ; 
but,  as  Re-land  suggest*  (p.  771),  the  whole 
context  necessarily  requires  ir6kis  Ta/3a- 
p«'«r,  L  e.  Gabara.  A  copyist  would  easily 
thus  put  a  known  name  in  the  place  of  one 
comparatively  unknown.    In  like  manner 


Gabara  is  to  be  read  in  Jos.  Vita  15.— 
Reland  understood  Josephus  as  saying  (Vit. 
45),  that  the  distance  between  Gabara  and 
Jotapata  was  40  stadia;  Falsest,  p.  771, 
867.  But  this  seems  rather  to  be  the  dis- 
tance between  Chabolo  and  Jotapata ;  so 
Ritter  Erdk.  XVL  L  p.  761.  The  direct 
distance  between  Jotapata  and  Gabara,  i. 
e.  Jefat  and  Kubarah,  is  from  2±  to  8  hours, 
that  is,  from  50  to  60  stadia,  or  from  6 
to  8  Roman  miles. 

•  Gabara  is  elsewhere  mentioned  only 
in  Joseph.  Vit  10,  40,  46,  61.  Gabaroth 
occurs,  ib.  45,  47  bis. 
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above.1  Fifteen  minutes  later  we  had  on  our  left  Tell  Yanun, 
with  slight  ruins.  The  valley  had  become  wider  and  wider  ;  and 
now  opened  out  into  a  broad  plain.  But  ridges  and  rocky  hills 
continued  to  extend  out  on  each  side  from  the  mountains,  sink- 
ing down  gradually  into  the  great  plain  further  west.  The  ridge 
on  the  north  of  us  makes  a  bend  to  the  south  at  its  western  end  ; 
and  our  course  lay  along  close  under  it.  Above,  upon  its  angle, 
was  seen  the  village  of  Birweh.  On  our  left  was  Damon,  near 
the  low  end  of  the  southern  ridge.  Beyond  this,  and  more  to 
the  left,  apparently  on  a  rocky  hill  of  one  of  the  next  ridges,  the 
village  of  Kabul  came  in  sight  for  a  short  time.* 

In  this  name  Kabul,  we  may  recognise  an  ancient  Cabul ; 
probably  that  once  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  on  the 
border  of  Asher  ;a  and  certainly  the  Chabolo  of  Josephus,  a  village 
on  the  confines  of  Ptolemais,  forty  stadia  west  of  Jotapata.4 
Here  Josephus  lay  for  a  time  encamped,  as  a  convenient  post 
from  which  to  make  incursions  into  Galilee.  A  Cabul  is  like- 
wise once  or  twice  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings*  But 
no  further  mention  of  it  seems  to  exist  until  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  when  Kabul  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage.1 It  strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Jacotin  and  the 
French  in  1799.  My  companion,  who  passed  through  Damon 
in  1844,  travelling  northwards,  saw  Kabul  from  a  more  northern 
point,  took  a  bearing  of  it,  and  recognised  it  as  the  Calnd  of 
Joshua.7  In  1847  E.  G.  Schultz  also  compared  it  with  the 
Chabolo  of  Josephus.8 

Proceeding  over  the  plain,  we  came  at  2  o'clock  to  the 
channel  of  Wady  Sha'ab,  with  water  standing  in  it,  and  tending- 
towards  Nahr  Na'man.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  hills,  as  they  bend  round  towards  the  south.  Here  was 
a  fountain ;  and  women  from  Birweh  were  carrying  off  water 
on  their  heads.  Five  minutes  later  'Akka  came  in  sight  in  the 
northwest.  At  2.25  we  reached  the  end  of  the  northern  line  of 
hills.  They  terminate  here  in  a  low  and  singular  Tell,  having 
a  flat  top  and  rounded  sides  ;  and  appearing  as  if  cut  off  from 
the  hill  back  of  it,  with  a  passage  between  almost  like  a  broad 
artificial  trench  It  is  called  Tell  Birweh.  The  route  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  1844  led  from  this  Tell  northwards  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  ;  until  he  Btruck  the  road  from  'Akka  to  'Amkah  and 
Suhmata.    The  line  of  hills  on  the  south  of  Wady  Sha'ab 

1  From  Sha'ab,  Mi'ar  bore  S.  10°  W.  «  R  Parchi  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tud.  IL 

*  Bearings  at  1.  35 :  Birweh  N.  60°  W.    p.  428.    Carmoly  Itin.  pp.  468,  482. 
Damon  S.  55°  W.    Kabul  S.  5°  E.  '  E.  Smiths  Ma  Journal,  1844,  April 

*  Joah.  19,  27.  22d. 

*  Joseph.  Vita  43-45.  Reland  PaL  p.  e  Zeitachr.  d.  morg.  Geaellach.  HI.  pp. 
701.  49,  60.    Bitter  L  c.  p.  761. 

*  Belaud  pp.  668,  701 
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terminates  at  Damdn ;  west  of  which,  in  the  plain,  stands  the 
isolated  Tell  Kison  ;  which  we  afterwards  visited. 

The  plain  now  widened  out  on  the  north,  to  the  next  and 
longer  line  of  hills  running  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  next 
Wady  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  plain  of  Rameh.  The 
plain  of  this  Wady  is  narrower  than  that  we  had  traversed  ;  and 
looking  up  it  we  could  see  Birweh  on  the  southern  ridge.  At 
12.30  there  was  a  well,  with  watering-troughs  of  stone  forming 
two  sides  of  a  square.  The  well  was  furnished  with  a  wheel ; 
and  two  men  were  drawing  water  by  treading  the  wheel ;  illus- 
trating, perhaps,  the  ancient  mode  of  "  watering  with  the  foot."1 
At  3.15  we  were  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  northern  hills  ;  and 
the  eye  now  wandered  over  the  great  plain  unhindered,  quite  to 
the  promontory  of  Ras  en-Nakurah,  the  Scala  Tyriorum.  An 
extensive  low  hill,  shaped  on  this  side  like  a  fortification,  was  on 
our  right  at  3.45,  lying  along  on  the  east  of  the  city.  At  3.50 
there  was  another  public  well  with  a  wheel ;  soon  after  which  we 
came  out  upon  the  beautiful  beach  of  hard  sand,  with  the  light 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  rippling  at  our  feet.  At  4  o'clock 
we  reached  the  only  land-gate  of  'Akka,  on  the  southern  shore  ; 
and  ten  minutes  later  were  welcomed  at  the  house  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  agent,  Mr.  Jirjis  Jemal.  Here  we  remained  until 
Monday. 

A  visit  to  'Akka  was  not  included  in  our  original  plan  ;  we 
came  hither  for  a  single  definite  object ;  and  so  soon  as  that 
could  be  accomplished,  after  the  rest  of  Sunday,  we  desired  to 
hasten  away.  To  effect  this,  arrangements  were  begun  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  completed  early  on  Monday  morning. 

The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  not  far  from  the  middle 
of  the  city,  towards  the  southwest.  It  was  one  of  the  better 
class,  two  stories  high ;  and  furnished  in  some  of  the  rooms 
with  glazed  windows,  in  others  not.  Here,  as  in  Smyrna, 
Beirut,  and  other  oriental  commercial  cities,  the  family  occupied 
the  upper  floor ;  while  the  rooms  below  serve  as  stables  and 
storehouses.  The  house,  as  usual,  enclosed  a  court ;  small  on 
the  ground,  but  larger  above  as  a  sort  of  terrace.  A  broad  stair- 
case of  stone  came  up  in  the  middle  of  this  terrace ;  with  a  thin 
breastwork  around  it  above,  decorated  with  pots  of  flowers. 
The  floor  of  the  terrace  was  of  stucco,  laid  with  pebbles  of 
different  colours,  arranged  in  ornamental  figures.  The  principal 
rooms  were  at  the  four  corners,  with  smaller  rooms  and  offices 
between.  At  the  west  end,  the  space  between  the  corner  rooms 
was  covered  by  the  roof,  with  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  and  Carmel ;  but  on  the  inside  not  enclosed.  It 
afforded  a  pleasant  retreat ;  and  I  gazed  here  many  times  upon 

•  Dcut.  11,  10.    See  VoL  II.  p.  22.  [ii  351.] 
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the  blue  waters  of  the  sea  and  bay ;  upon  the  long  ridge  of 
Carmel  rising  suddenly  from  the  waves,  with  the  convent  and 
church  upon  its  extremity  ;  as  also  upon  Haifa,  at  the  base  of 
Carmel,  and  rising  along  the  foot  of  its  slope.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  we  set  up  our  own  beds  in  the  room 
assigned  to  us. 

Our  host's  family  consisted  of  his  widowed  mother,  a  younger 
brother,  and  two  sisters,  all  unmarried.  An  older  sister  is  the 
wife  of  the  British  consul  at  Y&fa.  Both  the  sons  had  been 
educated  at  the  seminary  connected  with  the  mission  at  Bei- 
rut ;  and  the  youngest  sister  had  likewise  just  completed  the 
full  course  in  the  female  schoel  of  the  same  mission.  They  all 
(except  the  mother)  spoke  English  to  some  extent ;  and  ex- 
hibited the  intelligence  and  ease  acquired  by  mingling  in  good 
society.  They  were  originally  of  the  Greek  church,  and  from 
Beirut ;  but  were  now  Protestants.  The  youngest  sister,  in  her 
desire  to  impart  the  good  which  she  had  herself  received,  had 
opened  a  small  school  for  young  girls ;  in  which,  at  first,  the 
teaching  did  not  go  far  beyond  knitting,  sewing,  and  reading. 
Yet  even  these  humble  efforts  had  been  publicly  denounced  in 
the  Greek  churches ;  though  only  two  pupils  had  been  taken 
away. — The  family  lived  with  simplicity  and  good  taste.  The 
parlour  table  exhibited  quite  a  show  of  good  English  books. 
The  meals  were  served  in  Frank  style  ;  possibly  in  part  on  our 
account ;  and  the  females  all  partook  with  us.  Our  host  was 
turning  his  attention  to  commercial  pursuits  ;  and  manifested 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  public  affairs  of  his  own 
and  other  countries. 

We  had  here  a  pleasant  and  quiet  Sabbath.  The  weather 
could  not  be  finer ;  and  the  beauty  of  Carmel  stood  forth  re- 
vealed. Many  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  friends  of  the  family, 
called  ;  and  my  companion  found  many  opportunities  for  reli- 
gious conversation. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  our  friend  took  me  to  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house,  which  affords  a  view  of  'Akka  and  the  region 
around  it.  On  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
is  Carmel  with  its  long  level  ridge ;  on  the  east  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Galilee  at  nearly  a  like  distance  ;  the  intervening 
great  and  fertile  plain  stretches  away  in  the  north  to  Bas  en- 
Kakurah  ;  beyond  which  we  could  see  the  White  cape,  Ras  el- 
Abyad,  running  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  right,  and  south  of  the 
ridge  of  en-N&kurah,  the  great  chasm  of  Wady  el-Kura  was 
seen  breaking  down  through  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  Still 
south  of  this,  on  the  northern  side  of  a  deep  and  shorter  val- 
ley, Wady  Jedin,  a  ruined  fortress  was  conspicuous,  Ku'lat 
Jedin;  apparently  the  Castellum  Indi  of  the  Teutonic  knights.1 

Brocardua  c.  4.    So  Mariti,  II.  p.  144. 
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The  Sahil,  or  plain  itself,  teems  with  fertility,  wherever  tilled  ; 
and  yields  the  finest  grain  and  most  delicious  fruits.  Cotton 
has  also  long  been  cultivated.1  But,  like  the  adjacent  though 
smaller  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  lies  in  great  part  neglected.  Yet 
there  are  here  more  villages.4 

'Akka  itself  is  little  more  than  a  fortress  in  the  sea.  The 
plain  here  throws  out  a  low  triangular  projection,  forming  the 
northern  limit  of  the  great  bay  ;  and  this  is  covered  by  the  city. 
From  the  southwestern  extremity  the  remains  of  a  former  mole 
run  out  towards  the  coast ;  and  here  was  the  ancient  harbour. 
It  is  now  shallow  and  unsafe  ;  and  vessels  usually  lie  in  the  road 
of  Haifa  opposite,  under  Carmel.  Massive  fortifications  guard  the 
city  towards  the  sea  on  both  sides.  The  thick  walls  and  bas- 
tions might  furnish  a  noble  promenade  ;  but  it  is  not  open  to 
the  public.  In  the  northeast  corner  an  old  castle  was  still  in 
ruins  from  the  bombardment  of  1840.  On  the  land  side  there 
is  a  double  rampart ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  was  constructed 
by  Jezzar  Pasha,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  1799."  The 
low  broad  hill  on  the  east  of  the  city,  which  was  on  our  right  as 
we  approached,  seems  to  have  been  the  Turon  of  the  crusaders  ; 
on  which  king  Guido  of  Jerusalem  pitched  his  camp  during  the 
siege  of  'Akka  ;*  and  where  too  the  French  in  1799  erected  their 
batteries. 

The  streets  of  'Akka  are  much  wider  than  those  of  Beirut ; 
and  the  town  more  open.  The  court  of  the  great  mosk  built  by 
Jezzar,  looked  pleasant  with  its  trees  and  fountains,  as  we  passed 
by.  An  aqueduct  from  the  northeast,  built  originally  also  by 
Jezzar,  usually  supplies  the  city  with  water ;  but  it  was  now 
out  of  repair,  and  water  was  brought  in  from  a  fountain  a  mile 
distant. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  extent  of  'Akka.  The  area  on 
which  it  stands  is  small.  The  present  population,  according  to 
our  host,  is  reckoned  at  only  5000  souls  ;  although  the  census 
gives  3171,  as  the  number  of  males.  Of  these  there  are  2378 
Muslims  and  Druzes  ;  and  793  Christians  and  Jews. 

'Akka  at  the  present  day  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  ; 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  districts  of  the  Sahil,  the 
Jcbel,  the  Shaghur,  Shefa  'Omar,  Safed,  Til>eria8,  Nazareth,  and 
Atlit  and  Haifa.  The  chief  exports  are  grain  and  cotton.  The 
place  is  visited  by  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  vessels  ;  but  by 
few  from  Great  Britain.*    Vessels  of  much  size  anchor  at  Haifa. 

1  SandyamentiOTMha^inbisday(1611)  '  Marmont's  Voyage,  etc  HI.  p.  79. 

cotton  grew  44  abundantly  in  the  country  4  G.  de  Vinisauf  I.  26,  82  ;  in  Bohn'a 

adjoining;"  p.  160.  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  pp.  104t  112. 

*  Along  this  plain  lies  the  great  northern  For  other  names  of  this  hill,  see  Wilken 

road  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Beirut.    I  sub-  Gesch.  d.  Kreuaa.  TV.  p  255.  n. 

join  an  Itinerary  of  the  route  between  *  Bo  wring's  Report  on  the  Commercial 

♦Akka  and  Tyre  by  Capt  Newbold.    See  Statistics  of  Syria,  pp.  52,  68. 
Note  II,  end  of  the  volume. 
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We  were  indebted  to  Mr  Jemal  for  a  document  giving  the 
statistics  of  the  province  of  'Akka,  viz.  its  population,  yokes  of 
oxen,  villages,  taxes  in  money  and  produce,  its  productions,  and 
the  number  of  mosks,  churches,  and  synagogues.  This  docu- 
ment is  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  volume.1 

This  city  is  the  Accho  of  the  Old  Testament ;  from  which 
Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites.*  It  would  hence 
appear  to  have  lain  in  the  territory  of  that  tribe  ;  although  not 
mentioned  in  the  distribution  of  Joshua.3  Afterwards  it  took 
the  name  of  Ptolemai8)  probably  from  one  of  the  earlier  Ptolemys 
of  Egypt ;  though  the  occasion  is  unknown.  It  is  referred  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  visited  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  J erusa- 
lem.4  Several  times  it  is  mentioned  as  Ptolemais  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  ;5  and  also  frequently  by  Josephus,  who  cor- 
rectly describes  its  position,  and  assigns  it  to  Galilee.6  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  great  city  ;  of  which  the  Persians  availed  them- 
selves as  a  point  from  which  to  attack  Egypt.7  By  Pliny  it  is 
called  a  colony  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  and  it  bears  the  same 
appellation  on  coins.8  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  and  was  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  bishopric.  This  latter,  however,  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  extensive  influence  ;  since  no  historical  notice  of  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  except  the  names  of  five  or  six  of  the 
incumbents;  and  that  only  in  the  signatures  of  councils.10 
Upon  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  in  A.  D. 

637,  his  victorious  armies  followed  up  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  after  the  surrender  of  Caesarea,  the  other  cities,  in- 
cluding Ptolemais  or  'Akka,  yielded  without  resistance,  in  A.  D. 

638,  to  the  summons  of  the  invaders.11 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  city  until  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades. Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  its  Greek  appella- 
tion, as  in  so  many  other  instances,  was  forgotten  ;  and  Arabian 
writers  know  the  place  only  as  'Akka.  With  the  crusades 
began  a  comparatively  brief  but  palmy  period  of  prosperity  and 
renown.    The  first  host  of  pilgrims  in  1099,  in  their  haste  to 


1  See  Note  HI,  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Judg.  1,  31.  Heb.  ia?  ;  Sept  'Kk%&  i 
also  Gr.  "Ajoj,  Jos.  Ant  9.  14.  2,  Diod, 
Sic.  ID.  93;  Lat  i«,  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  17. 
See  Be  land  p.  534  aq. 

■  Josh.  19.  24-31. — The  name  is  now 
commonly  held  to  be  implied  in  the  form 
132,  for  13T2,  Mic.  1,  10. 

*  Acts  21,  7. 

•  1  Mace  10,  39.  56  sq.  11, 22.  24,  etc 
2  Mace.  13,  24.  25,  eta 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  10.  2.  ib.  2.  18.  6 ;  also 
Antt  12. 8.  2.  ib.  13.  2. 1.  ib.  13. 4. 1, 2,  etc. 


•  Strabo  16.  2.  25.  p.  758. 

•  Pliny  H.  N.  5.  17,  colonia  ClaudX 
Cataris  Ptolemais,  qua  quondam  Ace- 
Comp.  36.  65. — For  the  coins,  see  Reland 
p.  538.  Earlier  coins,  struck  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  see  in  Gesen.  Monumm. 
Phoen.  p.  269,  and  Tab.  85. 

'  Onomast  art.  Acc/io.  Hieron.  Comm. 
in  Am.  i.  2. 

w  See  the  names  in  Roland,  p.  542.  Comp. 
le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  III.  p.  775. 

"  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  51. 
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reach  the  Holy  City,  left  'Akka  as  well  as  other  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muslims  as  they  hurried  by  ;  receiving  from  the 
governor  of  'Akka  a  pledge  to  surrender  to  them  the  city  when 
they  should  have  captured  Jerusalem,  unless  he  should  be  re- 
lieved.1 This  promise  was  of  course  not  kept.  In  1103  king 
Baldwin  I,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  sat  down  before 
'Akka.  The  possession  of  the  place  was  regarded  by  the  Latins 
as  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  good  and  secure  har- 
bour ;  which  at  this  time  was  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  city.2 
For  five  weeks  the  Christians  carried  on  a  vigorous  siege  ;  but 
drew  off  their  forces  on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  Tyre  and 
Tripoly  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.'  The  next  spring,  however, 
in  1104,  king  Baldwin  renewed  the  siege  with  the  aid  of  a 
Genoese  fleet  ;  and  pressed  it  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that 
after  twenty  days  the  city  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians.4 
'Akka  speedily  became  to  the  crusaders,  next  to  Jerusalem, 
the  most  important  city  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  ultimately  the 
residence  of  the  Christian  sovereigns.  To  its  port  came  the 
fleets  of  the  Pisans,  Genoese,  Venetians,  and  others,  laden  with 
crusaders  and  pilgrims,  and  also  with  stores,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise.5 These  circumstances  account  for  the  massive  fortifica- 
tions and  the  numerous  palaces,  hospitals,  arsenals,  and  ware- 
houses, which  now  gave  strength  and  importance  to  the  city.  In 
1148  a  grand  council  assembled  here  to  deliberate  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Three  sovereigns  took 
part  in  the  council  ;  Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufen,  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  and  Baldwin  III.  of  Jerusalem  ;  besides  many  prin- 
ces and  barons,  spiritual  and  temporal,  including  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  two  great  orders  of  Templars  and  Hospitalers/ 
Yet  with  all  its  wealth  and  splendour  and  might,  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  more  than  fourscore  years  of  prosperity,  'Akka, 
in  1187,  two  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin,  surren- 
dered without  resistance  on  the  approach  of  Saladin.  The  booty 
was  immense.7 

But  the  possession  of  'Akka,  as  the  entrance  and  key  of 
Syria,  was  too  essential  to  the  Christians,  for  them  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  without  an  effort  to 
recover  it.  Near  the  end  of  August,  1189,  king  Guido,  with  a 
force  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  men,  pitched  his  camp  upon 
the  hill  Turon  on  the  east  side  of  'Akka.    The  city,  which  in 

1  Raim.  de  Ag.  in  Gesta  Dei,  p.  173.  4  Fulcher.  Cam.  c  30.  Alb.  Aq.  9.  27- 

Waken,  I.  p.  267  «q.  29.    WilL  Tyr.  10.  26.    Wilken  II.  p. 

'  Fulcher.  Cam.  c.  80,  "  nobis  valde  195  sq. 

neceAsarin,  quoniara  ineat  ei  portus  adeo  *  Comp.  Benj.  of  Tud.  I.  63  sq. 

utilU,  ut  intra  muenin  secure  naves  quam  "  See  a  list  of  those  present,  Will.  Tyr. 

|Jurimu.s  saue  concipere  valeat."  16.  1.    Wilken  I1L  i.  p.  236.  n. 

*  Fulcher.  Cam.  c.  23.  Albert  Aquens.  T  Bokaed.  Vita  Salad,  p.  71.  Geof.  Vini- 

9.  18.    Wilken  II.  p.  194.  sanf  I.  />,  6.    WOken  III.  ii.  p.  292. 
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the  mean  thne  Saladin  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  fortify,  was 
immediately  invested  ;  while  a  Pisan  fleet  shut  it  in  also  by 
sea.  Saladin,  who  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Kol'at  esh- 
Shukif  (Belfort),  hastened  to  the  relief  of  'Akka ;  but  could 
only  hover  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Christian  host.  The  siege 
continued  with  variable  fortunes  ;  until  after  almost  two  years, 
the  arrival  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  in  April,  1191, 
and  of  Richard  of  England  in  the  June  following,  with  fresh, 
forces,  inspired  the  besiegers  with  new  confidence,  and  filled  the 
besieged  with  despondency.  On  the  12th  of  July,  'Akka  was 
again  delivered  over  to  the  Christians,  with  all  its  treasures  of 
jold  and  silver,  its  stores  of  arms  and  provisions,  and  all  the 
ressels  of  war  and  merchantmen  lying  in  its  port.1 

The  city  now  remained  for  a  century  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  May, 
1202  and  became  in  1229  the  chief  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  crusaders.8  Along  with 
the  court  followed  also  the  great  orders  of  the  knights  ;  and  1  Akka 
became  henceforth  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Templars,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The 
former  took  now  the  style  of  St.  John  of  'Akka  ;  which,  in  the 
French  orthography,  St  Jean  d'Acre,  became  the  current  appel- 
lation of  the  city  in  the  European  world.4  The  Teutonic  knights 
acquired  extensive  lands  and  many  fortresses  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  northeast  of  'Akka  ;  some  of  which  may  be  re- 
cognised at  the  present  day.5 

The  early  religious  zeal  of  the  crusaders,  had  long  since  de- 
generated into  what  was  little  more  than  political  and  personal 
ambition ;  and  'Akka,  as  the  place  where  the  varying  interests 
of  different  sects,  orders,  and  nations,  were  all  concentrated, 
became  the  scene  of  bitter  strife  and  open  feuds.  Between  the 
Pi  sans  and  Genoese  in  1192,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Venetians  in  1256,  disputes  ran  so  high  as  to  result  in  bloody 
warfare.*  The  great  orders  of  the  Hospitalers  and  Templars  were 
ever  at  variance  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  enmities  and 
intrigues  existing  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  every  name. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city,  generally,  had  likewise 
acquired  the  unenviable  renown  of  dealing  more  favourably  with 
the  Saracens  than  with  their  Christian  brethren  ;  of  being 
given  over  to  falsehood  and  wickedness  ;  and  of  habitually  prac- 

1  See  the  history  of  this  siege,  and  the  the  old  German  poem  "  Freydank,"  as 

authorities,  in  Wilken  IV.  pp.  U63-357.  quoted  by  Wilken,  VI.  p.  515.  Benjamin 

a  Wilken  VI.  p.  6.  0f  Tudola  already  wrote  ^ps,  though 

»  Wilken  VL  p.  515.  ^  a  Hebrew  letter;  Asheri 

«  The  crusaders  appear  early  to  have  ^it.  L  p.  63;  Heb.  p.  81. 
corrupted  the  Arabic  form    Akka  into       »  ^rdk.  XVI.  L  p.  782. 

Acker  ;  or,  as  written  in  French,  Acre.  See      •  Wilken.  IV.  p.  473.  VIL  p.  396. 
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tifling  deceit,  fraud  and  treachery.1  Along  with  all  these  evils, 
the  increase  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  luxury,  was  enormous. 
The  city  was  the  centre  of  intercourse  between  the  east  and  the 
west ;  wealthy  nobles  from  the  other  cities  of  Syria  and  from 
Europe  took  up  here  their  abode ;  merchants  of  all  countries, 
from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  established  themselves  in 
'Akka,  and  filled  their  warehouses  with  the  products  of  every 
clime  ;  and  all  external  circumstances  testified  to  the  activity, 
the  extent,  and  the  prosperity  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Such  was  'Akka,  when,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1291,  the  Sul- 
tan Melek  el-Ashraf,  the  son  of  Kalawun,  with  an  immense  host 
of  Saracen  warriors,  sat  down  to  invest  it.a  After  various  con- 
flicts and  impetuous  assaults  of  the  besiegers,  and  a  brave,  but 
not  united  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  the  city  was  at 
length  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  May.  The  Christian 
inhabitants  in  great  numbers,  were  treacherously  massacred  ;  the 
place  after  being  given  over  to  plunder,  was  set  on  fire  in  every 
part ;  the  walls,  the  churches,  and  the  strong  palaces,  were  de- 
molished ;  and  the  whole  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.8  The 
crusaders  immediately  withdrew  from  all  the  other  cities ;  and 
such  was  the  end  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine. 

Fifty  years  later,  Ludolf  von  Suchem  tells  us,  that  the  work 
of  demolition  was  continued  through  many  years  ;  and  was  not  so 
complete,  but  that  the  churches,  walls,  towers,  and  palaces,  might 
under  better  fortunes  be  again  restored.  In  his  day,  'Akka  was 
still  empty  and  desolate.  The  place  swarmed  with  doves  and 
partridges.  About  sixty  Saracens  still  lingered  there,  to  guard 
the  place  and  the  port ;  who  got  their  living  from  these  birds 
and  from  the  culture  of  silk.4 

Other  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  appear  not  to  have  visited  'Akka ;  and  those  who 
mention  it,  speak  of  it  only  from  hearsay,  or  as  seen  from  the 
vessel  as  they  sailed  by.5  Sandys,  in  1611,  was  four  days  at 
'Akka  ;  and  speaks  of  the  remains  as  still  exhibiting  the  utmost 
massiveness  and  strength."  Only  two  or  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants dwelt  among  the  ruins.  There  were  also  Frank  merchants, 
dwelling  in  a  strong  square  cave,  and  freighting  their  ships  with 

1  Wilken  VT.  p.  515.  under  those  divers  secret  posterns.  Yon 

*  Wilken  VII.  p.  736.  would  think  by  the  ruines,  that  the  city 

*  Wilken  VII.  pp.  760-770.  rather  consisted  wholly  of  divers  conjoyn- 

*  Ludolf  de  Such.  c.  26.  ing  castles,  than  any  way  mixed  with  pri- 

*  So  Breydeubach  (1483)  in  Reyssb.  p.  vate  dwellings;  .  .  .  the  huge  walls  aud 
118;  Znallart  (1586)  V.  c.  8;  Cotovicua  arches  turned  topsjo-turry,  and  lying  like 
(1598)  p.  125.  rocks  upon  the  foundation." — Sandys  refers 

*  Sandys' Travels,  pp.  159,  160:  "The  to  no  particular  ruin,  except  "a  goodly 
carkass  shews  that  the  body  hath  been  temple *  of  the  Hospitalers  near  the  south 
strong,  fortified  with  bulwarks  and  towers ;  side  of  the  city ;  p.  160. 

to  each  wall  a  ditch,  liued  with  stone ;  and 
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cotton,  which  grew  abundantly  in  the  country  adjoining.  Eu- 
gene Roger  in  1645,  Doubdan  in  1652,  and  D'Arvieux  in  1658, 
describe  in  like  manner  the  desolation  of  'Akka ;  and  enter  into 
more  specifications.1  The  latter  speaks  of  the  place  as  a  vast 
heap  of  magnificent  ruins,  partly  covered  by  the  sand  driven  up 
by  the  winds.*  There  were  many  large  and  fine  vaults,  which 
once  served  as  cisterns  or  as  magazines  ;  but  being  now  full  of 
stagnant  water,  they  added  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place. 
D'Arvieux  specifies  the  remains  of  five  structures  as  then  exist- 
ing, all  of  them  from  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  viz.  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Marine  arsenal,  the  hotel  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  the  palace  of  their  Grand  Master,  and  the 
church  of  St.  John  connected  with  it.8  The  Emir,  Fakhr  ed- 
Din,  had  erected  a  large  and  convenient  Kh&n ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  filled  up  the  port,  as  in  the  case  of  Sidon  and 
other  cities.*  In  this  Kh&n  the  Frank  merchants  were  now 
lodged  ;  and  here,  in  July,  D'Arvieux  and  most  of  the  others 
fell  sick  of  fever  ;  which  he  ascribes  to  the  noxious  qualities  of 
the  atmosphere.6 

For  almost  another  century  the  leading  travellers  in  Pales- 
tine add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  'Akka  ;  as  Nau  in  1674, 
Maundrell  in  1697,  and  Pococke  in  1737.6  But  about  1749,  a 
new  era  began  for  the  desolated  city.  The  noted  Sheikh  Dhaher 
el-'Omar,  whose  history  has  been  glanced  at  in  a  former  volume 
of  this  work,7  had  now  taken  possession  of  'Akka.  His  story  is 
told  with  some  fulness  by  Niebuhr,  and  especially  by  Volney.8 
He  was  master  of  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  all  Galilee ;  and  made 
'Akka  his  residence  ;  professing  to  hold  all  as  a  fief  from  the 
Pasha  of  Sidon,9  yet  maintaining  himself  for  many  years  as  an  in- 
dependent chief,  against  the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  neighbouring 
Pashas  and  of  his  own  family.  The  walls  and  fortifications  were 
early  built  up  ;10  the  population  greatly  increased  ;11  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  praiseworthy  ; 18  and  the  Sheikh  took 

1  Eug.  Roger,  La  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  44-  •  Mariti  EL  p.  96. 

46.  Doubdan  p.  545  sq.    D'Arvieux  Me-  '*  Stepban  Schuls  was  at  'Akka  in  1754. 

moires,  I.  p.  269  sq.  Dhaher  had  already  completed  his  own 

•  D'Arvieux  ib.  pp.  270,  279.  castle,  on  the  site  of  the  hotel  of  the 
»  D'Arvieux  ib.  pp.  272-275.  knights  of  St  John ;  and  the  wall  of  the 
4  D'Arvieux  ib.  p.  278.  Mariti,  II.  p.  84.  city  on  the  land-side ;  using  for  that  pur- 

•  D'Arvieux  ib.  p.  292.  pose  the  stones  of  one  of  the  old  churches. 

•  Nau  Voyage,  6.  c  19.  Maundrell  The  Sheikh  gave  Schulz  letters  to  two  of 
under  March  21st,  "Besides  a  large  his  sons,  then  governors  in  Tiberias  and 
Khan,  in  which  the  French  factors  have  Safed.  See  Schulz  Leitungen  etc.  V.  pp. 
taken  up  their  quarters,  and  a  mosque,  181,  187,  227.  Paulus'  Samralung.  Th. 
and  a  few  poor  cottages,  you  see  nothing  VII.  pp.  40,  45,  72. 

here  but  a  vast  and  spacious  ruin."    Po-  11  I  find  no  estimate  of  the  population  at 

cocke  II.  i.  p.  51  sq.  this  period  ;  but  Niebuhr  says  that  "  the 

1  See  Vol.  II.  p.  893  sq.  houses  are  here  high,  and  the  place  popo- 

8  Niebuhr  (1766)  Reisebeschr.  Ill  p.  Ions;"  ib.  p.  72. 

72  sq.  Volney  (1783)  Voyage  c.  25.  Tom.  n  Mariti  ib.  p.  98, 
II.  p.  84  sq. 
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great  pains  to  revive  and  extend  commerce.  In  this  ho  was 
successful ;  and  in  Mariti's  time  (1760),  consuls  from  several 
European  powers  had  been  established  at  'Akka.  One  of  the 
principal  exports  was  cotton.1  In  1775,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  the  Sheikh  was  entrapped  and  slain  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Sultan  ;  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.*  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  still  more  notorious  Ahmed,  surnamed  e£- 
Jezzdr  '  the  Butcher.' 

This  remarkable  and  ferocious  personage  was  a  native  of 
Bosnia.  While  still  young,  he  sold  himself  to  a  slave-merchant 
in  Constantinople  ;  and,  being  purchased  by  'Aly  Bey  in  Egypt, 
he  rose  from  the  humble  lot  of  a  Memluk  slave,  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  Cairo."  Volney  relates,4  that  in  1773,  the  Emir  of 
the  Druzes,  Yusuf,  placed  Jezz&r,  a  creature  of  the  Turks,  in 
command  at  Beirut.  He  first  took  possession  of  fifty  thousand 
piastres  belonging  to  the  Emir  ;  and  then  declared,  that  he  ac- 


Pasha  of  Damascus  ;  who  disavowed  Jezzar,  but  did  not  dis- 
place him.  Piqued  at  this  neglect,  Yusuf  now  made  common 
cause  with  Sheikh  Dhaher  of  'Akka  ;  and,  aided  by  a  Russian 
fleet,  they  made  a  successful  attack  upon  Beirut.  Jezzar  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  ;  he  betook  himself  alone  to  Dhaher,  and 
followed  him  to  'Akka  ;  but  soon  escaped.  On  the  death  of 
Dhaher,  he  was  made  Pasha  of  'Akka  and  Sidon  ;  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  former  city  ;  and  was  for  some  years  occupied 
in  subduing  and  destroying  the  sons  of  Dhaher,  and  securing  for 
himself  their  territories.8  In  Volney's  time,  1785,  his  Pashalik 
embraced  the  whole  country  between  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  and 
CaBsarea  along  the  coast ;  extending  inland  to  Anti-Lebanon  and 
the  upper  Jordan  ;  and  including  also  Ba'albek.1 

At  this  time  'Akka  had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  along 
the  coast.  The  Pasha  had  already  erected  his  splendid  mosk, 
the  covered  bazaar  or  market,  and  the  fine  aqueduct  bringing 
water  across  the  plain  from  the  northeast,  with  its  noble  foun- 
tains. In  all  these  and  other  works,  Jezzar  was  his  own  engi- 
neer and  architect ;  himself  directing  and  superintending  their 
progress.  The  fortifications,  though  built  with  great  care,  were 
of  little  value.7  In  like  manner,  Brown  in  1797,  describes  the 
wall  as  "  of  very  moderate  strength ; "  while  the  arbitrary 
caprices  of  Jezzar  had  injured  commerce  and  agriculture  ;  so 
that  his  chief  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  was  now  the  district 

1  Mariti  lb.  p.  102  $q.  Clarke's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Lond. 

*  Niebuhr  ib.  p.  76.   Volney  ib.  p.  120.  1812,  4to.  c  12.  pp.  364,  305. 

"  These  particulars  are  stated  by  Dr  E.       *  Voyage,  II.  p.  112  sq. 
D.  Clarke  on  the  authority  of  Jezzar  him-       *  Volney,  ib.  II.  p.  125. 
self.    How  far  they  accord  with  exact       8  Volney,  ib.  II.  p.  164  sq. 
verity,  i*  another  question.     See  E.  1).       '  Volney,  ib.  II.  p.  209  sq. 
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of  Damascus.  In  1791  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  French  fac- 
tories at  'Akka,  Sidon,  and  Beirut ;  and  expelled  the  merchants 
from  his  territories  on  three  days'  notice.  He  had  early  con- 
ceived an  enmity  against  that  nation  ;  which  the  events  of  his 
subsequent  history  did  not  tend  to  allay.1 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  'Akka,  when  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1799,  it  was  invested  by  the  French  army  under 
Bonaparte.  The  English  admiral,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  ar- 
rived two  days  before,  with  two  ships  of  war  ;  and  had  aided  Jez- 
z&r  hastily  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
an  attack.  A  fleet  of  transports,  bringing  stores  and  heavy 
ordnance  from  Alexandria  for  the  French,  had  been  captured  by 
the  English  ;  and  were  now  turned  against  the  invaders.  As 
this  celebrated  siege  is  a  matter  of  recent  history,  we  need  here 
only  remark,  that  after  eight  deadly  assaults,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed  by  Arab  valour  aided  by  English  skill ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  intermediate  victory  of  Mount  Tabor ; 
the  invaders  after  sixty  days  gave  up  the  siege  on  the  20th  of 
May,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  Here  first  waned  the  star 
of  Napoleon's  fortunes.8 

The  fortifications  of  'Akka  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
second  rampart  and  ditch  on  the  land  side.'  Jezzar  died  in  Mar. 
1804,  after  an  illness  of  nine  months,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  rule  as  Pasha.4  His  cruelty 
and  atrocities  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  like  characteristics  of 
the  first  Herod  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  such  monsters 
in  human  form  should  die  in  their  beds,  and  not  be  cut  off  by 
the  vengeance  of  their  outraged  subjects.  According  to  Dr 
Clarke,  Jezzar  was  his  own  "  minister,  treasurer,  and  secretary  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  both  judge  and  executioner  in  the  same 
instant."  Of  his  attendants,  "  some  were  without  a  nose ; 
others  without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye  ;  marked 
men,  as  he  termed  them." 4  As  late  as  1815,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  meet  in  the  streets  of  'Akka  men  who  had  been  de- 
prived by  Jezzar  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  part  of  the  nose.'  On 
one  occasion,  he  put  to  death  seven  of  his  wives  with  his  own 
hand.7 

The  successor  of  Jezzar  was  iBma'il ;  and  he  again  after  a 
few  years  was  succeeded  by  Suleiman  ;  under  whose  peaceful 
rule  the  city  and  district  recovered  their  prosperity.8    Such  is 

1  Brown's  Travels,  c  23.  pp.  366-370.  •  E.  D.  Clarke's  Travels  in  the  Holy 

'  Thiers  Hist  de  la  Revolution,  X.  pp.  Land,  4to.  p.  862  sq. 

402-410.    Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Na-  1  Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  IL  p. 

poleon,  I.  c.  29.  114. 

*  Mannont,  III.  p.  79.    Irby  and  Man-  1  Clarke  ib.  p.  363. 

glea,  p.  195.  [60.]  •  Buckingham  ib.  pp.  84,  86. 

4  Buckingham,  Palest  4to.  p,  80. 
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the  general  testimony  of  travellers  at  this  period  ;  who,  however, 
differ  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  population.1  In  1820, 
Abdallah  became  Pasha  of  'Akka  ;  but  soon  fell  into  strife  with 
the  Porte  and  the  neighbouring  Pashas ;  and  was  besieged  for  nine 
months  in  vain.9  He  at  last  made  his  peace  through  the  me- 
diation of  Muhammed  'Aly  of  Egypt.  In  1829  he  had  become 
jealous  of  this  powerful  neighbour  ; »  and  was  making  every 
preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence.4  Nor  were  his  fears  ground- 
less ;  for  on  the  27th  of  November,  1831,  Ibrahim  Pasha  with 
an  Egyptian  army  sat  down  before  'Akka.  Without  engineers 
to  carry  on  the  siege  in  that  scientific  manner,  which  ensures 
success  within  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  days,  Ibrahim 
occupied  the  time  in  a  furious  bombardment.  More  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town  ;  not  a  habitation 
escaped  uninjured  ;  and  whole  streets  were  blocked  up  with  half- 
demolished  houses.  Tet  no  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  ;  and 
the  ramparts  remained  with  little  damage,  and  almost  untouched. 
Wearied  at  the  delay  and  loss  of  time,  as  also  at  this  waste  of 
munitions  without  result,  Muhammed  'Aly  sent  to  the  siege  a 
Neapolitan  engineer  who  was  in  Egypt,  named  Roset.  He  set 
on  foot  regular  approaches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  the 
city  was  taken.  Marmont  remarks,  that  the  same  result  would 
probably  have  been  gained  at  the  outset,  had  the  attack  been  at 
first  directed  by  skilful  engineers.  As  it  was,  the  siege  continued 
six  months  ;  the  city  having  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  27th 
of  May  1832.  It  was  given  over  to  pillage,  and  the  place  was 
left  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.5 

Yet  by  reason  of  that  tenacity  of  habit  or  affection,  with 
which  orientals  cling  to  their  hearths  and  homes,  'Akka  speedily, 
though  partially,  recovered  from  its  overthrow ;  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications were  renewed  ;  •  the  streets  and  dwellings  reappeared  ; 
and  commerce  once  more  revived.7  But  again,  in  the  autumn 
of  1840,  the  city  was  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  November  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  destroyed 
in  a  moment  more  than  two  thousand  Egyptian  soldiers,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  remnant  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
retired  from  'Akka  during  the  next  night.9    The  houses  and 

1  In  1815,  Turner  gives  the  population  4  G.  Robinson's  Travels,  I.  p.  197. 

at  from  seven  to  eight  thousand;  IL  p.  *  See  generally,  Hogg's  Visit  etc  II.  p. 

111.  In  the  same  year  0.  v. Richter states  169  sq.  Marmont  Voyage  III.  p.  84  sq. — • 

the  number  at  15,000;  p.  68.  Mr  Connor,  The  Egyptian  bulletin  on  the  occasion,  see 

in  1820,  specifies  10,000;  see  Jowetfs  in  Hogg,  I.  p.  158  sq. 

Chr.  Researches  p.  423.  Berggren,  in  1821,  6  Marmont  ib.  p.  79.    Bowling's  Re- 

again  has  15,000 ;  Reisen  IL  p.  225.  The  port,  p.  2a 

account  of  Turner  is  probably  nearest  the  T  Bowling's  Report,  pp.  62,  68. 

truth.  •  Nautical  Magazine,  Jan.  1841.  Wil- 

1  Conversations-Lexicon  der  Gegenw.  son,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  286.  Pur- 

1839,  art  Ibrahim  Patha.  bin's  Observations  in  the  East,  IL  p.  89. 

»  Prokesoh,  pp.  146,  147. 
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other  buildings  of  the  city  suffered  of  course  great  damage  ; 
aud  in  1843  many  workmen  were  employed  in  repairing  them, 
as  well  as  the  fortifications,  under  the  direction  of  Turkish 
officers.1 

These  efforts  have  been  in  the  main  successful  ;  and  'Akka, 
as  we  saw  it,  bears  few  traces  of  having  been  a  desolated  city  ; 
at  least  not  more  than  the  other  cities  of  the  country,  among 
which  it  is  still  the  strongest.  Yet  among  the  many  devasta- 
tions and  renovations  which  the  place  has  undergone,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  remains  of  edifices  from  the  times  of  the 
crusades  should  have  become  less  and  less  distinct.  Of  the  five 
structures  of  which  D'Arvieux  speaks,*  a  French  traveller,  De 
Mas  Latrie,  who  in  1845  searched  here  expressly  for  the  monu- 
ments of  the  crusades,  found  only  three  ;  viz.  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  of  which,  however,  there  now  remains  only  a  small 
chapel  near  the  sea  ;  the  hotel  (Hdpital)  of  the  knights  Hos- 
pitalers, now  the  military  hospital ;  and  the  church  of  St.  John.8 
Many  fine  relics  of  an  earlier,  and  probably  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity,  are  seen  built  into  the  walls  of  public  edifices  and  other 
works  ;  consisting  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite  and  other 
columns,  fragments  of  antique  marble,  masses  of  the  verd  an- 
tique breccia,  and  of  Syenite.  But  the  splendid  columns  and 
marble  decorations  of  JezzaYs  mosk,  and  of  his  palace,  were 
brought  by  him  from  the  ruins  of  Csesarea.4 

Haifa,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former  volume,  is 
the  Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.1  This  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  both  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the 
country  ;  the  latter  near  by  at  Csesarea  ;  and  the  authority  of 
these  lathers,  in  such  a  case,  is  too  great  to  be  called  in  question.6 
It  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings  under 
both  names.7  The  traveller  Saewulf  mentions  it ;  as  also  R. 
Benjamin  and  R.  Parchi.8  In  A.  D.  1100,  Tancred  besieged  it, 
and  took  it  by  storm.'  Arabian  writers  also  often  speak  of  it.1' 
In  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
ancient  Porphyreon  ; 1 1  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
Keby  Yunas  between  Sidon  and  Beirut. 

The  present  convent  on  Mount  Carmel  is  an  edifice  of  quite 

1  Wilson  ib.  p.  286.  dem  pergentibus  gaper  mare  propter  moo- 

•  See  above,  p.  96.  tern  Carmelam,  Ephe  ('HtfxL)  dicitur." 

•  See  bis  Letter  in  Archives  dea  Mis-       T  Reland,  pp.  699,  819,  1024. 

sions  Scientif.  et  Lit.  Fevr.  1860,  p.  106.  ■  Sajwulf,  Bohn's  edition,  p  48.  Aaber's 

Hitter  Erdk.  XVI.  i.  p.  736.  Benj.  of  Tud.  I.  p.  64.  II.  p.  429. 

•  Clarke's  Travel*,  ib.  pp.  881,  382.  •  Alb.  Aquena.  7.  22-26.  Wilken  H.  pa 

•  Strabo  16.  2.  27.  Jos.  Ant  13.  12.  3.  71,  72. 

Itin.  Antonini,  p.  149.  Itin.  Hieros.  p.       10  Edrisi  par  Janbert,  I.  p.  348.  Schnl- 

684.    See  VoL  IL  p.  340.  [iii.  194.1  tena  Ind.  in  Vit  Saladin,  art  Chaipha. 

•  Onomaat  art.  Japhic:  "Oppidnm,  »  See  Will  Tyr.  9.  13.  JacdoWtr.  p. 
Sycaminum  nomine,  de  Ctesarea  Ptolemai-  1067. 
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recent  date.  The  site  is  very  conspicuous  ;  and  therefore  is 
most  probably  that  of  the  heathen  altar  where  Vespasian  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  priest  foretold  his  future  fortunes.1  The  mountain 
was  early  the  resort  of  hermits  dwelling  in  caves  and  grottos  ; 
many  of  which  are  still  extant.*  This  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades.'  In  A.  D.  1180,  Phocas  speaks  of  the  ruins  of 
what  he  calls  a  large  monastery,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  towards  the  sea.4  A  century  later,  when  Brocardus 
wrote,  the  order  of  Carmelites  occupied  the  mountain  ;  and 
about  1340,  in  the  time  of  Ludolf  von  Suchem,  they  had  on  it  a 
fine  claustrum  built  in  honour  of  the  virgin  ;  and  fifteen  clans- 
tra  in  the  Holy  Land  generally.8  In  the  days  of  Quaresmius, 
about  1620,  there  existed  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
only  the  ruins  of  a  large  church.*  Thirty  or  forty  years  later, 
Doubdan  and  D'Arvieux  both  speak  of  the  massive  remains  as 
those  of  an  ancient  monastery  ;  which  the  former  refers  to 
Helena,  and  the  other  to  St.  Louis,  king  of  France  ;  and  both 
with  equal  probability.7  At  this  time  the  monks  dwelt  in  ex- 
cavated grottos  ;  and  had  also  an  excavated  chapel.  All  this, 
according  to  Mariti,  continued  in  the  same  state  in  1760."  At 
pome  later  time,  a  regular  convent  was  erected  ;  as  to  which  I 
find  no  historical  notice  ;  but  it  was  used  by  the  French  army 
in  1799  as  a  hospital ;  and  was  afterwards  desolated  by  the 
Turks.»  In  1821,  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  totally  destroyed 
this  building.10  The  present  structure  has  been  since  erected  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  a  single  monk.  The  history  of  the 
enterprise  is  given  by  Schubert  and  Wilson.11 

1  Tacit  Hist  2.  78.  Sneton.  Veep,  c.  5.  *  Quaresmius,  II.  p.  898.  b. 

*  In  some  of  these  Scholz  found  early  *  Doubdan,  p.  500.  D'Arvieux  Mom. 
Greek  inscriptions ;  which,  from  the  form  IL  p.  806. 

of  the  letters,  he  refers  to  the  early  centu-  •  Mariti  Voyage.  II.  pp.  126, 130.  Po- 

rie*  of  the  Christian  era ;  Koisc,  pp.  151-  eocke,  II.  i.  p.  56. 

154.  •  Turner,  II.  p.  117.    O.  v.  Richter,  p. 

•  Jac  de  Vitr.  a  52.  p.  1075.  65.    Wilwra,  L  p.  244. 

*  Phocas  in  L.  Allat  Symmikta,  p.  45.  10  Document  in  Wilson,  IT.  p.  244. 

•  Brocardus,  c.  10.  Ludolf  de  Such,  c  11  Schubert,  III.  p.  210  sq.  Wilson,  JL 
28.  p.243sq.    Ritter  Erdk.  XVL  L  p.  718  sq 
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FROM  'AKKA  THROUGH  GALILEE  AKD  SAMARIA  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Monday ,  April  19th.  Having  this  morning  succeeded  in 
hiring  a  horse,  and  our  host  having  obtained  for  us  a  Bityu- 
ruldy  from  the  Pasha,  we  left  the  gate  of  'Akka  at  10.20,  set- 
ting our  faces  again  towards  Galilee,  and  intending  to  proceed  by 
the  route  of  Wady  'Abilin. 

Our  road  for  half  an  hour  was  the  same  by  which  we  had 
approached  the  city  on  Saturday.  "  Here  a  fork  went  off  in  a 
more  southeasterly  direction,  which  we  took.  It  led  us  at  once 
into  a  low,  broad,  miry  tract,  which  had  quite  recently  been  a 
wide  marsh  ;  bnt  was  now  dry  enough  in  most  places  to  sustain 
the  horses.  Earlier  in  the  season  this  part  of  the  road  must  be 
impassable.  The  path  even  now  was  blind  ;  and  we  lost  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  seeking  for  it,  and  in  waiting  for  our  muleteers ; 
who  seemed  ever  to  have  a  special  faculty  for  taking  the  wrong 
road.  Through  this  low  tract  passes  the  water-bed  of  Wady 
Sha'ab  or  Hailaz6n,  on  its  way  to  unite  with  the  river  Na'man 
near  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 

Beyond  this  depression  in  the  plain,  we  soon  came  to  rich 
pastures  ;  where  many  cavalry  horses  were  tethered  out  to  graze, 
watched  by  soldiers,  whose  tents  were  near  at  hand.  Large 
numbers  of  camels  were  also  feeding.  In  one  place  the  soldiers 
were  regularly  mowing  and  making  hay  ;  the  only  time  that  I 
saw  this  process  in  Palestine.  The  hay,  when  dry,  was  twisted 
into  ropes  for  easier  transportation.  Then  followed,  nearer  the 
mountains,  fields  covered  with  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  ;  the  latter  in  the  ear.  As  we  rode  along,  a  hill  with 
two  sharp  points  rose  apparently  directly  in  front  of  the  gap, 
which  comes  from  the  plain  of  Rameh  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  on  which  side  of  it  the  valley  actually  descends.  As  we 
advanced,  however,  we  could  see  the  gap  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  hill ;  on  which  side  also  the  Damascus  road  passes  up.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  northern  foot  of  Tell  Kisdn  ;  which  we 
had  seen  at  a  distance  on  Saturday.  Here  was  a  well  or  foun- 
tain, with  a  low  building  over  it ;  but  no  water.  Two  men  were 
asleep  on  the  top  ;  one  of  whom,  from  TOmrah,  we  engaged  as 
a  guide.  He  proved  to  be  the  best  we  had  yet  found.  We 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  12.30  ;  the  muleteers  having 
been  sent  forward  to  await  us  at  Kefr  Menda. 

Tell  Kisdn  stands  in  the  plain,  directly  in  a  range  with  the 
low  spur,  or  line  of  hills,  which  runs  down  west  from  the  moun- 
tains to  Damdn.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  that  vil- 
lage.1 It  is  high  and  regular  ;  but  has  no  traces  of  any  ruin 
upon  it.  Here  many  villages  were  in  sight,  mostly  lying  higher 
or  lower  upon  the  eastern  hills.  Nearly  in  the  south  was  Shefa 
'Omar,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  plain.  It  is  a  market  town, 
now  the  head  of  a  district,  with  streets  of  shops  frequented  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  Here  is  a  large  castle  or  palace, 
built  by  a  son  of  Dhaher  el-Omar,  but  now  deserted.*  'Abilin 
was  before  us  and  nearer  at  hand,  perched  upon  a  high  and 
sharp  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  of  the  same  name  ; 
also  looking  out  over  the  plain.'  Still  nearer  to  us  were  Tomrah, 
Ruweis,  Damdn,  and  Birweh ;  as  also  Mi'ar  on  its  higher  moun- 
tain brow.    Kabul  was  not  here  visible  ;  being  hidden  by  inter- 


distinguish,  among  others,  Karat  jedin  and  Terka ;  while 
'Amkah,  which  we  had  seen  from  the  road  further  north,  was 
now  concealed.  'Amkah  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  deep 
Wady,  on  the  north  of  which  is  situated  Kttl'at  Jedin.  The 
name  suggests  the  Beth-emek  of  Asher,  but  the  position  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  their  identity  ;  since  the  latter  is  mentioned  as 
near  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el,  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Zebulun.* 

In  the  plain,  still  a  mile  or  more  west  of  Tell  Kison,  was  another 
similar  mound  called  Tell  Da'uk,  said  to  have  remains  upon  it.* 
More  towards  the  southwest,  perhaps  two  miles  distant  from  us, 

1  The  name  of  Tell  Kia&n  has  a  reaem-  4  Josh.  19,  27;  oomp.  v.  14.— Bearings 

blance  only  In  English  to  that  of  the  river  from  Tell  Kison  i  'Akka  810°.    Kal'at  Jo- 

Kuthon.  In  Arabic  the  letters  are  different  din  82°.    Yerka  89°.    Abu  Sinan  44°. 

(Kaph  and  Koph).    The  Toll  has  no  con-  Birweh  43°.   DAmon  87°,  If  m.  Mfar 

nection  with  the  river.  98°.    Ruweis  115°,  1$  m.   Tomrah  120°. 

»  E.  Smith,  Ms.  Journal,  Apr.  20th,  'Abilin  150°.    Shefa  'Omar  172°.  Tell 

1*44.    Clarke's  Travels,  p.  iW6.    Mod.  Kurdfiny  238°.  West  end  of  Carmel  261°. 

Traveller  in  Palest  p.  829.— Mentioned  Tell  Da'uk  271%  1  m.    Bakhjeh  880°. 

also  by  R-  Parohi,  as  Shi- far  am,  Asker's  This  latter  is  a  country  seat  of  'Abdallah, 

Benj.  of  Tud.  IL  p.  428.  former  Paska  of  'Akka,  in  the  plain  north 

'  Gxnp.  Pococke,  HLp.  61.  Lynch's  of  the  city. 

Official  Report,  p.  18.    It  is  mentioned  •  J>Kouk,  with  ruins,  in  Pococke  EL  L  p. 

also  in  a  Jewish  Itinerary  of  the  fourteenth  60. 
century;  Carmory,  p,  256. 


vening  hills.    In  the  northeast,  al 
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was  likewise  Tell  Kurdany,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
It  is  large  and  regular ;  and  near  its  base  on  the  north,  is  a 
village  and  the  perennial  source  of  the  Nahr  Na'man  ;  with  a 
dam  and  several  mills.  This  stream  is  necessarily  the  river 
Bdu8  of  antiquity  ;  celebrated  for  the  accidental  discovery  of 
the  art  of  making  glass.1  It  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  through  the 
plain  ;  and  enters  the  sea  twenty  minutes  south  of  the  gate  of 
'Akka.  According  to  Strabo,  the  sand  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river  was  carried  to  Sidon  to  be  melted  for  glass.  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  marsh,  called  Ccndevia,  as  the  source  of  the  Belus.* 
In  this  he  probably  refers  to  the  waters  at  the  base  of  Tell 
Kurdany. 

Leaving  Tell  Kison  at  12.50  we  came  at  1.10  to  another  low 
rocky  ridge  running  down  into  the  plain.  There  was  a  fork  of 
the  road  going  off  to  Tumrah  on  the  left.  Our  guide,  finding 
that  we  desired  to  visit  Jefat,  proposed  to  take  us  thither  on  a 
more  direct  route.  We  therefore  took  the  Tumrah  road,  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  low  ridge ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to 
Bir  Tirch.  Here  was  a  well ;  and  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  dragging  off  a  long  rope.  On  the  ridge,  just  by  the  well,  is 
a  ruin;  but  the  present  village  of  Tireh  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  south.8  After  five  minutes  we  proceeded  ;  and  at  1.33 
had  Ruweis  and  D&mon  in  a  line  on  our  left ;  the  former  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  latter  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
TQm rah  lies  on  a  low  hill,  encircled  by  a  valley  on  the  south. 
Instead  of  ascending  the  hill  to  the  village,  we  kept  along 
around  it  in  the  valley  ;  and  at  1.55  were  opposite  the  village. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  village  was  behind  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

We  now  ascended  gradually,  about  E.  N.  E.  by  a  blind  and 
bad  path,  very  little  travelled.  At  2.30  we  came  out  on  the  top 
of  the  first  ridge  ;  affording  a  noble  view  of  'Akka  and  its  bay, 
and  of  Carmel  and  the  plain.4  Another  ridge  was  before  us, 
beyond  a  broad  shallow  valley,  running  down  southwest  to  Wady 
'Abilin.  On  the  top  of  this  second  ridge  at  2.50,  we  came  out 
upon  table  land,  tilled  and  with  fields  of  grain  ;  with  the 
village  of  Kaukab  in  the  southeast,  to  which  we  came  at  3.15. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  Tell  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  table  land, 
with  a  deep  valley  on  the  east  and  south.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ;  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  antique  remains.    It  has  an 

1  The  chief  authority  here  is  Pliny:  •  Bearings  from  the  ridge  at  Bir  Tireh  j 

"  Belus,  vitri  fertile*  arenas  parvo  litori  Tumrah  S.  66°  E.    Tireh  S.  6°  E.  ±  m. 

mi8cen«,"  H.  N.  6.  17;  and  more  rally,  ib.  Ruweis  N.  55°  E.  \  m.    Damon  N.  85°  £. 

36.  66  sq.  Comp.  Tacit.  Hist.  6.  7.  Strabo  Tell  Kison  N.  85°  W. 

16.  2.  25.  p.  758.  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  10.  2  —  4  Bearings  at  2.80,  from  ridge :  Tell 

The  river  was  also  called  Pagida,  Plin.  Kison  297°.    Tell  Kurdany  284°.  'Abilin 

5.  17.  281Q.   Shefa  'Omar  282°.    'Akka  808°. 

*  H.  N.  5.  17.  ib.  86.  65.  Kaukab  129'. 
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extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  south,  and  southeast. 
Directly  east  of  us,  looking  across  a  basin  and  up  a  short  valley, 
was  Jefat,  surrounded  by  high  hills.  In  the  southeast,  the 
Wely  on  the  hill  above  Nazareth  was  visible  ;  here  known  as 
Neby  Said,  though  called  Neby  Isma'il  at  Nazareth.1 

We  now  descended  into  the  fine  fertile  basin,  full  of  olive  trees, 
on  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  village.  This  is  strictly  the  head 
of  Wady  'Abilin,  which  sweeps  off  south  and  southwest  around 
the  high  tract  on  which  Kaukab  stands  ;  and  afterwards  runs 
down  northwest  to  the  western  plain.  We  passed  up  a  short 
side  valley  coming  down  from  the  east ;  having  its  head  at  a 
broad  ridge  which  crosses  from  the  northern  hill  to  the  higher  hill 
on  the  south,  called  Deidebeh,  and  said  to  have  remains  upon 
it.  Beyond  the  ridge  another  valley  runs  off  E.  8.  E.  and  very 
soon  sweeps  around  the  southern  base  of  the  Tell  of  Jefat.  We 
reached  this  latter  place  at  4  o'clock. 

It  is  a  singular  spot.  The  high  round  Tell  is  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  isolated  ;  except  that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern 
hills  by  a  low  ridge  or  neck.  On  the  west  side  of  the  neck  a 
deep  Wady  begins  and  sweeps  around  its  western  and  southern 
base.  On  the  east  of  the  neck  a  Wady  has  its  head  further 
north  ;  and  runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the  former. 
The  united  valley  now  continues  for  a  short  distance  south  ; 
and  then  turning  E.  8.  E.  runs  to  the  Battauf.  From  the  Tell, 
looking  west,  one  sees  Kaukab  and  the  high  tract  around  it ;  on 
the  other  side,  looking  down  the  valley,  is  seen  a  small  strip  of 
the  plain  el-Battauf.a  Otherwise,  the  place  is  wholly  shut  in 
by  mountains  ;  having  on  the  north  a  range  of  high  hills  be- 
tween it  and  Sakhnln  ;  and  on  the  south  the  still  higher  ridge 
of  Deidebeh,  between  it  and  the  Bttttauf.  Or,  we  may  regard 
the  broad  ridges  between  Sukhnin  and  Kefr  Menda,  as  here  cleft 
longitudinally  by  these  valleys ;  and  thus  enclosing  Jef&t  within 
their  hidden  recesses. 

We  approached  by  the  neck.  On  its  northern  part  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  many  hewn  stones  as  of  houses ; 
extending  also  somewhat  up  the  slope  of  the  northern  hill. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  top  of  the  Tell  itself  is  flat  naked 
rock  ;  with  two  or  three  ordinary  cisterns  sunk  in  it,  now  used 
for  watering  flocks.  Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Tell,  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  are  many  caverns,  which 
hardly  seemed  all  to  be  artificial  ;  though  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  there  were  steps  cut  to  descend  into  them,  perhaps 
either  for  water  or  as  habitations.  Or,  did  some  of  them  perhaps 

1  Bearings  from  Kaukab:  'Akka  807°.       "  Bearings  from  Jefat:  Kaukab  271*. 
Jefat  91°.   'Aflat  180°.  Neby  Said  164°.    BaTneh  114°.  el-'Oteir  136°. 
See  Vol.  n.  p.  886.  [iii.  189.] 
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lead  to  passages  underground  ?  There  is  on  the  Tell  no  trace 
of  any  fortress,  nor  of  dwellings  ;  and  nothing  to  show  that  any 
ever  existed.  We  searched  in  vain  for  any  remains  or  appear- 
ance of  a  wall ;  either  around  the  summit  of  the  Tell  or  on  the 
sides  lower  down.  Not  a  stone  nor  a  fragment  marks  the  Tell 
itself  as  having  been  an  ancient  site. 

Yet  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  this  was  the  site  of 
Jotapata,  the  renowned  fortress  of  Galilee ;  which,  under  the 
command  of  Josephus  himself,  so  long  held  out  against  the 
assaults  of  Vespasian  ;  and  where  the  historian  was  taken  pris- 
oner after  the  downfall  of  the  place.1  The  only  traveller  who  has 
visited  the  spot  in  modern  times,  was  £.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.8 
It  lies  at  a  distance  from  all  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country  ; 
a  circumstance  which  readily  accounts  for  its  long  concealment. 

The  minute  description  of  Jotapata  by  Josephus,  would  of 
itself  go  far  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  place  ;  even  had 
the  name  been  wholly  lost.  According  to  him,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  precipice,  except  in  one  part ;  with  deep  and  steep 
valleys  on  all  the  other  sides.  It  was  accessible  only  from  the 
north  ;  and  here  the  city  extended  out  upon  the  sloping  extrem- 
ity of  the  opposite  mountain.  This  mountain  Josephus  in- 
cluded in  the  wall,  when  he  fortified  the  place  ;  that  its  top 
might  not  be  seized  upon  by  the  enemies.  The  city  was  hidden 
on  all  sides  by  other  mountains  ;  and  could  not  be  seen  at  all, 
until  one  came  close  upon  it.'  There  was  no  fountain  in  the 
place  ;  but  only  cisterns  ;  so  that  the  besieged  suffered  for  want 
of  water.4  There  were  also  caverns,  and  subterranean  recesses  ; 
in  which  Josephus  and  many  others  hid  themselves  after  the 
place  was  captured.*  No  description  of  the  external  features 
could  be  more  exact  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  the  name,  Beland  long  ago  remarked,  that  the  Oopa- 
tata  of  the  Talmudic  writings  was  sufficiently  like  to  Jotapata, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same  ;  and  that  form  we  may  still  recog- 
nise in  the  modern  Jefat.6  The  Greeks,  who  in  the  travesty  of 
foreign  names  were  the  French  of  antiquity,  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred a  corrupted  form  as  easier  of  pronunciation.7  The  dis- 
tance of  Gopatata  from  Sepphoris  is  given  by  the  Rabbins  at 
three  miles  ;*  the  true  distance  is  between  four  and  five  English 
miles. 

»  Joa.  B.  J.  8.  7.  8-86.  •  Heb.  ttnnBia,  Roland  PaW  pp 

*  Zeitechr.  der  morgeoL  Gca,  IEL  pp.    816,  867. 


*  J<M.  B.  J.  8.  7.  7.    The  fortification    and  transposition  already  existed  in 
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Against  historical  evidence  so  strong,  the  absence  of  all 
traces  of  ancient  fortification  on  the  Tell,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
comparatively  little  weight ;  although  it  is  utterly  unaccount- 
able. We  know  not  what  causes  have  been  at  work  in  later 
ages,  to  remove  such  remains.  The  account  of  Josephus  is  in 
some  respects  doubtless  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical ;  as  where 
he  speaks  of  the  sight  failing  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  valleys  ; 
his  estimate  of  more  than  forty  thousand  persons  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  forty-eight  days  ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
own  surrender  to  the  Romans.1  Indeed,  the  thought  stole  over 
my  mind,  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot,  whether  the  historian  had 
not  here  given  himself  up  to  romance,  in  order  to  laud  the  valour 
of  the  Romans,  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of  himself.  Yet  this 
idea  was  rebutted,  except  as  to  general  exaggeration,  by  the 
minute  and  striking  accordance  of  his  description  with  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  place. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  mention  of  a  valley  Jiphthah- 
el*  on  the  border  of  Zebulun  and  on  the  border  of  Asher  ;  that 
is,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  tribes.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  this  name  has  any  affinity  with  the  names  Jota- 
pata,  Oopatata,  Jefat  ?  and  also  whether  we  may  look  for  the 
valley  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  At  first  view,  there  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  little  resemblance  between  the  pure  Hebrew  form 
Jiphthah  and  the  later  names  ;  and  yet,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee,  which  often  confounded 
different  gutturals  and  other  letters,  such  an  affinity  is  not  at 
all  impossible.3  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  probable 
place  of  the  valley.  The  plain  el-BQttauf,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
in  Zebulun  ;  and  the  northern  border  of  that  tribe  is  described 
as  running  apparently  westwards  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el.* 
Again,  the  western  or  southwestern  border  of  Asher  is  said  to 
pass  from  Carmel  to  Zebulun,  then  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el, 
and  so  to  Cabul.'  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  line  of 
hi  Ha  between  Sukhnin  and  Kefr  Menda  formed  the  boundary 
between  Asher  and  Zebulun  in  this  part ;  and  that  the  valley 
of  Jiphthah-el  was  no  other  than  the  great  Wady  'Abilin,  which 
has  its  head  in  those  hills  near  Jefat.  This  valley,  therefore, 
may  have  given  its  name  to  the  place,  or  vice  versa  ;  and  the 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  S.  7.  7.  ib.  8.  7.  83,  36.  Thesaur.  pp.  252, 567.— The  Galilean  dia- 

ib.  8.  &  6.  lect  confoundod  also  different  gutturals 

•  Heb.  btrnniP  n,  Josh.  19,  14.  27.  and  letter* ;  as  n  and  M ,  S  and  fit ,  eta 

*  Heb.  neap,'  «nnsm,  rtfim"*,  etc  See  Lightf.  Hor.  Heb.  in  Opp.  foil.  p. 
Or.  'IvrArorai  Belaud  Pahest  pp.  816,  332.  Schcettg.  Hor.  Heb.  L  p.  285. 

867  sq.    Compare  the  ancient  Jturea  and       4  Josh.  19,  14. 
the  modern  Jeidtkr  ;  and  for  the  interchange      •  Josh.  19,  26.  27. 
of  Tod  and  Oimel  (■»,  5)  see  Gesenius 
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early  form  have  become  afterwards  thus  variously  corrupted  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Galileans.1 

If  the  preceding  view  be  correct,  it  follows,  that  the  Beth- 
emck  of  Asher,  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el,*  cannot  be  represented  by  the  modern  'Amkah, 
which  lies  much  further  north  near  Wady  Jedin. 

We  left  the  neck  below  the  Tell  of  Jefat  at  4.20  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  valley  without  a  path  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Here  we  struck  a  path,  apparently  leading  from  Sakhnin 
to  the  Bfittauf.  The  valley,  which  thus  far  runs  south,  here 
turns  S.  65°  £.  and  continues  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
Bfittauf  at  K a im,  which  was  in  sight.  As  we  passed  down  the 
valley,  vast  quantities  of  wild  fennel  were  growing  all  around, 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  There  were  also  rich  tracts  of 
white  clover ;  some  of  it  nearly  two  feet  high.  We  reached 
Kana  at  5  o'clock. 

Kana,  called  also  Khirbet  Kana,  is  known  by  these  names 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  round  about,  both  Christians 
and  Muslims.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  Bide  of  the  Wady 
coming  from  Jefat,  just  where  the  latter  enters  the  plain  el-Bat- 
tauf,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  projecting  Tell,  and  over- 
looking the  plain3  The  situation  is  fine.  It  was  once  a  con- 
siderable village  of  well  built  houses  now  deserted.  Many  of 
the  dwellings  are  in  ruins.  There  are  also  several  arches, 
belonging  to  modern  houses  ;  but  we  could  discover  no  traces  of 
antiquity. — In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds,  which 
render  it  certain  that  this  village,  and  not  Kefr  Kenna,  was  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Lord  wrought  his  first 
miracle  in  Galilee  ;  and  that  it  waa  so  regarded  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.4 

1  The  identity  of  Jiphthah-el  and  Jefat  therefore  can  only  mean  Cana  the  Great. 

has  been  before  suggested ;  but  merely  on  But  had  M.  de  Sanloy  turned  to  his  Arabic 

the  ground  of  a  conjectured  affinity  of  the  New  Testament,  he  would  have  found,  not 

names ;  Keifr  Comm.  zu  Josua,  p»  846.  only  that  Galilee  (TaXtXald)  is  always  ren- 

Ritter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  768.  dered  by  el-Jeftl ;  but  also  that  Cana  of 

•  Josh.  19,  27.  Galilee  (Kara  Trjs  Ta\i\uias\  wherever  it 

•  Bearings  from  Kana:  Ba*ineh  112°.  occurs,  is  uniformly  given  by  K&na  el~ 
el-'Ozeir  146°.  Rommaneh  178°.  Khirbet  JeRl;  John  2,  1.  11.  4,  46.  21,  2.  The 
Kiimah  200°.  These  are  all  on  the  oppo-  other  argument  asserts,  that  at  the  time  of 
site  side  of  the  Buttauf.— el-Meshhed  172°.  the  wedding,  "Jesus  was  travelling  on 
Neby  Sa'id  184°.    Seffurieh  202°.  foot  with  his  mother,  his  disciples,  and  his 

4  John  2,  1-11.  4,  46.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  cousins,  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum; 

846.  [in.  p.  204.T--M.  de  Saulcy  takes  and  nobody  can  reasonably  conceive,  that 

grouna  against  this  K&na  as  represent-  with  such  an  object,  under  such  circum- 

ing  the  ancient  Cana ;  and  pronounces  in  stances,  he  should  have  made  a  circuit  of 

favour  of  Kefr  Kenna ;  Narrative,  II.  p.  at  least  thirty  English  miles ; "  p.  420.  To 

417  sq.    His  arguments  are  two.    One  is,  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  passage  in 

that  the  Greek  name  Cana  of  Galilee  question  (John  2,  12)  gives  no  intimation 

could  never  have  been  expressed  by  Kana  that  Jesus  went  directly  from  Cana  to  Ca- 

el-Jelil ;  since  Jd\l  is  an  adjective  mean-  pernaum ;  and  further,  that  even  had  ho 

ing  great  or  illustrious ;  and  that  phrase  been  thus  on  his  way  from  Nazareth  to 
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Leaving  Kana  at  5.20,  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
from  Jefat,  we  came  to  a  fountain  or  cistern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  where  the  flocks  and  herds  were  gathering  for  water  at 
evening.  We  now  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  northern 
hills  on  a  course  about  west ;  having  the  glorious  plain  upon  our 
left.  On  our  right  was  the  high  ridge  and  point  of  Deidebeh. 
The  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  plain  has  no  outlet,  being 
shut  in  on  the  east  by  hills  ;  so  that  in  winter  it  becomes  a  lake, 
extending  sometimes  as  far  west  as  to  the  road  between  Kuna 
and  Rummaneh.  On  the  south  of  this  part  of  the  plain  rises 
a  steep  and  almost  isolated  ridge,  dividing  it  from  the  plain  of 
Ta'iin  and  Kefr  Kenna  beyond.  This  ridge  ends  on  the  west 
not  far  from  Rflmm&neh  ;  and  the  plain  of  Tu'r&n  is  drained 
by  a  Wady  passing  down  through  uneven  ground  into  the  south- 
western part  of  el-Btlttauf  This  latter  again  is  drained  off 
southwest  to  the  great  Wady  Mclik. 

We  reached  Kefr  Menda  at  6  o'clock.  Not  finding  our  tent 
and  luggage  as  we  expected,  we  had  nothing  left,  but  to  push  on 
to  Seffurieh.  After  about  a  quarter  of  the  way,  we  met  the 
muleteers  coming  from  that  place.  They  had  again  taken  the 
wrong  road,  and  gone  to  Seffurieh  unwittingly.  It  was  after  7 
o'clock  before  the  tent  was  pitched,  near  the  large  well  of  Kefr 
Menda.    We  had  done  a  hard  day's  work. 

Kefr  Menda  is  a  considerable  village  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hills  ;  the  summit  Deidebeh  impending  over  it,  a  little  towards 
the  east.  On  the  west  the  road  to  'Akka  crosses  a  low  swell, 
and  descends  into  Wady  'Abilin  as  it  passes  down  from  Kaukab. 
Among  the  people  of  the  village  are  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Dhaiier  el- Omar.  The  great  well  of  the  village  was  said  to  be 
fourteen  fathoms  in  depth,  besides  seven  fathoms  of  water. 
Around  it  lay  three  ancient  sarcophagi  as  drinking-troughs  ;  one 
of  them  sculptured  on  the  side  with  rather  elegant  festoons. 
Two  lids  of  sarcophagi  were  also  built  into  or  upon  the  wall  of 
the  reservoir  above  ;  and  near  by  was  a  small  ancient  basin  of 
variegated  limestone.  These  were  all  the  traces  of  antiquity 
that  we  saw  ;  but  they  sufficiently  mark  the  place  as  ancient. 
Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  speak  of  it  in  their  day  as  walled 
and  defended  by  several  small  forts.1 

From  this  village  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
great  plain  of  el-Buttauf  and  its  environs.    At  the  west  end  of 

Capernaum,  there  sorely  was,  in  the  do-  visit  the  more  northern  Kana  ?    And  if 

sire  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  a  mo-  not,  do  not  his  remarks  fall  back  upon 

tire  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  make  the  himself? 

circuit ;  which  said  circuit,  moreover,  does       1  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman,  II.  p.  15. 

not  amount  to  one  half  of  the  alleged  LoncL — Kefr  Menda  is  also  mentioned  in 

thirty  miles.    M.  de  Saulcy  expresses  great  the  Jewish  Itineraries  after  the  crusades ; 

regret  and  some  complaint  (pp.  420,  421),  Cannoly.  pp.  255,  333,  455. 
that  I  did  not  visit  Kerr  Kenna.    Did  he 
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the  plain  and  overlooking  the  whole,  is  a  large  Tell,  called  el- 
Bedawiyeh.  Nearly  south  of  us  was  Seffurieh  with  its  ancient 
tower ;  and  beyond  it,  the  Wely  Neby  Sa'id  above  Nazareth. 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  plain  were  the  villages  Ba'ineh 
el- Ozeir,  Rumm&neh,  and  Khirbet  Rumen.  In  Kummaneh  we 
have,  in  all  probability,  the  Rimmon  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.1 
Bumeh  is  on  a  low  Tell  further  west  ;  and  may  well  represent 
the  Ruma  of  Josephus,  mentioned  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
Jotapata.9  Whether  the  Rumah  once  named  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  same,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.' 

Tuesday,  April  20th.  We  set  off  from  Kefr  Menda  at  8.15, 
for  Seffurieh,  without  a  guide,  along  the  beautiful  plain.  The 
fields  were  every  where  covered  with  a  low  wild  plant,  with  large 
serrated  leaves  ;  which  the  Arabs  called  'Akftb.  At  8.40,  Tell 
Bedawiyeh  was  close  on  our  right ;  having  at  its  foot  a  ruined 
Khan  of  the  same  name,  and  a  well.  Here  comes  in  the  road 
from  'Akka  to  Seffurieh  by  way  of  'Abilin  ;  and  the  Khan  was 
doubtless  erected  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  and  caravans  pass- 
ing from  'Akka  to  Tiberias  or  to  the  bridge  of  the  Jordan  below 
the  lake.  This  Tell  is  mentioned  by  Pococke  ;  who  speaks  of  a 
village  on  the  summit,  which  we  did  not  notice.4  Just  beyond 
the  Kh&n  we  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  plain,  with  small 
pools  of  water.  It  is  here  called  Wady  Bedawiyeh,  and  passes 
down  southwest  as  a  not  wide  plain  between  low  ranges  of  hills  ; 
those  on  the  right  of  the  Wady  being  covered  with  olive  trees, 
and  those  on  the  left  with  oaks.  Further  down,  it  is  called 
Wady  Kholladiveh  from  another  Tell :  and  runs  to  Wadv 
Melik. — In  the  plain,  above  the  Khdn,  it  receives  the  Wady 
coming  from  Tur'an,  which  passes  down  west  of  the  intervening 
ridge,  through  the  hills  between  Seffurieh  and  Rfimm&neh. 
As  the  water-shed  in  el-BOttauf  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  Kefr 
Menda  and  Rdmm&neh,  it  follows,  that  the  head  of  Wady 
Melik,  by  which  all  this  district  is  drained,  is  strictly  above 
TuY&n,  not  far  from  Lubieh. 

At  9.5  there  was  a  fork  of  the  roads  ;  one  leading  direct  to 
Seffurieh,  and  the  other  lying  more  to  the  right  along  a  valley 
towards  Bethlehem.  Here  we  waited  five  minutes  for  the  mules 
to  come  up. 

We  now  took  leave  of  this  noble  and  extensive  plain  ;  which 
of  old  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.5  It 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  "great  plain"  called 

1  Josh.  19,  13.  1  Chr.  6,  77  [62]    See  »  2  K.  28,  86. 

Vol.  IL  p.  840.  [iii.  195.]  4  Pococke,  II.  i.  p.  61.    The  well  is 

*  Gr.  'Povfid,  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  7.  21.  Ritter  also  spoken  of  by  Van  Egmond  and  Hey- 

Erdk,  XVI.  i.  p.  760.— It  is  mentioned  man,  II.  p.  15.  Lond. 

also  in  the  Jewish  Itineraries ;  Cannoly,  pp.  *  Rammaneh,  the  Rimmon  (or  Rrmmon) 

186,  883,  454.  of  Zebulun,  is  in  this  plain.  Josh.  19,  18. 
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Asochis,  spoken  of  in  this  region  by  Josephus  ;  so  named  from 
a  city  Asochis,  where  the  Jewish  leader  for  a  time  had  his  resi- 
dence.1 But  in  respect  to  the  city  Asochis,  the  case  is  not  so 
clear.  The  only  data  for  judging  as  to  its  position  are,  first,  the 
obvious  presumption  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  plain  which  bore 
its  name  ;  and  then  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  apparently  on 
the  direct  road  between  Sepphoris  and  Gabara.2  Both  these 
data  point  very  decisively  either  to  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh  or  to  Kefr 
Menda.  Each  of  these  places  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  might  well  give  name  to 
it ;  and  each  lies  directly  on  the  way  between  Seflurieh  and  Ku- 
barah.  But  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh  has  no  appearance,  so  far  as  we 
saw,  of  being  an  ancient  site  ;a  while  Kefr  Menda  is  doubtless 
ancient,  and  has  been  a  strong  place.  Could  we  certainly  as- 
sume, that  the  term  Kefr  does  not  imply  an  ancient  name  ; 
or  that  the  place  might  once  have  borne  two  names ;  the  bal- 
ance of  probability,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  yet  known,  would 
seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Kefr  Menda 
and  the  ancient  'Asochis.4 

We  followed  the  Seflurieh  road ;  and,  soon  crossing  a  low 
ridge,  descended  into  a  valley  coming  down  from  the  right.  We 
were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Seffurieh  is  situated. 
Here  were  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured  entablatures 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  fields  along  the  road  ;  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  rocks.  At  9.30  we  reached  the 
village,  a  collection  of  mean  and  miserable  houses,  lying  on  the 
southwest  declivity  of  the  hill,  not  far  below  the  ancient  tower 
that  crowns  the  summit.  In  the  open  place,  as  we  rode  up,  lay 
a  large  double  column  ;  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
early  cathedral  Just  east  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
church,  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as  marking  the  house  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
high  arch  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  lower  ones  of  the  side 
aisles,  are  still  standing  ;  but  the  eastern  end  appears  to  have 

1  Job.  Vit.  41,  fifya  mtior,  hr  $  Sitrpi-  travellers,  to  examine  this  Tell  more  par- 

Bo*--  'Affcoxis  iariv  6vo(ta  roiny.    Comp.  ticularly,  in  reference  to  this  very  ques- 

§§  45,  68.  B.  J.  1.  4.  2.    Ant.  13.  12.  4.  tion. 

— The  phrase  fieya  w&lov  in  Joeephna  is  *  Gr.  'A<r«xfa*  *Afl»xfr»  *A<r»x^»  the 

usually  applied  to  the  great  plain  of  Eg-  latter  in  a  few  manuscripts ;  Reland  Pa- 

druelon  ;  as  Ant  5.  I.  22.  ib.  8.  2.  3.  etc.  best.  p.  605.     Suidas  has  a  form  *A<r«x'/>» 

But  here  the  context  definitely  limits  it  to  which  Reland  regards  as  a  mere  error ;  p. 

el-Bottauf ;  and  Josephus  himself  likewise  606.    But  E.  6.  Schultz  adopts  it,  and 

employs  the  same  epithet  (n+ya  irtliov)  in  compares  with  it  the  name  el-'Oxeir;  and 

speaking  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  around  thus  assumes  the  identity  of  that  village 

Jericho ;  B.  J.  4.  8.  2.  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  with  Asochis.    This  is  rightly  rejected  by 

GeselL  III.  p.  59.  Gross ;  and  is  but  one  of  the  many  in- 

'  The  Jewish  legates  went  from  Seppho-  stances  of  haste  and  rashness  exhibited  by 

ris  to  Asochis,  and  thence  to  Gabara;  Schultz,  in  his  comparison  of  names; 

Jos.  Vit.  §46.  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  Ges.  UL  pp.  52,  62. 

'  It  will  be  worth  the  attention  of  future 
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neen  wholly  destroyed  ;  and  is  now  built  up  by  a  common  mod- 
ern wall,  like  those  of  the  houses  around.1 

The  tower  or  fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  of  ancient 
date.  It  is  a  square  of  about  fifteen  paces  (say  50  feet)  on  each 
side.  The  lower  courses  of  stones  all  around  it  are  regularly 
bevelled  ;  and  most  of  them  are  dressed  smooth.  One  stone  on 
the  east  side  is  six  feet  long  by  three  high  ;  and  there  are  others 
nearly  as  large  upon  the  south  side.  Here,  on  the  south  side, 
the  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  most  extensive  ;  and  yet  the 
fragment  of  a  column  is  built  in  crosswise  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  walL  On  the  south,  too,  is  a  later  portal,  with  a  Gothic 
arch.  The  corners  of  the  tower,  for  several  courses  at  the  bottom, 
are  square  ;  but  higher  up  are  rounded  off. 

The  historical  notices  of  Seffurieh,  once  the  strongest  place 
of  all  Galilee,  have  been  given  in  a  former  volume  ;  and  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  here.* 

We  could  here  look  out  over  the  plain  of  Tu'rfin  and  Kefr 
Kenna  ;  and  could  see  the  course  of  the  Wady  by  which  it  is 
drained  into  el-Battauf.  The  whole  tract  immediately  around 
Seffurieh  appears  to  be  drained  off  in  the  same  direction.* 

We  did  not  visit  the  great  fountain  of  Seffurieh,  about 
half  an  hour  distant  on  the  way  to  Nazareth,  and  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  crusades.4  The  people  of  the  village  get 
their  supply  of  water  from  it ;  and  it  is  copious  enough  to  drive 
eight  pairs  of  millstones  within  a  short  distance.  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  pass  that  way. 

We  left  Seffurieh  at  9.55  ;  taking  with  us  a  guide,  who  did 
not  "  saddle  "  his  ass,  but  rode  his  beast  without  a  saddle.  We 
passed  down  the  hill  southwest ;  and  then  pursued  a  general 
course  of  S.  80°  W.  At  10.30  we  crossed  Wady  Seffurieh, 
coming  from  the  great  fountain  on  our  left,  and  here  forming  a 
fine  basin  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it.  The  valley  sweeps 
round  to  the  W.  S.  W.  and  we  followed  along  its  left  side  for 
fifteen  minutes ;  when  it  turned  W.  N.  W.  the  stream  still 
flowing  in  it.  We  still  kept  along  it  among  fine  fields  of  grain 
till  11  o'clock  ;  and  then  began  to  diverge  from  it,  rising  along 
the  low  rocky  slope  on  our  left.  This  was  covered  with  shrubs 
of  oak  and  many  fine  oak  trees,  with  rich  pasturage  among 
them  ;  and  such  was  the  character  of  other  hills  and  the  rolling 
region  round  about.    At  11.15,  being  still  near  the  brow  of  the 

1  MaundreU,  Apr.  20th.  Pococke,  II.  i.  1  See  Vol  H.  p.  34*  sq.  [iii  201  sq.] 

p.  62.    Hasselquist,  Reisc  p.  177.  Clarke's  *  Bearings  from  Seffurieh:  KefrMenda 

Travels  in  tbe  Holy  Land.  4to.  p.  407  sq.  849°.    Khirbet  Rumeh  23°.  Rumm&neh 

To  judge  from  his  description,  Dr  Clarke  42°.  Kurun  Hattin  78°.  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh 

must  have  looked  at  these  ruins  with  san-  385°. 

cer  eyes.    See  also  above,  VoL  II.  p.  846.  *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  345.  [hi.  202.] 
[iii.  203.] 
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valley  below,  we  were  opposite  the  valley  or  narrow  plain  coming 
from  Tell  el-Bedawiyeb.  That  Tell  was  in  sight  ;  as  also  Tell 
el-Khulladlyeh  in  the  Wady,  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  us. 
That  valley  is  here  called  Wady  Khulladiyeh.  It  unites  with 
Wady  SefFurieh  ;  and  farther  down  the  united  valley  takes  the 
name  of  Wady  Melik.  The  village  of  el-Musheirefeh,  appar- 
ently surrounded  by  a  wall,  was  not  far  distant  on  a  hill  south 
of  the  Wady.1 

We  now  proceeded  across  the  rolling  tract,  covered  with 
oaks  and  fine  pasturage  ;  and  came  at  11.45  to  Beit  Lahm,  the 
Bethlehem  of  Zebulun.*  It  is  a  very  miserable  village  ;  we  saw 
none  more  so  in  all  the  country.  We  could  find  no  trace  of 
antiquity,  except  the  name.  This  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture  ; 
is  simply  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome ;  and  has  ever  since  been  forgotten.  The  French  in  their 
survey  in  1799  overlooked  the  place  ;  and,  although  travellers 
have  often  passed  near  it,  none  has  noticed  it,  except  R.  Joseph 
Schwarz  in  1845.* 

We  here  came  in  view  of  the  two  villages  Semmunieh  and 
Jebatha,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  former  journey  ;  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Simonias  and  Gabatha.* 

Leaving  Bethlehem  at  12  o'clock,  we  came  at  12.40  to  Jeida, 
also  a  miserable  village,  with  no  traces  of  antiquity.  It  lies 
upon  a  low  swell  running  out  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  sinking  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  latter.  It  is  on  the 
route  between  Haifa  and  Nazareth  ;  and  has  therefore  sometimes 
been  mentioned  by  travellers.6  We  halted  here  for  lunch  ; 
though  we  found  no  shade.  Meantime  a  train  of  baggage- 
animals,  with  the  baggage  of  a  party  of  French  travellers, 
coming  from  Haifa,  passed  up  the  valley  on  the  northwest  of  the 
village.* 

We  set  off  again  at  1.35  for  Tell  Shemm&m  in  the  great  plain, 
lying  nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  Lejjun.  As  we  advanced, 
we  found  the  plain  ploughed  in  some  parts,  with  much  fine  pas- 
turage ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  lying  waste.  The  soil  here 
was  a  red  sandy  loam,  like  that  of  el-BOttauf.    We  came  at 

1  Bearings  at  11.45 :  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh  •  E.  g.  by  Schubert  III.  p.  204. 

41c.    Tell  el-Kholladiyeh  87%  1±  m.    el-  '  Bearings  at  Jeida :   Sbeikh  Bureik 

Mosbeirefeb  N.  75°  W.  1  m.  270°.    Tub'un  301°.    Kfiskas  317°.  Urn 

1  Josh.  19,  15.  el-'Amad  9°.     Tbcso  four  are  on  the 

1  Descript.  of  Palest.  Philad.  1850,  p.  hill  or  awell  beyond  the  western  valley. — 

172.— Bearings  at  Beit- Lahm :  Seflurieh  Zebdeh  89°-    Semmunieh  96°.  Jeb&thit 

W     Semmanieh  150J.    Khuneifia  158  .  131°.    Beit  Lahm  30°.    Khuneifis  135°. 

Jebatha  161*.  Zebdeh  178°.  Jeida  211°.  Mujeidil  117*.    Tell  esh-Shemmara  203  J. 

Sheikh  Bureik  240*.    Tell  Kaimon  227°.  Tell  el-Mutsellim  179°.  TeU  Kaimfin  237°. 

I'm  el-'Amad  264'.— The  people  of  Beth-  Tell  el-Ku«is  254°.  Tell  eth-Thdreh  185°. 

lehem  said  there  were  no  columns  at  Urn  These  five  Tells  are  in,  or  connected  with 

el-'Amad.  the  great  plain. 

*  See  Vol  IL  p.  344.  [tiL  201.] 
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2.30  to  Tell  esh-Shemm&m,  a  hamlet  upon  a  low  Tell  in  the 
plain,  about  one  third  across  in  the  direction  we  were  travelling. 
There  is  no  other  village  in  the  vicinity.  We  encamped  here 
thus  early,  because  there  is  no  inhabited  village  at  or  near  Lejjun, 
where  we  could  pitch  our  tent  in  security.  The  people  here 
probably  have  little  to  do  with  passing  travellers.  Wc  had  been 
encamped  just  outside  of  the  village  for  half  an  hour,  before  they 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  our  arrival.  First  came  some  of  the 
boys ;  then  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  with  a  general  bark  ; 
and  afterwards  women  and  children, — all  to  stare  at  us.  The 
people  were  civil ;  and  said  they  came  hither  from  Hauran. 
Although  the  village  is  so  small,  yet  its  tax  was  said  to  be  farmed 
by  a  man  in  Nazareth  for  10,000  piastres.  The  men  drawn  as  sol- 
diers here,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  along  our  way,  were  Baid 
to  have  fled.  The  soil  around  this  hamlet  is  black  loam,  and  so 
in  some  other  parts  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  a  reddish  hue.1 

We  were  here  opposite  the  middle  of  Carmel ;  or  rather 
opposite  to  a  spot  somewhat  north  of  the  middle  ;  Tell  Kaimdn 
being  almost  directly  west  of  us.  The  course  of  the  mountain 
is  about  from  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  The  river  MukQtta' 
(Kishon)  reaches  its  base  not  far  north  of  Tell  Kauri  on ;  and 
then  the  valley  of  that  stream  continues  along  between  the 
mountain  and  the  low  hills  of  Galilee,  to  the  plain  of  'Akka. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain,  and  along  its  eastern 
base,  comes  down  a  narrower  valley,  Wady  el-Milh,  which  sep- 
arates Carmel  from  the  lower  rounded  hills,  that  stretch  off 
southeast  as  far  as  to  Lejjun.  Up  this  valley  lies  the  road  from 
'Akka  to  Ramleh,  on  the  east  of  Carmel  ;  it  is  the  proper  east- 
ern pass  of  Carmel,  and  by  it  the  French  army  approached  in 
1799.  The  pass  at  Lejjan  lies  merely  through  the  hills  ;  it  has 
no  connection  with  Carmel,  and  nowhere  approaches  that  moun- 
tain. The  road  through  Wady-el-Milh  runs  near  Um  ez-Zenat 
and  Sobbarin  ;  another  branch  lies  further  east.  Carmel  was 
here  before  us  in  all  its  beauty  ;  sprinkled  over  with  noble  oaks, 
and  rich  in  pasturage.  The  southeastern  hills,  on  the  contrary, 
were  naked,  though  now  green;  presenting  in  their  appearance 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  mountain. 

Tell  Kaimon  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wady  el-Milh,  at  its 
mouth  as  it  enters  the  plain  ;  and  is  the  northwestern  termina- 
tion of  the  hills  which  stretch  off  southeast.  The  position  is 
conspicuous  and  important  ;  commanding  the  main  pass  from 
the  western  portion  of  Esdraelon  to  the  more  southern  plain. 

*  Bearings  from  Tell  Shemm&m  :  Khu-    Tell  KaimAn  267°.  Tell  Kfists  296\  Sheikh 
neifis  102s.  Jebatha895.  Dfihy  111°.  Tell   Bureik  830°.  Tub'tai  846°.  Kuskus  367s 
oth-Thorah  158°.  Tell  el-Mutsellim  168'. 
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The  name  refers  us  at  once  to  the  Cammona  of  Eusebius  and 
Cirnana  of  Jerome,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  six  Roman  miles 
north  of  Legio,  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais.1  This  is  precisely  the 
position  of  Tell  Kaimdn.  But  a  further  question  arises,  whether 
this  may  not  be  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  city  ?  The  inquiry 
was  started  by  my  companion  when  passing  near  the  Tell  in 
1844,  whether  this  Tell  may  not  represent  the  ancient  Jokneam 
of  Carmel  ?  There  dwelt  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  ;  and 
before  it  was  a  river,  which  could  well  be  no  other  than  the 
Kishon.*  The  same  was  also  a  Levitical  city  j  and  is  further 
mentioned  as  on  the  west  of  the  great  plain.8  The  position  is 
sufficiently  important  for  the  site  of  a  kingly  city  ;  and,  although 
at  first  view,  there  seems  little  affinity  between  the  names 
Jokneam  and  Kaimon,  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the 
latter  may  well  be  a  corruption  from  the  former.4  I  cannot 
therefore  help  regarding  the  site  of  Jokneam  as  identified  ; 
and  that  with  as  much  probability  as  can  be  expected  in  simi- 
lar cases.* 

Wednesday,  April  21st. — In  April  1844,  my  companion,  in 
crossing  over  from  Tell  Kaimdn  to  Sheikh  Bureik,  had  found 
the  ford  of  the  Muk^itta,  so  miry  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
There  was  therefore  reason  to  fear,  that  we  might  find  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  same  stream  to  day.  The  men  of  the  village 
said  the  ford  on  this  route  was  tolerably  good  ;  but  we  took  with 
us  a  guide  on  horseback,  to  lead  us  to  the  right  spot. 

We  left  Tell  Shemmam  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  had  immediately 
to  cross  a  small  channel  with  water  and  deep  mud,  coming  from 
the  north.  Twelve  minutes  later  there  was  another  like  channel 
nearly  dry,  coming  from  the  northeast.  Tabor  came  soon  into 
view  ;  and  at  7.25  we  passed  close  to  Tell  eth-Thdrah  on  the 
left  hand.  It  is  a  low  isolated  mound  ;  with  marshes  and  several 
small  ponds  of  water  near  it.  At  7.40  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes,  and  took  bearings.*    Only  portions  of  the  plain  were 

1  Onomast.  art.  Camon.  Gr.  Kafinuvd.  and  'UKfiadv,  also  cr^p"* ,  'IfK/ro/ti/i,  are 

*  Josh.  12,  22.  lBtJ1-  represented  bv  the  present  Arabic  Kaimon. 

Josh.  21,  84.    1  K.  4,  12.    In  this  The  Yod  of  the  Hebrew  is  dropped,  as  in 

last  passage  the  Heb.  is  Jokmeam  ;  Zer'in  for  Jezrefl ;  the  tenacious  guttural 

but  the  reference  to  its  position,  as  on  the  Koph  is  retained ;  while  the  Ayin  may 

opposite  end  of  the  great  plain  from  Beth-  well  have  disappeared  through  the  medium 

sbean,  is  so  obvious,  that  the  English  trans-  of  the  Galilean  dialect,  which  confounded 


lators  have  not  scrupled  to  write  it  Jot-  Aleph>  Heth,  and^yin;  see  Lightfoot  Opp. 

neam  in  their  text.  foL  L  p.  232. 

4  Heb.  OT3f?^ ;  for  which  C5        IK.  6  Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer  to  Jokncnra 

4,  12,  is  probably  a  later  corruption!    For  simply  as  a  city  of  the  Old  Testament  near 


these  forms  wo  find  in  Sept.  Josh.  12,  22  Carmel ;  its  name  and  site  were  then  uu- 

'UxSfi.  Vat.  'ItKoy&n  Alex.  19,11  'larfi&V  knowa     Onomast.  art.  Jcthonam,  Gr. 

Vat  'Uicvifi  Alex.    21,  84  'IkAh  Alex.  'UttKordpL 

1  K.  4,  12  'Unpad*  Alex.  marg.  Jecmaan  •  Bearings  at  7.40:  Khuneifis  75°.  Sem- 

Vnlg.      Eusebius   has    also  'Ukkoh&il.  munieh  37  .    'Ain  el-Beida,  a  small  Tell 

Among  these  various  corruptions,  'Uxfuiv  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain,  42\  Tell 
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under  tillage  ;  and  these  were  covered  with  the  richest  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley.  The  rest  was  mainly  left  to  run  to  waste, 
producing  for  the  most  part  only  rank  weeds  ;  which  die  and 
decay,  and  thus  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  some  places 
there  was  white  clover  nearly  or  quite  two  feet  high. 

At  7.50  we  reached  the  river  Mukfitta',  winding  through  the 
plain  in  a  deep  and  tolerably  wide  channel,  sunk  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  indeed  nothing  more  than 
a  deep  gully  worn  in  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a  torrent.  The 
stream  was  not  large  ;  the  water  scarcely  reaching  the  fetlocks 
of  our  horses.  It  was  just  here  limpid,  and  flowing  over  a  bed 
of  fine  gravel ;  but  a  little  further  above  there  were  standing 
pools  and  mud.  The  gravel  here,  the  guide  said,  was  only  a  few 
inches  in  thickness  ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  stream  could 
not  be  crossed  at  this  spot.  We  had  been  told  at  Tell  Shem- 
mam,  that  the  horses  would  sink  perhaps  up  to  their  bellies  ; 
and  we  now  rejoiced  greatly  at  our  easy  passage. 

The  plain  continued  of  the  same  general  character  on  the 
south  of  the  stream.  At  a  distance  on  our  right  we  could  see 
the  tents  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  the  men  ploughing  in  the 
fields.  The  Arabs  Turkm&n  are  permitted  to  encamp  here, 
and  pasture  their  flocks  and  till  the  ground  ;  but  only  on  the 
south  of  the  Mukutta'.  Here  also  were  occasional  fountains, 
forming  small  ponds  and  marshes.  At  8.15  we  crossed  a  small 
stream  of  water  coming  from  the  southwest ;  and  three  minutes 
later  there  was  another  similar  channel,  now  dry,  coming  from 
the  south  ;  these  have  their  sources  doubtless  at  some  of  the  many 
fountains  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  In  a  depression 
of  rich  black  mould  we  passed  quite  a  large  field  of  onions ; 
which  a  man  was  watching.  As  we  advanced,  the  plain  rose 
gradually  and  gently  towards  the  southern  hills.  At  8.50  we 
reached  el-Mensy,  a  ruined  village  on  the  road  from  Haifa  to 
Nabulus,  which  passes  along  near  the  hills.  Here  was  a  ceme- 
tery ;  and  just  by  a  pretty  fountain  on  the  left,  from  which  a 
rill  went  off  into  the  plain. 

Tell  el-Mutsellim  was  now  just  before  us  on  the  right  ;  and 
turning  off  to  it,  we  reached  the  top  at  9  o'clock.  The  line  of 
hills,  which  beginning  at  Carmel  thus  far  skirts  the  plain,  here 
makes  an  offset  towards  the  southwest  ;  and  then  runs  on  again 
as  a  tract  of  lower  hills,  to  Jenin  or  beyond.  In  front  of  this 
offset  a  low  ridge  extends  out  for  some  distance,  leaving  a  nook 
behind  it,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  Lejjun.  This  ridge  is 
merely  the  projecting  southeast  corner  of  the  fine  of  hills.  In  front 

esh-Shemmam  341°.  Tell  el-Mutael-  ruins  on  the  southwest  aide  of  the  plain: 
lim  173°.  Um  ez-Zeuat,  on  a  southern  el-Kireh  273  .  Abu  Zureih  260°.  Kuleileh 
•pur  of  Carmel,  275°.— The  following  are    225°.   el-Mensy  173' 
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of  it,  naar  its  termination  stands  Tell  el-Mutsellim.  This  Tell 
is  quite  regular  in  its  form  ;  with  a  flat  summit,  containing  four 
or  five  acres,  now  covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat.  On  its 
northwest  quarter  are  two  fountains. 

The  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a  noble  one  ;  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  glorious  plain  ;  than  which  there  is  not  a  richer 
upon  earth.  It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  fields  of 
grain  ;  with  many  tracts  of  grass,  like  meadows  ;  but  still,  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  overrun  with  weeds.  Zer'in  (Jezreel)  "ras 
distinctly  in  view,  bearing  S.  74°  E.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  Iksal,  we  could  perceive,  that  a  low  swell  runs  through  the 
plain  in  that  direction  ;  through  which  the  Mfikutta'  and  all  the 
waters  running  to  it  must  find  a  channel ;  while  it  would  seem 
to  form  the  water-shed  near  Fuleh,  to  turn  the  waters  in  that 
neighbourhood  towards  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  the  Jordan. 
Nearly  in  the  south,  a  little  village,  Zelafeh,  was  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant ;  and  also,  more  to  the  left,  the  Tell  on  the 
southeast  side  of  which  stands  Ta'annuk,  the  Taanach  of  Scrip- 
ture. As  we  stood  upon  the  noble  Tell,  with  the  wide  plain 
and  Taanach  thus  before  us,  we  could  not  but  feel,  that  here 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
"in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo."1  A  city  situated 
either  on  the  Tell,  or  on  the  ridge  behind  it,  would  naturally 
give  its  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  and  waters  ;  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Megiddo  and  Legio.9 

The  Tell  would  indeed  present  a  splendid  Bite  for  a  city ; 
but  there  is  no  trace,  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a  city  ever  stood 
there.    Legio,  as  we  shall  see,  was  situated  on  a  different  spot.* 

We  left  Tell  el-Mutsellim  at  9.15  ;  and,  descending  on  the 
southeast  side,  passed  around  the  end  of  the  ridge,  on  a  course 
about  8.  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9.30,  to  a  very  old  bridge  over 
the  stream  of  Lejjun.  Here,  on  the  higher  southern  bank,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  large  Khan  of  Lejjun  ;  which  in  MaundrelTs  day 
was  still  in  good  repair.4  The  great  road  from  Ramleh  issues 
from  the  mouth  of  a  valley  in  this  nook,  and  immediately 
divides  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Nazareth,  passes  down  by  the 
Khan  and  bridge  ;  the  other,  leading  to  Tabor  and  Damascus, 
lies  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  Khan.  The  stream  comes  down 
from  the  southwest  by  a  winding  course  ;  and  passes  off  towards 

1  Judg.  4,  19.  taken  in  1844 :  Jenln  H5\   Wear  116°. 

'  Jndg.  £.19.  2  dir.  85,  22.    Reland   el-Mensy  353°.    Kankab  92°. 


'  Bearings   from   Tell   el-Mutsellim  :  from  the  Khan  of  Lejjon  :  Zelafeh  S.  115* 

Sheikh  Bnreik  342°.     Semmunieh  16°.  E.  1}  m.    Mr  Wolcott,  in  1842,  has  the 

Iksal 65°.  Dnhy81°.  ZerTn  106'.  Ta'an-  following:  Zelafeh  S.  7"  E.    Salira  S.  22° 

nuk  160s.    Khuneifis  28°.    Jebatha  20\  E.   Zerln  S.  77°  E.    Tabor  N.  63°  E. 
—The  following  additional  bearings  were 


*  Maundrell,  March  22nd — Bonrin^i 
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the  northeast  into  the  plain  ;  running  here  along  the  southwest- 
ern base  of  the  projecting  ridge  above  described.  This  stream, 
though  now  not  very  full,  is  much  the  largest  which  enters  the 
plain  on  this  side  ;  and  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  Mukutta'  in 
connection  with  the  plain.  It  was  still  sufficient  to  drive  two 
or  three  mills  ;  one  of  which  is  under  the  bridge.  On  the  south- 
eastern bank,  just  by  the  water,  is  a  ruin  of  some  size  ;  possibly 
that  of  a  larger  mill. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio  are  not  extensive.  Maun* 
drell  speaks  of  them  as  "  an  old  village."1  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
eminence  north  of  the  stream.  "  Among  the  rubbish  are  the 
foundations  of  two  or  three  buildings,  with  limestone  columns 
mostly  worn  away  ;  and  another  with  eight  or  ten  polished 
granite  columns  still  remaining,  and  others  of  limestone  among 
them."  In  the  foundations  of  the  ruin  at  the  brook  are  two 
marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  several  of  granite, 
all  mingled  indiscriminately.8  We  noticed  also  a  column  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  a  mill.  All  these  circumstances  with  the 
name  Lejjun,  serve  to  fix  this  spot  indubitably,  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Legio. 

In  a  former  volume,  I  have  set  forth  the  grounds  for  assum- 
ing the  identity  of  Legio  with  the  more  ancient  Megiddo  of  the 
Old  Testament.8  Our  visit  only  strengthened  this  conviction  ; 
and  I  have  here  nothing  more  to  add  ;  except  the  fact,  that  the 
same  identity  was  held  to  by  R.  Parchi,  the  cotemporary  of 
Abulfeda,  as  early  as  A.  D.  1322.4  Another  hypothesis  has  since 
been  brought  forward,  namely,  that  Legio  represented,  not 
Megiddo,  but  Maximianopolis  ;  which  latter  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Jerome,  as  a  later  name  for  the  earlier  Hadadrimmon* 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Raumer  for  this  hypothesis  I  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  in  another  place.*  His  main  reason,  however, 
depending  on  the  supposition,  that  the  ancient  Roman  road  from 
Caesarea  to  Jezreel  passed  by  way  of  Lejjun,  is  without  founda- 
tion ;  as  we  shall  little  further  on.7  Maximianopolis 
most  probably  lay  somewhat  further  south  ;  and  perhaps  more 
in  the  plain." 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  ploughing  in  the  adjacent 
fields  ;  and  others  at  work  or  lounging  in  the  mills  ;  but  we 

1  Maundrcll,  March  22nd.  that  the  Romans  should  give  to  one  and 

*  Rev.  S.  Wolcott,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  the  same  ancient  place,  IJadad rimm on, 

1843,  p.  77.  and  at  the  same  time,  the  two  later  inde- 

1  See  Vol.  IL  pp.  328-330.  [iii.  pp.  177-  pendent  names,  Tyeaio  and  Maximianopolis. 


*  See  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tud.  II.  p.  433.  a  Zeoh.  12,  11,  "Hadadrimmon  in  the 
4  Kaamer*s  Pal&stina,  p.  402,  8d  edit,  valley  of  Megiddo."  Hicron.  in  loc. 
mp.  Rcland,  p.  891.  "  Hodie  vocatur  Maximianopolis  in  campo 

•  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  Feh.  1844,  p.  220.  Mageddon."  Lejjun  is  not  in  the  plain, 
7  It  certainly  is  not  probable  in  itself,  but  on  the  hills. 
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tried  in  vain  to  obtain  one  of  them  as  a  guide.  Wc  left  the 
bridge  at  10.20  ;  and  took  the-  great  Damascus  road  towards 
Ramlek  Passing  out  of  the  nook,  it  follows  up  a  narrow  wind- 
ing valley  among  rounded  naked  hills,  about  S.  W.  by  S.  We 
came  out  at  10.45  at  the  top  of  this  valley  on  a  ridge  ;  and  at 
once  descended  steeply  into  another  valley  coming  down  before 
us  in  the  like  direction  (from  the  S.  W.  by  S.)  and  bending  round 
here  to  the  east  to  reach  the  great  plain.  We  were  at  the  bot- 
tom at  10.55.  A  small  brook  was  flowing  along  the  valley  and 
to  the  plain,  not  half  as  large  as  that  at  Lejjun.  A  road  also, 
coming  down  before  us,  here  went  off  eastwards  along  the  same 
valley  to  Salim  and  the  plain,  a  part  of  which  was  visible. 

Here,  of  course,  was  the  natural  fork  of  the  ancient  road 
from  Caesarea  to  Jezreel ;  leaving  Legio  half  an  hour  on  the 
left  hand.  The  road  to  Tabor  and  Nazareth  naturally  continued 
on  till  it  divided  near  Lejjun  ;  but  to  a  person  going  to  Jezreel 
this  fork  down  the  valley  would  save  a  considerable  circuit,  as 
well  as  the  steep  and  difficult  hill,  which  we  had  just  descended. 
In  all  probability  therefore,  Maximianopolis  lay  upon  this  road, 
near  the  borders  of  the  great  plain  ;  and  not  at  Lejjun.  In 
that  case,  this  valley  in  which  we  now  were,  might  well  lower 
down  be  the  vallev  of  Hadadrimmon. 1 

We  followed  up  this  valley  for  five  minutes  ;  when  it  and 
the  brook  bent  off,  and  came  from  a  northwesterly  direction. 
We  crossed  the  stream,  and  proceeded  up  a  side  valley  on  the 
same  course,  about  S.  W.  by  S.  At  11.15  a  miserable  hamlet 
was  on  our  right,  called  Mushmush.  We  came  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  at  11.30  ;  where  the  road  at  once  descends  into  the 
head  of  another  valley  with  wooded  sides,  running  down  in  the 
opposite  or  rather  a  more  westerly  direction,  to  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast. 

As  this  has  been  for  many  ages  a  great  military  and  caravan 
road,  we  expected  at  every  moment  to  find  traces  of  an  ancient 
pavement ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  It  is  however  not 
infrequent,  where  the  road  passes  over  flat  limestone  rocks  lying 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  the  seamy  nature  of 
the  rock  presents  at  first  view  the  appearance  of  a  pavement ; 
and  it  sometimes  requires  a  close  scrutiny  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  Such  appearances  we  found  here,  and  often  elsewhere  ; 
and  by  these  travellers  have  probably  sometimes  been  misled.8 

Five  minutes  below  the  top  of  the  pass  on  the  other  side  is 

1  See  on  p.  118.  seen  no  inch  ancient  road,  any  more  than 

*  Von  WQdenbrach,  in  travelling  this  ourselves.     See  Monathsber.  der  Geogr. 

rood,  speaks  of  reaching  Kb  an  el-Lejj&n  Gee.  Berlin,  N.  Folg.  I.  p.  233.  Prokesch 

along  a  'Via  Romana '  in  a  good  state  of  pp.  125-129.    Ku^s  >£ger,  Vol.  III.  p.  123 

preservation.  Prokesch  and  Russegger,  who  aq.    Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  593  sq. 
travelled  the  same  route,  appear  to  have 
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the  mouth  of  a  lateral  valley  on  the  left,  coming  down  nearly 
from  the  south.  We  entered  and  followed  this  up  to  its  head  in 
a  pretty  and  well  cultivated  basin  among  the  hills.  On  the 
steep  declivity  and  ridge  above  it  in  the  southwest,  is  situated 
the  large  village  Um  el-Fahm  ;  to  which  we  came  at  12  o'clock. 
The  ridge  is  narrow  ;  and  south  of  it  a  deep  valley  runs  out  to 
the  western  plain.  The  side  valley  which  we  had  ascended,  is 
likewise  separated  from  the  valley  we  left  only  by  a  ridge  ;  on 
the  southern  end  of  this  latter  is  the  village.  It  thus  overlooks 
the  whole  country  towards  the  west ;  with  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  plain  and  sea,  and  also  of  Carmel ;  with  glimpses  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  a  view  of  Tabor  and  Little  Hermon 
beyond.  There  was,  however,  a  haze  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
prevented  us  from  distinguishing  the  villages  in  the  plain.1 

There  were  said  to  be  in  Um  el-Fahm  twenty  or  thirty  fami- 
lies of  Christians  ;  some  said  more.  Outside  of  the  village,  near 
the  western  brow,  was  a  cemetery.  Here  too  was  a  threshing- 
sledge  ;  in  form  like  the  stone-sledge  of  New  England ;  made  of 
three  planks,  each  a  foot  wide  ;  with  holes  thickly  bored  in  the 
bottom,  into  which  were  driven  projecting  bits  of  black  volcanic 
stone.  The  village  belongs  to  the  government  of  Jenin.  They 
had  hitherto  paid  their  taxes  at  so  much  a  head  ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor had  recently  taken  an  account  of  their  land,  horses,  and 
stock  ;  with  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  exacting  the 
tithe.  Twenty-five  men  had  been  taken  as  soldiers  under  the 
conscription. 

Having  obtained  a  guide  with  some  difficulty,  we  left  Um 
el-Fahm  for  Ya'bud,  at  1  o'clock,  after  passing  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  village.  It  was  our  general  purpose,  to 
keep  along  on  the  western  part  of  the  hills  of  Samaria,  either 
above  or  below  the  brow,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  holding 
ourselves  ready  to  turn  aside  to  any  place,  to  which  a  visit  might 
seem  desirable  ;  especially  to  Nabulus.  We  made  a  large  circuit 
towards  the  east,  in  order  to  pass  round  the  broad  head  of  the 
Wady,  that  runs  down  west  on  the  south  of  the  village  ;  and 
then  rose  along  its  southern  side  to  higher  ground  ;  where  Um 
el-Fahm  was  still  in  view,  and  we  saw  also  Kubatieh  at  a  dis- 
tance at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  hills.8  We  now  descended  again 
slightly  into  a  basin,  on  a  general  course  S.  S.  E.,  and  then  rose 
along  a  gradual  acclivity.  At  1.55  we  came  out  upon  the  top 
of  a  flat  rocky  ridge,  and  kept  along  it  to  the  right  ;  in  order 
to  pass  around  the  broad  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  north- 
easterly to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

1  Bearings  at  Um  el-Fahm:  efr-Sin-        *  Bearings  at  1.20 :  Um  el-Fahm  N.  5* 
diineh  298u.    Um  ex  Zen&t  386°.    Tabor      W.  Kub&deh  152°.    el-Yam6n  130°. 
55.  Dohy63\ 
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As  we  reached  the  southern  side  of  this  head  or  basin,  we 
found  ourselves  upon  the  water-shed  between  the  two  great 
plains,  Esdraelon  in  the  northeast,  and  that  along  the  coast  in 
the  west ;  with  valleys  running  down  to  each,  and  varying  views 
of  both.  The  rocky  hills  and  tracts,  over  which  our  road  led, 
were  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  At  2.20 
we  came  upon  the  brow  of  a  somewhat  lower  tract  ;  from  which 
we  saw  Ya'bud  (S.  20°  E.)  and  had  a  view  towards  the  southeast 
into  the  interior  of  Samaria.  The  hills  in  this  direction  seemed 
to  rise  higher,  and  were  like  mountains  ;  those  around  Nabulus 
forming  the  highest  nucleus.  Descending  gradually  we  now 
crossed  the  large  basin  or  lower  table  land  above  mentioned  ; 
which  is  drained  by  a  short  Wady  towards  the  western  plain. 
At  2.50  we  came  out  upon  its  eastern  brow  ;  and  were  in  sight 
of  'Arr&beh  and  Ya'bud.1  The  latter  was  beyond  a  valley,  upon 
a  ridge  running  from  east  to  west.  Descending  into  the  head  of 
this  valley,  we  reached  Ya'bud,  high  on  the  opposite  side,  at 
o'clock. 

The  ridge,  on  the  northeastern  part  of  which  Ya'bud  is  sit- 
uated, rises  to  a  higher  point  or  Tell  further  in  the  southwest, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  ;  and  soon  after  sinks  down  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  running  down 
west,  the  head  of  which  we  had  just  crossed.  Towards  the 
northeast,  east,  and  southeast,  the  village  looks  down  upon 
another  of  those  beautiful  plains,  of  which  we  had  now  seen  so 
many.  Across  this  plain,  about  E.  S.  E.  in  an  offset  running 
up  among  the  hills,  lies  Kubatieh.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain,  nearly  west  from  Jenin,  is  the  village  of  BOrkin ;  and 
half  an  hour  west  of  BQrkin,  in  an  offset  or  valley  among  the  hills, 
is  Kefr  Kud,  the  ancient  Caparcotia*  Not  far  distant  from  it 
in  the  plain  is  a  well,  called  Bir  Hasan;  which  is  the  well  of 
Kefr  Kud.  This  fine  plain  sweeps  around  the  hill  on  which 
Ya'bud  lies,  towards  the  S.  8.  W.  and  is  drained  off  in  that 
direction  by  a  valley,  called  at  first  Wady  el-Wesa',  and  further 
down  Abu  Nar.  South  of  this  plain  is  another  ridge  or  line  of 
hills,  lying  between  it  and  the  narrower  valley  north  of  Fen- 
dekumieh.  On  one  of  these  southern  hills,  overlooking  the 
northern  plain,  is  'Arrabeh,  not  here  visible  ;  but  it  sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the  plain  ;  as  does  also  Ya'bud.  Another 
of  the  same  hills,  further  west,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  that  of 
Fahmeh,  which  is  situated  on  its  southern  declivity,  and  was 
not  here  in  view.  The  Wady  Abu  Nar,  and  the  Wady  Mussin, 
the  latter  coming  from  towards  Fendekumieh,  were  said  to  unite 

1  Bearings  at  2.60:  'Arrabeh  166'.  its  position,  soo  &  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sua 
YaTrod  180°.  1843,  p.  76. 

■  See  Vol.  IL  p.  817.  [iiL  158.]  For 
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after  reaching  the  great  western  plain  ;  and  then  to  run  to  the 
sea  between  the  bay  of  Abu  Zaburah  and  Csesarea.  This  ac- 
count seemed,  however,  to  rest  upon  report,  rather  than  on  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

But  what  most  interested  us  in  connection  with  this  fine 
plain,  was  a  green  and  well-marked  Tell  in  its  southeastern 
part  (S.  55°  E.)  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  bearing 
the  name  of  Dothan.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a 
fountain  called  el-Httf  ireh.  Here  then  was  the  ancient  and  long- 
sought  Doihain  or  Dothan,  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  pas- 
turing their  father's  flocks,  when  they  sold  their  brother  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  of  Midian,  passing  by  on  their  way  to  Egypt.1 
Euscbius  and  Jerome  place  it  rightly  at  twelve  Roman  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Samaria.*  Just  in  that  very  situation,  the 
name  thus  still  exists  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people ; 
although  overlooked  by  all  modern  travellers,  as  not  being  on 
any  usual  road  ;  and  especially  by  the  crusaders,  who  thought 
they  found  Dothan  at  the  Khan  Jubb  Yusuf,  southeast  of 
Sated.3    B.  Parchi  notes  it  correctly  in  the  fourteenth  century.4 

We  learned  also  at  Ya'bud,  that  the  great  road  from  Beisan 
and  ZerTn  (Jezreel)  to  Ramleh  and  Egypt,  still  leads  through 
this  plain  ;  entering  it  on  the  west  of  Jenin,  passing  near  the 
well  of  Kefr  Kud,  and  bending  southwestwards  around  the  hill 
of  Ya'bud  to  the  great  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Midianites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  coming  from 
Gilead,5  had  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Beisan  ;  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary  road.  It  could  not  have 
been  difficult  for  Joseph's  brethren  to  find  an  empty  cistern,  in 
which  to  secure  him.<  Ancient  cisterns  are  very  common,  even 
now,  along  the  roads  and  elsewhere  ;  and  many  villages  are 
supplied  only  with  rain  water. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  they 
were  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  best  tracts  of  pasturage. 
They  had  fed  their  flocks  for  a  time  in  the  plain  of  the  Mdkhna 
by  Shechem  (Nabulus)  ;  and  had  afterwards  repaired  to  the  still 
richer  pasturage  here  around  Dothan.7 

The  Peutinger  Tables  mark  a  military  road  from  Ca?sarea  by 
Oaparcotia  to  Scythopolis.  As  Kefr  Kud  is  not  far  north  of 
Ya'bud,  it  would  seem  not  impossible,  that  this  road  passed  near 
the  latter  place  and  so  along  the  plain  ;  while  beyond  Kefr  Kud 
it  led  directly  over  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  to  Beisan  ;  or  else 

1  Gen.  37,  17-36.  2  K.  6,  13.    Men-  434.— We  learned  afterwards  from  Mr  Van 

tioned  also  in  the  book  of  Judith,  3,  9.  4,  de  Velde,  that  he  too  had  unexpectedly 

C.  7,  8.  18.  lighted  upon  Dothan  a  few  day*  earlier. 

*  Onomast  art.  Dothaim.  *  Gea  87,  25. 
»  See  Vol.  n.  p.  419.  [iil  p.  816  sq.]         «  Gen.  37,  24. 

*  See  in  Amber's  Benj.  of  Tudela,  a  p.       T  Gen.  37,  12-17. 
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made  a  detour  by  way  of  Zertn.  At  any  rate,  this  route  must 
have  been  more  circuitous  than  the  one  further  north,  by  way  of 
Maximianopolis  and  Jezreel.' 

Ya'bud  is  a  large  village  ;  but  now  contained  only  five  or  six 
families  of  Christians.  The  rest  are  Muslims,  divided  into  two 
hostile  parties,  occupying  different  quarters  of  the  village  ;  one 
called  the  'Abd  el-Hady,  and  the  other  Beni  Tukan.  We  had 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  latter.  They  received  us  very  kindly  ;  and  several  of  their 
chief  men  spent  the  evening  in  our  tent.  These  two  parties  divide 
the  whole  district ;  the  latter  (Beni  Tukan)  embracing,  as  they 
said,  all  the  old  families,  viz.  Tukan,  Jerar,  Berkamy,  and 
Jem'iny.  Up  to  the  last  summer  they  were  often  at  war  with 
each  other ;  and  indeed  the  district  of  Nabulus  has  long  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  disorderly  and  unsafe  region  in  the 
whole  country.  But  last  year  Muhammed  Pasha  seized  no  less 
than  eight  of  their  leaders,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  ; 
whence  they  were  banished  to  Trebizond.  At  present,  Mahmud 
'Abd  el-Hady  is  governor  at  Nabulus.  A  short  time  since,  a 
number  of  the  opposite  party  went  to  Beirut,  as  a  delegation,  to 
complain  of  his  oppressions.  He  however  anticipated  them,  by 
transmitting  a  bribe  of  40,000  piastres.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  twenty-five  days  ;  and  were  then 
sent  back  with  the  assurance,  that  Mahmud  himself  would  ex- 
amine into  their  complaints. 

Thursday,  April  22nd.— We  took  a  guide  for  'Attil ;  and 
rode  first  to  the  Tell  fifteen  minutes  W.  S.  W.  of  Ya'bud, 
where  we  had  a  wide  view  towards  the  west.*  Leaving  the  Tell 
at  7.30,  we  descended  in  the  same  direction,  about  W.  S.  W. 
in  order  to  fall  into  the  Ramleh  road.  After  twenty  minutes,  we 
were  at  the  bottom,  in  a  shallow  Wady,  or  narrow  plain,  coming 
down  from  the  left ;  but  not  connected  with  the  larger  eastern 
plain.  The  Wady  Wesa',  which  drains  the  latter,  lies  further 
south,  behind  a  ridge  ;  making  with  its  continuation,  Wady  Abu 
Nar,  a  large  bend  towards  the  south,  which  the  Bamlch  road 
does  not  follow  down.  The  shallow  Wady,  which  wo  here 
crossed,  unites  with  that  on  the  north  of  Ya'bud  ;  and  so  passes 
off  northwesterly  to  the  great  plain.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  track  of  the  ancient  road  from  CeBsarea  above  mentioned. 

Our  path  now  led  across  an  uneven  tract  of  tilled  ground  ; 
and  hereabouts  we  struck  the  Ramleh  path.    We  were  thus 

1  The  distances  given  in  the  Peutinger  reel),  10 ;  to  Scvthopotia,  12 ;  in  all  39 

Tables  are :  From  Ceesarea  to  Caparcotia  R  miles,  p.  586. 

28  Roman  miles ;  to  Seythopolia,  24 ;  in  4  Bearings  from  the  Tell  near  Ya'bud : 

ail  52  R.  miles.— The  Itin.  Hicroa.  gives  Berta  306°.  Zebdeh  291°,  1 J  m.  Fcrfciti 

on  the  other  rente:  From  Csesarca  to  Max-  256  \    Nczleh  24 1\    Saida  218°.  Zeita 

imianopolifl  17  R  miles ;  to  Stradela  (Jer-  244\    Hill  of  Fahmch  1 72°. 
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upon  the  very  road,  by  which  Joseph  was  carried  down  to  Egypt. 
At  8.15  we  came  upon  open  ground,  affording  views  of  the 
western  plain,  still  far  below  us.  At  8.30  we  were  on  a  rocky 
brow  ;  1  and  began  to  descend  gradually  along  a  broad  shallow 
rocky  Wady  or  basin.  The  village  of  Ferasin  was  close  on  our  right 
at  8.50,  on  a  rocky  Tell.  A  few  minutes  later  the  Wady  became 
narrower,  and  turned  more  northwest  towards  the  plain.  We 
rose  from  it  towards  the  left ;  and  at  9.05  were  on  the  low  ridge 
between  it  and  the  next  valley.  Our  road  thus  far  had  lain 
chiefly  among  inconsiderable  and  inarable  hills.  'Attil  here 
came  in  sight,  bearing  S.  25°  W.  We  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion ;8  and  descending  gradually  came  at  9.40  to  Wady  Abu 
Nar,  the  outlet  of  the  plain  of  'Arrabeh,  with  a  deep  water- 
bed.5  It  here  takes  this  name  from  a  Wely  on  a  hill  upon  the 
right.  It  comes  down  on  the  north  of  Nezleh  ;  and  passes  off  as 
a  broad  fertile  valley,  on  the  north  of  Jett  and  south  of  the 
two  Bdkahs,  to  the  western  plain. 

We  now  rose  along  the  somewhat  higher  ground  on  the  left 
of  the  valley  ;  and  kept  along  towards  Zeita.  At  10  o'clock  we 
left  the  Kamleh  road,  which  proceeds  by  way  of  Zeita  ;  and 
turned  directly  south  towards  'Attil.4 

We  were  now  nearly  or  quite  down  the  mountain  ;  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  great  plain.  The  region  round  about 
us  was  an  open  rocky  tract  or  basin,  with  low  rounded  naked 
hills,  shut  in  from  the  western  plain  by  the  low  broad  rocky 
ridges  in  front,  on  which  the  villages  of  Jett  and  Zeita  are  situ- 
ated ;  the  former  on  a  marked  Tell.  All  the  valleys  and 
outlets  which  run  to  the  great  plain,  have  very  little  descent. 
We  crossed  a  fine  level  basin  in  order  to  reach  'Attil ;  the  soil 
was  stony,  but  strong.  We  came  at  10.40  to  that  village, 
situated  on  a  hill  with  plains  on  the  north  and  south.  It  is  a 
considerable  village  ;  and  in  the  street  we  noticed  a  large  frag- 
ment of  a  double  column.5 

A  horseman  from  Zeita  had  overtaken  us,  and  kept  us  compa- 
ny until  our  roads  parted.  He  was  very  civil,  and  gave  us  a  good 
deal  of  information.  It  appears,  that  the  land  in  the  district  of 
Nabulus  including  the  plains,  is  generally  freehold  ;  and  the 
taxes  are  mainly  paid  in  the  form  of  a  poll  tax. 

From  'Attil  we  now  turned  again  up  the  mountain,  follow- 

1  Bearings  at  8.30 :  Fer&sta  266°.  B&-  Zeita  237%  1  m.    Jett  282%  1*  m.  B4- 

kab,  West,  264%  Jett  253°.    Zeita  241°.  koh,  West,  325'.    B&kah,  East,  16°.  Fc- 

Nezleh  232°.    Saida  197°.    Kakon  244°.  rAan  52%     Nezlch  67°.     'Ellar  130°. 

Ya'bud,  about  N.  G5°  E.  Saida  107°. 

»  Benring  at  9.25 :  Saida  S.  35'  E.  k  Bearings  from  'Attil :  Deir  el-Ghusun 

1  Bearings  at  9.40 :  Jett  S.  75°  W.  11  170%  1*  m.  'Ellar  97°.    Bakah,  East,  1°. 

m.  Zeita  S.  50°  W.  l\  m.  Nezleh  E.  1  m.  Bakah,  West,  338'.  Jett  319°.  Saida  7G* 

4  Bearings  at  10 :  Deir  cl-Ghusfin  172°.  Southern  end  of  Carrae)  8% 
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ing  the  direct  road  to  Nabulus ;  and  taking  a  guide  for  RAmin. 
Leaving  the  village  at  11.15,  we  descended  into  the  southern 
basin,  and  then  entered  a  long  shallow  valley  running  up  on  the 
right  of  Deir  el-Ghttsun  and  its  hill.  A  string  of  ten  camels, 
led  by  donkeys,  was  slowly  climbing  the  hill  to  that  village. 
At  11.50  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  valley  ;  Deir  el-Ghtisun 
bearing  N.  70°  E.  half  a  mile  distant.  The  region  is  full  of 
olive  trees.  A  valley  comes  down  from  the  south  nearly  to  the 
village,  and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  west.  This  we  crossed, 
and  then  rose  upon  sloping  ground  on  our  left.  At  12.05  we 
came  out  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Mfissin,  coming 
from  the  plain  of  Fendekumieh  ;  it  is  said  to  unite  with  Wady 
Abu  Nar  in  the  western  plain  beyond  Jett.1  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  at  12.20 ;  and  noticed  its  deep  water- 
channel,  now  dry. — The  road  thus  far  from  'Attil  was  evidently 
very  old  ;  but  we  saw  no  appearance  of  pavement.  Whether 
this  was  the  ancient  way  from  Caasarea  to  Sebaste  may  be 
doubted  ;  since  a  more  feasible  route  exists  from  the  plain  along 
the  great  Wady  Sha'ir,  which  comes  down  from  N&bulus,  and  is 
the  next  valley  south  of  Wady  Mfissin. 

We  now  followed  up  the  latter  valley,  which  is  narrow,  and 
winds  a  good  deal.  At  12.40  we  were  passing  among  the  olive 
trees  of  Bela',  which  was  on  our  right,  but  not  in  view.  We 
somewhere  lost  the  main  Wady,  that  comes  from  Fendekumieh, 
probably  supposing  it  to  be  a  side  Wady  coming  in  on  the  left ; 
for  we  now  found  ourselves  passing  up  a  smaller  Wady  with  few 
marks  of  water ;  and  at  1  o'clock  we  came  out  at  its  head  upon 
the  ridge  between  it  and  Wady  Sha'ir,  coming  from  Nabulus. 
Looking  back  down  the  Wady  we  had  ascended,  its  course  was 
about  N.  70°  W.  Before  us  now  was  the  deep  basin  of  Wady 
Sha'ir,  full  of  old  olive  trees,  here  too  called  Mumy,  as  in  Gali- 
lee ;9  further  up  was  the  village  of  'Anebta  in  the  valley  ;  and 
Ramin  beyond  on  a  high  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady.8 

A  very  steep  descent  now  took  us  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
minutes  ;  and  in  twenty  more  we  came  to  'Anebta,  at  1.40. 
A  few  minutes  before  reaching  the  village,  there  were  two  cis- 
terns by  the  way  side,  filled  with  rain  water  from  the  road,  at 
which  women  were  filling  their  jars.  There  was  now  a  small 
brook  in  the  valley,  which  seemed  just  about  to  dry  up,  and 
then  the  water  of  cisterns  becomes  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
village.  About  half  an  hour  below  the  village,  in  the  valley,  is 
a  Tell  of  considerable  size,  called  Na'rabeh.    'Anebta  is  large 

1  Bearings  at  12.05,  on  north  brow  of  '  Bearings  at  1  o'clock,  on  brow  of  Wady 

Wadv  Muftsin  :  Deir  el-Gbosun  N.    Kefr  Sha'ir:  Kefr  el-Lebad  173u.  'Anebta  150\ 

el-libad?  181°.  Rambl42°.    Kefr  Rummon  116°. 

■  See  above,  p.  80. 
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and  well  built ;  and  has  two  mills  on  the  stream,  now  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  The  race  of  one  of  them  is  carried  over  the 
road  on  arches.  Here  were  many  camels,  apparently  resting  ; 
and  we  learned,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  great  camel  road 
from  Nabulus  to  Yfifa  and  Bamleh  passes  down  this  valley  by 
'Anebta  and  Tul  Keram  to  the  plain.  This  latter  village  was 
said  to  be  in  the  valley,  on  the  north  side,  about  two  hours 
below  'Anebta.  This  route  is  certainly  circuitous  ;  but  it 
affords  an  easier  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mountains,  than  any 
other.  A  similar  instance  is  the  camel  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Ramleh  by  el-Jib. 

Setting  off  from  'Anebta  at  2.15,  we  proceeded  up  the  fine 
valley,  amid  its  rural  scenery.  The  air  was  lull  of  the  songs  of 
larks  and  other  small  birds  ;  and  we  heard  also  the  note  of  the 
mourning  dove.  The  little  stream  was  flowing  along  the  bottom. 
There  were  also  two  more  mills,  not  running  ;  and  the  people  in 
summer,  it  was  said,  had  always  to  go  to  Ndbulus  to  get  their 
grain  ground.  We  were  now  necessarily  upon  the  ancient  way 
from  Ctesarea  to  Sebaste  and  Neapolis  ;  and  there  were  evident 
traces  of  antiquity  along  the  road  ;  but  we  saw  no  pavement 
in  this  valley. 

Ramin  was  before  us,  on  the  high  northern  shoulder  or  but- 
tress, which  bounds  the  valley  as  it  issues  from  the  basin  of 
Samaria.  We  ascended  towards  it  gradually  ;  and  reached  the 
village  at  3.15.  Here,  at  once,  we  overlooked  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  great  basin  around  Sebustieh  ;  this  northern  part 
being  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  unites  with  Wady  Sha'ir  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ramin.  A  low  rocky  ridge  lies 
between  the  two  above  the  point  of  junction.  It  needed  but  a 
few  moments  to  assure  us,  that  the  observations  made  on  our 
former  journey  in  this  region  were  wrong  in  several  particulars, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  who  then  accom- 
panied us.1    We  therefore  now  took  the  more  pains. 

Wady  Sha'ir  comes  down  from  Nabulus  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  basin  of  Sebustieh ;  and  issues  from  its  northwestern 
quarter  between  high  hills.  Ramin  is  on  the  first  or  corner  hill 
on  the  right  side ;  while  Kefr  Lebad  is  on  the  left,  on  the  second 
hill  down  the  valley.8  We  could  here  see  Burkah  upon  our  former 
route ;  and  could  also  distinguish  with  our  glasses  the  ancient  por- 
tal west  of  SebOBtieh,  and  some  of  the  columns  of  the  colonnade. 
The  basin  of  Sebustieh  has  been  celebrated  by  others,  as  well  as 
by  ourselves.8  It  is  beautiful ;  but  we  had  now  seen  so  many  fer- 
tile regions,  that  it  seemed  to  lose  in  the  comparison.    It  is  sur- 

1  See  Vol.  IT.  p.  311  eq.  [iiL  150.]         we  could  never  have  seen;  it  lies  far  down 
"  The  position  of  these  two  villages  was    the  valley,  below  'Anebta. 
reversed  on  our  former  map.    Till  Keram       »  See  Vol.  II.  p.  307.  [iiL  144.] 
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passed  in  richness  and  beauty  by  the  plains  of  Rameh,  of  el- 
Bottauf,  and  of  Ya'bud  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  plains  of 
'Akka  and  Esdraelon.1 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  after  some 
trouble  ;  where  the  hill  falls  off  towards  the  lower  ground  by 
terraces.  On  this  side  is  the  cemetery.  The  people  seemed 
kindly  disposed  ;  but  some  were  rude  and  intrusive.  In  the 
Shaghur  and  ever  since,  we  had  found  the  peasants  refusing  to 
sell  bread ;  regarding  it  as  a  disgrace  to  do  so.  In  the  best 
houses,  there  are  rooms  for  strangers  ;  where  food  is  provided  for 
them  without  charge.  As  we  lodged  in  our  own  tent,  we  had 
to  buy  flour,  and  get  it  baked.  Here  in  Ramln  they  would  take 
no  pay  for  wood,  which  they  gave  us  j  and  they  lent  us  a  jar, 
that  we  might  fetch  water  for  ourselves,  instead  of  paying  them 
for  bringing  it.  The  village  is  supplied  wholly  with  rain  water 
from  cisterns.  These  are  quite  numerous  ;  not  only  in  this  and 
other  villages,  but  along  the  roads.  Provisions  and  articles  sold 
were  here  dear.  Poultry,  for  which  the  usual  price  was  2J  or  3 
piastres  a  piece,  cost  here  4  piastres. 

Friday t  April  23d. — We  set  off  from  B&min  for  Nabulus  at 
7  o'clock  ;  and  descended  obliquely  and  steeply  into  the  valley 
coming  from  the  northern  basin.  For  some  reason,  the  great 
road  here  passes  up  this  Wady  rather  than  the  other  ;  and  then 
crosses  obliquely  the  low  ridge  between  the  two,  opposite  Sebos- 
tieh.  At  7.30  we  were  on  the  top  of  this  ridge  or  swell  j  with 
Sebflstieh  not  fer  off  on  the  left,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village,  called 
'Aslun,  close  upon  our  path.  We  now  entered  the  southern 
basin  ;  and  at  7.45  struck  again  the  little  brook  of  yesterday, 
here  running  with  a  fuller  stream.  We  followed  up  its  right 
side  through  the  broad  basin  ;  and  then  ascended  to  cross  the 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge  running  down  southwest ;  while  the  valley 
bends  off  to  the  south  around  the  point.  In  the  plain  we  met 
several  strings  of  camels,  hardly  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  all, 
laden  with  soap,  on  their  way  from  Nabulus  to  Gaza  and  Egypt. 
The  soap  of  Nabulus  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country  ;  it 
is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  exported.  It  is  put 
up  in  large  bales  ;  of  which  a  camel  carries  two,  slung  across 
its  back.  One  party  of  these  animals  was  loaded  with  bales  of 
cotton  in  like  manner.  Each  string  of  camels  was  led  off  by  a 
little  donkey,  hardly  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  camel  in  size 
or  weight. 

On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  at  8  o'clock,  we  found  very  distinct 

1  Bearing*  from  Ranrfn :  'Anebta  318°.  Sha'iri  Beit  <Tzin  138°.    B«it  lba  141°. 

Kefr  Rfimmon  332°.   Bizz&rieh  86°.  Bur-  Keisin  154s.    Kuryet  Jit  174°.    Tell  el- 

kah  70'.    Sebftstieh  109°.    Sheikh  Sha-  Kerkef,  a  large  Tell  in  the  south  part  of 

leh  114°.    en-N&kurah  119°.    Nabulus  the  basin,  189°.    Beit  Lid  221°.  Kefr  el- 

125°.— The  following  are  south  of  Wady  Lebad  294°. 
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traces  of  the  ancient  road,  with  walls  along  the  sides,  and  the  path 
sometimes  sunk  below  the  adjacent  surface.  Here  were  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  hewn  stones  and  the  fragments 
of  two  columns.  It  is  now  called  DibbarieL  In  the  valley  below 
was  a  mill ;  and  these  now  became  frequent  along  the  brook  all 
the  way  to  Nabulus.  Some  of  the  mills  are  large  ;  and  to  most  of 
them  the  water  is  brought  in  at  the  top,  in  long  races  resting 
on  arches.  In  the  basin  we  had  ju6t  left,  many  of  the  olive  trees 
have  misletoe  growing  upon  them,  called  by  the  Arabs  Svffcir. 

After  passing  the  ridge,  one  road  ascends  the  hill  to  the 
village  Deir  Sheraf ;  while  another  goes  round  the  hill  on  the 
south.  We  kept  the  latter  ;  and  at  8.10  were  opposite  the 
village.  A  brook  soon  came  in  from  a  broad  side  valley  on  the 
left.  At  8.40  we  came  to  the  road  from  Nabulus  to  Sebflstieh, 
our  former  route ;  and  here  was  still  Richardson's  famous 
"  ancient  bridge,"  across  the  valley,  namely,  an  Arab  mill-race.1 
Overagainst  us,  on  the  flank  of  the  southern  mountain,  around 
which  the  valley  here  makes  a  bend,  were  the  three  villages, 
J uneib  on  the  top,  Beit  Uzin  lower  down  but  in  the  same  line, 
and  Beit  iba  still  lower  and  further  west.  At  8.55,  Zawata 
was  above  us  on  the  left.  At  9.15  the  green  Tell  of  Rafidieh, 
below  the  village  of  that  name,  was  close  on  our  right  across  the 
brook.  We  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  at  9.35 ;  and  waited 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  mules  to  come  up.  Here,  while  waiting, 
some  eight  or  ten  Sheikhs  from  the  country  passed  us,  on  their 
way  to  visit  the  governor  of  Nabulus,  on  his  invitation.  They 
had  on  their  gala  dresses  ;  and  rode  spirited  horses. 

We  were  told,  that  both  roads  were  equally  good  ;  and  took 
the  upper  or  left  hand  one  ;  but  soon  came  to  a  tract  of  rocks, 
very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  pass  over.  We  therefore  turned 
down  by  the  next  by-road,  and  crossed  over  to  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook.  This  brought  us  at  10  o'clock  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  city.  As  the  weather  threatened  rain,  and  a 
mist  was  already  falling,  we  went  directly  to  the  house  of  a 
Protestant,  named  'Audeh,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive 
Frank  travellers.  The  house  was  situated  nearly  midway  in  the 
city  ;  so  that  we  had  to  traverse  several  of  the  narrow  streets. 
In  some  of  these  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing  ;  and  a  number 
were  arched  over. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a  low  gateway,  and  then 
by  a  dirty  passage  among  stables  to  a  small  court.  From  this  a 
narrow  stairway  led  up  outside  to  a  terrace,  upon  which  the 
family  rooms  opened.  There  were  two  large  rooms  ;  one  of 
which  was  given  up  to  us  ;  and  some  English  travellers,  who 
arrived  later,  took  possession  of  the  other  for  the  night.  Our 

1  See  VoL  II  p.  803.  [iii.  137.] 
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room  was  tolerably  furnished  in  the  usual  oriental  style,  with 
divans  and  carpets  ;  and  there  were  also  a  table  and  a  few  rude 
chairs  for  Frank  visitors.  Here  we  took  our  meals,  which  were 
provided  by  the  family  and  served  up  by  Rashid  ;  and  here  too 
we  slept,  setting  up  again  our  own  bedsteads.  The  accommo- 
dations were,  at  least,  much  superior  to  the  peasants'  houses,  in 
which  we  had  before  taken  refuge. 

Our  host,  'Audeh,  was  a  good-looking  intelligent  person  ; 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Protestants  of  Nabulus. 
He  seemed  also  to  be  an  active  business  man,  and  was  at  his 
place  of  business  in  the  city  when  we  arrived  ;  so  that  we  did 
not  see  him  till  towards  evening.  We  found  in  the  house  a 
young  man,  Ya'kob  el-Musa,  the  teacher  of  the  school  recently 
established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  pleasant  and 


showed  us  every  attention,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

The  Protestants  in  Nabulus  had  at  this  time  an  order  from 
the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  authorizing  them  to  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  community  ;  but  this  they  had  not 
yet  presented  to  the  governor  of  Nabulus.  Quite  a  number  had 
united  in  the  original  application ;  but  of  these  only  seven  or 
eight  were  now  prepared  to  give  in  their  names.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  named  Daud,  and  his  party,  were  holding  back. 
Only  two,  'Audeh  and  Ya'kob,  had  been  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion in  the  English  church  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  the  whole 
movement  seemed  to  stand  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
the  English  missionaries  and  bishop  in  the  Holy  City.  The 
school  established  under  their  patronage  was  still  small ;  but 
promised  well.  Dr  Smith  spent  much  of  the  evening  in  con- 
versation with  the  two  persons  above  named  ;  and  was  pleased 
with  their  intelligence  and  spirit.  They  urged  us  to  remain 
with  them  over  Sunday,  so  that  my  companion  might  conduct 
public  worship  in  Arabic  ;  a  privilege  which  they  had  never  yet 
enjoyed.  At  their  request  our  evening  worship  was  held  in 
Arabic.  There  were  said  to  be  in  N&bulus  about  122  taxable 
male  Christians. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  house,  we  had  met  the 
younger  Samaritan  priest  coming  out ;  he  having  been  on  a 
visit  to  Ya'kdb  respecting  his  school.  As  we  afterwards  desired 
to  visit  the  Samaritans,  Ya'k6b  went  to  give  them  notice  of  our 
coming.  The  same  priest  returned  with  him,  to  welcome  us  ; 
and,  after  sitting  some  time,  we  all  went  together  to  their 
Keniseh  ;  putting  off  our  shoes  as  we  entered.  Here  the  elder 
priest,  Selameh,  also  came  to  us  ;  he  seemed  in  a  measure  su- 
perannuated ;  and  the  son  was  now  the  chief  man  among  his 
people.1    The  room  was  the  same  that  we  visited  in  1838, 


1  See  Vol  II.  p.  280  sq.  [UL  104.1 
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with  the  recess  towards  the  left  hand  ;  the  whole  as  plain  and 
ordinary  as  possible.  The  floor  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposite 
the  recess  is  higher  by  a  step  than  the  rest.  The  whole  floor 
was  covered  with  mats  and  ancient  rugs,  not  always  very  clean. 
The  place  seemed  to  be  used  likewise  as  a  school-room  ;  and 
several  books  were  lying  about  on  the  raised  portion  of  the  floor. 

The  priest  was  courteous  and  communicative  ;  and  showed 
us  the  manuscript  treasures  of  their  literature,  such  as  it  is. 
Besides  their  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, they  have  several  copies  of  an  old  Arabic  version  of  the 
same,  which  they  prize  highly.  One  of  the  best  of  these  the 
priest  consented  to  loan  to  Dr  Smith,  to  take  with  him  to 
Beirut,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  his  own  version.  It  was 
very  neatly  written  ;  and  originally  the  heads  of  the  sections 
were  inserted  in  the  Samaritan  language  and  character ;  but  all 
these  had  been  carefully  covered  by  pasting  paper  over  them. 
Such  an  act  of  courtesy  was  something  before  unheard  of ;  and 
excited  the  wonder  of  'Audeh  and  others.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
had  already  obtained  a  less  correct  copy  of  the  same  work  from 
Damascus,  which  probably  had  been  handed  down  from  the  for- 
mer Samaritan  colony  in  that  city.1 

An  ancient  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Samari- 
tan character,  was  also  laid  before  us  ;  held  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Marky,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  a  century 
before  Christ.  It  is  in  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  in  parallel  col- 
umns, covering  about  700  pages  in  octavo  ;  and  the  copy  exhib- 
ited was  said  to  have  been  made  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 
They  have  also  several  partial  commentaries  in  Arabic,  covering 
together  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  commentary  of 
Marky  is  the  great  one,  on  which  they  rely.  The  priest  offered 
to  dictate  a  translation  of  this  latter  in  Arabic  to  Ya'kob,  to  bo 
written  down  by  him  for  Dr  Smith,  at  an  expense  of  about  375 
piastres.  But  he  would  not  (or  did  not)  consent  to  part  with  a 
copy  of  the  original  at  any  price  ;  saying  it  was  against  their 
religion,  to  let  any  book  in  the  sacred  language  and  character  go 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  come,  when  the  offer  of  a  high  price  will  remove  their 
scruples. 

We  saw  also  their  book  of  Joshua,  existing  only  in  Arabic  ; 
being  merely  a  collection  of  legends,  and  of  little  value.  They 
have  likewise,  professedly,  a  history  of  their  nation  in  Arabic, 
from  the  Exodus  to  Mubamined.  Their  prayers  are  in  Hebrew, 
and  fill  twelve  volumes.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  any 
hymns  now  in  use  in  connection  with  their  liturgy. 

1  The  first  copie*  of  the  Samaritan  Pen-  Valle  at  Damascus;  sea  VoL  TL  p.  297 
ta tench,  likewhw,  were  purchased  by  Delia    »q.  [iil  129.] 
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It  appears,  that  individuals  of  the  community,  besides  the 
priests,  have  copies  of  perhaps  all  these  manuscripts  in  their 
possession  j  and  from  them  books  have  been  purchased,  and  may 
doubtless  hereafter  be  obtained.1  This  fact  implies,  that  many 
of  them  are  able  to  read.  There  was  talk  also,  that  Bishop 
Gobat  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  school  among  them,  in 
which  the  younger  priest  was  to  be  employed  as  the  teacher. — 
The  priests  seemed  still  to  suppose,  that  there  are  Samaritans 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  example  in  Bombay  ;  and  they 
referred  to  Dr  Wilson  as  having  told  them,  that  the  Black  Jews 
employ  the  written  character  of  the  Samaritans.  They  inquired 
also,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  about  Genoa. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was  of  course  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Samaritans.  Their  morning  Sabbath  worship  begins  at  day- 
break ;  and  continues  an  hour  after  sunrise.  It  consists  in  a 
liturgy,  and  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  keep  their 
Sabbath  very  strictly  ;  doing  no  work  at  all,  and  remaining 
secluded.  When  'Audeh  heard,  that  the  priest  had  promised  to 
my  companion  the  loan  of  his  Arabic  Pentateuch,  he  hurried  off 
at  once  to  fetch  it  before  sunset ;  since  after  that  time  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  the  priest. 

For  other  particulars  respecting  the  Samaritans,  as  well  as 
for  their  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  our 
former  visit,  in  1838.* 

The  region  around  Nabulus,  within  the  valley,  is  full  of 
fountains.  They  seem  to  break  out  in  all  directions  ;  and  water 
from  some  of  them  runs  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  We 
examined  again,  particularly,  the  question  as  to  the  compara- 
tive fertility  of  the  two  mountains,  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  but  with 
the  same  result  as  formerly,  viz.  that  we  could  perceive  no 
difference,  except  in  the  Wady  which  descends  from  Gerizim, 
where  there  are  fountains.  The  broad  terraces  rising  along  the 
flanks  of  both  mountains,  are  all  alike  cultivated. 

The  antiquities  of  Nabulus  are  few.  The  ancient  city  may 
have  extended  itself  much  further  east ;  but  we  saw  no  remaining 
traces  of  any  such  extension,  either  formerly  or  now.  Several 
sepulchres  are  excavated  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ebal.  As 
we  approached  the  city  from  the  west,  we  came  upon  some 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  wall ;  which  probably  mark  an  ex- 
tension of  the  ancient  city  towards  the  west.  In  the  same 
quarter  we  saw  also  the  lid  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  finely 
sculptured. 

>  Wilson,  Landi  of  the  Bible,  TL  p.  296.  ■  VoL  II.  pp.  278-801.  [iii.  97-184.] 
In  Jt-rusalem  we  learned,  that  a  consider-  See  also  the  very  full  and  particular  ao- 
able  number  of  volumes  had  in  this  way  count  in  Wilson'*  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p. 
been  recently  purchased  for  the  British    45  sq.  687  sq. 
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Towards  evening,  my  companion  being  otherwise  occupied, 
I  rode  with  Rashid  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  to  visit  Jacob's 
well.  The  distance  was  just  half  an  hour.  The  well  is  on  the 
end  of  a  low  spur  or  swell,  running  out  from  the  northeastern  base 
of  Gerizim  ;  and  is  still  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain  below.  The  mouth  of  the  well  was  stopped  with 
several  stones,  which  could  easily  be  removed.  Several  men 
gathered  around  us,  who  said  there  was  now  much  water  in  it. 
The  depth  of  the  well  as  now  ascertained  is  about  seventy-five 
or  eighty  feet.1  The  remains  of  the  ancient  church  are  just 
above  the  well,  towards  the  southwest ;  merely  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  fragments  of  gray  granite  col- 
umns, still  retaining  their  ancient  polish.  Under  the  hill,  a  few 
rods  distant,  is  a  mill ;  the  copious  stream  of  which  comes  from 
the  fountain  of  Defneh  above  in  the  valley.  Above  and  around 
the  mill  are  the  houses  of  the  village  Bel&tah,  now  mostly 
deserted.* — I  was  glad  once  more  to  visit  this  undoubted  scene 
of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman  ;  and  to 
yield  myself  for  the  time  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  spot. 
I  was  glad,  too,  to  look  out  again  upon  the  plain  of  the  Mukhna  ; 
although,  after  having  now  seen  so  many  noble  plains,  this  one 
struck  me  as  less  broad  and  comparatively  less  fertile,  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  regard  it.  The  mountains  on  its  eastern  side 
seemed  higher,  and  were  more  naked  and  rocky,  than  I  remem- 
bered them. 

A  travelled  road  runs  along  the  plain  in  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  at  some  distance  from  the  well.  The  men  said  it 
led  to  Jenin.  It  passes  probably  through  the  upper  part  of 
Wady  F&ri'a  and  so  on  the  east  of  Sanur.  The  more  usual 
road,  at  the  present  day,  goes  to  the  city  of  N&bulus  ;  and  then 
crosses  the  western  shoulder  of  Mount  Ebal,  to  Jeba'  and  Sanur. 
The  distance  must  be  about  the  same  on  both  the  roads. 

The  Wely  marking  the  place  of  Joseph's  tomb  is  in  the 
valley,  midway  between  the  base  of  Gerizim  and  that  of  Ebal. 
We  rode  to  it ;  and  found  it  to  be  merely  an  enclosure  of  plas- 
tered walls,  without  roof,  and  with  a  door  in  the  northern  side. 
We  then  proceeded  to  a  site  of  ruins,  situated  low  down  on  the 
southeast  shoulder  of  Ebal,  yet  high  enough  to  overlook  the 
plain  and  the  valley,  and  called  'Askar.  The  ruins  are  merely 
those  of  a  village.  There  is  among  them  a  fine  limpid  fountain, 
issuing  from  under  a  low  arch  into  a  broken  reservoir.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  trace  of  antiquity. 

1  See  VoL  II.  p.  284.  Wilson,  Lands  of  Asher's  Bcnj.  of  Tud.  II.  p.  426.— It  is 

the  Bible,  II.  p.  f»7.  mentioned  likewise  by  later  Jewish  travel- 

■  This  village  is  mentioned  by  R.  Parchi  lers;  as  Gerson  de  Scarmela  in  1561,  and 

in  the  fonrteetith  century,  as  Malta,    He  Uri  de  Biel  in  1564  ;  see  Carmoly  pp.  3S(% 

holds  it  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  445. 
Sichem,  distinct  from  Nabulns.    See  in 
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This  name,  'Askar,  has  been  compared  with  the  Sychar  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  a  Sychar 
existed  here  of  old  distinct  from  Sichem  or  Neapolis.1  With 
this  accords  the  language  of  Eusebius  and  the  Bourdeaux  pil- 
grim ;  while  Jerome  pronounces  Sychar  to  be  an  erroneous  read- 
ing for  Sichem.9  I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  grounds  for 
believing  that  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  identical.'  It  may  here 
be  added,  that  the  name  'Askar,  in  its  present  form,  begins  with 
the  letter  'Ain  ;  and  this  circumstance  at  once  excludes  all 
idea  of  affinity  with  the  name  Sychar.4  But  even  granting  for 
a  moment,  that  Sychar  was  a  distinct  city,  and  stood  upon  this 
spot ;  the  difficulties  of  the  general  question  are  in  no  degree 
lessened.  The  woman  would  have  had  to  cross  a  mill  stream  in 
order  to  reach  the  well ;  and  it  remains  just  as  inexplicable,  why 
the  well  should  ever  have  been  dug.  The  easiest  solution  of  this 
latter  difficulty,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  fountain  Defneh, 
from  which  the  mill  stream  comes,  may  be  of  later  date  than  the 
well ;  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  earthquakes  in  this  abundantly 
watered  region. 

From  'Askar  to  N&bulus  we  returned  in  25  minutes. 

Saturday,  April  24th. — We  concluded  to  take  the  direct 
road  leading  from  Nabulus  to  Ramleh,  by  way  of  Kuriet  Jit  and 
'Azzun,  and  left  the  western  gate  of  the  city  at  7 J  o'clock. 
Before  this  gate  is  a  large  cemetery,  tolerably  well  kept,  but 
without  trees.  The  road  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  flank  of 
Gerizim.  One  of  the  Protestants  of  Nabulus  accompanied  us 
as  far  as  to  R&f  Idieh,  in  order  to  procure  for  us  there  a  guide. 
He  seemed  to  hold  in  remembrance,  with  great  respect,  the  for- 
mer American  missionaries  in  Jerusalem. 

We  came  to  Raf  idieh  at  7.55.  It  lies  in  a  depression  which 
here  runs  down  the  Bide  of  the  mountain ;  and  was  partly  in 
ruins.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  Christian  men  ;  and  only 
gome  half  a  dozen  Muslims.  We  learned  afterwards  from  our 
guide,  that  for  the  last  two  years  a  school  had  been  kept  in 
Rafidieh,  taught  alternately  by  the  two  priests,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Greek  convent  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  forestall  the  English.  We  here  noticed  a 
mode  of  irrigation  of  which  we  had  also  seen  a  good  deal  yester- 
day. The  ground  was  divided  off  into  beds,  six  or  eight  feet 
long  by  three  or  four  wide  ;  and  these  were  surrounded  by  a  rim, 
like  pans,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water.  This  mode  is  used 
especially  for  garden  vegetables.  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes 
for  a  guide  j  and  obtained  a  very  good  one  for  'Azzftn.5  At 

1  John  4,  5.    See  Raumcr's  Palsest.  ed.  sometimes  prefix  an  Alef  to  foreign  names, 

8,  p.  146.  e.  g.  IksAl ;  bnt  never  'Ain. 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  292  sq.  [Hi.  120.]  f  Hearing  from  KAf  idieh:  ZawAta  N. 

»  VoL  LL  ibid.  26°  W. 
4  Gr.  2.VX&P,  John  4,  5.    The  Arabs 
Vol.  in.— 12 
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8.20  Juneid  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  us  ;  here 
we  turned  off  a  little  to  a  brow  on  our  right  for  bearings ;  and 
were  detained  fifteen  minutes  in  alL1  At  8.40  Beit  Uzin  was 
on  the  right  below  us,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off ;  *  and  five  minutes 
later  Beit  Iba  was  half  a  mile  below  us.'  We  now  began  to 
pass  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where  the  valley  below 
(Wady  Sha'ir)  trends  more  west  for  a  time  ;  having  Kuriet  Jit 
and  other  villages  before  us,  coming  into  view.  The  mountains 
here  were  tilled  to  their  tops  ;  and  there  was  a  valley  at  some 
distance  before  us  breaking  down  from  the  south  to  Wady  Sha'ir. 
At  8.55,  on  a  hill  before  coming  to  the  said  valley,  we  stopped 
five  minutes  for  bearings.4  As  we  descended,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain with  a  drinking-trough  by  the  way  side ;  a  provision  for 
the  traveller  which  we  had  as  yet  seldom  found  ;  though  the  like 
occurs  more  frequently  further  south.5  We  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  Wady  Sherak,  at  9.25,  running  down  to  the  right 
to  join  Wady  Sha'ir  ;  •  and  at  9.40  there  was  a  smaller  parallel 
Wady  running  to  it  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kuriet 
Jit. 

We  came  at  9.50  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Kuriet  Jit. 
That  village  was  just  above  us  on  the  left,  on  a  Tell ;  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  large  and  old  place.  This  is  doubtless  the 
Oitta  of  the  province  of  Samaria  ;  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers.7  Descending  westwards  immediately  into  another  small 
valley,  we  kept  along  it  in  that  direction,  until  it  entered  a 
larger  one,  Wady  Sheikh  'Aly,  coming  from  the  south.8  We 
were  here  among  rounded  naked  hills  ;  and  were  shut  out  from 
all  further  view  of  Wady  Sha'ir.  At  10.15  we  were  on  the  top 
of  the  next  low  ridge  ;  and  saw  Funduk  before  us,  S.  50°  W. 
A  Wady  came  down  before  us  from  that  village  ;  and  this  we 
afterwards  followed  up.'  At  10.30  Fer'ata  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  our  left,  on  a  TelL  This  place  represents  the  Pt~ 
rathon  of  Scripture  and  Josephus.10   A  Wady  coming  from  that 

1  BcaringB  at  6.20,  below  Juneid :  RA-      *  Bearings  at  9.10 :  Till  S.  26°  E.  1$ 

fidieh  112  .    Zaw&ta  19°.    'Asirch  58\  m.    Sarrah  S.  20°  W.  *  m. 
Sheikh  Shaleh  851°.    Deir  Sheraf  320°.       •  Bearing  at  9.25  :  KeUln  N.  20°  W. 
£sin813°,  Am.  Bwrarieh  883°.  Ra-       7  Gr.  T/tto,  see  Reland  Pahest  p.  813 


nrin  318°.    Kefr  el-Lebad  81 1\    Beit  sq.    See  VoL  II.  p.  307.  n.  [iii.  144.  n.l— 

Lid  299°.  Keisin  ?  296°.  Shufeh  297".  Bearing  from  Kuriet  Jit:  Keisin  N.  20^ E. 
Kur  280°.    Juneid  222°,  £  m.—' A  siren       •  Bearings  at  10.10 :  Kuriet  Hajja  S, 

was  north  of  Mount  EbaL  and  only  its  80°  W.  1±  nx    Bakah  S.  86°  W.  1|  m. 
olive  groves  could  be  seen.  '  Bearing  at  10.20 :  Kefr  Kaddum  N. 

'  Bearings  at  8.40 :  Kuriet  Jit  8.  70°  W.  85°  W.  1  m. 

1  Bearings  at  8.45 :  Beit  lba  N.  20°  W.       "  Judg.  12, 15.  1  Mace.  9,  5a  Jos.  Ant. 

J  m.    Surrah  230°,  1  m.    Fer'ata  231°.  5.  7.  15.  ib.  13.  1.  3.    See  Reland  p.  966. 

*  Bearings  at  8.56 :  Burkah  859s.    Se-  Raumer  Pal.  p.  142.    It  is  mentioned  by 

bustieh  364°.    Deir  Sheraf  844°.    Bizzi-  R  Parchi  in  the  fourteenth  oentury ;  Benj. 

rich  844".    Shul'eh  300°.    Beit  Lid  305%  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  IL  p.  486.— Bearings 

Kuriet  Haija  255°.    Kuriet  Jit  250°.  Ba-  at  10.80:  Fer'ata  S  60°  E.  1+  m.  Urn- 

kah  257°.    Ramia  328'.  inatein  S.  60°  Elm. 
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direction  crossed  our  path  towards  the  right ;  all  the  valleys  thus 
far  running  towards  Wady  Sha'ir. 

The  small  and  poor  village  of  Funduk  was  close  on  our  left 
at  10.45. 1  We  kept  along  beyond  it  up  a  slope  of  cultivated 
ground ;  and  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  top,  had  the  small  village  Jins 
Safut  on  our  left,  directly  south,  half  a  mile  distant,  across  the 
head  of  a  valley  running  down  8.  8.  W.  to  Wady  Kanah. 
Keeping  to  the  right  we  came  five  minutes  later  upon  a  low 
ridge;9  and  at  11.15  looked  down  into  a  deep  valley  on  our 
right,  coming  from  the  region  of  Kuriet  Hajja  and  passing  down 
to  the  western  plain.— Thus  far  the  country  was  mostly  under 
cultivation  ;  with  many  villages  and  olive  trees  ;  the  hills  mostly 
round  and  naked,  and  the  soil  chalky.  Here  we  began  to  have 
glimpses  of  the  great  western  plain  ;  there  was  little  cultivation 
and  few  villages  along  the  slope  ;  the  region  was  sterile ;  the 
hills  and  valleys  more  rugged  ;  and  there  were  many  stunted 
trees,  chiefly  oaks. 

Our  road  continued  high  above  the  valley  ;  and  led  us,  at 
11.30,  around  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  high  and  rocky  Tell ; 
with  the  village  Kefr  'Abbush  on  our  right  not  far  distant."  We 
now  came  out,  southwest  from  the  Tell,  upon  a  broad  tract  of 
table  land,  rocky  and  sterile,  with  a  gentle  descent  towards  the 
west,  between  the  valley  from  Kuriet  Hajja  on  the  north,  and 
Wady  Kanah  on  the  south.  In  this  latter  valley  we  have  with- 
out doubt  the  river  (brook)  Kanah  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.4  It  was  here  very 
deep  and  rugged,  with  water  running  in  it.  A  man  from  Kefr 
Kasim  afterwards  assured  us,  that  it  comes  from  the  plain  el- 
Mukhna,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name.  Near  Deir  Estieh 
several  fountains  spring  up  in  it ;  and  the  valley  is  there  wide 
and  cultivated.  It  enters  the  western  plain  just  south  of 
Hableh;  where  we  afterwards  crossed  it,  bearing  a  different 
local  name. 

Upon  this  table  land,  as  we  advanced,  there  were,  at  11.45, 
evident  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road.  At  12  o'clock 8  we 
were  on  the  brow  of  a  shallow  rocky  basin,  forming  the  head  of 
Wady  'Azzun  ;  which  thus  divides  the  broad  ridge  towards  the 
west.  At  12.25  the  valley  became  narrower ;  we  left  the  great  road 
along  its  bottom,  and  rose  obliquely  upon  its  right  bank  to  the 
village  'Azzun  at  12.45.    This  village  does  not  lie  high  ;  it  con- 

1  Bearings   from   Funduk :    Wely  of  Farisy  102°.    Kuriet  Hajja  42°.  er-RAs 
Sheikh  Salmon  el-Fdrisy,  high  and  distant,    830".    Kefr  'Abbush  277°,  1*  m. 
110°.    Folate  96*.   el-'Arak  81°.  Kuriet      *  Heb.  n5J3  bru,  lit   Wady  Kanah, 

Jit65<>-  Josh.  16,  a*  17,  9." 

*  Bearings  at  11.06 :  Deir  Estieh,  dis-  »  At  12  o'clock,  es-Sennarieh  bore  S. 
taut,  163°.  Jins  Safut  184°.  Fer'ata  82s.  20°  W.   It  is  a  ruin  in  the  south  of  Wad/ 

*  Bearings  at  11.80 :  Sheikh  Salmon  el-  Kanah,  and  distant. 
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tains  a  population  of  290  males  ;  all  of  them  Muslims,  except 
one  family  of  Christians.  The  head  of  this  family  had  resided 
in  the  place  for  thirty  years,  and  was  universally  respected.  As 
we  stopped  here  for  lunch,  he  did  the  honours  of  the  village  ; 
Drought  us  coffee  ;  and  afterwards  accompanied  us  for  some  dis- 
tance on  our  way.1 

Leaving  'Azzun  at  1.40,  we  descended  obliquely  and  by  a 
Bide  valley  to  the  larger  Wady,  and  struck  the  great  road  again 
at  2  o'clock.  Our  way  now  led  down  this  winding  valley,  shut 
in  on  both  sides,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  its  rugged  walls, 
formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  flinty  rocks,  with  stunted  trees  and 
shrubs  sparsely  scattered  upon  them.  We  overtook  and  passed 
a  large  drove  of  horses,  apparently  on  the  way  to  market.  At 
3  o'clock  the  valley  opened  to  a  wider  cultivated  tract ;  and 
continued  to  expand  towards  the  plain.  At  3.30  we  reached 
Hableh,  on  the  low  rocky  ridge  along  its  southern  side,  and  near 
the  extremity  towards  the  great  plain.  It  overlooks  the  plain 
extensively,  although  not  high  above  it.  Directly  in  view  and 
not  far  distant,  are  the  three  villages,  Kilkilieh,  Kefir  Saba,  and 
Jiljulich  ;  and  further  south  is  Ras  el-'Ain.  Wady  'Azzun, 
which  we  had  followed  down,  passes  just  under  Kilkilieh,  leaving 
it  on  the  right ;  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  S.  S.  W.  leaves 
Kefr  Saba  also  on  the  right,  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh. 

The  ground  around  Hableh  was  so  rocky,  that  we  found  no 
place  to  pitch  our  tent  on  the  hill  We  therefore  descended 
to  the  low  ground  between  the  village  and  a  Wely  on  another 
rocky  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south  ;  and  there  pitched 
near  a  cistern,  to  which  the  women  came  for  water.  Here  we 
remained  over  Sunday. 

The  road,  which  we  had  now  travelled,  is  evidently  an  an- 
cient one,  leading  from  Neapolis  to  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Egypt,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  remains  of  pavement  mentioned  above.  The 
descent  of  the  mountains  is  quite  gradual,  with  no  steep  pass 
whatever ;  being  very  different  in  this  respect  from  the  region 
further  south.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  had  yet  seen,  the  whole 
western  descent  from  the  higher  tracts  of  Samaria,  is  a  very  easy 
one  through  valleys  among  hills. 

During  all  our  journey  through  the  district  of  N&bulus,  there 
was  much  talk  about  a  new  inventory  which  the  government  had 
caused  to  be  taken,  of  lands,  houses,  and  live  stock.  The  object 
was  not  yet  known  ;  though  every  one  supposed,  that  it  fore- 
shadowed an  increase  of  taxation. 

Our  tent,  as  said  above,  was  in  the  low  tract  between  the 
village  and  the  Wely,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  former.  Wo 

1  Bearings  at  'Azzun :  Jeiyus  N.  30°  W.  On  the  sooth  ride  of  the  Wady  ia  a  ruin 
2  m.     el-Mudahdirah,  distant,  850°.—   called  Kefr  Thulth. 
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were  here  surrounded  by  cisterns  dug  out  in  solid  rocks,  mostly 
with  a  round  opening  at  the  top.  Some  were  entirely  open. 
One  of  them,  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad  and  three  deep,  was 
merely  sunk  in  the  rock,  with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it. 
Another  one,  of  similar  dimensions,  had  but  one  step  left.  A 
larger  cistern  was  near  the  water-course  ;  it  was  twelve  feet  long 
by  nine  broad,  and  about  eight  feet  deep  ;  two  rude  and  very 
flat  arches  were  thrown  over  it ;  and  on  these  rested  the  covering 
of  flat  stones,  some  of  which  still  remained.  All  these  excava- 
tions were  evidently  ancient ;  and  were  thus  numerous  just  here 
in  the  low  ground,  because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  water  in 
the  rainy  season.    Only  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  now  in  use. 

Another  excavation  near  by  was  at  first  more  puzzling.  Its 
appearance  was  like  a  sarcophagus,  regularly  hewn  on  the  out- 
side. On  going  to  it,  the  interior  proved  to  be  only  five  feet  long 
by  twenty  inches  broad ;  but  this  was  merely  the  entrance  to  an 
arched  vault  beneath,  all  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  The  interior 
was  now  filled  with  stones.  It  was  doubtless  a  sepulchral  ex- 
cavation ;  it  could  not  have  been  a  cistern,  for  no  water  could 
have  run  into  it.  I  afterwards  found  seven  similar  excavations 
on  the  southern  hill  not  far  beyond  the  Wely  ;  all  in  one  large 
flat  rock.  The  entrances  of  these  were  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  rock,  and  there  were  also  traces  of  grooves  for  lids  ;  though 
no  lids  are  now  to  be  found. 

Still  another  excavation,  close  by  our  tent,  which  interested  me, 
was  an  ancient  wine-press  ;  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  Advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock  ;  on  the  upper  side,  towards 
the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square  and 
fifteen  inches  deep;  its  bottom  declining  slightly  towards  the 
north.  The  thickness  of  rock  left  on  the  north  was  one  foot ; 
and  two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side,  another  smaller  vat  was 
excavated,  four  feet  square  by  three  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were 
trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat ;  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat.  This 
ancient  press  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the  adjacent  hills  were 
once  covered  with  vineyards  ;  and  such  is  its  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  were  there  still  grapes  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  at  once 
be  brought  into  use  without  repair.  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  able  to  transport  this  ancient  relic  in  natura  to 
London  or  New  York. 

From  the  Wely  there  was  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain. 
Here  I  spent  several  hours,  at  various  times,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree  ;  and  here  our  bearings  were  taken.1  The 

1  Bearingi  from  the  Wely  near  Hableh  :  Mirr  and  mills  281°.  Bir  'Adis  271°. 
ez-Zakftr  160%  1*  m.  Meidel  Y&ba  196°.  Jiljulieh  256°.  Kefr  Saba  307°.  Kilkilieb 
Kamkh  207°.    Kolfat  eKAin  220°.   el-  844°. 
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ruin  of  ez-Zakur  in  the  S.  S.  E.  seemed  extensive  and  old. 
Further  off  was  Mejdel  Yaba  ;  and,  in  the  plain,  Ras  el-'Ain,  or 
Karat  el-'Ain,  as  it  is  called  from  its  castle.  Far  in  the 
S.  S.  W.  the  tower  of  Ramleh  was  visible.  On  the  'Aujeh, 
further  west,  was  the  village  el-Mirr,  with  several  mills.  Nearer 
at  hand,  about  a  mile  distant,  was  Jiljulieh  8.  76°  W.  said  to  be 
now  almost  a  ruin,  and  having  in  its  southern  part  a  large  Khan 
similar  to  that  at  Ramleh.  Then  followed  Kefr  Saba  N.  53°  W. 
distant  from  us  about  two  miles,  in  full  view  ;*  and  lastly  Kilki- 
lieh,  N.  16°  W.  also  about  two  miles  distant.  The  plain  in  the 
west  and  northwest  is  uneven ;  rising  beyond  Kefr  Saba  and 
towards  the  coast  into  low  hills  or  swells,  some  of  which  are 
wooded. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  prospect  is  connected  with  Kefr 
Saba,  as  the  representative  of  the  Antipatris  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  whither  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent  off  from  Jerusalem 
by  night,  on  the  way  to  Oeesarea,  in  order  to  save  him  from  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Jews.8  Josephus  relates,  that  the  first  Herod 
built  here  a  city,  on  a  site  formerly  called  Capharsaba,  in  a  fertile 
spot,  where  a  river  encompassed  the  city,  and  there  were  also  many 
trees.8  He  speaks  of  it  also  as  near  the  mountains  ;  and  tells 
us,  that  Alexander  Jannaaus  drew  a  trench  with  a  wall  and  wooden 
towers  from  Antipatris  to  the  coasts  of  Joppa,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Anti- 
ochus.4  Two  military  roads  led  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris, 
and  so  to  Ca3sarea  ;  one  by  way  of  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon  ;  the 
other  by  way  of  Gophna.6  By  which  of  these  roads  Paul  was 
conducted,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Antipatris  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  ;  •  a  bishop  of 
Antipatris  was  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  held  A.  D. 
451;  and  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Christians  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.7  From  that  time  onward,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  the  later  Greek  name  (Antipatris)  has 
disappeared  in  history  ;  while  the  earlier  Kefr  Saba  has  retained 
its  hold  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people  even  unto  this  day. 


1  Yet  v.  Wildcnbrnch,  when  passing  this  unless  the  trench  was  drawn  very  obliquely, 

way  several  years  after  the  visit  of  Dr  or  perhaps  along  the  river  'Aujeh. 

Smith,  could  find  no  trace  of  the  name  ■  The  road  by  Beth-horon  was  followed 

Kefr  Saba.    Monatsber.  der  Geogr.  Gee.  by  Cesa'us  in  the  flight  of  his  army,  Jos. 


in  Berlin,  N.  F.  L  p.  233.    Hitter  Erdk.  B.  J.  2.  19.  8,  9.    That  by  Gophna  was 

XVL  p.  572.  traced  in  1848,  by  Dr  Smith,  to  the 

*  Acts  23,  31 ;  comp.  v.  12.  23  sq.  neighbourhood  of  Mejdel  Yaba ;  many  por- 

'  Gr.  Kmpapcafidy  Joseph.  Antt  16.  5.  tions  of  the  road  being  still  in  good  pre- 

2 ;  comp.  18.  16.  1,  Xafl<xp(*0d  ...j|rw  servation ;  see  Biblioth.  Sac  1843,  p.  481 

'AjTnrorpl*  tfoActtcM.  sq. 


*  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  4.  7;  comp.  Antt  ia  15.       •  Hieron.  Epit  Paul®,  p.  G73. 

1.    The  direct  distance  from  Kefr  Saba  to  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  600. 
the  coast  is  not  over  ten  or  twelve  miles,       1  Reland  Pahrat.  pp.  568-670.  Theo- 

There  must  therefore  bo  some  error  in  the  phan.  Chron.  p.  358. 
number  of  160  stadia  (18f  Roman  miles) ; 
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The  present  Kefr  Saba  is  a  village  of  some  size  ;  the  houses 
are  built  of  mud,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  of  the  plain  ;  and 
there  are  no  relics  of  antiquity  visible.  A  well  just  east  of  the 
houses  is  fifty-seven  feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  is  walled  up 
with  hewn  stones.  The  village  stands  on  a  low  eminence  near 
the  western  hills  ;  but  is  separated  from  them  by  a  smaller 
Wady  or  branch  of  the  plain.1  There  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  questioning  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  Antipatris. 
The  ancient  name  itself  is  decisive  ;  while,  in  the  rainy  season 
and  spring,  the  Wady  coming  from  the  mountains  would  suffi- 
ciently correspond  to  the  river  described  by  Josephus.  The 
distance  from  Lydda  is  also  tolerably  near  to  the  ancient  specifi- 
cation of  ten  Roman  miles.8 

The  name  Jiljulieh  seems  to  correspond  to  an  ancient  Gilgal; 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  village  GaJgulis  situated  in 
the  sixth  mile  north  of  Antipatris.'  As  there  is  now  no  such 
village  known  in  the  north  of  Kefr  S&ba  ; 4  and  as  Jiljulieh  lies 
short  of  that  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  may  well  be 
a  question,  whether  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  pen  may  not  have 
given  rise  to  the  reading  north  instead  of  south.  Eusebius 
must  have  known  the  place ;  as  he  often  travelled  between 
Caasarea  and  Jerusalem.  This  Galgulis  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Gilgal  mentioned  once  along  with  Dor 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.8 

Monday,  April  26$A. — Refreshed  after  the  day  of  rest,  we 
started  from  the  Wely  at  6.45,  for  Mejdel  Yaba  ;  witlyut  a 
guide,  as  the  way  was  plain,  and  we  were  likely  to  fall  in  with 
persons,  of  whom  we  could  make  inquiries.  At  7.05  we  crossed 
the  deep  and  broad  water-bed  of  Wady  Kanah  coming  from  E. 
8.  E.  It  is  here  known  as  Wady  Z&kur,  from  the  ruin  of  that 
name  on  its  northern  side,  half  a  mile  on  our  left ;  and  is  also 
called  Wady  Khureish,  from  another  ruin  on  its  southern  bank. 
It  runs  off  just  south  of  Jiljulieh  to  the  Wady  which  comes 
from  Kefr  Saba  ;  and  thus  goes  to  the  'Aujeh.  At  7.10  the 
ruin  Khureish  was  on  our  left,  not  far  from  our  path.  At  7.35 
we  crossed  a  smaller  Wady,  with  a  ruin  on  its  southern  bank, 
called  Kefr  Hatta  ;  consisting  of  a  few  walls  partly  standing,  a 
reservoir,  and  a  sarcophagus  used  as  a  drinking-trough.  Our  road 
led  along  the  low  rocky  hills  as  they  jut  out  into  the  great  plain  ; 
in  some  places  just  crossing  their  extremities.    At  8.05  we  came 

1  See  "  Vbrit  to  Antipatris*  by  E.  cording  to  the  two  til  rate  of  mules,  it 

Smith,  in  1848  ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  would  not  exceed  ten  miles, 

p.  492  aq.    Ritfcer  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  569  eq.  *  Onomast.  art.  Gclg'l. 

9  Itin,  Hieroa  p.  600.    The  distance  4  The  name  Kilkilioh  has  no  affinity 

from  Kefr  Saba  to  Lydda,  according  to  oar  with  the  name  Gilgal ;  nor  is  that  village 

own  observation,  is  about  four  hours;  which,  in  any  sense  in  the  sixth  mile  north  of 

at  our  rate  of  travelling,  would  not  vary  Kefr  Saba, 

much  from  12  Roman  miles ;  while  ac-  6  Josh.  12,  23. 
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to  the  broad  channel  of  Wady  Rib&h,  coming  down  from  the 
east  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  According  to  an  informant  from 
this  village,  it  has  its  head  near  'Akrabeh,1  and  passes  down  near 
ez-Zawieh.  It  runs  north  of  Kfil'at  el-'Ain,  and  so  to  the 
'Aujeh.  On  this  Wady,  just  within  the  hills,  is  situated  Kefr 
Kasim,  not  here  visible  ;  but  appearing  like  an  old  place,  as  we 
saw  it  afterwards  from  the  plain. 

As  we  passed  along  our  road,  Karat  el-'Ain  lay  below  us  on 
the  right,  in  a  depressed  part  of  the  plain.  On  a  low  mound  is 
a  structure  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  said  to  have 
been  once  a  fortress.  At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  on  the  west, 
is  the  great  fountain  of  the  river  'Aujeh  ;  one  of  the  largest  in 
Palestine.  It  forms  a  marshy  tract,  covered  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  This  fountain  and  others  below  furnish,  at  this  season, 
the  whole  supply  of  water  for  the  river  ;  which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Jordan  near  J ericho.  The  water  has  a  bluish  tinge  ;  and 
the  current  is  usually  sluggish.*  The  river  sweeps  off  about  W. 
N.  W.  until  it  reaches  the  hills  or  higher  plateau  ;  and  just  here 
are  the  mills,  at  el-Mirr,  about  a  mile  from  the  source.  The 
stream  then  passes  on  about  W.  by  8.  under  steep  banks 
formed  by  low  cliffs. 

We  came,  at  8.30,  to  Mejdel  Ydba  ;  situated  on  a  rather 
steep  declivity  on  our  left,  with  a  Sheikh's  house  or  palace  over- 
looking the  rest  of  the  village.  The  place  has  an  old  look  ;  but 
we  saw  few  definite  traces  of  antiquity.  The  Sheikh's  palace  is 
large  and  high ;  it  had  recently  been  built  up  ;  for  when  my 
companion  passed  this  way  in  1843,  it  was  in  ruins.'  Its 
owner,  Sheikh  Sadik  el-Jema'iny,  was  now  in  banishment.  In 
a  field  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  we  noticed  two  sarco- 
phagi ;  the  isolated  rocks  had  been  hewn  away  outside,  perhaps 
with  vaults  below,  like  those  at  Hableh.  We  were  delayed  here 
ten  minutes  in  trying  to  obtain  a  guide  ;  but  without  success.* 

From  Mejdel  we  turned  our  course  towards  the  plain,  S.  67° 
W.  in  order  to  enter  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Ramleh. 
Descending  from  the  village,  we  struck  at  8.50  the  deep  channel 
of  Wady  Kurawa,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Bel&t ;  *  and 
followed  down  its  right  side  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  when  we  crossed 
it.  We  could  see  a  bridge  with  three  arches  about  half  a  mile 
below,  on  the  Damascus  road.  This  Wady  must  drain  a  lar^ 
region  of  country.  It  was  now  dry  ;  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh  on 
the  west  of  the  Kul'ah.    At  9.15  we  struck  the  Damascus  road, 

1  See  under  May  12th.  Ieh  212°.    Renthieh  224°.   el-Mirr  316\ 

*  E.  Smith  in  Bibliotheca  Seer.  1843,  p.  R4s  el-'Ain  822°.— The  following  are  on 

491.  the  western  side  of  the  plain:  el-Yehu<ii- 

1  E.  Smith,  ibid.  p.  488  sq.  yeh  283°.    el-Fejjeh  282°.  el-MulebbU 

4  Bearings  from  Mejdel  Yaba:  Kefr  291°. 
Saba  N.  Jiljulieh  268°.  Ludd  204°.  Ram-      •  See  VoL  II.  p.  206.  [iii.  82.] 
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called  es-Sultana,  at  a  Wely  named  Neby  Thary,  situated  on  a 
low  Tell,  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  on  the  north  of  it.  Here 
we  stopped  ten  minutes.1 

We  now  proceeded  along  the  Sultana  towards  Ludd  and 
Kamleh.  After  five  minutes  the  road  crossed  a  Wady  with 
dirty  standing  water ;  and  then  rose  to  a  higher  tract  in  the 
plain,  with  a  more  gravelly  soil.  At  9.45  we  came  to  Renthieh, 
close  upon  our  left  hand  ;  situated  on  an  isolated  ledge  of  rock, 
which  here  protrudes  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  It  was  once 
apparently  a  place  of  some  size  ;  but  is  now  a  miserable  hamlet.* 

The  name  Renthieh  (or  Remthieh,  as  we  sometimes  heard 
it)  is  sufficiently  near  in  form,  to  suggest  an  identity  with  the 
Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament.3  In  a  former  volume,  I 
have  given  reasons  for  regarding  Arimathea  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  Ramleh,  but  as  probably  situated  on  some  one  of 
the  hills  in  the  east  or  northeast  of  Lydda.4  The  same  general 
grounds  hold  good  against  the  idea  of  seeking  Arimathea  at 
Renthieh  ;  and  I  may  here  subjoin  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Josephus  mentions  in  the  north  of  Judea  four  toparchies, 
named  from  their  chief  towns,  viz.  Acrabatcne,  Gophna,  Thamna, 
and  Lydda.  These  towns  are  now  all  known  ;  Thamna  having 
been  discovered  in  1843  by  Dr  Smith,  under  the  present  name  of 
Tibneh,  on  the  way  from  Gophna  to  Mejdel  Yaba.5  The 
nature  of  the  country  shows,  that  these  toparchies  probably 
formed  long  parallelograms  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  extend- 
ing in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  first  occupied  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  water-shed  on  the  mountains  ;  the  second,  the 
western  side  of  the  same,  still  upon  the  mountains  ;  the  third, 
that  of  Thamna,  lay  along  the  western  Blope  of  the  mountains  ; 
while  the  last,  that  of  Lydda,  comprised  most  of  the  plain. 
South  of  the  Thamnitic  toparchy  was  that  of  Emmaus  ;  while 
Joppa  and  Jamnia  had  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  adjacent  to 
them.*  Now  as  Arimathea  was  situated  in  the  Thamnitic  dis- 
trict :7  and  this  included  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains 
and  probably  the  adjacent  hills  ;  we  certainly  cannot  well  look 
for  Arimathea  either  at  Ramleh  or  at  Renthieh,  which  are  both 

1  Bearings  from  Neby  Thary :  Mejdel  of  Eahmiskin.    This  would  seem  to  show, 

67°.  Karat  el-'Ain  103.  Feiieh  818°.  Ren-  that  the  name  can  have  no  necessary  con- 

thieh  193°.    Kefr  Kasim  48°.    el-Mnzei-  nection  with  the  form  A  rim  at  hs  a. 

rTah  136'.    Kuly  145°.  These  last  three  *  See  VoL  II.  pp.  239,  241.  [iii.  40, 44.] 

are  on  and  among  the  lower  eastern  hills.  •  E.  Smith  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p. 

*  Bearings  at  Renthieh:    Koly  106°.  484. 

Mnzeiri'ah  83°.    Mejdel  Yaba  45°.    el-  '  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  3.  5.   Antt.  14.  11.  2. 

Yehudiyeh  250°,  1*  m.     Ramleh  206°.  Plin,  H.  N.  6.  15. 

Ludd  200°.     Deir  Abu  Mesh'al  ?  114°.  1  Onoraast  "  Armatka  Sophim  ...  in 

Deir  Turif  167°.    et-Tireh  147°. — These  regione  Tamnitica  juxta  Diospolim,  undo 

last  two  are  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills,  fuit  Joseph  qui  in  Evangeliis  ab  Arimathia 

8  There  is  however  another  RtmOvh,  esse  scribitur." 
east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  Haj  road  south 
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in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  naturally  within  the  district  of 
Lydda. 

The  same  result  seems  to  follow  from  a  notice  of  Jerome. 
That  father,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula,  represents  her 
as  passing  from  Antipatris  to  Lydda  ;  thence,  not  far  from  that 
city,  to  Arimathea  and  Nobe  ;  to  Joppa  also  ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing back,  to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis ;  whence  she  took  the  route 
by  the  two  Beth-horons  to  Jerusalem.1  All  this  serves  to  show, 
first,  that  Arimathea  was  not  Benthieh,  which  lies  directly  on  the 
road  between  Antipatris  and  Lydda  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
probably  did  lie  somewhere  between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit 
Nuba,  a  mile  northeast  of  Yalo.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope,  that  the  ancient  site  of  Arimathea  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered somewhere  in  that  region  ;  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
fully  explored. 

Leaving  Renthieh  at  10  o'clock,  we  proceeded  towards  Ludd. 
The  ground  soon  sinks  again  to  the  lower  plain,  level  and  rich,  ex- 
tending towards  Yafa,  lying  back  of  the  hills  that  are  on  the  west 
of  Fejjeh.  In  that  direction  several  villages  came  in  sight  as  wo 
passed  along  ;  the  names  of  which  we  lost  for  want  of  a  guide. 
In  the  same  direction  the  large  Wady  just  north  of  Ludd  runs 
to  the  'Aujeh.*  At  10.25  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Yfifa,  bear- 
ing N.  78°  W.  We  crossed  a  Wady  at  10.40,  having  a  bridge 
with  two  arches  and  a  pool  of  water  under  them.'  At  11 
o'clock  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  right ;  apparently  once  a  Khfin. 
At  11.20,  Berfilieh  was  in  sight,  S.  60°  E.  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  eastern  hills,  apparently  a  ruin.  We  came  at  11.30 
to  a  noble  bridge  of  three  or  more  arches,  spanning  the  great 
Wady  which  encircles  Ludd,  and  passes  off  northwest  to  the 
'Aujeh.  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  well  built, 
of  twice  the  usual  width,  and  still  tolerably  paved.  All  these 
bridges  and  Khans  along  the  Sultana  show  how  important  this 
road  once  was,  as  the  great  line  of  communication  and  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus. 

We  reached  Ludd  at  11.45  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  town  outside.  The  Ramleh  road  lies 
a  little  further  west ;  and  our  mules  and  muleteers  (par  nobile) 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  keep  on  towards  that  place.  We  had 
nothing  left,  but  to  send  Rashid  after  them  to  bring  them  back  ; 
and  this  detained  us  here  for  nearly  two  hours.    There  was  a 

1  Hieron.  in  Ep.  86  ad  Eustoch.  Epit.  atque  inde  proficiacen*  asoendit  Bethoron 

Paulae,  p.  673,  44  et  Lyddam  veraam  in  inferiorem,"  etc. 

Dioupoiim  (vidit)  .  . .  baud  procul  ab  ea  *  At  10.15,  the  village  et-Tireh  bore  S. 

Arimatbiam  viculum  Joseph,  qui  Domioum  46°  E.  1|  m. 

sepeUvit ;  et  Nobe  urbero  sacerdotum  ...  *  At  10.50,  Deir  Turif  bore  &  60*  E. 

Joppen  quoque  . . .  rcpetitogva  itiner*  Ni-  2  m. 
copolim,  qiue  prius  Emmaus  vocabatur . . . 
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large  muster  of  camels  in  the  open  ground  near  us  ;  many  of 
them  young.  Among  the  houses  in  this  quarter  were  several 
large  buildings,  said  to  be  in  use  as  soap  factories.  The  houses 
of  Ludd,  though  numerous,  are  in  general  small  and  mean. 
Here  our  eyes  were  again  greeted  with  the  pleasant  sight  of  a 
number  of  palm  trees. 

We  engaged  a  guide  for  Y&lo  ;  and  before  leaving,  he  took 
us  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  town.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  streets,  he  led  us 
around  on  the  outside  towards  the  south  ;  where  we  entered  by 
another  gate  not  much  frequented.  These  are  noble  ruins  ;  but 
were  now,  by  daylight,  less  majestic  and  imposing,  than  as  we 
saw  them  formerly,  by  moonlight.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
church,  and  of  Lydda,  I  have  elsewhere  given.1 

Leaving  the  gate  at  1.55,  we  took  the  road  for  Yalo  by  way 
of  el-Kubab,  at  first  S.  26°  E.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  crossed 
obliquely  Wady  Harir,  coming  from  the  S.  S.  W.  and  uniting  a 
little  further  north  with  Wady  'Atallah,  to  form  the  great  water- 
course on  the  north  of  Ludd.  Here  were  pools  of  stagnant 
water  ;  from  which  women  were  filling  their  jars,  and  bearing 
them  away  on  their  heads.  The  ground  now  became  higher  ; 
and  at  2.20  there  was  a  ridge  or  swell,  with  an  extensive  view.* 
After  another  reach  of  the  plain,  we  came  at  2.45  to  the  water- 
bed  of  Wady  'Atallah,  coming  down  by  Kubab  from  the  Merj 
Ibn  'Omeir.  We  followed  up  this  valley ;  and  ten  minutes  later 
Kubab  came  in  sight,  S.  35°  E.  We  afterwards  rose  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  along  the  plain ;  and  at  3.10  had 
several  villages  in  sight.3  Among  them  was  Abu  Shusheh  on 
the  western  end  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the  south ;  also  'Annabeh, 
a  village  of  some  size  on  the  north  of  the  Wady.  We  here  dis- 
missed  our  guide,  who  had  given  us  little  satisfaction. 

Keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  plain,  we  at  length  climbed  the 
steep  hill  of  Kubab,  and  reached  that  village  at  3.55.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  northern  extremities  of  the  range 
running  out  N.  N.  W.  from  Zorah  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  as  a 
northeastern  spur  of  the  same.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size  ;  but  has  no  marks  of  antiquity,  nor  any  historical  impor- 
tance. As  we  passed  up  along  its  southwestern  side,  we  had 
some  difficulty  to  pick  our  way  among  the  numerous  openings, 
like  small  wells,  leading  to  subterranean  magazines  for  grain. 
The  people  were  quite  civil.  We  found  that  having  no  guide 
we  had  come  out  of  our  way  in  ascending  to  the  village  ;  inas- 

1  See  Vol.  IL  pp.  244-248.  [iii.  49-65.]  it  issues  from  the  eastern  hills  into  the 

*  Bearings  at  2.20  :  Jimzu  106°.  Ram-  plain, 

leh  264°.  Ludd  334°.  Neby  Daniul  116°.  '  Bearings  at  3.10:  Abu  Shusheh  198°. 

el-Haditbeh  43°.    This  latter  is  a  large  el-Birrfyeh  S.  50°  W.  1*  m.  el-Kubab 

Tillage  just  at  the  mouth  of  a  Wady,  as  148°.    el-'Annabeh  82°,  2  m. 
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much  as  our  proper  road  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on 
the  north  ;  and  we  now  had  some  difficulty  in  descending  the 
very  steep  declivity  on  that  side  to  regain  it.  Here  Wady  'Aly, 
coming  from  Sfiris  and  Latrdn,  unites  with  Wady  'Atallah  com- 
ing from  tho  Merj.1 

The  large  village  'Annabeh  was  here  in  the  north  beyond  the 
valley.  The  name  suggests  the  Bethoannaba  or  Bethannaba  of 
Jerome  ;  which  according  to  him  was  in  the  fourth  mile  from 
Lydda  ;  though  many  said  it  was  in  the  eighth  mile.*  This 
seems  to  imply,  that,  even  thus  early,  the  names  of  'Ann&beh 
and  Beit  Nuba  were  sometimes  confounded  ;  the  specifications 
of  four  miles  and  eight  miles  from  Lydda  being  still  applicable  to 
these  villages  respectively. 

Leaving  Kubab  at  4.15,  we  descended  towards  the  northeast, 
crossed  Wady  'Aly,  and  proceeded  up  Wady  'Atallah  towards 
Yalo.  The  position  of  this  place  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  on  the 
north  side  of  a  spur  or  ridge  running  out  west  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  south  of  the  Merj  ;  but  it  was  not  visible  from 
Kubab.  Our  road  led  along  the  broad  open  valley,  about  S. 
70°  E.s  After  half  an  hour  our  course  became  about  E.  8.  E. 
and  at  5  o'clock  we  reached  the  western  extremity  of  the  spur. 
We  soon  turned  up  along  the  hill  side  ;  and  after  a  while  passed 
a  small  Wady  running  down  north,  with  a  little  fountain  on  its 
further  side  by  the  path.    At  5.40  we  came  to  Yalo. 

This  village  is  situated  midway  up  this  northern  declivity, 
between  two  ravines  running  down  to  the  plain  below  ;  it  thus 
overlooks  the  beautiful  meadow-like  tract  of  the  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir. 
There  is  a  fountain  in  the  western  ravine,  which  supplies  the 
village.  The  place  has  an  old  appearance  ;  and  in  a  cliff  beyond 
the  eastern  ravine  are  several  large  caverns  in  the  rocks  ;  which 
may  be  natural,  but  have  probably  been  enlarged.  The  village 
belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  GhauBh,  who  reside  at 
Kuriet  el-'Enab.  One  of  the  younger  of  them  was  now  here, 
and  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  tent.  The  people  of  Yalo  were  well 
disposed,  and  treated  us  respectfully. 

The  fine  plain  or  basin,  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir,  which  now  lay 
spread  out  before  us,  stretches  in  among  the  hills  quite  to  the 
base  of  the  steep  wall  of  the  mountains  ;  on  the  top  of  which 
are  situated  Upper  Beth-horon  and  Sfiris.  South  of  it  is  the 
ridge  of  Yalo  ;  and  on  the  north  and  northwest  are  lower  hills. 

1  Bearings  at  Kubab:   Ramleh  814°.  tar  Bethoannaba,    Plerique  antcm  affir- 

*Annabeh  N.     el-La tron  151°.    'Am was  mant  in  octavo  ab  ea  milliario  sitam,  ct 

18f>\     Selbit  91'.    Saris  ?  180°.    Beit  appellari  Bethannabam." 

Nuba  107°.  »  Bearings  at  4.40:  el-Latron  S.  1£  m. 

•  Onomast  art.  ^no6:  "Est  usque  ho-  'Arawas  S.  25°  E.  1  m.    Selbit  N.  A*  K. 

die  villa  juxta  Dioepolim  quasi  quarto  1  m     This  last  is  a  ruin  north  of  the 

milliario  ad  orientalem  plagam,  quae  voca-  Wady. 
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The  name  Ibn  'Omeir  belongs  to  a  district,  and  not  specially  to 
the  plain.  In  our  former  journey  we  had  looked  down  upon  this 
fine  tract  from  the  high  position  of  Beit  'tjr  el-F6ka  ;  and  the 
description  then  given  we  now  found  to  be  correct  ;  with  the 
single  exception,  that,  as  seen  from  so  high  a  point,  the  basin 
seemed  to  be  drained  off  more  in  the  southwest  towards  Ekron  ; 
whereas,  as  now  appears,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  'Atalleh  to  the 
'Aujeh.1  In  and  around  the  plain  are  several  villages.  From 
Yalo  we  could  see  Beit  Nuba  in  the  plain  ;  Beit  Lukieh  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  hills  ;  ROmmaneh,  a  ruin,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  also  R&s  Kerka'  and  Jemmaia  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountain  further  north,  in  the  district  of  the  Simhan 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Ras  Kerka',  and  are  Keis.'  Could  we  have 
taken  a  direct  route  from  Mejdel  Yaba  to  Yalo,  more  towards 
the  east,  it  would  have  brought  us  through  a  tract  as  yet  little 
visited,  containing  apparently  many  villages. 

The  whole  of  the  Merj,  and  indeed  very  much  of  the  great 
plain  through  which  we  had  passed  to-day,  was  now  covered  with 
heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Merj,  especially,  reminded 
me  in  this  respect  of  the  rich  harvest  I  had  seen  a  year  before  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  passing  from  London  to  Scotland.  The  barley 
was  now  in  the  ear  ;  and  would  soon  be  ready  for  harvesting. 
Many  tares  were  mingled  with  the  grain.  The  dry  season,  too, 
had  already  commenced  ;  the  grass  in  many  places  was  beginning 
to  lose  its  green  ;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  present  verdure 
of  the  fields  would  be  no  more. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  regarding 
Yalo  as  the  ancient  Aijalon  ;  and  the  fine  basin  below  as  the 
valley  of  Aijalon,  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to 
stand  still.3  The  place  had  always  interested  us  ;  and  we  were 
gratified  in  being  able  to  spend  a  night  in  it.  So  far  as  I  know, 
it  had  as  yet  been  visited  by  no  modern  traveller.4 

Beit  Nuba,  which  lay  below  us  in  the  plain,  about  a  mile 
distant,  with  a  large  olive  grove  beyond  it,  we  may  regard  as  the 
representative  of  the  Nobe  of  Jerome  ;  and  was  also  in  his  day 
regarded  by  some  as  a  Bethannaba}  The  historical  notices  are 
given  in  a  former  volume.'  This  plain  was  selected  by  Richard 
of  England  as  the  place  of  his  long  encampment,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  fertility. 

'  See  Vol.  IL  p  268.  [Hi.  63.]  three  villages,  'Amwas,  Beit  Nuba,  and 

'  For  the  two  great  parties,  Keis  and  Y&lo,  from  the  Jerusalem  road  near  La- 
Yemen,  see  in  Vol.  IL  p.  17.  [ii.  344.] —  tron.  This  would  not  be  possible,  I  think, 
Bearings  at  Yalo  :  Beit  'Cr  el-F6ka  64°.  as  to  Beit  Nuba,  and  certainly  not  as  to 
Beit  Nuba  41%  1  m.  Beit  Lukieh  59°.  Yalo.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  266. 
Rammaneh  86°.  Has  Kerka'  69°.  Jemmaia  •  Hieron.  in  Ep.  86  ad  Eustoch.  Epit. 
36  \  Pauho,  p.  673 ;  see  above,  p.  142.  n.  1. — 

»  Josh.  10,  12.  See  VoL  II.  p.  253  sq.  Onomast  art  Anob ;  see  above,  p.  144. 

[iiL  63.1  n.  2. 

*  Dr  Wilson  speaks  of  having  Ken  the       6  VoL  IL  p.  254.  [iiL  64.] 

Vol.  HI.— 13  L 
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At  Yalo  we  were  told  of  a  ruin  in  the  mountains  on  the 
east,  said  not  to  be  far  off,  called  Kefir.  It  was,  however,  now 
too  late  for  us  to  visit  it  from  Y&lo;  nor  were  we  able  after- 
wards to  make  an  excursion  to  it  from  Jerusalem.  But,  in  the 
name  Kefir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  ancient  Che- 
phirah,  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  afterwards  assigned  to  Benja- 
min ;  and,  after  the  captivity,  again  inhabited  by  the  returning 
exiles.1  From  that  day  till  this,  it  has  remained  unknown. 
When  ascertained,  it  will  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites ;  the  other  three,  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  and 
Kirjath-Jearim,  having  already  been  recognised  in  el-Jib,  el- 
Bireh,  and  Kuriet  el-'Enab. 

Tuesday,  April  27th. — The  morning  opened  with  an  appear- 
ance of  rain,  and  a  slight  shower  fell ;  but  the  clouds  soon  broke 
away,  and  the  day  became  fine.  We  broke  up  from  Y&lo  at 
6.55,  with  a  guide  for  SoYa.  At  first  we  returned  on  our  road 
of  last  evening  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  kept  still  high  along 
the  declivity,  about  N.  65°  W.»  At  7.25  we  turned  to  the  left 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  ;  and  had  'Am was  and  Latron 
before  us  in  a  line,  8.  47°  W.' 

Descending  gradually  we  came  at  7.40  to  the  village  of 
'Amwfis,  lying  on  the  gradual  western  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill, 
sufficiently  high  to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  great  plain. 
It  is  now  a  poor  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  mean  houses.  There 
are  two  fountains  or  wells  of  living  water  ;  one  just  by  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  other  a  little  down  the  shallow  valley  west.  The 
former  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Sozomen  in  the  fifth 
century,  by  Theophanee  in  the  sixth,  and  again  by  Willibald  in 
the  eighth,  as  situated  in  a  spot  where  three  ways  met  (in  trivio), 
and  as  possessing  healing  qualities.4 

We  noticed  also  fragments  of  two  marble  columns  ;  and 
were  told  of  sarcophagi  near  by,  which  had  recently  been  opened. 
But  the  chief  relic  of  antiquity  consists  in  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  church  just  south  of  the  village,  originally  a  fine  struc- 
ture, built  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  circular  eastern  end  is 
still  standing,  as  also  the  two  western  corners  ;  but  the  inter- 
vening parts  lie  in  ruins.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
ancient  Nicopolis.* 

That  'Amwas  represents  the  ancient  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  according  to  the  It  in. 

1  Josh.  9,  17.  18,  26.  Ewa  2,25.  Neb.  Vita  S.  Willibaldi  ab  anon.  §  13.  The 

7,  29.  fame  of  thin  fountain  seems  to  have  been 

*  Bearings  at  7.10:  el-Bun,  15°.  Kubab  spread  abroad,  as  healing  both  man  and 
299°.  beast ;  see  Reland  Pal.  p.  759  sq. 

'  Bearings  at  7. 25 :  Kubab  304*.    Abu  '  Bearings  at  'Amwas:   Kubib  314°. 

Sbusheh  2*3°.    Kbuldch  256°.    Beit  Jiz  Raroleh  314°.    Abu  SbujOieh  289J.  Beit 

285\    Latron  227°.    'Amwas  227°.  Jiz  234*.    'Annabeh  333°. 

*  Sozom.  H.  E.  5.  21.  Tbeophnn.  p.  41. 
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Hiero8.  twenty-two  Roman  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and 
ten  from  Lydda,  I  believe  no  one  doubts.1  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  from  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees and  from  Josephus  we  learn,  that  here  Judas  Maccabceus 
defeated  the  Syrian  general  Gorgias; 9  that  Emmaus,  having 
been  dismantled,  was  afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
chides  ;  *  that  under  the  Romans  it  became  the  head  of  a 
toparchy ;  was  afterwards  reduced  to  slavery  by  Cassius  ;  and 
at  last  was  burned  by  order  of  Varus  just  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great.4  The  place  appears  not  to  have  received  the 
name  Nicopolis  until  the  third  century  after  Christ ;  when  it 
was  again  rebuilt  by  the  exertions  of  the  writer  Julius  Africanus, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  220.5  This  name,  along  with 
Emmaus,  it  continued  to  bear  during  the  centuries  of  the 
crusades.*  Yet  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and  later  travellers, 
who  speak  of  a  Castellum  Emmaus  (from  the  Vulgate),  evidently 
bad  in  view,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  fortress  at  el-L&tron, 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  Jerusalem  road.7  The  village  'Amwas, 
though  in  sight  from  that  road,  would  seem  hitherto  to  have  been 
actually  visited  by  no  traveller. 

A  question  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  interest  connects 
itself  with  this  place  ;  viz.  whether  it  stands  in  any  relation  to  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament,  whither  the  two  disciples  were 
going  from  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus  drew  near  and  went  with  them, 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ? '  As  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament now  stands,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  Jerusalem  is 
said  to  have  been  sixty  stadia ;  which,  if  correct,  of  course 
excludes  all  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  present  'Amw&s  ; 
the  latter  being  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  distant 
from  the  Holy  City.* 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  church,  that  Nicopolis  (as  it  was  then  called) 
was  the  scene  of  that  narrative.    Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in 

1  Hieron.  ad.  Dan.  c.  8  et  12  :  M  Emaus,  Paschal,  ad  A.  D.  228.  See  Reland  p.  759. 

qme  nunc  Nicopolis  .  .  .  ubi  incipiunt  mon-  •  Will.  Tyr.  7.  24.  ib.  8.  L  Brocardus 

tana  Judsess  oonsurgere."    I  tin.  Hieroa,  p.  c.  9.  10. 

600.  7  Here  the  first  host  of  crusaders  en- 

*  1  Mace.  8,  40. 57.  4, 8. 14.  15.  Hieron.  camped  for  the  last  time  before  reaching 
ad.  Dan.  c.  8.  Jerusalem ;  WilL  Tyr.  7.  24. 

*  I  Mace  9,  50.    Jos.  Antt.  18.  1.  8.  e  Lnke  24,  13-35. 

*  Joa  B.  J.  3.  3.  5.— Antt.  14.  11.  2.  •  The  Itin.  Hieros.  gives  the  distance  of 
ib.  17.  10.  9.  Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  at  22  R.  miled. 

'  Hieron.  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  But  the  specifications  of  that  Itinerary  as 

"Julius  Africanua,  cujus  quinqnc  do  tern-  to  distances  are  only  general,  and  can 

poribus  extant  volumina,  sub  Imperatore  never  be  token  as  exact.    The  traveller 

M.  Aurelio  Antonino  .  .  .  legationem  pro  now  occupies  from  six  to  tix  and  a  half 

iustanratione  urbis  Emmaus  suscepit,  quae  hours  between  'Amwas  and  Jerusalom, 

po&tea  Nicopolis  appellata  est"    Chron.  over  a  very  bad  road. 
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the  fourth  century,  are  explicit  on  this  point ;  the  one  a  leading 
bishop  and  historian,  the  other  a  scholar  and  translator  of  the 
Scriptures.1  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  known  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  other  in  any  ancient 
writer.  The  same  opinion  continued  general  down  through 
succeeding  ages  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;*  when  slight  traces  begin  to  appear  of  the  later  idea, 
which  fixed  an  Emmaus  at  Kubeibeh  ;  a  transfer  of  which  there 
is  no  earlier  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was  no  possible  ground, 
except  to  find  an  Emmaus  at  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  Holy 
City.3 

Thus,  for  thirteen  centuries  did  the  interpretation  current 
in  the  whole  church  regard  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament 
as  identical  with  Nicopolis.  This  was  not  the  voice  of  mere 
tradition  ;  but  the  well  considered  judgment  of  men  of  learning 
and  critical  skill,  resident  in  the  country,  acquainted  with  the 
places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating  and  describing 
the  scriptural  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. — The  objections 
which  lie  against  this  view  have  been  well  presented  by  Roland 
and  others  ;  and  are  the  four  following  :  * 

First.  The  express  statement  of  Luke,  that  Emmaus  was 
distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.8  Such  is  indeed  the  pres- 
ent reading,  as  found  in  all  the  editions  and  in  most  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  several  manuscripts  and  some  of 
them  of  high  authority,  read  here  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and 
thus  point  to  Nicopolis.'  This  may  then  have  been  the  current 
reading  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  seems 
indeed,  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  it  actually  was  so  ;  since 
otherwise,  those  fathers  in  searching  for  the  Emmaus  of  Luke, 
had  only  to  seek  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  find  it.  "We  therefore,  may  draw  at  least  this  defi- 
nite conclusion,  viz.  that  in  their  day  such  an  Emmaus  was  un- 
known ;  and,  also,  that  probably  their  copies  read  one  hundred 
and  sixty  stadia. — It  may  have  been  that  the  word  or  numeral 
letter  signifying  a  hundred  had  early  begun  to  be  dropped  from 

1  Onomast.  art.  Emau* ;  hero  Joroxnc,  *Enab  to  have  been  earlier  regarded  as 
translating  Eusebius,  writes :  "  Emau*,  de  Emmaus  ;  of  which  there  is  not  the  slight- 
quo  loco  fuit  Cleophas,  cujus  Lucas  memi-  est  vestige  in  history  or  tradition.  Churches 
nit  Evangclista.    Usee  est  nunc  Nicopolis  in  Palestine,  no.  1.  p.  7. 
insignis  ci vitas  Pahestinsa."  *  Reland  PaL  p.  426  sq.    Raumer  PaL 

*  So  Sozomen  H.  E  5.  21.    Theophan.  p.  169.  Edit.  3. 
p.  41.    Vita  S.  Willibaldi  ab  anon.  §  13.  8  Luke  24,  13. 

Will  Tyr.  7.  24.  Jac.  dc  Vitr.  63.  p.  1081.  8  Two  uncial  manuscripts  have  thb 

Brocardus  c.  10.  reading,  viz.  K,  or  Cod.  Cypriu*  ;  and  N, 

*  Sir  J.  Maundeville,  Voiage  p.  04.  or  Cod.  Vindobonmsi* ;  besides  several 
Ludolf  de  Suchem  §  43 ;  in  Rcbsb.  p.  850.  cursive  manuscripts.  See  the  critical 
See  more  in  Vol.  II.  p.  2f>5.  n.  4.  [iii.  editions  of  Wetstein,Griesbach,  Teschendorf, 
06.]— Mr  Williams  supposes  Kuriet  el-  etc. 
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the  text  by  a  lapse  of  transcribers  ;  and  that  this  was  increased 
as  copies  were  multiplied  in  other  lands,  by  copyists  who  knew 
nothing  of  Palestine  ;  until  at  length  by  degrees  the  omission 
became  current  in  the  manuscripts.  Indeed,  few  if  any  of  the 
manuscripts  now  extant,  were  written  in  Palestine.  There  exist 
likewise  in  the  New  Testament  other  examples  of  erroneous 
readings,  which  have  doubtless,  in  like  manner,  crept  in  through 
the  error  of  transcribers.1 

Second.  Josephus  relates,  that  Vespasian  (or  Titus)  assigned 
in  Palestine  a  place  of  habitation  for  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
he  had  dismissed  from  his. army  ;  it  was  called  Emmaus,  and 
was  distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.8  This,  it  is  said,  con- 
firms the  present  reading  of  the  New  Testament.  But  since,  as 
is  well  known,  the  works  of  Josephus  were  copied  in  a  later  age 
almost  exclusively  by  Christian  transcribers,  this  passage  would 
very  naturally  be  conformed  to  the  current  reading  in  Luke  ; 
while  it  is  also  true,  that  several  manuscripts  of  Josephus  still 
read  here  thirty  stadia.'  This  at  least  shows  the  reading  to  be 
variable,  and  therefore  doubtful ;  so  that  it  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  the 
original  of  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Third.  The  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  Josephus,  it  is  said,  is 
called  a  village;4  while  Nicopolis  was  a  city.  But  the  word 
employed  by  Luke  signifies  strictly  a  town  without  walls,  a 
country-town,  as  distinguished  from  a  fortified  city ;  and  that  used 
by  Josephus  denotes  a  place,  and  is  also  put  for  a  fortified  post 
or  town.  Emmaus  had  been  laid  in  ashes  by  Varus  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
fully  rebuilt  until  the  third  century  ;  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.  When  Luke  wrote,  therefore,  it  was  probably 
still  a  place  partially  in  ruins  and  without  walls  ;  a  fitting  post 
for  a  colony  of  disbanded  soldiers. 

Fourth.  The  distance  of  Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  is  too 
great,  it  is  said,  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  two  disciples  the 
same  evening,  so  as  to  meet  the  assembled  apostles.  This  how- 
ever would  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  distance,  as  upon  the 
time  when  they  set  oflf.    They  "  rose  up  the  same  hour/'5  and 

1  Thus  in  John  19,  14  it  is  said  that       ■  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  6.  6.— Both  De  Wetto 
Jesus  was  sentenced  by  PQate  at  the  sixth  and  Meyer,  on  Lake  24,  13,  refer  to  Jo- 
hoar  ;  while  according  to  Mark  15,  25  he  sephus  as  placing  this  Emmaus  on  the 
was  crucified  at  the  third  hour ;  which  last  north  of  Jerusalem.  But  neither  Josephus 
alone  accords  with  the  circumstances  of  nor  any  other  writer  says  one  word  as  to 
the  crucifixion.    A  transcriber  probably  its  direction  from  the  Holy  City, 
mistook  f  for  rf.    See  the  author's  Gr.       1  See  note  on  Joseph.  L  c.  ed.  Haver- 
Harm,  p.  226. — Another  Instance  u  Acts  camp.   Rodiger  in  Allg.  Lit.  Zcit  Apr. 
7,  16,  where  Abraham  is  put  for  Jacob  ;  1842,  no.  72,  p.  576. 
comp.  Gen.  33,  18.  19. — A  third  is  the  in-       4  Luke  24,  13  k^tj.    Jos.  B.  J.  7.  6.  6 
aertion  of  the  name  Jeremiah,  Matt.  27,  xMplor.    See  the  Lexicons. 
9 ;  comp.  Zech.  II,  12.  18.  1  Luke  24,  83. 
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naturally  returned  in  haste,  to  make  known  their  glad  tidings  ; 
although  with  all  their  haste,  they  could  not  well  have  traversed 
the  distance  in  less  than  five  hours.  It  was  not  yet  evening 
when  they  arrived  at  Eminaus  ; 1  and  if  they  set  off  to  return 
even  as  late  as  six  o'clock,  which  at  that  season  would  be  about 
sunset,  they  might  reach  the  city  by  eleven  o'clock.  The  apos- 
tles were  assembled  and  the  doors  were  shut  "  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  ; " 9  they  had  indeed  partaken  of  an  evening  meal,  but  this 
had  already  been  long  ended  ;  for  Jesus  afterwards  inquires,  if 
they  have  there  any  food.8  It  was  evidently  late.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  two  had  hastened  back  a  long  distance,  late  at  night, 
perhaps  with  much  bodily  effort,  to  declare  to  their  brethren  the 
wonderful  things  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  A  like 
amount  of  travel,  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  would  be  noth- 
ing strange  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  case  then  may  be  thus  presented.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  reading  of  good  manuscripts  gives  the  distance  of  Emmaus 
from  Jerusalem  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia ;  at  which 
point  there  was  a  place  called  Emmaus,  which  still  exists  as  the 
village  'Amwfis ;  and  all  this  is  further  supported  by  the  critical 
judgment  of  learned  men  residing  in  the  country  near  the  time  ; 
as  also  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  current  reading  of  sixty  stadia 
in  most  of  the  present  manuscripts,  written  out  of  Palestine  ; 
supported  only  by  a  doubtful  reading  of  Josephus  ;  but  with  no 
place  existing,  either  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  to 
which  this  specification  can  be  referred.  So  far  as  it  regards 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  a  question  between  two  various  read- 
ings ;  one,  now  the  current  one  in  manuscripts  and  editions,  but 
with  no  other  valid  BUpport ;  the  other  supported  in  like  manner 
by  manuscripts,  as  also  by  facts,  by  the  judgment  of  early 
scholars,  and  by  early  and  unbroken  tradition. — After  long  and 
repeated  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.4 


Leaving  'AmwAs  and  proceeding  along  the  declivity,  which 
here  falls  off  gradually  towards  the  west,  we  came  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  to  el-Latron  situated  close 

1  Luke  24,  28.  29.  merely  conformed  to  the  prevailing  tradi- 

*  John  20,  19.  tion;  Koinol  Comm.  ad  Luc.  L  c.  But 
1  Mark  10,  14.    Luke  24,  41.  in  this  case,  there  was  and  is  an  Emmaus 

*  See  also  Rodiger  in  Allg.  Lit.  Zeit  1.  actually  existing  at  the  distance  specified ; 
c.  Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  645  sq. — It  may  in  the  other,  at  sixty  stadia,  there  has  been 
be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that  the  Mas.  no  trace  of  an  Emmaus  since  the  doubtful 
which  read  "  one  hundred  and  sixty,"  were  reading  of  Josephus, 
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upon  its  southern  side.  This  is  a  conical  Tell,  commanding  a 
wide  prospect ;  and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  large  and 
strong  fortress.  We  rode  to  the  summit ;  from  which  we  could 
see  Tell  es-Safieh  in  the  southwest,  and  also  Yafa  and  the 
Mediterranean.1  The  ruins  consist  of  walls  of  large  stones  well 
hewn  ;  with  numerous  interior  divisions,  and  many  vaults. 
The  remains  are  chiefly  from  the  middle  ages  ;  and  pointed 
arches  are  everywhere  found  in  the  hest  preserved  portions.* 
But  the  substructions  are  older  and  apparently  Roman  ;  espe- 
cially on  the  west.  Here  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  up 
for  Borne  distance  with  doping  work  ;  though  the  slope  is  less 
than  at  Jerusalem  or  KQl'at  esh-Shukif.  Towards  the  south,  the 
Tell  looks  down  into  Wady  'Aly  ;  which  descending  from  Saris 
here  sweeps  around  the  Tell,  and  passes  off  on  the  north  of 
Kubab.  The  Jerusalem  road  ascends  the  mountain  along  this 
Wady. 

This  place  is  very  obviously  the  Castellum  Emmaus  of  the 
crusaders  and  later  travellers  ;  which  they  speak  of  as  identical 
with  Nicopolis.9  The  fortress  was  evidently  erected  to  command 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  nearness 
to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis,  it  may  have  served  also  as  a  bulwark 
of  that  city.  In  this  way  the  Roman  substructions  may  be 
accounted  tor  ;  as  also,  perhaps,  Jerome's  rendering,  Castellum 
Emmaus,  in  the  Vulgate.4  But  when  the  tradition  had  gradu- 
ally changed,  and  Emmaus  was  transferred  to  Kubeibeh,  we 
find  this  ruin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
as  Cast  rum  v.  Castellum  boni  Latronis  ;  this  name,  as  was  held, 
being  derived  from  the  legend,  which  made  this  the  birthplace 
of  the  penitent  thief.5  This  seems  to  have  been  the  probable 
origin  of  the  present  Arabic  name. 

But  in  whatever  relation  this  fortress  may  later  have  stood 
to  Emmaus,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  this  spot  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  residence  of  the  Maccabees  ;  at  least 
its  position  and  elevation  correspond,  better  than  any  other 
place,  with  the  circumstances  narrated  of  Modin.    In  that  town 

1  Bearings  from  el-Latrdn:  Tell  es-Sa-  Vitr.  63.  p.  1081.  Brocardusc.  9.  Tucher 

fi<-h  227°.    Beit  Jlz  289°.    Kbftldeh  264".  in  Reissb.  p.  658.    Breydenbach  lb.  p.  105. 

Kamleh  320\    Yafu  32*T.    Kubab  836°.  —Some  quite  recent  travellers  still  speak 

'AnnAbeh  34  39.— From  Tell  es-Safieh,  in  of  this  place  as  Emmaus;  e.  g.  Prokesch 

1888,  we  took  the  bearing  of  el-Latrdn  N.  p.  89.  Barth  in  Bitter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  546. 
49*  E.  The  people  there  gave  it  the  name       4  Luke  24,  18.    The  earlier  Itala  reads 

of  'Am was;  see  in  VoL  II.  p.  80.  [ii.  here  municipiitm ;  Blanchini  Quat.  Evang. 

363  sq.]  II.  p.  298.    Comp.  also  Roland  Pahest  p. 

*  Quorcsmin*  and  others  mention  among  429. 

these  remains,  in  their  day,  the  ruins  of  a       •  So  Zuallart,  Fr.  ed.  liv.  3.  p.  16.  Coto- 

Urge  church;  Quaresm.  II.  p.  12.    F.  vicus  p.  143.    Quaresmius  II.  p.  12.  This 

Fabri  in  Beissb.  p.  241.  Cotovicus  p.  143.  latter  writer  has  a  strong  array  of  autho- 

•  Bernard,  c  10.  Fulcher  Carnot.  18.  p.  rity,  to  show  that  the  thief  in  question  was 
396.  Will  Tyr.  7.  24.  ib.  &  1.   Jac  de  not  bom  here,  but  in  Egypt 
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the  Maccabees  lived  and  were  buried  ;  and  there  Simon  erected 
a  lofty  monument,  with  seven  pyramids,  to  their  memory.1 
Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  great  plain  ;  and  the  monument  was 
visible  to  all  who  sailed  along  the  sea.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
likewise  testify,  that  Modin  was  not  far  from  Lydda  ;  and  that 
the  sepulchres  remained  in  their  day.*  The  writers  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades  speak  indefinitely  of  Modin,  as  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity  ;4  while  Brocardus  already  seems  to  fix  it  at  Soba.8  To 
all  the  circumstances  thus  enumerated  the  elevated  and  isolated 
Tell  of  Lfitron  well  corresponds." 

Leaving  L&tron  at  8.15,  we  struck  down  at  once  by  a  steep 
descent  to  the  bed  of  Wady  'Aly,  where  a  brook  was  flowing ; 
and  then,  ascending  again,  were  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity  at 
8.35.  We  were  here  on  a  broad  ridge,  overlooking  a  lower  tract 
among  hills  in  the  south,  and  having  SuYa  in  sight  before  us.7 
This  place  is  situated  towards  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
high  ridge,  which  skirts  Wady  es-Surar  in  the  north  ;  from  which 
extremity  another  ridge  or  line  of  hills  runs  off  about  N.  N.  W. 
in  the  direction  of  Khflldeh  and  Kubfib.  Between  these  two 
ridges,  and  that  on  which  we  now  stood  south  of  Wady  'Aly, 
is  an  extensive  open  tract,  comprising  the  heads  or  cultivated 
rocky  basins  of  no  less  than  three  Wadys,  which  run  westwards 
and  unite  towards  the  plain  ;  and  then  apparently  pass  down  to 
Nahr  Rubin  by  an  outlet  among  the  western  hills.  Of  these 
basins,  one  was  next  the  ridge  on  which  we  now  were  ;  another 
was  adjacent  to  the  ridge  running  northerly  from  Sur'a  ;  and  the 
third,  between  the  other  two  ;  all  separated  from  each  other  by 
lower  projecting  ridges. — On  our  former  journey  we  had  seen 
S0r*a  from  the  south,  on  a  high  point  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
fine  plain  of  Beth-shemesh  ;  we  now  approached  it  from  the 
north,  on  which  side  the  elevation  seems  not  much  more  than 
half  as  great. 

Descending  and  crossing  the  first  Wady  we  rose  upon  the 
ridge  beyond  ;9  and  came  at  8.55  to  Beit  Susin,  a  small  village, 
looking  old  and  miserable.  Descending  again,  we  came  in  seven 
minutes  to  an  ancient  well  of  large  diameter  and  some  twenty 
feet  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stones.    Passing  over  the  low 

1  1  Mace.  2,  1.  15.  13,  25-30.    Jos.  — Quaresmius  and  some  earlier  travellers 

Antt  13.  G.  5.  speak  of  the  remains  of  a  church,  once 

*  1  Mace  16,  4.  5.  13,  29.  dedicated  to  the  Maccabees,  a  stone's 
'  Onomast  art  Modin i ;  "  Vicus  juxta  throw  from  Latron  on  the  north  of  the 

Diospolim,  undo  fuerunt  Machabaei,  quo-  road;  Qaaresm.  II.  p.  12.  Zuallart  L  c 
rum  hodieque  ibidem  sepulchra  monstran-  p.  16.  Cotovic.  p.  143.  Wc  noticed  no- 
tar."  thing  of  the  kind ;  nor  do  I  find  it  mcn- 

*  Will  Tyr.  8.  1.  Jac  de  Vitr.  68.  p.  tioued  in  later  travellers. 

1081.  •  See  also  Hitter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  546. 

*  Brocard.  c.  10.  p.  186.  On  the  ah-  *  Bearings  at  8.35:  Sur'a  180%  el- 
turdity  of  connecting  Modin  with  Soba,  Latron  8°. 

sec  above,  in  VoL  IL  p.  659.  [u.  328  sq.]  •  At  8.50,  Beit  Jiz  bore  N.  80'  W. 
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end  of  the  second  ridge,  we  struck  at  9.15  the  bed  and  brook  of 
the  third  Wady,  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Sur'a  ;  and 
followed  it  up  through  rich  fields  of  grain.  After  eight  minutes 
we  reached  the  main  source  of  the  brook  in  a  noble  fountain, 
walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones,  and  gushing  over  with 
fine  water.  This  is  the  fountain  of  Zorah,  and  as  we  passed 
on,  we  overtook  no  less  than  twelve  females  toiling  upwards 
towards  the  village,  each  with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head. 
The  village,  the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  and  the 
females  bearing  water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient  times  ; 
when,  in  all  probability,  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like 
manner  visited  the  fountain,  and  toiled  homeward  with  her  jar 
of  water. — It  is  inconceivable,  why  the  people  do  not  generally  use 
donkeys  for  this  service  ;  as  one  of  these  animals  will  carry  four 
jars  of  still  larger  size.  We  saw  this  done  only  in  a  very  few 
instances. 

Another  eight  minutes  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  sharp 
point  or  Tell,  on  which  SuYa  is  situated ;  as  steep  and  regular 
almost  as  a  volcanic  cone.  We  ascended  on  the  northeastern 
side,  and  passing  through  the  village,  which  lies  on  this  side  just 
below  the  brow,  came  out  upon  the  open  summit  at  9.40.  It  is 
a  miserable  village,  exposed  on  this  high  point  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  without  a  trace  of  shade.  This  shoulder  of  tho 
mountain,  at  the  angle  of  the  two  ridges,  shoots  up  into  four 
sharp  points  ;  of  which  Sur'a  occupies  the  easternmost.  There 
are  no  traces  of  antiquity  about  the  village  itself ;  except  that 
the  rocks  on  the  summit  have  been  hewn  away  in  several  places. 
But  with  the  exception  of  one  cistern  with  steps,  we  could  not 
make  out  for  what  purpose  this  was  done.  The  Wely  just  by 
the  village  has  several  large  tombs  in  its  court.  Sur'a  is  in 
the  district  of  Ramleh ;  but  belongs  feudally  to  the  Luhham 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Beit  'Atab,  and  are  Keis. 

This  place  we  saw  from  a  distance  in  our  former  journey  ; 
and  recognised  it  as  the  Zorah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birth- 
place of  Samson.  The  few  historical  notices  connected  with  it, 
are  given  in  a  former  volume.1 

Our  chief  object  in  visiting  Zorah,  was  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  country  between  it  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  especially  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  general  course  of  the  great  valleys.  The 
prospect  from  the  summit  of  Zorah  is  extensive  and  fine.  It 
does  not  reach  far  into  the  great  plain  ;  but  takes  in  the  district 
towards  Beit  Nettif,  and  especially  the  plain  of  Wady  Sarar 
directly  beneath.  'Ain  Shcms,  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh,  was 
before  us,  a  noble  site  for  a  city  ;  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction 
of  two  fine  plains.    The  plain  of  the  Surar  extends  up  east  and 

1  Judg.  13,  2.    See  Vol.  II.  pp.  12,  17.  [it  387,  340.] 
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northeast  far  into  the  mountains  ;  where  its  upper  part  is  almost 
shut  in  by  lofty  precipitous  ridges.  Just  at  ita  extremity  is  the 
village  of  Yeshu'a  (here  pronounced  Eshwa')  N.  78°  E.  A 
little  further  east  comes  in  the  deep  and  narrow  chasm  of  Wady 
Ghflrflb,  which,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  has  one  branch  coming 
from  Saris,  and  another  from  beyond  Kuriet  el-  Enab.  Further 
south,  with  a  high  intervening  ridge,  was  seen  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Wady  Isma'il,  coming  from  Kaldnieh,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  The  large  water-courees  of  these  two 
Wadys  unite  to  form  Wady  Surar,  and  the  channel  thus  formed 
runs  down  north  of  'Ain  Shems.  The  plains  thus  shut  in  are 
beautiful  and  fertile. 

A  number  of  villages  were  in  sight ;  some  of  which  we 
recognised  as  old  acquaintances  of  our  former  journey.  Yeshu'a 
and  'Artuf  were  in  the  basin  below  us  ;  the  latter  on  the  low 
ridge  running  out  between  the  water-courses  of  the  Wadys 
GhQrdb  and  Isma'il.  The  large  village  Deir  Aban  is  on  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  south  of  Wady  Isma'il.  Deir  el-Hawa  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  same  valley.  We 
saw  also  Kesla,  on  a  high  point  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the 
GhOr&b  and  Isma'il.1  It  probably  represents  the  ancient  Che- 
salon  on  the  confines  of  Judah  ;  where  the  border  passed  from 
Kirath-jearim  to  descend  to  Beth-shemesh.* 

We  wished  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  shortest  route  ; 
and,  if  possible,  by  way  of  S6ba.  The  easiest  routes  were  said 
to  be  quite  circuitous  ;  one  on  the  right  by  way  of  Beit  'Atab, 
and  another  on  the  left  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to 
Wady  'Aly  and  so  by  S&ris.  Between  these  two,  we  were  told 
of  three  others ;  one  up  Wady  Isma'il  to  'Ain  K&rim,  which 
was  bad  ;  another  on  the  ridge  between  that  Wady  and  Wady 
Ghurfib  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Soba ;  and  the  third  for  some 
distance  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  then  by  Mihsir  to 
Saris.  The  men  of  the  place  said  the  middle  route  by  Kesla  was 
the  best  and  most  direct ;  but  no  one  would  go  with  us  as  guide. 
We  therefore  retained  our  guide  from  Yalo,  who  professed  to 
know  the  way  ;  though  it  turned  out  that  he  had  never  been  in 
that  region. 

Having  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Soba,  we  left 
SiVa  at  10.30  for  'Artuf,  the  first  village  in  that  direction. 
Descending  the  Tell  in  five  minutes  to  the  low  saddle  in  the 
eastern  ridge,  we  then  struck  down  the  declivity  into  the  plain 
of  Wady  GhQrab,  and  came  at  10.45  to  its  bed  and  brook. 

1  Bearings  Prom  Sui'ah :  Yeshfi'a  78'.  of  Wady  Ghurab  84°.    Mouth  of  Wady 

•Artuf  118°.    Deir  Aban  148°.    Deir  el-  Luna'fl  117°. 

Hawa  121°.     'Ain  Sheme  199°.     Beit      »  Joah.  15,  10.     See  Vol.  U  p.  30* 

Nottif  178°.    Beit  el-Jenml  193°.    Kesla  n.  2.  [il.  864.1 
W\  K&Kcrka'  86'.  Kubib  349°.  Mouth 
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Ascending  gradually  on  the  other  side,  we  reached  'Artuf  at  11 
o'clock,  a  poor  hamlet  of  a  few  houses.  Here  we  discovered  that 
our  guide  knew  nothing  of  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore  inquired 
for  another.  This  brought  out,  after  some  parleying,  one  of  the 
Beit  'Atab  Sheikhs,  who  happened  to  be  there.  He  and  all  the 
rest  declared  the  road  by  Kesla  to  be  impassable  with  horses, 
as  also  that  up  Wady  Isma'il ;  and  advised  us  to  go  to  Saris 
by  Mihslr,  or  better  by  Wady  'Aly.    We  chose  the  former.1 

Turning  our  course  from  'Artuf,  at  11.15,  in  the  direction 
of  Yeshu'a,  we  descended  and  crossed  obliquely  the  plain  of 
Wady  GhQrab,  until  we  struck  a  road  passing  up  the  valley  to 
that  place.  At  11.30  we  passed  close  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
village  ;  which  seemed  large,  with  well  tilled  fields  and  many 
fruit  trees  around  it.  We  kept  on  up  a  small  open  valley,  on  a 
course  about  north  ;  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  and  then 
crossing  a  low  swell  at  11.50  ;  after  which  we  passed  around  the 
open  basin  or  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  westwards.  This  is 
the  road  leading  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Wady 
'Aly.  At  12.5  we  left  the  road;  turning  at  right  angles  to 
ascend  the  mountain  directly  to  Mihslr.  The  path  Jay  along  a 
steep,  narrow,  rocky,  and  desolate  Wady  ;  up  which  our  animals 
clambered  only  with  great  exertion.  At  12.25  we  came  out 
on  the  southern  brink  of  a  deeper  valley,  also  running  down 
west  ;*  and  still  continued  to  ascend.  The  badness  and  difficulty 
of  the  road  are  not  exceeded  in  the  roughest  parts  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

At  length,  at  12.40,  we  reached  the  large  village  of  Mihsir, 
situated  just  below  the  western  brow  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
stopped  for  a  time  for  lunch.  We  were  saluted  by  a  general 
bark  of  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  and  a  visit  from  many  of  the 
men.  The  place  seemed  flourishing ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  had 
one  or  two  new  houses  of  good  size.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
at  least  1500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  commands  a  most  exten- 
sive view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Y&fa  and  Gaza,  with  the 
Mediterranean  beyond.  Although  situated  on  this  rocky  ridge, 
there  is  some  tillage,  and  many  olive  orchards.  Indeed,  the 
hills  around,  rocky  as  they  are,  are  planted  with  olive  trees." 

We  left  Mihsir  at  1.10,  for  Saris,  an  hour  distant  on  the  same 
ridge,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E.  We  kept  along  on  the 
southeastern  brow  of  tho  ridge,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
northwestern  branch  of  Wady  GhOrab,  which  has  its  beginning 
in  this  quarter.  Our  path  led  along  the  connecting  ridges  and 
saddles  between  the  rugged  points,  which  compose  the  main 

'  Bearing*  from  'Artftf :  *Ain  Shems  S.  •  Bearing!  from  Mihslr:  KobAb  821°. 

40'  W.    Deir  Attn  S.  10°  E.    Yeahft'a  SuVa  251°.    Beit  'AtAb  172°.    Koala  & 

N.  20°  E.  50  E.   Deir  eah-Sheikh  ?  S. 

a  At  12.25,  el-Utr6n  bore  813°. 
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ridge.1  The  hills  around  were  rocky  and  desolaie.  At  2.10  we 
reached  Saris,  a  small  village  still  on  the  ridge,  just  south  of  the 
gap  by  which  Wady  'Aly  descends  ;  one  of  the  heads  of  which 
lies  in  the  east  below  the  village.8 

In  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
Septuagint  has  an  interpolated  passage,  containing  the  names 
of  eleven  cities,  between  Eltekon  and  Kirjath-jearim  ;  and  the 
same  list  is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome.8  The  village  Saris  is 
probably  the  Sores  or  Sorts  of  this  passage  ;  but  whether  it  is 
also  the  Saris  of  Josephus,  to  which,  according  to  that  writer, 
David  fled,  is  from  the  position  very  doubtful.4  David  would 
appear  to  have  kept  himself  rather  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

Leaving  S&ris,  we  descended  into  the  head  of  Wady  'Aly, 
and  fell  into  the  Jerusalem  road.  This  road  then  winds  up  and 
over  a  ridge  on  the  north  to  the  southern  brow  of  a  second 
Wady  ;  and  then  along  and  around  its  beginning  to  the  head 
of  a  third  ;  and  then  again  to  a  fourth  still  larger  and  deeper  ; 
all  running  down  on  the  left  towards  the  western  plain  ;  but 
whether  uniting  to  form  Wady  'Aly,  or  running  to  the  plain 
separately,  we  could  not  learn.  The  road  is  bad  ;  and  the  whole 
region  rocky,  desolate,  and  dreary.  The  badness  of  the  road 
arises  mainly  from  the  great  number  of  loose  stones,  which  have 
been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  path.  Were  these  removed, 
the  road  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  country  ;  just  as  the  mis- 
sionaries residing  in  summer  at  'Abeih  and  Bhamdun  have 
caused  the  stones  to  be  removed  every  year  from  the  roads 
between  those  places  and  Beirut,  and  have  thus  reduced  the 
distance  in  time  by  a  whole  hour.  The  former  American  consular 
agent  at  Yafa,  the  elder  Murad,  once  caused  this  road  to  be  thus 
cleared  of  stones,  and  made  it  all  the  way  comparatively  good. 
But  such  public-spirited  individuals  are  rare  ;  the  government 
does  nothing  at  all ;  and  the  road  is  now  again  as  bad  as  ever. 

Passing  up  steeply  around  the  head  of  the  valley  last  men- 
tioned, we  came  at  2.55  to  the  brow  looking  down  upon  Kuriet 
el-'Enab  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  reached  that  village.  It  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a  spur  jutting  out  from 

1  Bearings  at  1.40 :  Kesla  S.  10°  E,  2  duntaxat  Interpretes  in  Jesu  Nana,  ubi 

m  —At  2  o'clock :  Kfistul  92°.  Snba  103'.  tribiu  Judas  urbes  et  oppida  describontur, 

el-'Atnun  92°.    The  latter  is  a  village  on  inter  cntera  etiam  hoc  ecriptnm :  Thaceo  et 

the  northern  declivity  of  Wady  Gharab.  Evhralha,  hoc  ett  Bethleem^  et  Phagor  et 

*  Bearings  from  Saris :  Soba  109°.  Kna-  JZtham  et  Culon  et  7'<tmi  et  Sort*  et 
tnl  91°.  Coram  et  Oallim  ft  Bather  et  Manocho, 

*  Josh.  15,  59  Sept.  teal  'E<f>pa£<£,  tivitatet  undfeim  et  vieitli  earum  ;  quod 
affri)  fori  Ba<&\cl/x,  vol  ♦a-yip  ftal  Air*r  nec  in  Hebraico  nec  apnd  alium  invenitur 
[al.  AtTAp]  koI  K.ou\hv  *o2  Tarhfi  iral  S»-  iuterpretem,  etc."  See  especially  Heland 
fiiis  [ai  2«p4)j]  kcU  Kapifi  koI  raklp  (to)  Tala»t.  pp.  643,  988.  Wilson,  Lands  of 
04&ip  £al.  B<u^7/p]  Kcd  Maroxd'  wrfAcir  the  Bible  II.  p.  26G. 

'wvtfica  wod  oi  icApai  wrw.    Hieron.  ad      4  Joa  Antt.  6.  12.  4.    Reland  p.  988. 
Mich,  c  B,  "Legimus  juxta  Scptuaginta 
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the  western  hill.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  well-built  houses, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush.  The  only 
remnant  of  any  antiquity  is  the  fine  ruined  church,  now  used 
as  a  stable.  We  rode  into  it,  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior.  It 
presents  a  singular  mixture  of  architecture  ;  its  pointed  Gothic 
portal  and  aisles  contrasting  strongly  with  its  rows  of  windows 
with  round  arches.  It  is  obviously  of  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  is  more  perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  ancient  church  in 
Palestine.1 

This  village  has  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 
family  of  Sheikhs  named  Abu  Ghaush  ;  who  for  the  last  half 
century,  by  their  exactions  and  robberies,  have  been  the  terror  of 
travellers.*  They  are  quite  numerous  ;  amounting  now,  as  we 
were  told,  to  sixty  or  seventy  males.  The  tardy  vengeance  of 
the  Turkish  government  has  at  length  overtaken  the  heads  of 
this  lawless  and  rapacious  house.  Several  of  them  were  seized 
late  in  1846,  and  sent  to  Constantinople. 8  The  further  fortunes 
of  some  of  them  were  related  to  us  by  the  young  member  of 
the  family,  whom  we  met  at  Yalo.  One  had  died  in  banish- 
ment ;  another  was  still  in  exile  in  Bosnia  ;  and  a  third,  after  a 
banishment  of  five  years  spent  at  Widdin,  had  returned  home 
the  last  year. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds  for  regarding 
Kuriet  el-'Enab  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Kirjath- 
jearim  ;  *  and  most  subsequent  writers  have  concurred  in  adopt- 
ing this  view.5  Monkish  tradition  calls  this  the  church  of  St. 
Jeremiah;  and  long  regarded  the  village  as  Anathoth,  the  birth- 
place of  that  prophet.  This  latter  even  Quaresmius  calls  in 
question."  In  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  ark  from  Beth-shemesh 
to  Kirjath-jearim,7  we  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain,  whether 
there  was  any  direct  road  between  the  two  places  ;  and  indeed 
this  was  one  main  object  of  our  visit  to  Zorah.  A  pretty  direct 
route  from  Beth-shemesh  would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Ycshu'a 
and  along  Wady  Ghurab  ;  but  no  such  road  now  exists,  and 
probably  never  did  ;  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  country. 
In  all  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  Saris. 

Passing  on  from  Kuriet  el-'Enab,  we  had  on  our  left,  at 
3.20,  two  pieces  of  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  built 
into  the  fragment  of  a  wall  at  the  angle  of  a  road  leading  up 
to  the  hamlet  Beit  NOkkaba,  situated  on  the  left  hand  decliv- 

1  Bearings  from  Kuriet  el-'Enab:  S6ba  Eaumer  Paltest  Ed.  3,  p.  179.  Wilson 

S.  20*  E.    Knstol  S.  65°  E.— Twenty  mi-  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  267. 
mites  later,  Soba  bore  S.  10°  W.  '  Adrichomins  p.  14.  Cotovicus  p.  146. 

»  Bitter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  647  sq.  Quaresmius  U,  p.  15.    See  VoL  I.  p.  437. 

»  \ViL»n  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  267.  [il  109.] 

«  VoL  IL  pp.  11,  12.  [ii  834-336.]  '  1  Sam.  6,  21.  7,  1.  2. 

•  Bitter  Erdk.  XVL  pp.  108  sq.  547  sq. 
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ity,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25,  we  struck  and  crossed 
the  bed  of  the  main  Wady,  which  goes  to  form  the  GhQrab  ;  it 
comes  from  some  distance  further  north.  Just  below,  on  our 
right,  was  an  ancient  bridge  over  it,  having  a  round  arch  ;  with 
a  road  leading  from  it  up  the  hill  south  of  KustuL  We  here 
entered  a  side  valley  coming  from  the  east,  and  followed  it  up 
to  its  top  ;  where,  at  3.45,  we  came  out  on  the  brow  of  the  great 
Wady  KQlonia,  which  further  down  takes  the  name  of  Isma'il. 
We  were  here  in  a  notch  in  the  ridge  ;  with  KGstul  on  a  high 
point  just  on  our  right,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  name 
would  seem  to  be  derived  from  some  Castellum,  probably  of  the 
crusaders  ;  of  which  no  historical  trace  remains.1  What  is  now 
seen,  we  were  told,  is  merely  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  family 
Abu  Ghaush,  where  formerly  they  sometimes  took  refuge.  It 
may  very  probably  have  been  built  on  earlier  foundations.  Soba 
stands  upon  the  same  lofty  ridge  between  the  Wadys  Isma'il 
and  Ghftrab  ;  and  Neby  Samwil  was  now  in  view  on  the  left.* 

We  began  immediately  to  descend  into  the  great  valley, 
along  a  side  ravine.  The  descent  was  steep  and  long.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  down  there  was  a  small  fountain  by  the  way  side, 
which  had  been  carefully  built  up  for  the  traveller  ;  but  not  for 
his  horse.  At  4.15,  before  quite  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, we  were  opposite  Ktildnia,  lying  high  up  on  the  northwestern 
declivity  ;  and  here,  leaving  the  great  road,  we  ascended  to  the 
village,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  We  were  much  exhausted  ; 
for  the  way  had  been  long  and  wearisome.  I  have  travelled  in 
my  day  many  dreary  roads  ;  but  none  more  uninteresting  and 
desolate  than  this,  the  great  avenue  to  the  Holy  City. 

Kolonia  is  not  a  large  village  ;  the  houses  stand  in  terraces 
along  the  declivity.  The  people  have  the  name  of  being  great 
thieves  ;  but  we  were  not  troubled  by  them.  The  narrow  bottom 
of  the  valley  below  was  filled  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  as  figs,  pomegranates,  quinces,  pears,  etc.  The 
name  of  the  village  suggests  a  former  Colonia  of  the  Komans  ; 
but  more  probably  it  comes  from  the  ancient  Koulon  or  Cvlon 
of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.8 

From  our  tent  we  could  see  'Ain  Karim  down  the  valley,  in 
a  recess  of  the  eastern  mountain,  half  way  up.  We  saw  it  a 
fortnight  later  more  fully.4 

Wednesday,  April  2%th. — We  returned  to  the  spot,  where  we 

1  For  the  name  Castellum  Pitanutn  there  Jerome  would  probably  have  given  that 

seems  to  be  no  authority  whatever.  Rittcr  form  in  full,  rather  than  Cuion.  Tike 

Erdk.  XVI.  p.  549.  name  is  found  in  the  time  of  the  crusades; 

■  Bearings  from  brow,  at  8.45 :  Kulouia  Wilkcn  (iesch.  der  Kreuzz.  IV.  509, 510. 

E.    Noby  Samwil  N.  20°  E.  *  Bearings  from  Kul6nia:  'Ain  K.irim 

*  Gr.  K,.:  a,  j.  see  above,  p.  156.  n.  3.  186°.    Kustul  275  .    Jerusalem  rood  S. 

II  id  there  been  here  a  known  Colonic  60  E. 
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last  night  left  the  great  road ;  and  set  off  thence  at  6.30.  Five 
minutes  further  down,  and  just  before  reaching  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  there  was  a  quadrangular  ruin,  with  bevelled  stones  at  the 
corners  ;  the  middle  portions  of  the  walls  being  of  less  careful 
work.1  A  paved  modern  bridge,  with  pointed  arches,  crosses  the 
water-bed  of  the  valley.  The  path  immediately  ascends  a  side 
valley,  rocky  and  narrow  ;  which,  at  7.15,  brought  us  out  at  its 
head  on  the  border  of  a  tract  of  table  land.  Here  several  points 
which  we  had  formerly  known,  came  in  sight ;  as  Neby  Saniwil, 
Tulcil  el-Ful,  Beit  Iksa,  Beit  Surik.*  We  now  kept  along  upon 
the  table  land  ;  and  almost  immediately  a  short  shallow  Wady 
on  our  left  descended  northwest  to  the  great  valley  ;  where,  at 
the  junction,  on  the  eastern  shoulder,  we  saw  below  us  the  vil- 
lage of  Lifteh. 

Another  shallow  Wady  now  went  off  south  ;  and  then 
another,  now  green  with  fields  of  grain,  in  which  at  7.25  we  saw 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  distant  half  a  mile  directly  south. 
Another  low  swell  being  surmounted,  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
the  Holy  City  burst  upon  our  view,  S.  75°  E.  In  the  south 
was  the  plain  of  Rephaim  and  its  valleys  ;  while  beyond  towered 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Beit  Jala,  between  Wady  Ahmed  and 
Wady  Bittir.  Leaving  on  our  right  the  cemetery  and  upper 
pool,  we  reached  the  Yafa  gate  at  7.55. 

The  approach  to  the  Holy  City  on  this  side  affords  no  view 
of  the  interior  ;  which  is  hidden  both  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
eastwards  and  the  high  western  wall.  The  view  as  one  ap- 
proaches from  the  north  is  very  much  to  be  preferred.  As  we 
drew  near,  some  traces  of  improvement  were  visible  around  the 
city.  On  the  low  hill  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  of  the  upper  pool,  a  large  garden  of  several 
acres  had  been  laid  off  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees  ; 
it  was  said  to-  belong  to  the  Greek  convent.  The  narrow  strip 
of  ground  adjacent  to  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  which  for- 
merly was  open,  was  now  walled  in  and  sown  with  grain.  J ust 
by  the  Yafa  gate,  also,  a  long  narrow  structure  had  been  erected 
against  the  wall,  in  which  were  coffee-houses. 

We  entered  the  city,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  day  at  one  of 
the  hotels.  We  afterwards  engaged  private  rooms  in  the  Ger- 
man Bruderha\i8,  to  which  we  removed  next  morning ;  and 
remained  there  during  our  sojourn  in  the  city.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  only  much  less  expensive  than  living  at  a  hotel ; 
but  gave  us  the  entire  control  of  our  time.  We  had  our  own 
beds  ;  and  our  servants  provided  our  meals,  as  usual.  Our 

1  Is  this  perhaps  the  "forsaken  church  "  '  Bearing  at  7.15  :  Kasttil  280°.  Neby 
of  KttJonia  of  which  Dr  Wilson  speaks?  Samwil  848°.  Beit  ttsa  342°.  Beit  Surik 
Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  267.  351°.— At  7.20  :  Lifteh  N.  \  m. 
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muleteers  went  out  of  the  city  to  find  pasture  for  their  beasts  ; 
but  soon  came  back  with  rueful  countenances,  saying  their 
mules  had  been  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  government.  An 
application  from  the  American  consul,  who  just  then  arrived 
from  Beirut,  speedily  set  the  matter  right ;  but  the  muleteers 
did  not  again  venture  their  animals  out  of  our  immediate  pro- 
tection. 

We  thus  reached  the  Holy  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
after  our  departure  from  Beirut  ;  a  slow  rate  of  travel  certainly  ; 
but  we  had  explored  with  some  minuteness  the  middle  portions 
of  Galilee,  and  parts  of  Samaria,  which  as  yet  were  little  known. 
We  were  greatly  struck  with  the  richness  and  productiveness  of 
the  splendid  plains  especially  of  Lower  Galilee,  including  that 
of  Esdraelon.  In  these  respects  that  region  surpasses  all  the 
rest  of  Palestine.  In  the  division  of  the  country  among  the 
tribes,  Judah  was  the  largest,  and  took  the  largest  territory. 
But  broad  tracts  of  its  land  were  rocky  and  sterile,  and  others 
desert ;  while  even  its  great  plain  along  the  coast  was  and  is  less 
fertile  than  those  further  north.  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  appa- 
rently the  smallest  tribes,  had  the  cream  of  Palestine ;  while 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  further  north,  possessed  the  rich  uplands  and 
wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  still  rich  and  abundant  in  tillage  and 
pasturage. 

Most  travellers  in  passing  up  from  Yafa  and  Ramleh  to 
Jerusalem,  follow  the  direct  road  by  Saris.  On  this  route  they 
see  no  scriptural  places,  except  the  fortress  of  Emmaus  and 
Kirjath-jearim ;  they  traverse  a  dreary  and  desolate  region  ; 
and  the  approach  to  the  Holy  City  itself  presents  no  feature  of 
interest.  I  would  venture  to  recommend,  (and  I  know  that  my 
companion  agrees  with  me,)  that  the  traveller  should  take  the 
camel  road  from  Ramleh  to  Jerusalem  ;  or,  rather,  the  road 
lying  still  further  north  by  Beth-horon.  In  this  way  he  will  pass 
near  to  Lydda,  Gimzo,  Lower  and  Upper  Beth-horon,  and  Gibeon  ; 
he  will  see  Ramah  and  Gibeah  near  at  hand  on  his  left ;  and  he 
may  pause  on  Scopus  to  gaze  upon  the  city  from  one  of  the 
finest  points  of  view.  The  distance  by  this  route  is  somewhat 
greater  ;  but  the  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  repaid,  in  the 
better  country  which  he  traverses,  in  the  more  numerous  scrip- 
tural associations,  and  in  the  far  more  striking  approach  to  the 
Holy  City. 
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INCIDENTS    AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

As  we  thus  again  looked  abroad  upon  the  Holy  City,  after 
an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  signs  of  change  and  a  measure  of 
general  improvement  were  everywhere  visible.  The  *  city,  like 
the  whole  country,  had  long  since  reverted  to  the  direct  sway  of 
the  Sultan  ;  and  the  various  civil  and  political  reforms  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  had  here  also  been  nominally  introduced.  A 
powerful  foreign  influence  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  still  exert- 
ed, by  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric  and  the 
other  enterprises  connected  with  it.  The  erection  of  the  Protes- 
tant cathedral  on  Mount  Zion,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
consulate  ;l  the  opening  of  the  Jewish  hospital  also  on  Zion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  mission  ;  and  likewise  of  the 
Prussian  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  German  "  deaconesses  " 
so  called ;  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  labour  in  connection  with  them  ;  all  had  served 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  money,  and  to  stimulate  the  native 
mind  to  like  efforts.  The  convents  had  erected  several  large 
buildings,  and  established  schools;  and  there  was  a  process 
going  on  in  Jerusalem,  of  tearing  down  old  dwellings  and 
replacing  them  by  new  ones,  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
New  York.  There  were  at  this  time  more  houses  undergoing 
this  transformation  in  the  Holy  City,  than  I  had  seen  the  year 
before  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland.  As  a  natural 
result,  there  was  more  activity  in  the  streets  :  there  were  more 
people  in  motion,  more  bustle,  and  more  business. 

Along  with  all  this  there  was  a  greater  influx  of  Franks, 
both  as  residents  and  travellers.    The  members  of  the  London 

1  Permission  to  erect  the  charch  was  ob-  of  the  Romish  see;  which  tolerates  Pro- 

tained  only  on  condition  of  its  being  thus  testant  worslup  in  Rome  itself,  only  in  the 

connected  with  the  consulate.    Herein  the  house  of  an  ambassador. 
Turkish  government  imitated  the  policy 
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mission  to  the  Jews  had  mostly  fixed  themselves  on  Zion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Anglican  church  and  near  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  German  residents  were  chiefly  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
For  the  accommodation  of  travellers  there  were  now  two  exten- 
sive hotels,  (a  third  had  been  for  some  time  closed,)  which 
furnished  plentiful  tables  and  tolerable  beds,  at  about  the  New- 
York  prices  of  that  date.  There  were  also  several  private  lodg- 
ing-houses, nearly  upon  the  London  plan,  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  number  of  Frank  travellers  was  said  to  have 
greatly  increased  ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  there 
were  more  visitors  from  the  American  States  than  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  American  missionaries,  with  whom  we  found  a  home 
in  1838,  withdrew  from  the  city  in  1843  ;  it  having  been 
deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  the  labours  of  the  mission  more 
in  Lebanon  and  northern  Syria.1  The  house  in  which  we  had 
lodged  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Schultz,  the  Prussian 
consul ;  whose  lamented  decease  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1851.  At  this  time,  Dr  Valentiner,  the  chaplain  of  the  Prussian 
consulate,  was  residing  in  it ;  the  newly  appointed  consul,  Mr 
Rosen,  not  having  yet  arrived.  There  was  now  but  a  single 
American  resident  in  the  city,  Dr  Barclay  of  Virginia,  with  his 
estimable  family  ;  a  physician  and  missionary  of  the  Campbell- 
ite  persuasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  change,  and  in  so  far  of 
improvement,  Jerusalem  is  still  in  all  its  features  an  oriental 
city  ;  in  its  closeness  and  filth,  in  its  stagnation  and  moral 
darkness.  It  was  again  difficult  to  realize,  that  this  indeed  had 
been  the  splendid  capital  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  honour  of 
which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  poured  forth  their  inspired 
strains  ;  where  the  God  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth, 
and  manifested  his  glory  in  the  temple  ;  where  He,  who  is 
"  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,"  lived  and  taught  in  the 
flesh,  and  also  suffered  and  died  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Yet  it  was  even  so  ; 
and  from  this  now  inconsiderable  place,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  former  ages  upon  the 
nations  an  influence  for  weal  or  wo,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
such  as  the  whole  world  beside  has  never  exerted. 

As  our  time  was  limited,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  improve 
every  moment.  Our  observations  were  of  course  in  a  measure 
desultory  ;  and  consisted  more  in  examining  again  what  we  had 
seen  before  and  what  others  had  since  brought  into  notice,  than 
in  searching  for  new  discoveries.    These  latter  can  hardly  be 

1  Mr  Whiting  was  now  stationed  at  ing  failed,  he  returned  home ;  and  is  now 
Beirut.    The  health  of  Mr  Lannean  hav-    the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Georgia. 
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hoped  for  to  any  great  extent,  nntil  there  shall  be  opportunity  for 
extensive  excavations.  An  outline  of  our  proceedings  will  be  in 
place  here  ;  before  entering  upon  what  I  may  have  to  say  further 
concerning  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City. 

We  reached  the  Holy  City,  as  before  related,  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  April  2Stk;  and  after  fixing  ourselves  for  the 
day  at  the  hotel,  our  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  letters  from 
Europe  and  America,  which  had  been  awaiting  our  arrival. 
The  perusal  of  these,  with  the  necessary  time  for  reading  and 
rest,  mainly  occupied  the  forenoon. 

We  sallied  forth  at  last ;  and  paid  our  respects  first  to  Mr 
Finn  the  British  consul,  residing  under  the  roof  of  the  Anglican 
cathedral.  To  him  and  his  accomplished  lady  we  were  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  attention  and  kindness  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  In  the  afternoon  we  called  also  on  Dr  McGowan,  who  has 
charge  of  the  hospital  for  Jews,  and  passed  a  pleasant  hour. 
He  occupies  a  new  house  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  ; 
and  his  windows  afford  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior  city. 
Dr  McGrowan's  kindness  and  attentions  were  afterwards  un- 
wearied ;  and  to  his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  natives 
we  were  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  some  of 
our  most  important  inquiries.  Bishop  Gobat  was  already  on 
his  way  to  England  on  a  visit  j  and  I  had  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance.  Mr  Nicolayson,  whom  we  saw 
here  on  our  former  journey,  was  likewise  absent  on  a  visit  to 
England.  He  is  now  rector  of  the  Anglican  church  ;  and  his 
place  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichardt  from 
London.  A  nephew  of  the  latter,  Mr  H.  C.  Reichardt,  who 
had  already  been  for  some  time  in  the  Holy  City,  gave  us  much 
valuable  information  and  aid. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  examine 
the  remains  of  antiquity  around  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Ha  ram  area.  We  came  first  to  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews 
and  then  tried  to  examine  the  wall  between  this  spot  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  In  this  we  did  not  succeed. 
There  is  in  one  place  a  window  through  the  wall,  through 
which  my  companion  had  once  been  able  to  look  in  upon  the 
dark  interior ;  but  it  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter.  In  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  arch,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  former 
description.*  But  we  were  both  more  strongly  impressed  than 
ever  with  the  fact,  that  the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the 
wall,  and  that  at  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  are  one  and  the  samo 

1  See  Vol  I.  p.  237.  [L  349  sq.]  and  Modern  Jerusalem ;  "  and  alao  by 
•  See  Vol  I.  p.  287  sq.  [i.  424  «j  ] — A  Tipping  among  his  Plates  to  Traill's  Trans- 
view  of  the  arch  is  given  by  Bartlett  lation  of  Josephus,  VoL  I. 
in  his  "Comparative  Views  of  Ancient 
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in  style  and  age ;  and  that  both  belong  to  the  very  oldest 
remains  of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the  temple.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  senses  and  of  common  sense;  and  no  one  who 
visits  the  place  without  theory  or  prejudice,  will  be  likely  to 
have  any  doubt.1 

The  approach  to  the  southwest  corner  and  the  wall  further 
east  had  become  still  more  difficult  than  formerly,  bv  reason  of 
the  growth  of  the  cactus  by  which  it  is  bordered.  We  passed 
across  the  adjacent  field  to  the  B&b  el-Mugharibeh,  the  Dung 
gate  of  travellers,  in  the  city  wall.  Here  two  men  were  at 
work,  and  the  inner  door  of  the  gate  was  open;  so  that  we 
could  look  in  upon  the  space  or  chamber  within.  Ascending  to 
the  walk  upon  the  wall,  we  passed  round  upon  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  building  covering  the  south  entrance  of  the  Haram, 
under  el-Aksa.  Here  I  got  down ;  and  by  a  considerable  detour 
among  the  cactus  entered  the  building.  The  interior  however 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  accurately. — We  measured 
along  the  city  wall,  from  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  western  side 
of  the  Haram,  eastward,  to  the  angle  of  the  city-wall,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six  feet.  This  gives  proximately  the  length  of 
the  southern  Haram  wall  within  the  city  ;  but  there  is  probably 
an  element  of  error  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Haram  area  is  not  precisely  a  right  angle,  but 
somewhat  more;  and  this  would  throw  our  starting-point  too 
far  eastward,  and  make  our  measurement  too  short.  The 
thicket  of  cactus  prevents  all  measurement  along  the  wall  itself. 
Our  measurement  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  wall  will  be  given 
further  on. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  the  society  of  fellow  travellers 
from  the  old  world  and  the  new.  We  called  also  upon  the 
American  consul  and  his  family,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Beirut. 

Thursday,  April  29fA.  The  morning  was  occupied  in 
removing  to  our  rooms  in  the  Briiderhaus,  and  in  various  calls  ; 
one  of  them  on  Mr  Van  de  Velde  from  Holland,  and  two  friends 
from  London,  who  had  pleasant  lodgings  not  far  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  The  former  gentleman  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try since  November,  travelling  in  different  parts,  and  taking 
bearings  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  map. 

Our  own  lodgings  were  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  north 
of  the  Via  dolorosa  and  west  of  the  main  street  leading  south 
from  the  Damascus  gate.    The  place  was  approached  by  a  lane 

1  "  We  need  hardly  point  out,  that  the    various  places  all  along  this  side  of  the 


is  the  same  as  that  cloeo  to  the  bridge  ;  as  by  Mr  Catherwood  on  his  survey."  Bart- 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  riews.  Ictt,  Walks,  etc.  p.  142.  See  also  Tobler, 
•  *  •  The  same  masonry  6tiU  exists  in   Topographic,  I.  p.  469. 


wall  of  the  enclosure,  as  was  discovered 
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running  up  very  steeply  from  the  latter  street,  and  then  bend- 
ing towards  the  left  till  it  is  joined  by  another  coming  north 
from  the  Via  dolorosa.1  The  house  is  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  this  irregular  block,  in  a  court ;  and  south  of  it  the  interior 
of  the  block  is  an  open  field  extending  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa 
and  the  street  of  the  Damascus  gate  ;  except  that  there  is  a 
narrow  and  in  some  parts  sunken  line  of  houses  bordering  those 
streets ;  the  surface  of  the  field  at  the  corner  of  the  two  being 
several  feet  higher  than  those  streets.  In  the  same  corner  of 
this  field  stands  the  single  column  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
legendary  Porta  judiciaria  ;  to  which  we  thus  had  access  from 
our  lodgings. — The  Bruderhaus  was  so  called,  as  having  been 
occupied  by  four  missionary  Brethren,  mechanics,  sent  out  in 
1846  and  1848  by  the  exertions  of  Spittler  of  Basel.*  The 
general  idea  was,  that,  living  here  together  unmarried,  and 
teaching  native  youths  mechanical  arts  and  trades  in  connection 
with  religious  instruction,  they  might  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  exert  an  influence  as  Christians,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  But  their  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  and  three  of 
the  brethren  had  already  left  and  gone  into  other  employments, 
where  they  might  labour  more  effectively,  and  without  the  re- 
straint of  celibacy.  One  of  them  was  now  connected  with  the 
English  schools,  and  another  with  the  English  farm.  The  one 
who  remained,  Mr  Midler,  our  host,  was  from  the  Schwarzwald  ; 
and  had  the  simple  piety  of  southern  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  skill  of  his  native  region.  He  had  two  or  threo 
Arab  boys  in  his  workshop  below  ;  while  the  large  upper  rooms 
were  hired  out.  He  too  seemed  to  have  the  conviction,  that  he 
could  probably  labour  to  more  purpose  in  some  other  sphere. 

After  completing  our  arrangements,  we  went  out  in  the  fore- 
noon to  examine  the  antiquities  along  the  street  of  the  bazar. 
This  street  extends  from  about  midway  of  the  Y&fa  Grate  street 
northwards  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Damascus  gate.  It  is  crossed 
at  about  half  way  by  the  Via  dolorosa  ;  and  its  northern  portion 
is  referred  to  above,  and  may  be  called  for  shortness  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  street. — At  the  southern  end,  close  upon  each  side  of 
this  street,  is  a  shorter  parallel  street ;  that  on  the  west  extending 
north  to  the  southern  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
thereabouts  ;  while  that  on  the  east  reaches  only  about  half  as 
far.  These  three  streets,  so  far  as  they  are  thus  parallel,  are 
covered  by  flat  roofs,  with  openings  left  for  light.  Along  their 
sides  are  arched  spaces  or  vaults,  which  serve  as  the  shops  of 

1  Theae  two  lanes  are  not  marked  in  our   as  aim  on  Tobler**,  and  on  that  of  the 


copied  mainly  from  that  of  Mr  Cathcr-  3  Wolff  p.  100.  Tobler,  Topographie  I, 
wood.    Thejr  are  found  on  our  new  Plan,    p.  395. 
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merchants  and  artisans.  The  middle  one  is  the  principal 
bazar ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  other  two  had  been  con* 
structed  later,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
this  market-place. — 'On  the  west  of  these  bazars  is  the  higher 
ground,  on  which  once  stood  the  hospital  of  St.  John  with  its 
appurtenances  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  the  ground  is  also 
higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  bazar  ;  so  that  one  can  cross  above 
from  one  side  to  the  other  upon  the  flat  roofs,  almost  without  per- 
ceiving that  there  are  streets  below.  It  seems  very  evident,  that 
all  these  streets  have  been,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  way, 
excavated  through  what  was  then  higher  ground,  which  thus  now 
remains  on  either  side  ;  and  that  the  shops  or  vaults  along  them 
were  in  like  manner  excavations.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  were 
obviously  not  first  built  up,  and  then  covered  over  with  earth 
from  elsewhere. 

All  these  streets  have  the  usual  character,  a  deep  square 
channel  in  the  middle,  just  wide  enough  for  animals  to  pass  each 
other.  In  the  middle  bazar  this  channel  is  laid,  through  most 
of  its  length,  with  large  antique  stones,  forming  the  covering  of 
a  sewer,  which  is  drained  towards  the  south.  These  stones  ex- 
hibit no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  if  one  ever  existed,  it  has  been  com- 
pletely worn  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  these 
bazars  occupy  the  identical  place  of  the  market  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century ;  close  upon  which  were  the 
splendid  Propyloea  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  immediately 
on  the  ea6t  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.1  The  monk  Bernard,  who 
was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  870,  and  lodged  in  the  hospital 
of  Charlemagne  adjacent  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  remarks, 
that  in  front  of  the  same  was  a  forum  or  market ;  and  every 
one  doing  business  there  paid  yearly  two  gold  pieces.*  This  was 
probably  the  annual  rent  of  a  vault  or  shop. 

Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  bazar,  a  street  comes  up  from 
the  southeast ;  and  another  goes  off  westwards,  ascending  grad- 
ually to  the  court  on  the  south  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. This  latter  street  affords  the  only  access  to  that  church 
from  this  quarter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same,  before 
reaching  the  said  court,  there  is  a  beautiful  Koman  or  Byzantine 
portal,  with  a  round  arch,  and  ornaments  of  delicate  and  elab- 
orate sculpture.  This  leads  into  an  open  place  on  the  south  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  once  stood  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  de  Latina*  The  eastern  end  and  arched  recess  of 
this  or  of  some  like  building,  still  remain.    Adjacent  to  these 

1  Euseb.  Vit  Const.  8.  39  to*  aifrijt  tians  anno  solvit  duos  aureos  flli  qui  illud 

/i«n»T  wKardas  kyopas.  providet."    See  Vol.  I.  p.  892  *q.  [U.  42.] 

'  Bernard.  10,  "  Ante  ipsum  hospitalo  '  See  Vol  I.  p.  894.  [il  44.] 
est  forum,  pro  quo  nniusquuque  ibi  nego- 
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on  the  south,  is  the  ruin  of  a  structure  resembling  a  Khan, 
obviously  once  the  Xenodochium,  which  was  connected  with  the 
church.1 — Passing  in  at  the  said  portal,  and  ascending  around  the 
eastern  side  of  these  ruins,  the  cradle  of  the  knights  Hospital- 
ers, we  looked  at  the  ground  further  south,  now  an  open  field  or 
pasture,  and  compared  its  elevation  with  the  streets  below  on 
the  south  and  east.  Those  on  the  east  are  the  bazars  just 
described  ;  that  on  the  south  is  the  street  from  the  Yafa  gate, 
and  is  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  open 
ground  above.  Along  this  latter  street,  westward  from  the 
bazars,  is  a  line  of  pointed  arches  or  vaults  extending  nearly  to 
the  next  corner  ;  they  are  larger  and  finer  than  those  along  the 
bazars  ;  and  are  now,  like  the  latter,  occupied  as  shops  by 
artisans.  Just  at  the  corner  of  the  bazars  is  a  short  tract  of 
wall  built  up  of  bevelled  stones.  Some  of  the  work  here  looks 
ancient  at  first,  the  stones  being  much  decayed ;  but  on  com- 
paring them  with  some  of  those  in  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
adjacent  vaults,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  the  same  character,  soft, 
and  easily  worn  away  by  the  weather.  Both  the  corner  and  the 
arches  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  ;  and  both  obviously 
stood  in  connection  with  the  great  palace  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John.* 

On  the  elevated  plot  above  mentioned,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  western  bazar,  and  just  south  of  the  middle  point  of  the 
same,  is  seen  a  fragment  of  masonry,  perhaps  a  pier  or  the  corner 
of  a  projection  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  same  palace.  This 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  a  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  indeed  much  decayed  ;  but  on  examination  they  are 
at  once  seen  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  pointed 
arches  along  the  street  on  the  south  ;  many  of  which  are  in  like 
manner  decayed.  There  is  indeed  here  no  trace  of  an  antiquity 
greater  than  that  of  the  palace ;  to  which  the  fragment  obviously 
belonged.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  piers  of  a  portal ;  but 
a  strong  imagination  is  needed  to  make  out  any  trace  of  an 
arch.    These  remarks  are  the  result  of  repeated  examinations.8 

From  the  north  end  of  the  bazars  to  the  Damascus  gate  the 
street  is  single,  and  for  most  of  the  way  uncovered.  But  from 
the  corner  of  the  street  leading  down  by  Helena's  hospital,  so 
called,  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa,  it  is  again  roofed  over,  with 
openings  for  light,  as  before.  The  roof  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
high  enough  for  loaded  and  mounted  camels  to  pass  along  with- 


1  See  Vol  L  p.  394.  [it  45.] 

•  So  too  Mr  Whiting;  eee  in  Note  IV, 
end  of  the  volume. 

*  Holy  City  JL  p.  57.  Schulte  p.  61. 
Kraffi  p.  29.    Thi*  latter  writer  has 


wrongly  two  pillars ;  hut  properly  rejects 
the  antiquity  of  the  fragment.  So  too  Mr 
Whiting,  Note  IV,  end  of  the  volume. 
Tobler,  Topographic  L  p.  101. 
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out  difficulty.  This  covered  way  also  is  used  as  a  bazar  for 
workshops  ;  though  now  comparatively  deserted. 

In  the  open  street  or  place  between  the  bazar  and  this  cov- 
ered way,  on  the  west  side,  under  the  high  bank,  are  seen  three 
columns  of  grey  granite  ;  one  lying  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
covered  way,  and  two  still  erect  further  south.  These  columns 
are  directly  on  the  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A  fourth,  once  perhaps  connected  with  these,  lies  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  middle  bazar  on  the  south.  Just  at  the  left  of 
the  erect  columns,  a  blind  path  begins  and  winds  up  the  steep 
bank  behind  them  ;  and  so  leads  up  to  the  court  on  the  north 
of  the  present  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent.  This  court  is 
east  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  is  over  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  Helena  so  called,  and  that  shown  as  the 
place  where  the  cross  was  found ;  the  convent  being  on  its 
southern  side.1  From  the  court  one  looks  up  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Greek  portion  of  the  great  church.  Just  on  the  north  is 
the  entrance  to  the  immense  underground  cistern,  sometimes 
called  the  Treasury  of  Helena. 

Two  other  columns,  both  of  limestone,  are  still  standing  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  bazar  ;  one  built  into  the  wall 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  the  other  taller,  but  so  surrounded  by 
houses,  that  only  its  top  is  seen.  These  of  course  stood  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  columns. 

Amid  the  very  many  objects  which  called  for  examination 
during  our  former  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1838,  our  attention  was 
not  directed  to  these  granite  columns  ;  which  had  stood  unnoticed 
for  centuries.  They  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  Schultz  in  1845  ;  and  made  to  do  duty  as  remains  of 
the  ancient  second  wall.*  In  the  following  year  (1846)  I  ven- 
tured to  express  the  opinion,  that  these  columns  had  originally 
made  part  of  the  splendid  Propylcea  on  the  east  of  the  great 
Basilica  erected  by  Constantine.'  According  to  Eusebius  this 
Basilica  was  separated  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  an  open 
court ;  and  beyond  it,  (on  the  east,)  was  another  open  court 
towards  the  entrances,  with  cloisters  (aroai)  on  each  side,  and 
gates  in  front ;  "  after  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  street  of 
the  market,4  the  beautiful  Propylcea  (vestibule)  of  the  whole 
structure  presented  to  those  passing  by  on  the  outside  the  won- 
derful view  of  the  things  seen  within.8"    At  the  very  point 

1  Prof.  Willis  in  Holy  City,  II.  p.  224.  Valesius ;  and  because  this  accords  best 

1  E.  G.  Schultz,  Jerusalem,  p.  60.  with  the  characte  of  the  ground.  Prof. 

■  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Aug.  1846,  p.  Willis  renders :"  middle  of  the  broad  mar- 

4fi6  sq.  ket-place which  certainly  is  justified  by 

4  Euseb.  fitdr'  atni)s  filaris  irXartl-  the  absence  of  the  article  before  iyopas, 

at  kyopas,  Vit  Const.  8.  39.    I  have  ren-  but  not  by  the  place  itself.    This  couM 

dered  this  by  44  street  of  the  market,"  in  not  well  have  been  broader  than  the  street, 
accordance  with  the  version  and  note  of       *  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  3. 39.  According  to 
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where,  according  to  tliis  description,  the  Propylaa  must  have 
been  situated,  are  still  seen  these  granite  columns ;  and  I  have 
been  gratified  to  find  my  own  opinion  sustained  at  a  later  day 
by  the  more  competent  authority  of  Prof.  Willis.1  At  present 
these  columns  are  much  lower  than  the  ground  on  the  west ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  originally  a  night  of  steps  led  up  from 
them  to  the  gates  of  the  court  above. 

Returning  to  the  covered  way,  the  important  point  to  bo 
noted  is,  that  the  street  is  here  carried  along  a  hollow  way,  exca- 
vated through  the  ridge  running  down  eastward  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rise  of  ground  on  the  western  side 
to  the  court  of  the  Coptic  convent,  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  the  surface  a  little  further  north  is  still  higher ;  so  that 
there  is  quite  a  descent  from  the  houses  standing  over  the  great 
cistern  of  Helena  to  the  roof  of  the  covered  street.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  covered  way,  and  on  a  level  with  the  roof,  is 
the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  we  formerly  lodged,  now  the 
residence  of  the  Prussian  consul ;  with  cypresses  and  other  large 
trees  growing  in  it,  and  at  least  one  immense  cistern  underneath.* 
Beyond  the  house  towards  the  east  the  ground  descends  again 
more  steeply. 

It  matters  little  here,  whether  this  ridge  be  of  earth  or 
of  rock.  I  suppose  it,  however,  to  be  mainly  the  latter;  al- 
though it  is  very  possible  that  the  passage  may  be  lined  with 
masonry.  The  chapel  of  the  cross,  under  the  court  above  men- 
tioned, is  understood  to  be  excavated  in  the  rock.8  The  cistern 
of  Helena,  further  north,  is  certainly  thus  excavated ;  and  the 
houses  over  it  still  stand  upon  the  crust  of  rock,  which  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  said  court.  On  the  east  of  the  street 
are  still  cisterns  in  the  rock ;  while  below  the  consulate  the 
rocky  ridge  comes  out,  and  crosses  very  obliquely  the  street  lead- 
ing down  by  Helena's  hospital.  Here  the  path  is  actually  carried 
down  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  house  of  the  Prussian  consul 
is  entered  from  this  street  by  a  covered  passage,  from  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  Beveral  steps  to  an  open  court ;  under  which 
is  a  large  cistern  hewn  in  the  rock.  Thence  several  more  Bteps 
lead  up  to  the  garden  and  main  dwellings.* 

Arculfus,  the  Basilica  itself  stood  over  the  an  opportunity  for  personal  inspection, 
spot  where  the  cross  was  found ;  Adam  nan.  Prof.  Willis  has  fallen  into  an  error  as  to 
1.  7.  the  relative  elevation  of  the  site  of  the 

1  Hoi j  City,  II.  p.  250.    Lond.  1849.      church  of  the  Sepulchre  and  of  the  bazar 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  824.  [i.  480.] — The  street ;  as  also  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
largest  of  the  cisterns  there  mentioned  is  the  ridge  above  described.  He  supposes 
under  this  garden.  44  that  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda  lies  at 

"  Holy  City,  U.  p.  222.  So  too  the  about  the  same  level  as  the  street  of  St. 
flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  chapel  Stephen"  or  bazar  street  (Holy  City,  II. 
of  Helena,  and  perhaps  also  part  of  that  p.  238) ;  and,  further,  that  the  rise  of 
chapel  itself;  ibid.  p.  220.  ground  behind  the  granite  cnlniuns  is  "a 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  for  want  of    bank  of  earth  (not  of  rock),''  while  tha 

Vol.111  -15 
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Towards  the  north  the  covered  way  ends  at  the  point  where 
the  street  is  crossed  by  the  Via  dolorosa.  I  have  formerly  made 
the  remark,  that  the  Via  dolorosa  seems  to  have  been  first  got 
up  during  or  after  the  times  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  the 
earliest  affusion  to  it  I  had  been  able  to  find,  is  in  Marinus  Sanu- 
tus  in  the  fourteenth  century."  1  This  writer  merely  enumer- 
ates for  the  first  time  the  legendary  sites  along  the  street ;  but 
has  not  the  name.  The  opinion  which  I  thus  ventured  to 
advance,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  document  of  the 
twelfth  century,  first  published  in  1843.*  From  this  document 
it  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  no  street  in  Je- 
rusalem bore  this  name.  The  one  now  so  called  by  the  monks 
had  at  that  time  two  names  in  different  parts.  West  of  the 
street  of  the  bazar  it  was  called  la  rue  du  Sepulchre  ;  while 
east  of  the  same,  quite  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  it  was  known  as  la  rue  de  Josaphat.'  In  the 
highest  part  of  the  said  street  of  Jehoshaphat,  overagainst  the 
temple,  there  was  at  that  time  a  gateway,  called  Portes 
doulereuses.4  The  ground  of  this  appellation  is  unknown.  The 
gateway  would  seem  to  have  been  the  present  Ecce  Homo; 5  and 
the  name  being  gradually  transferred  to  the  street,  the  latter 
became  the  Via  dolorosa. 

At  the  crossing  of  this  latter  street  and  that  from  the  bazar, 
on  the  northwest  corner,  considerably  above  the  street,  is  seen 
the  single  column  said  to  mark  the  place  of  the  supposed  Porta 
judiciaria.  It  is  of  limestone;  and  of  course  stands  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  pillars  further  south.  Only  the  top 
of  the  column  is  seen  from  without ;  the  bottom  is  in  the  back 
wall  of  a  coffee-roaster's  shop  below,  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  pedestal* 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  single  column  furnishes  in 
itself  no  evidence  of  a  gate  ;  otherwise  we  might  find  many  gates 
all  over  the  city.  Nor  can  the  tradition  of  a  former  gate  upon 
this  spot,  be  traced  back  among  the  Latins  further  than  the  end 
of  the  crusades  ;  while  the  Greek  church  is  said  to  have  no  such 
tradition  at  all.7    Brocardus,  in  1283,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 

covered  way  too  is  carried  through  "  rawed  Tom  II.  p.  631  sq.   Reprinted  in  Schnltz, 

ground ibid.  pp.  240,  241.    This  latter  App.  p.  107  sq.    Holy  City  L  p.  133  sq. 

statement  is  corrected  in  the  text  above.  Also  in  Vol.  II.  of  this  work,  App.  1L 

The  pavement  of  the  rotunda  cannot  well,       '  La  Citez  de  Jherus.  §  5-7. 

at  the  very  least,  be  leas  than  from  twenty       *  Ibid.  §  7. 

to  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  street  of  the      *  So  too  Schulta,  Jems.  p.  120. 

bazar.  •  Tobler,  Topogruphie  L  p.  253. 

1  See  Vol  I.  pp.  233,  262.  [L  344, 372.]       »  Tobler,  ibid.  p.  253.    According  to 

Marin.  SanuL  8.  14.  10.  p.  257.  this  writer,  the  Greeks  regard  the  column 

*  Seo  '  La  Cites  de  Jherusalem,'  a  de-  as  that  on  which  Peter's  cock  crew ;  while 

scription  of  Jerusalem  in  old  French,  of  the  another  Greek  authority  notes  it  as  the 

twelfth  century,  first  published  in  Ben-  column  on  which  the  sentence  of  Jesus 

gnot  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  fol.  Paris  1843,  was  postod  up. 
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Porta  judiciaria  ;  of  which  he  says  there  were  vestiges  in  the 
old  wall  of  the  city  ;  though  in  his  day  the  gate  of  that  name 
was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  modern  wall,  leading  out  to 
Shiloh  (Neby  Samwil)  and  Gibeon.1  He  gives  no  clue  to  the 
position  of  the  supposed  ancient  gate.  F.  Fabri  in  1483  is 
somewhat  more  explicit ;  passing  down  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  along  the  street  of  the  bazar  northwards,  he  saw  the 
ancient  gate,  of  which  half  an  arch  of  thick  wall  remained  ;  and 
leaving  this  on  the  right  hand,  he  came  afterwards  to  the  house 
of  Veronica,  so  called,  now  shown  on  the  east  of  the  bazar 
street.8  This  would  bring  the  grate  somewhere  into  the  vicinity 
of  its  present  site  ;  but  would  place  it  at  least  on,  or  near,  the 
opposite  southeast  corner  of  the  crossing.  A  century  later  the 
gate  was  definitely  fixed  in  its  present  position,  and  with  the 
one  column.8 

So  much  for  this  "  traditionary  gateway  ; "  which,  like  the 
granite  columns  further  south,  has  been  referred  to  as  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  second  walL4 

The  places  and  objects  thus  far  enumerated  were  all  visited 
and  examined  during  the  forenoon  of  this  day.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  I  have  also  incorporated  the  results  of  repeated 
subsequent  examinations. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  went  out  again  along 
the  street  leading  eastward  to  the  present  St.  Stephen's  gate,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  measuring  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Haram.  In  this  street,  on  the  east  of  the  street  which  comes  down 
southeast  along  the  low  ground  from  the  Damascus  gate,  there  is 
at  first  a  very  considerable  rise  as  far  as  to  the  Serai,  the 
residence  of  the  Kaim  Makam  or  military  governor,  used  also  as 
barracks.  The  same  is  the  legendary  house  of  Pilate.  On  the 
north  of  the  street  is  the  line  of  precipitous  rock.  Afterwards 
the  ground  descends  again,  until  it  becomes  level  along  the  north 
side  of  the  great  Birket  Israil. 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  governor's  house,  stands  what  is  now  known  as  the 
arch  Ecce  Homo.  This  is  pointed  out  in  monkish  tradition, 
as  the  place  where  Pilate  brought  forth  Jesus  to  the  people, 
saying,  "  Behold  the  man  ! " 5  It  appears  as  a  lofty  gateway, 
with  a  narrow  gallery  or  chamber  on  the  top. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  arch  or  gateway  is  in  the 
description  of  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  century,  referred  to 

x  Brocardus'c  &  p.  188.    Marinas  Sa-      *  F.  Fabri  in  Roissb.  p.  251. 
nntus  speaks  also  of  a  Porta  judiciaria;       »  Znallart  3.  p.  117. 
meaning  evidently  that  of  the  outer  wall;       *  Holy  City,  IL  p  53.    Schultz  p.  60. 

3.  14.  10.    He  says  nothing  of  any  gate  Krnfffc,  p.  31. 
along  the  Via  dolorosa  ;  although  ho  de-       "  John  19,  5. 
scribes  minutely  the  various  other  objects. 
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above.  It  is  there  called  Portes  doulereuses. 1  Marinus  Sanutus 
in  1321  speaks  here  of  a  lofty  arch,  against  the  stones  of  which 
our  Lord  rested,  as  he  bore  his  cross.*  A  century  later  it  had 
become  the  place  of  the  Ecce  Homo;3  and  such  it  remains  to 
this  day.  About  1620  Quaresmius  speaks  of  it  as  "nearly 
fallen  down  from  age."  *  It  seems  to  have  been  repaired  ;  and 
again,  in  1821,  Berggren  mentions  it  as  having  been  recently 
repaired  and  whitewashed.5  The  account  we  ourselves  heard, 
was,  that  the  present  arch  (not  the  piers)  was  built  about  thirty 
years  ago,  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  Dr  McGowan's 
acquaintances  ;  before  which  time,  according  to  them,  there  was 
no  arch.    This  tallies  with  the  statement  of  Berggren. 

But  the  gateway  itself  is  evidently  older  than  the  tradition. 
As  seen  at  present,  the  arch  rests  on  each  side  on  a  pier,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  There  is  likewise  an  orna- 
mented cornice.  The  masonry  of  these  piers  may  perhaps  bo 
referred  to  the  epoch  of  Hadrian,  or  possibly  to  that  of  Herod ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  size  of  the  stones  or  in  their  charac- 
ter to  carry  the  work  back  any  further.6  I  may  perhaps  again 
recur  to  this  gateway. 

Passing  on  eastward  down  the  street,  we  stopped  to  look  at 
what  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  tower  on  the 
north  side,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  barracks,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  first  entrance  to  the  Haram.  As  a  work  of  anti- 
quity, however,  it  does  not  bear  examination.  The  stones  indeed 
are  many  of  them  bevelled,  and  apparently  ancient ;  but  they 
are  not  large,  and  there  are  chinks  and  interstices  filled  in  with 
thin  pieces  and  smaller  stones ;  showing  that  the  •  bevelled 
stones  are  not  in  their  original  position.  Looking  in  at  a 
window,  we  perceived  that  the  interior  is  now  a  Sheikh's  tomb  ; 
and  could  see  part  of  a  fluted  granite  column,  and  also  the 
stump  of  another  not  fluted.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
another  instance  of  a  fluted  column  in  the  Holy  City.  Wo 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  admission. 

We  looked  also,  in  passing,  at  the  great  reservoir.  Its 
southern  wall  is  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  small  stones 
seen  are  only  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  portion  of  this  covering. 
The  wall  and  arches  at  the  west  end  are  likewise  built  of  small 
stones  ;  and  although  the  arches  are  round,  yet  the  whole  work 
has  the  appearance  of  no  great  antiquity.7 

1  See  above,  p.  170.  only  the  piers,  but  also  the  arch  itself  aa 

1  M.  Sanut  3.  14.  10.  Roman;  IL  p.  327. 

•  Gumpenberg,  A.  D.  1449,  in  Reissb.  7  See  Vol  I.  pp.  294  sq.'  330.  [i.  434, 
p.  462.  489  sq.]    "The  southern  vault  extend* 

*  II.  p.  207,  "  pro  vetuetate  pane  demo-  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  and  the  other 
Htus."  apparently  the  same.    At  the  extremity 

*  Bercgren,  Reise  III.  p.  36.  of  the  former  was  an  opening  [above]  for 

•  hi.  De  Saulcy  seems  to  consider,  not  drawing  up  water.   Tho  vaults  are  stuc- 
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We  now  went  out  through  St.  Stephen's  gate  ;  and,  passing 
along  southwards  among  the  Muslim  tombs,  examined  the  wall 
of  the  Uaram  quite  to  the  southeast  corner.  Many  Muhamme- 
dan  women  were  among  the  tombs  ;  it  being  the  eve  of  Friday, 
their  Sabbath,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  their  friends.  They  had  left  the  spot  before  we  returned  ;  and 
we  were  thus  able  to  measure  the  length  of  the  wall,  as  we  came 
back,  without  interruption. 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Haram  area,  we 
have  first  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the  wall  of  a  corner 
tower  or  bastion,  extending  83  £  feet,  and  projecting  at  the 
south  side  7J  feet  beyond  the  general  line  of  wall.  The  bevelled 
stones  of  this  tower  are  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  up  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  wall ;  and  similar  large  stones  are  seen 
also  as  carried  around  the  corner  in  the  northern  wall  within  the 
city.  I  measured  one  stone  at  the  southeast  corner,  which  forms 
the  projection ;  it  was  23  feet  9  inches  long,  3  feet  high,  and  5 
feet  2  inches  wide.  This  tower  is  obviously  an  ancient  work ; 
although  the  stones  are  less  smooth  and  the  masonry  less  elabo- 
rate, than  at  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews. 

Next  follows  a  line  of  wall  or  curtain,  extending  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Golden  gate,  373  feet.  Here  are  large  stones 
in  some  parts  in  the  lower  courses  ;  but  they  are  irregular,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  are  in  their  original  place.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  part  is  that  of  a  wall  rebuilt  out  of  former 
materials,  irregularly  thrown  together. 

The  Golden  gate  is  in  a  projection  55  feet  long,  and  stand- 
ing out  Bix  feet  before  the  wall.  It  is  a  double  gateway,  hav- 
ing two  round  arches  side  by  side  of  fine  Roman  work  and  orna- 
mented. The  wall  forming  this  projection,  on  each  side  of  the 
gateway  and  above,  has  been  built  up  anew,  4  feet  8  inches  wide 
on  the  north  side,  and  4  feet  on  the  south. 

After  this  all  is  later  wall  for  110  feet  8  inches,  to  another 
small  projection  of  two  feet.  I  Bay  later  wall;  because,  al- 
though some  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  courses  are  large,  they  are 
neither  hewn  smooth  nor  do  they  apparently  occupy  their  origi- 
nal places.  About  midway  of  this  interval  is  a  small  passage  or 
postern  through  the  wall,  now  filled  up.  It  belongs  obviously  to 
the  later  wall1 

From  the  small  projection  a  long  reach  of  839  feet  brings  us 

coed  ;  and  were  probably  constructed  when  them ;  Traill's  Josephus  L  p.  xliv.  De 
the  fosse  was  converted  into  a  reservoir Saulcy  II.  p.  109.    The  latter  writer  rc- 

S.  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1843,  p.  83.  gards  this  as  "  the  gate  of  Jehoshaphat," 

1  Having  failed  at  the  time  to  note  the  spoken  of  in  La  Citez  de  Jherunalrm.  This 

exact  place  of  this  postern,  I  have  given  is  manifestly  an  error;  see  Vol.  II.  p.  5C2. 

it  in  the  text  from  the  statements  of  Tip-  Schnltz  p.  114.  Holy  City  L  App.  pp.  133. 

ping  and  De  Saulcy,  so  far  as  I  understand  140. 

Vol.  m.— 15* 
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to  a  slight  break  or  crevice  in  the  wall,  which  has  been  sometimes 
regarded  as  another  projection.  The  wall  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  interval  is  obviously  late.  In  the  more  southern  part  are 
many  large  and  antique  stones ;  but  they  have  only  the  edges 
made  smooth,  while  the  middle  portions  are  rough  and  project- 
ing; thus  differing  very  much  from  the  large  stones  at  the 
wailing  place  and  elsewhere.  They  are  also  laid  up  very  irreg- 
ularly ;  and  obviously  did  not  belong  to  the  earliest  wall. 

The  supposed  projection  here  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
name.  At  the  bottom,  indeed,  the  lower  courses  of  the  next 
reach  do  indeed  project  about  six  inches ;  but  this  is  not  seen 
higher  up  in  the  wall.  This  point  is  68  feet  4  inches  north  of 
the  southeast  corner.  It  is  very  possible,  that  originally  there  was 
here  a  corner  tower  or  bastion  of  that  extent,  which  projected 
several  feet  at  this  point,  like  that  at  the  northeast  corner  ;  and 
that,  in  rebuilding  the  wall  the  latter  was  brought  out  into  a 
line  with  the  face  of  the  corner  tower.  At  least  the  perpendic- 
ular crevice  running  up  through  all  the  antique  courses  and 
above  them,  can  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan.1 

In  the  long  reach  of  wall  just  described,  besides  the  other 
irregularities,  are  seen  the  ends  of  quite  a  number  of  columns, 
which  have  been  built  in  horizontally  and  transversely.  On  one 
of  these,  projecting  more  than  the  rest,  Muhammedans  believe 
their  prophet  is  to  sit  to  judge  the  nations  gathered  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat. — At  the  south  end  of  the  line,  near  the 
supposed  projection,  the  stones,  though  large,  are  very  rude  ; 
and  there  is  an  appearance  in  two  of  them  of  a  curve,  as  if  for 
an  arch.  But  an  arch  in  this  spot,  similar  to  that  near  the 
southwestern  corner,  is  inconceivable  ;  since  the  ground  falls  off 
at  once  and  very  steeply  into  the  valley  below.*  Besides,  on 
close  inspection,  the  stones  underneath  the  two  in  question  are 
seen  not  to  be  in  their  original  place  ;  they  are  laid  very  irregu- 
larly, and  one  of  them  projects  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The 
curved  stones,  therefore,  are  either  accidental,  or  were  so  dressed 
for  some  other  place  and  purpose.* 

In  the  interval  between  the  supposed  projection  and  the 
southeast  corner,  measuring  68  feet  4  inches,  wo  have  evidently 
a  portion  of  the  very  earliest  and  most  elaborate  masonry  of 
which  any  fragments  remain.  There  are  here  fifteen  or  sixteen 
courses.  The  stones  are  very  large,  bevelled,  and  hewn  smooth 
throughout ;  except  that  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  left  on 
the  face,  near  the  middle,  a  projecting  mass  eight  or  ten  inches 

1  See  Tipping**  fine  plate,  ffaram  Wall,  perpendicular  ones  directly  over  them,  but 

Southeast  Corner,  in  Traill's  Josephns,  higher  up  in  tho  wall,  the  fancy  of  M.  De 

Vol.  I.  Saulcy  finds  a  double  window  and  balcony 

1  Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  i.  p.  833.  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  IL  p.  113. 

1  In  these  curved  stones  and  in  some 
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high  and  as  many  in  diameter.  This  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  moving  of  the  stones.  Some  of  the  comer  stones 
are  twenty  feet  long ;  and  the  like  stones  and  masonry  are 
carried  around  the  corner  and  along  the  southern  wall.1 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  or  bastion  at  the  northeast 
corner,  and  also  the  probable  one  at  the  southeast  corner  just 
described,  it  seemed  to  us  very  doubtful,  whether  any  continuous 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  work. 
There  are  indeed  many  large  stones,  both  towards  the  south,  and 
also  north  of  the  Golden  gate  ;  but  they  are  rough  and  unfin- 
ished ;  and  appear  as  if  thrown  irregularly  together.  At  one 
spot  north  of  the  said  gate,  they  project  out  of  Sne  more  than  a 
foot  ;  as  also  under  the  supposed  curved  stones.  This  general 
irregularity  of  the  wall  (except  near  the  corners)  we  afterwards 
noticed  very  distinctly,  in  passing  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
below. 

RECAPITULATION. 
Beginning  at  the  Southeast  Carrier. 

Eng.  Feet. 

From  southeast  corner  to  supposed  projection,      .  68fr 
To  small  projection  of  two  feet,     .         .  839 
To  the  Golden  gate,  south  side,  .         .  HOj — 1018 

Golden  gate,  to  north  side,  ...  55 
To  the  projection  of  northeast  tower,  .  .  878 
To  northeast  corner  of  Haram,      .         .  83$ —  51 H 

1529* 

The  result  of  our  measurement  of  the  same  line  of  walls  in 
1838,  was  1528  feet.1 

For  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference,  I  insert  here  like- 
our  measurement  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram,  which 
not  actually  taken  until  the  following  Tuesday. 
The  stones  of  the  southern  Haram  wall  adjacent  to  the 
southeast  corner,  are  large,  finely  bevelled  and  faced,  correspond- 
ing to  and  connected  with  those  already  described  at  this  point  in 
the  eastern  wall.  There  are  about  the  same  number  of  courses 
still  remaining.  They  are  obviously  of  the  same  epoch,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  work.  The  same  order  of  stones  con- 
tinues much  of  the  way  further  west,  for  at  least  one  course,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  courses,  at  the  bottom ;  all  these  stones 
being  apparently  in  their  original  places.  At  about  90  feet  from 
the  corner  is  a  small  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch,  now  walled 

1  "  I  consider  this  to  be  the  finest  speci-  builder,  it  must  have  prodnced  the  effect 

men  of  mural  masonry  in  the  world.  The  of  gigantic  riliico  panelling;"  Tipping  in 

joint*  are  close ;  and  the  finishing  of  the  Traill's  Joseph  us,  I.  p.  xlv. 

bevelling  and  facing  is  so  clean  and  fine,  •  See  Vol  I.  pp.  268, 284.  [i.  895,  419.] 
that,  when  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
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up.  After  another  like  interval  there  are  three  lofty  gate- 
ways side  by  Bide,  with  round  arches,  now  likewise  walled  up. 
These  may  not  improbably  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Justinian  ; 
and  once  formed  a  broad  entrance  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
Haram.1  The  style  of  their  architecture  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  the  earlier  work.  The  junction  of  the  city  wall  with 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  made  by  a  low  6quare  buHding, 
or  rather  two  buildings,  forming  two  projections  in  the  external 
angle. — A  comparison  of  the  antique  portions  of  the  southern 
wall  with  the  masonry  of  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  and  that  at 
the  southwest  and  southeast  corners,  left  upon  our  minds  the 
strong  impression,  that  instead  of  this  portion  of  the  substructions 
being  of  later  date  than  those  further  north,  these  remains  of  the 
southern  wall  and  southeast  corner  present  decided  evidence  of 
higher  antiquity,  than  almost  any  other  portions. 


SOUTHERN  WALL. — MEASUREMENT. 

Beginning  at  the  Southwest  Corner. 

From  southwest  corner  to  angle  of  city  wall,  meas- 
ured along  the  city  wall ;  see  p.  164,         .         .  296 
Thickness  of  city  wall,         ....  8 
First  offset  of  building  in  the  angle,      ...  81 
Second  offset      44           44           ...  27$ 
To  southeast  corner,       .         .        •        .         .  650 

907* 


I  have  already  referred  to  an  element  of  error  in  the  first  of 
these  measurements  within  the  city  ;9  ami  was  therefore  not 
surprised  to  learn  from  Dr  Barclay,  who  had  measured  on  a  line 
nearer  to  the  Haram,  that  he  had  found  the  length  of  the  whole 
wall  to  be  926  feet.' 

Returning  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  which  stands  on  low  ground  just  north  of 
the  street  within.  It  is  now  a  deserted  most  On  its  eastern 
side  is  the  southern  end  of  a  ridge  of  higher  ground  ;  and  here 
there  has  been  such  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  against  the  wall 
of  the  church,  that  there  is  easy  access  to  its  roof  and  dome. 
This  high  ground  extends  quite  to  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
city  wall.    Indeed,  the  eastern  wall  is  carried  along  on  this 

1  These  were  not  the  openings  seen  by  Eng.  Feet. 

Maundrell ;  for  the  hatter  were  within  the  Mr  Catherwood's  in  1838,  from 

city  wall ;  Maundrell  Apr.  5th.  hia  notC8t 

»  See  above,  p.  164.  2-  Tb**  of  Woloott  and  Tipping 

"  My  measurement  in  1888  was  955  in  1842;  see  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

feet;  an  error  certainly,  but  I  know  not  1843,  p.  23,  915 

how  it  arose.    The  following  are  more  3-         K-  Smith  in  18**t  90Gi 

trustworthy;  The  latter  was  made  along  the  city  walL 
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ridge  ;  rising  on  the  inside  very  little  above  the  ground  ;  wliiie 
on  the  outside  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  rests  in 
part  on  scarped  rock. — We  met  at  the  church  a  descendant  of 
the  prophet  in  a  green  turban,  who  courteously  gave  us  informa- 
tion on  various  points. 

Friday,  April  ZOth. — We  this  morning  returned  a  call  from 
Dr  Barclay.  He  had  recently  removed  to  a  house  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  Zion,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  rock, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  fragment  of  the  ancient  arch.  From 
his  roof  one  could  look  over  into  the  Haram,  and  see  the  various 
buildings,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  grass-plot  and  the  many 
trees.  Nearly  opposite  to  us,  within  the  Haram  area,  in  a 
narrow  court  along  its  western  wall,  two  cypress  trees  were 
growing ;  these  formed  a  convenient  landmark  to  determine  the 
exact  line  of  the  Haram  area  in  this  part,  when  looked  at  from 
a  distance.  It  needed  but  a  glance  from  this  spot  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  western  wall  of  that  area,  from  the  northwestern 
to  the  southwestern  corners,  runs  in  a  straight  line.  This,  how- 
ever, we  saw  still  more  definitely  on  the  following  day.  Dr 
Barclay  was  also  making  arrangements,  to  obtain  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  directly  opposite  the  arch,  as 
a  garden,  io  order  to  be  able  to  dig  in  search  of  a  possible  western 
abutment  or  termination,  corresponding  to  the  arch.  Whether 
any  such  will  ever  be  found,  seems  very  problematical. 

Here  too  we  could  look  down  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
causeway  leading  across  the  valley  below  to  the  gate  of  the 
Haram.  There  are  two  or  three  open  spots  on  this  side,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  vaults  extending  underneath  the 
causeway.  Our  friend  thought  he  could  obtain  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  among  his  Muslim  acquaintances ;  but  was 
not  successful  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city.  Yet  we 
learned  something  more  the  next  day.  Dr  B.  was  also  working 
at  a  large  plan  of  the  city  from  actual  survey  ;  which  latter  had 
been  nearly  completed. 

Returning  home,  we  went  out  again  to  the  Damascus 
gate  ;  and  there  looked  once  more  at  the  ancient  room  built  up 
of  massive  stones  on  its  eastern  side.  Then,  mounting  upon  the 
wall,  we  kept  along  it  quite  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  city  ; 
and  thence  southwards  to  near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Our 
object  was  to  examine  the  general  make  of  the  ground. 

Stopping  for  a  time  on  the  highest  point  of  the  wall,  where 
it  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  I  regard  as  Bezetha,  we 
looked  at  the  isolated  hill  further  north,  under  which  is  the 
grotto  of  Jeremiah,  so  called.  The  opposite  fronts  of  these 
two  hills  are  precipitous  rock  ;  and  naturally  suggest  the  idea, 
that  the  two  hills  may  once  have  been  united  by  a  ridge,  which 
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having  been  used  as  a  quarry  has  since  disappeared.  It  struck 
me  now  as  more  probable,  that  this  break  is  not  artificial ;  but 
that  this  eminence,  with  Bezetha  and  Moriah,  belonged  to  a 
ledge  of  rock  rising  up  at  intervals  into  these  hills.1 

Directly  on  the  east  of  this  northern  hill  a  small  valley  or 
depression  comes  from  the  north  ;  and,  entering  the  city  just  east 
of  Herod's  gate,  so  called,  passes  down  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion near  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  between  the  eastern  slope 
of  Bezetha  and  the  high  ground  along  the  eastern  wall  described 
yesterday.  It  has  here  a  broad  level  bottom  ;  and  traces  of  it  are 
seen  extending  through  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  where 
it  forms  a  slight  depression  outside,  just  south  of  St.  Stephen's 
gate. 

The  ridge  of  higher  ground  lying  along  the  city  wall  on  the 
north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  is  at  the  northeast  corner  cut 
through  by  the  trench  of  the  city  wall.  The  ground  is  here  not 
so  high  as  further  south  ;  and  further  north  it  spreads  out 
into  a  broad  low  swell  of  land,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
hill.  In  the  depression  east  of  Herod's  gate  is  a  reservoir  in  the 
city  trench,  where  we  saw  men  drawing  water  in  skins,  and 
transporting  it  into  the  city  on  donkeys.  It  is  filled  in  the  rainy 
Beason  by  the  water  which  flows  down  the  valley.  It  might 
seem,  from  some  of  the  maps,  as  if  the  water  passed  along  the 
trench  from  this  reservoir  to  the  small  tank  near  St.  Stephen's 
gate  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  water  from  the  latter 
reservoir  supplies  a  bath  in  the  city,  just  by  the  Btreet  south  of 
the  church  of  St.  Anne.* 

As  we  returned  home  along  the  street  from  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  we  looked  again  at  the  supposed  ancient  tower  already 
described  ; '  and  also  sought  for  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  coming 
perhaps  from  some  point  near  Herod's  gato  to  the  Haram  at  this 
spot.  Nothing  however  of  the  kind  was  to  be  discovered.  The 
only  structure,  which  might  possibly  at  first  admit  of  such  a 
suggestion,  is  the  mosk  el-Mamuniyeh,  formerly  the  church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  of  the  time  of  the  crusades/  Its  walls  do 
not  indicate  antiquity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  new  English  cemetery, 
situated  on  the  southwestern  flank  of  Zion,  below  the  brow,  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  Hinnom.    Here  were  formerly  terraces 

1  This  suggestion  of  a  former  junction  parallel  strata  of  which  Schultz  and  Ga- 

of  the  two  hills  was  perhaps  first  made  by  dow  speak,  the  latter  (Tobler)  could  not  di*- 

myself;  see  Vol.  I.  p.  231.  p.  34a.]    It  tingnish. 

has  been  more  distinctly  assumed  by  the  *  Gomp.  Vol.  I.  p.  828.  [i.  486.3 

author  of  tbe  Holy  City,  II.  p.  428;  by  *  Sec  above,  p.  172. 

Schultz,  p.  80 ;  by  Gadow  in  Zeitschr.  d.  4  Quarestnius  II.  p.  98.  Tobler  Top o^r. 

morgenl.  Ges.  III.  p.  39;  and  by  Tobler,  I.  p.  441. 

Topogr.  I.  p.  50.    Bnt  the  corresponding 
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for  cultivation  ;  and  these  have  been  converted  into  one  broad 
terrace,  on  which  the  cemetery  is  laid  out.  In  doing  this,  the 
slope  beneath  the  brow  was  dug  away ;  and  thus  there  has  been 
uncovered  a  large  tract  of  scarped  rock,  which  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  city  wall  in  this  part.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  wall  itself  were  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  rock. 
Quite  a  number  of  bevelled  stones  had  been  dug  out,  and  were 
lying  scattered  about.  Some  arches  and  several  cisterns  had 
likewise  been  uncovered.  In  one  place  a  flight  of  thirty-six 
steps,  cut  in  the  scarped  rock,  led  down  to  what  was  apparently 
the  surface  of  the  ground  outside.  The  cemetery  was  not  yet 
completed,  and  there  were  not  many  graves.  That  of  the  late 
bishop  Alexander  had  as  yet  no  monument. 

We  now  rode  to  the  American  cemetery.1  It  is  a  small  plot 
on  the  summit  of  Zion,  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  and  south  of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  surrounded  by  a  high  and  substantial  wall ;  with  a 
door  under  lock  and  key.  The  surface  has  been  levelled,  and 
was  now  covered  with  green  grass  ;  which,  however,  was  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  withering  under  the  rays  of  an  orien- 
tal sun.  There  are  here  but  three  graves  of  Americans  ;  those 
of  Dr  Dodge  and  Mrs  Thomson,  missionaries ;  and  that  of 
Prof.  Fiske  of  Amherst  College,  who  died  here  in  May,  1847. 
One  Englishman,  Mr  Waite  of  London,  also  lies  buried  here. 

Prof.  Fiske  was  an  old  and  cherished  friend  of  mine,  of  five 
and  twenty  years'  standing.  He  had  long  suffered  from  feeble 
health ;  and  when  he  was  wavering  as  to  his  journey  to  the  east, 
my  persuasions  had  not  been  wanting  to  encourage  him.  He 
accompanied  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith  and  his  wife  on  their  voyage  to 
Beirut,  and  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Mr  Whiting  travelled  with  him  to  Jerusalem.  Hero 
he  became  affected  by  an  acute  disease;  but  they  started  f<  r 
Beirut,  and  had  already  advanced  a  day's  journey,  when  the 
progress  of  the  disease  compelled  them  to  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem. After  lingering  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  house  of  Dr 
McGowan,  he  died  peacefully,  May  27th.9  His  body  lies  hero 
upon  Mount  Zion  ;  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the  celestial  Zion.  A 
neat  monument,  erected  by  his  friends  in  Amherst  College,  witli 
an  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  marks  the  spot. 

We  sought,  and  with  some  difficulty  found  again,  the  grave 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Latin  cemetery.3 

Passing  around  the  city  on  the  west,  we  examined  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  third  wall  on  the  northwest  and  north  of  the  city.4 


*  See  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  N.  W.  Fiske,  by  *  Vol  L  pp.  314,  315.  [  i.  465-467.] 
H.  Humphrey,  D.  IV  Amherst  1850. 
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For  a  considerable  distance  they  are  very  distinct ;  and  he  must 
be  committed  to  some  preconceived  theory,  who  would  deny 
them.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  southern  portion,  the 
towers,  and  the  massive  stones  among  the  olive  trees  towards  the 
northeast.  They  quite  correspond  to  the  description  by  Josc- 
phus,  of  the  general  course  of  the  third  wall. 

At  a  later  hour  we  went  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 
mainly  in  order  to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemue. 
so  called.  This  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  rotunda  ;  not  the 
exact  western  door,  but  the  one  next  north,  which  is  usually 
open.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  along  a  candle  ;  and 
it  was  well ;  for  the  lamps  afforded  only  the  least  possible  light. 
The  entrance  from  the  door  leads  through  the  chaj>el  on  the  left, 
that  of  the  Syrians ;  and  thence  into  the  crypt,  which  is  beyond 
it.  This  crypt  is  very  small.1  The  front  is  built  up  with 
masonry,  apparently  a  portion  of  the  circular  wall  behind  the 
galleries,  on  which  the  dome  rests.  The  back  wall,  which  is  curved 
and  irregular,  the  roof,  and  the  floor,  arc  solid  rock.  This  small 
crypt  has  evidently  been  excavated  in  and  under  the  rock  ;  but 
without  any  regularity  of  form.  Towards  the  southwest  are  two 
low  open  niches  for  bodies  cut  in  lengthwise  ;  and  towards  the 
northwest  is  the  appearance  of  two  others  now  closed  up,  as 
if  bodies  were  in  them.  In  the  floor,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  floor,  is  excavated  the  upper  portion  (towards  the  head) 
of  a  small  sarcophagus ;  which  then  is  further  excavated 
(towards  the  feet)  under  the  floor.  A  lid  once  covered  this 
upper  part.  The  length  of  the  whole  sarcophagus  is  only  four 
feet.  At  right  angles  to  this,  on  the  east,  a  similar  and  still 
smaller  sarcophagus  is  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  extends  under 
the  wall  in  front. 

That  here  is  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; 
but,  how  far  its  date  is  to  be  carried  back,  is  a  very  different 
question.  It  has  been  quietly  assumed,  that  this  tomb  existed 
here  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion  ;  and  that  therefore  the  spot 
was  outside  of  the  second  wall  of  the  ancient  city.8  But  even 
granting  that  the  tomb  existed  before  the  erection  of  Constan- 
tine's  church,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  infer,  that  it 
goes  back  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Rock- 
tombs  continued  to  be  excavated  around  the  city  apparently 
after  that  event.  The  monolithic  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  are  hardly  earlier  than  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  sepul- 
chres with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses  and  with  paintings, 

'  Sehultz  rightly  says,  that  a  man  can  •  Schultz,  Jerusalem  p.  96.  Hitter  Erdk. 

hardly  stand  upright  in  it;  and  that  it  can-  XVL  i.  p.  434.  Williams  Holy  City,  IL  pp. 

not  bold  more  than  three  persona  at  once;  194  195. ' 
p  96.    So  too  Quareaniius,  II.  p.  f>68. 
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south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  testify  to  their  Christian  origin, 
or  at  least  to  their  use  by  Christians.1  It  certainly  is  no  impos- 
sible supposition,  that,  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which 
intervened  before  Constantine's  undertaking,  this  tract  lay 
desolate,  and  thus  sepulchres  might  have  been  excavated  in  it 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  probability,  that  it  was  thus 
desolate  ;  for  had  it  been  covered  with  dwellings,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  would  have  been  at  once  received  as  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion  ;  which  according  to  express  Scripture  was  without 
the  city.* 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  hypothesis ;  for  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  tor  referring  this  tomb  even  to 
so  early  an  age  as  that  of  Constantino.  This  is  obviously 
true  in  respect  to  the  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  floor.  No  other 
instance  will  be  found,  I  think,  of  like  excavations  in  the 
floor  of  a  crypt.  They  are  also  smaller  than  usual,  and  differ 
in  form  from  all  other  sarcophagi.  It  may  however  be  said, 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  these  two  excavations  are  a  later 
work ;  while  the  crypt  itself  and  the  niches  perpendicular  to 
the  side  are  ancient.3  But  here  too  a  like  difficulty  meets 
us.  In  all  other  tombs,  where  such  niches  or  locnli  are  found, 
they  are  either  in  the  sides  of  regular  apartments,  as  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  and  of  the  Judges,  and  elsewhere  ; 
or  in  the  side  of  a  long  passage,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  exist  nowhere  else  in  a  crypt  so 
low  and  small,  so  irregular  in  form,  and  in  which  too  every 
thing  is  so  crowded  together.  Further,  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chambers  around  Jerusalem  are  all  excavated  horizontally  in  the 
natural  or  artificial  face  of  the  rock ; 4  with  the  exception  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  which  differ  from  this,  as  well  as  from  all 
others.  The  entrance  is  always  at  the  side,  and  never  from 
above.  But  the  crypt  in  question  is  nearly  or  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda  ;  and  while,  therefore,  it 
could  readily  be  excavated  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  church  ; 
yet  it  is  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
in  the  street  outside  ;  where  too  there  has  been  little  or  no  ac- 
cumulation.' If  therefore  the  crypt  existed  here  before  the 
church  of  Constantine,  it  was  a  deep  subterranean  excavation, 
made  apparently  from  above  ;  and  quite  unlike  all  the  sepul- 
chral chambers  which  are  still  so  numerous  around  the  city. 

1  See  Vol  I.  pp.  361  sq.  854,  355.  [  L  4  Seo  VoL  I.  p.  352.  [i.  522.] 

621,  624,  626.]  *  This  estimate  accords  with  the  judg- 

*  Heb.  13,  12.    John  19,  20.  moot  of  several  gentlemen  long  resident  in 

*  So  Schultz,  who  admits,  that  these  the  city.  Prof.  Willis  says  "  from  twenty 
sarcophagi  in  the  floor  may  be  later,  per-  to  twenty-fire  feet ; "  Holy  City  II.  p. 
haps  of  the  age  of  the  crusades ;  p.  97.  23& 

Hitter.  XVI.  i.  p.  434  sq. 
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I  have  thus  brought  forward  the  circumstances,  which  go  to 
show  a  probability  strong  enough  at  least  to  counterbalance  the 
mere  assumption  in  behalf  of  this  crypt,  that  it  is  of  high  anti- 
quity. To  these  may  be  added  the  destruction  of  the  church  by 
order  of  the  Khalif  el-Hakim  in  the  eleventh  century ;  when  it 
was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  That  an  earlier  sepulchre 
like  this  would  be  left  unharmed,  is  hardly  probable. 

To  what  period  then  may  this  crypt  be  referred  ?  The 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  churches  reaches  back  beyond 
the  age  of  the  crusades.  The  two  brothers,  Godfrey  and  Bald- 
win, the  first  Frank  kings  of  Jerusalem,  were  both  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.1  It  was  not  unnatural  in 
the  crusadere  and  holy  men  of  that  period,  to  desire  that  their 
own  bodies  might  repose  within  those  sacred  precincts."  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  out  of  such  a  feeling  in  individuals  or  a 
family,  a  crypt  like  this  should  have  been  constructed  in  that  or 
an  earlier  age.  To  do  this  in  the  least  space  possible,  in  order 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  church,  what  better  device  than  to 
imitate  the  ancient  sepulchral  chambers  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ?  The  facility  of  the  work  from  within  the  church, 
the  irregular  form  and  contracted  space,  and  the  crowding 
together  of  the  loculi  ;  all  favour  this  supposition.  In  this 
aspect,  the  tomb,  even  if  we  suppose  it  unaffected  by  the  deso- 
lations of  el-Hakim,  cannot  have  been  constructed  earlier  than 
the  seventh  or  eight  century  ;  for  before  the  labours  of  Modestus 
no  church  existed  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. — There  may 
have  been  other  like  tombs  within  or  connected  with  the  church, 
wluch  have  disappeared  in  the  revolutions  to  which  the  edifice 
has  been  subjected.  Even  the  present  crypt  has  been  en- 
croached upon  by  the  wall  in  front. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  this  sepulchre 
upon  its  own  merits,  independently  of  all  topographical  and  his- 
torical considerations.  Hereafter  I  hope  to  show,  upon  the 
ground  of  these  latter,  that  its  existence  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  course  of  the  ancient  second  wall. 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  spent  by  invitation  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Jerusalem,  held  at  the  rooms  of  Mr 
Finn,  the  British  consul,  its  founder  and  chief  supporter.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr  Finn,  on  the  Ramah  of 
Samuel.  An  Arabic  letter  was  also  read  from  the  priest  of 
the  Samaritans  at  Nabulus  to  Mr  Finn,  inviting  him  and  his 
family  to  be  present  at  their  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.    It  was  a  singular  document ;  not  so  much 

1  Holy  City  I.  pp.  897,  404.  HeffigenGmbeabei8etzentie«en;wScliu]tz, 
*  "  Ka  ist  allerdings  wahr,  daw  die    Jerusalem  p.  97. 
Krcuzfahrcr  sich  gern  in  dcr  Kircbe  des 
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however  for  the  style,  as  on  account  of  the  person  and  the 
occasion. 

Mr  Finn  also  communicated  to  the  Society  the  following  as 
the  most  recent  statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
Holy  City,  obtained  by  him  through  the  Foreign  Office  from 
the  Admiralty  in  London  : 

Lat.  N.  31°  46'  35' 

Long.  E.  35°  18'  30"  from  Greenwich.1 

Saturday,  May  Ut.  This  was  to  us  a  busy  day.  It  was 
likewise  to  some  extent  a  rainy  day.  The  weather  throughout 
yesterday  had  been  hazy  and  lowering.  The  same  continued 
this  morning  ;  and  at  about  10  o'clock  it  began  to  rain,  which 
is  very  unusual  at  this  season.  It  held  up  after  3  o'clock  ;  but 
during  the  ensuing  night  there  was  heavy  rain. 

Dr  McGowan  had  kindly  made  arrangements  to  accompany 
as  to  several  points  of  interest  and  importance.  Indeed,  for 
admittance  to  one  or  two  of  these  we  were  indebted  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which,  as  a  physician,  he  is  regarded 
by  the  native  population. 

Soon  after  9  o'clock  Dr  McGowan  called,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman  and  bringing  with  him  his  dragoman,  a  native 
Greek  Christian.  We  first  went  to  a  place  near  our  lodgings, 
on  the  west  of  the  street  leading  to  the  Damascus  gate,  where  a 
house  had  been  torn  away,  and  excavations  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  new  foundations.  They  had  dug  a  hole  like  a 
well  nearly  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  at  this  depth  had  found  substruc- 
tions and  an  arch.  These  had  been  seen  by  our  friends  a  few 
days  before ;  but  we  were  now  unfortunately  too  late,  as  the 
hole  had  been  partly  filled  up. 

We  went  next  to  the  Serai  or  barracks  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Haram  area  ;  which  we  also  visited  on  our  former 
journey.8  We  were  at  once  admitted,  and  went  upon  the  roof. 
Besides  the  general  view  which  I  have  formerly  described,  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  following  three  particu- 
lars, viz. 

That  the  scarped  rock,  at  the  northwest  corner,  extends  for 
some  distance  along  both  the  western  and  northern  sides,  being 

1  The  authority  on  which  this  statement  Graves,  in  his  letter  to  me  from  Malta  of 

rMs,  is  unknown  to  me.    The  latitude  Dec.  1842,  that  he  had  carried  to  Jcrusa- 

is  six  minutes  less  than  the  mean  loti-  lem  three  excellent  chronometers;  but 

tudc  assumed  in  Vol.  L  p.  259.  [L  381.]  that  accidents  had  happened  to  two  of 

It  is  also  one  minute  greater  than  that  them ;  so  that  he  could  only  send  me  the 

found  by  Kiebuhr;  ibid. — The  following  result  of  the  remaining  one.    And  that, 

extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  F.  Beaufort  corrected  as  carefully  as  he  could,  gave  the 

to  the  author,  dated  Dec  13,  1855,  gives  longitude  of  the  Cosa  Nuova  of  the  Latin 

another  authority  for  the  longitude:  "It  convent,  at  35 a  18'  east  of  Greenwich. 

»ppean  from  tho  account  given  by  Capt.  ■  VoL  I.  244  sq.  [i.  360  sq.] 
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on  the  west  side  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  and,  further,  that  the 
■whole  area  at  the  northwest  corner  and  in  the  northern  part 
presents  a  surface  of  rock,  which  has  evidently  been  cut  away  to 
its  present  level.1  The  scarped  rock  along  the  northern  side 
near  the  corner  is  apparently  higher ;  indeed  it  is  reported  as 
being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high.8 

That  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  runs  in  a  straight 
line  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity.  This  was 
obvious  ;  we  now  stood  at  the  northern  end,  and  looked  along  it 
unobstructedly  for  two  thirds  of  its  length ;  while  beyond  that 
distance,  and  directly  on  the  same  line,  were  seen  the  two  cypress 
trees  adjacent  to  its  southern  end,  which  we  noticed  yesterday 
from  the  house  of  Dr  Barclay. 

That  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  on  which  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  stands,  there  is  a  visible  and  very  considerable 
depression. 

In  passing  down  again  from  the  roof,  we  paid  our  respects  to 
the  Kaim  Makam  in  his  public  room.  He  was  an  elderly  mild 
looking  Turk,  with  courteous  manners  ;  and  he  improved  the 
opjiortunity  to  elicit  a  little  medical  advice  in  behalf  of  a  daugh- 
ter.   We  sat  a  few  minutes,  and  took  our  leave. 

We  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  church  of  the  Flagellation, 
so  called,  in  the  same  street ;  and  then  ascended  to  the  mosk  el- 
Mulawiyeh,  which  crowns  the  very  summit  of  Bezetha,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  whole  city.  Here  we  were  freely 
admitted,  both  to  the  mosk  below,  and  to  the  rooms  which  have 
been  added  above.  These  latter  are  occupied  as  a  dwelling. 
The  original  structure  below  was  once  a  small  church,  known  to 
the  crusaders  as  that  of  St.  John." 

We  now  turned  along  the  street  of  the  bazars  ;  examining 
the  various  columns  on  the  way,  and  also  the  corner  wall  and 
arches  of  the  palace  of  the  knights  along  the  street  from  the 
Yafa  gate.  These  have  been  already  described.4  West  of  this, 
on  the  lower  corner  of  the  next  street,  which  runs  north  aloii£ 
the  west  side  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  Greek 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  occupies  a  square  plot  at 
the  angle  of  the  two  streets ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
church.  This  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.5  On 
digging  to  lay  new  foundations,  a  vaulted  room  or  chapel  was 

1  See  Vol  L  p.  244.  [i.  361.]    Cather-  »  La  Citezdc  Jherus.  7.  Tobler  Topogr. 

wood  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  p.  162.    KrnfFt  I.  p.  607  sq. 

p.  12.    Tobler  Topogr.  I.  p.  460  sq.  *  See  above,  p.  167. 

*  Kraft  p.  12.    There  is  here  not  im-  •  According  to  Tobler  the  rebuilding 

probably  some  exaggeration. — The  author  of  this  church  belonging  to  the  convent  of 

of  the  "  Holy  City"  says  20  feet,  and  re-  St.  John,  was  begun  in  1840;  Topogr.  L 

fere  to  Bartlett's  Walks;  where,  however,  pp.  284-286. 
1  find  no  such  speciBcation. 
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discovered  underneath,  entirely  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  for- 
gotten. On  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  it  was  found  to  be  an 
earlier  Greek  chapel  ;  measuring  from  north  to  south  along  the 
cross  forty  feet  or  more  ;  and  regularly  furnished  with  doors  and 
windows,  showing  that  it  once  stood  wholly  above  ground. 
From  the  bottom  to  the  ceiling  is  at  least  twenty  feet ;  and  this  is 
about  the  level  of  the  court  of  the  convent.  This  court  again  is 
four  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  street  outside.  This  subterra- 
nean chapel  still  remains  open  ;  and  we  descended  into  it  and 
examined  it.1 

The  entrance  to  the  convent  is  on  the  west,  from  the  street 
running  north  by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  the 
southern  part  of  this  street  there  has  been  of  course  a  great 
accumulation  of  rubbish.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
is  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  the  Btreet  descends  towards  the 
south  into  that  from  the  Yafa  gate ;  and  towards  the  north  as 
far  as  to  the  lane  leading  down  east  to  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  this  part  there  is  little  or  no  accumulation;  as 
is  shown  by  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  close  at  hand,  which  is  cut  in 
the  rock.  Down  this  lane  flows  all  the  water  from  this  portion 
of  the  street,  as  well  as  from  further  north,  where  the  street  rises 
again  towards  the  Via  dolorosa  eight  or  ten  feet.  Just  opposite 
the  church  it  is  nearly  level. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Prussian  "  Diako- 
nissinen  "  on  Zion,  where  we  were  courteously  received,  and  were 
struck  with  the  neatness  and  order  which  prevailed.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  English  school ;  and  we  afterwards  went  through 
the  Jewish  hospital.  This  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society  ;  and  is  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr  McGowan. 
Every  thing  was  neat,  and  appeared  comfortable.  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  friends  of  the  patients  were  admitted ;  and 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  females  in  the  rooms. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  first  to  the  house  of  Abu  Sa'ud, 
which  joins  upon  the  Haram  area  on  the  west,  and  indeed  ex- 
tends within  the  wall,  between  the  Jews'  wailing  place  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  This  house  we  desired  to  inspect, 
as  forming  one  of  the  supposed  angles  said  to  be  made  in  this 
part  by  the  western  wall.  While  yesterday  hesitating  how  he 
might  best  apply  for  admission,  Dr  McGowan  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  family  to  visit  a  sick  child  ;  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  to  us,  not  only  without  difficulty,  but  by  a  courteous 
invitation.  We  were  received  with  great  friendliness  by  a  young 
man,  one  of  the  family  of  brothers  who  now  occupied  the  house, 
and  were  led  into  the  upper  part  and  within  the  Haram.  Here 

1  This  is  the  chapel  referred  to  in  Mr  Whiting's  letter ;  sec  Note  IV,  end  of  tho 
volume. 
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the  house  has  a  narrow  court  of  its  own  on  the  south,  along  the 
inside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  ;  and  separated  on 
the  east  from  the  Haram  proper  by  a  thin  wall  of  its  own.  In 
this  narrow  court  are  the  two  cypress  trees  already  men- 
tioned. 

Towards  the  south  this  court  has  connection  with  the  build- 
ings which  fill  up  the  whole  southwestern  corner  of  the  Haram 
area.  Here  is  the  mosk  of  the  Mugh&ribeh  or  Western  Africans, 
into  which  we  were  conducted.1  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  first 
Kibla  erected  by  'Omar  was  pointed  out  to  us,  bearing  still  a 
Cufic  inscription.  The  large  room  which  occupies  the  southwest 
corner  has  windows  on  its  eastern  side,  through  which  we  looked 
along  the  double  row  of  vaulted  cloisters  leading  along  the 
southern  wall  to  the  mosk  el-Aksa. 

Returning  to  the  house,  we  were  led  to  an  upper  corner  room, 
with  windows  towards  the  east  and  north.  Here  we  looked  direct- 
ly out  upon  the  Haram.  Through  the  middle  of  the  room,  from 
north  to  south,  there  was  a  depression  of  a  few  inches,  imme- 
diately over  the  Haram  wall,  and  Berving  as  a  dividing  line 
between  what  was  within  the  Haram  and  what  was  without. 
The  family  live  and  sleep  outside  of  this  line  ;  but  repeat  their 
prayers  on  the  inside  ;  because  one  prayer  or  genuflexion  within 
the  Haram  is  of  more  avail  than  five  hundred  outside.  Here 
too  we  could  see  that  the  western  Wall  of  the  Haram  area  is 
straight  throughout.  We  were  now  at  the  cypress  trees,  and 
could  see  the  minarets  upon  or  next  the  wall  further  north,  all  in 
a  line  with  the  spot  where  we  stood.  The  very  intelligent  heads 
of  the  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  Secretary  of  the  government, 
gave  also  their  testimony,  that  the  western  wall  is  straight ; 
and  has  no  projections  or  angles  like  the  eastern. 

Another  brother  came  in  ;  and  the  two  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  my  companions.  They  had  visited  the  vaults  existing 
beneath  el-Aksa  and  further  east ;  but  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
vaults  west  of  el-Aksa.  After  coffee  we  went  to  the  room  of  the 
second  brother,  outside  of  the  Haram  ;  where  sherbet  was  served. 
In  descending  the  second  flight  of  stairs  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  we  passed  through  the  Haram  wall  not  less  than  three 
times  ;  first  out,  then  in,  and  then  out  again.  This  is  of  course 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall ;  and  is  wholly  of  modern  con- 
struction. 

We  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  grateful 
to  Dr  McGowan  for  having  procured  for  us  the  opportunity. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  house  had  been  entered  by  Franks  ; 
and  our  visit  aided  to  settle  the  question  in  respect  to  the  course 
of  the  western  wall.    We  had  thus  seen  it  from  the  house  of  Dr 

1  Soe  Mcjr  cd-Din  in  Fandgr.  des  Orients  II.  p.  86  sq. 
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Barclay  on  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion  ;  we  had  looked  along  it 
from  its  northern  extremity,  and  now  again  from  near  its  south- 
ern end  ;  and  in  each  case  with  the  like  result,  viz.  that  it  is 
straight  throughout  its  whole  course.1 

In  returning  towards  the  Y&fa  gate,  we  examined  the  ground 
near  the  northeast  corner  of  Zion  and  the  west  end  of  the 
causeway.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the 
two.  The  causeway  and  the  street  upon  it  pass  along  on  the 
north  of  Zion,  and  do  not  now  touch  its  northeast  corner ; 
although  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  is  understood  to 
bend  around  from  Zion  so  as  to  be  carried  along  the  causeway. 
If  the  latter  ever  formed  a  junction  with  Zion  in  this  part,  it 
could  have  reached  only  to  the  foot ;  never  to  the  brow.  Just 
within  the  street  leading  down  from  the  causeway  northwards,  is 
a  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  with  a  Greek  inscription  inverted. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical.  A  Greek  cross  is  on  one 
side  ;  and  the  name  IflANNHS  occurs  twice.* 

Turning  up  the  first  steep  lane  on  this  corner  of  Zion,  we 
called  upon  an  intelligent  Mussulman,  an  acquaintance  of  our 
friends,  living  in  a  house  on  the  very  northeast  brow  of  Zion. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  learning  ;  and  had  a  manuscript  of  the 
work  of  Mejr  ed-Din,  from  which  he  read  to  us.  We  asked  him 
respecting  the  causeway ;  in  which,  he  said,  he  had  seen  exca- 
vations made.  According  to  him,  the  great  sewer,  which  drains 
the  whole  city  north  of  Zion,  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  not  far  above  the  causeway ;  ■  and  is  continued  along 
under  the  causeway  and  making  part  of  it,  westwards,  till  it 
turns  south  and  is  carried  out  under  the  city  wall.  It  is  very 
large ;  so  that  he  thought  a  man  could  enter  it  on  horseback. 
Another  smaller  sewer,  he  said,  coming  from  the  west,  is  carried 
along  under  a  portion  of  the  causeway,  and  enters  the  larger 
sewer.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  passes  under 
his  own  house,  is  carried  (he  thought)  along  the  south  side  of 
the  causeway  ;  but  of  this  he  seemed  less  certain.  These  state- 
ments probably  have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  but  the  true  state 

1  So  too  Schultz  in  Holy  City  n.  p.  828.  southern  portion  of  tbe  substructions  of  the 

Tobler  Topogr.  I.  p.  xevi,  and  in  Zeitschr.  Horam  ares ;  Holy  City  II.  pp.  322,  3'J8, 

d.  Deutsch.  morgenL  Gesellschoft  VIL  p.  400. — Dr  McGowan  had  received  a  letter 

226  sq. — This  question  as  to  the  course  of  from  Prof.  Willis,  asking  information  on 

tbe  western  wall  of  the  Haram  is  in  itself  this  very  point ;  which  our  observations  of 

of  little  importance ;  but  lias  been  made  to-day  enabled  him  to  communicate,  Mr 

prominent  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  Plan  Bartlett  came  to  the  same  result  the  next 

of  the  English  engineers  (Aldrich  and  year,  1853 ;  Jerusalem  Revisited  pp.  74- 

Symoads)  it  is  laid  down  with  two  offsets  76. 

or  retiriug  angles  in  its  southern  part ;  and  a  This  inscription  was  copied  by  Krafft, 

this  error  again  has  been  assumed  as  fur-  No.  7. 

nishiag  evidence  of  the  later  date  of  the  »  Comp.  Tobler  Topogr.  L  p.  20. 
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of  the  case  will  hardly  be  known,  till  there  shall  be  opportunity 
for  extensive  excavations.1 

We  dined  at  6  o'clock  with  Dr  Mc  Gowan  and  his  lady  ; 
and  spent  the  evening  at  their  house  in  a  party  of  friends  and 
travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sunday,  May  2nd. — The  day  was  cloudy,  with  one  or  two 
showers  of  rain.  There  was  service  in  the  English  church  at 
10  o'clock  ;  after  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered. 
In  the  afternoon  the  service  is  regularly  in  German  ;  the  Rev. 
Mr  Reichardt  and  Dr  Valentiner  at  that  time  officiating  alter- 
nately.   Many  strangers  were  present. 

Monday,  May  3rd. — The  clouds  and  showers  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  were  over  ;  the  sky  was  serene,  and  the  weather 
delightful. 

About  10  o'clock  we  rode  out  through  the  Damascus  gate, 
and  looked  at  the  fragments  of  a  former  wall  half  way  between 
that  gate  and  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city.  At  this  spot 
there  are  several  traces  of  old  wall,  indicating  a  tower  or  angle, 
with  tolerably  large  bevelled  stones  and  a  trench.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  wall  that  was  superseded  by 
the  present  wall  ;  which  latter  here  stands  within  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  this  former  wall  may  very  probably  have  been 
itself  a  portion  of  the  ancient  second  wall,  or  built  upon  its 
foundations. 

We  now  rode  off  northwards  among  the  olive  trees,  seeking 
for  further  traces  of  the  ancient  third  wall,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  us  by  resident  friends  as  existing  among  the  trees 
in  a  lino  with  those  formerly  seen  by  us.*  We  found  these 
latter  ;  but  did  not  fall  in  with  any  others.  We  then  rode 
along  the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  St.  Stephen's 
gate ;  but  saw  no  traces  of  ancient  foundations.  Descending 
and  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  valley,  we  passed  along  by  Geth- 
semane,  now  enclosed  by  the  Latins  with  a  high  and  strong 
wall,  and  converted  into  a  pleasant  garden,  which  is  kept  locked. 
The  three  monuments  in  the  valley,  viz.  those  of  Absalom, 
James,  and  Zacharias,  so  called,8  have  each  of  them  in  front 
two  corner  pillars  attached,  and  two  others  in  the  middle. 
These,  with  their  capitals,  in  the  northern  and  southern  monu- 

1  A  passage  in  Mejr  ed-Din  refers  per-  tho  Mihrab  of  David.    It  still  exists  ;  and 

haps  to  these  sewers ;  and  very  possibly  parts  of  it  are  sometimes  uncovered.    It  is 

the  testimony  in  the  text  rests  mainly  on  a  gallery  solidly  vaulted.''    Fundgr.  des 

his  authority.  He  is  speaking  of  the  street  Or.  IL  p.  12C. — For  a  later  remark  of  Dr 

of  David,  i.  e.  the  street  leading  down  from  Barclay,  see  Sect.  V.  below,  under  "  Waters 

the  Yafa  gate  ;  and  says  it  was  so  named  of  Jerusalem,  the  Aqueduct." 
"  from  a  subterranean  gallery  which  David       *  See  Vol  I.  p.  315.  [  i.  465  sq.] 
caused  to  be  made  from  the  gate  of  the       *  See  VoL  I.  p.  849  sq.  [  i.  617  *q  ] 
C  hain  [in  the  Haram]  to  the  castle,  called 
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ments,  are  nearly  of  the  Ionic  type  ;  in  the  intervening  tomb 
they  are  nearest  Doric. 

As  we  passed  down  the  valley  in  this  part,  and  looked  up  at 
the  Haram  wall  above  us,  the  irregularity  of  its  construction 
was  seen  very  distinctly.  Except  at  the  southeast  corner  the 
large  stones  are  carelessly  laid  up.  At  the  upper  fountain  there 
seemed  to  be  no  change.  We  drank  again  of  the  water  ;  and 
recognised  the  same  peculiar  taste  as  formerly.1  Here  and 
further  south  we  had  above  us,  on  the  left,  the  village  of  Selwan  ; 
the  houses  of  which  are  mostly  built  each  in  front  of  a  sepul- 
chral excavation. 

At  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  likewise,  we  remarked  no  change. 
Women  were  washing  their  clothes  below  the  fountain,  and 
spreading  them  upon  the  rocks  to  dry.  The  rill  from  the  foun- 
tain is  brought  along  by  a  deep  cut  into  and  under  the  point 
of  rock,  which  forms  the  southern  end  of  Ophel ;  and  just  here 
is  the  washing  place  and  a  watering  place  for  animals.  A  broad 
wall  or  causeway,  with  a  path  upon  it,  is  carried,  near  by,  across 
the  Siloam  valley  to  the  tree  of  Elijah  so  called.  It  may  once 
have  been  a  dam  to  collect  the  waters  from  above ;  but  there  are 
now  no  traces  of  any  side  walls  or  of  an  upper  wall,  as  of  a  re- 
servoir. 

In  formerly  passing  through  the  subterranean  channel,  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  fountains,  we  had  measured  its 
length,  1750  feet  ;  while  above  ground  the  distance  from  the 
upper  fountain  to  the  point  of  rock  near  Siloam  was  only  1100 
feet.*  We  now  measured  this  external  distance  again,  and 
made  it  1200  feet  ;  but  the  variation  probably  arose  from  some 
change  in  fixing  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external  measurements  is 
still  too  great  ;  so  that  I  am  compelled  to  suppose  6ome  error 
in  the  former,  made  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of  incon- 
venience and  difficulty. 

From  Siloam  we  ascended  the  valley  above,  the  lower  Ty- 
ropceon,  to  the  city  wall  near  the  small  gate  Bab  cl-Mugha- 
ribeh.  As  we  rode  along  I  noticed  on  the  left,  just  above  Siloam 
and  also  further  up,  tracts  of  scarped  rock  along  the  hill-side, 
as  if  once  belonging  to  an  ancient  wall.  In  the  upper  part, 
likewise,  similar  scarped  rocks  are  seen  on  the  east  side.  All 
these  would  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  along  the  east- 
ern side  and  brow  of  Zion ;  and  not  improbably  also  of  one  on 
the  western  brow  of  Ophel.' 

In  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  our  servant  Rashid,  I  went 
out  to  examine  the  tract  of  the  city  lying  east  of  the  bazars. 

1  See  Vol  I.  p.  340  sq.  [L  504  sq.]  »  See  Vol.  I.  p.  312.  [  i.  401.1 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  339.  [i.  502,  503.] 
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My  chief  object  was  to  ascertain,  how  far  there  are  in  this  part 
any  traces  of  the  ridge  of  ground  running  down  eastward  from 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  I  first  passed  down  the 
street  leading  by  the  Tekiyeh,  or  Helena's  hospital  so  called.  It 
descends  along  the  crest  of  the  said  ridge ;  and  in  the  lower 
part  crosses"  it  very  obliquely,  and  is  carried  down  steeply  along 
its  northern  side  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  I  then  turned  to 
the  right  along  the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  or 
valley  ;  and  proceeded  in  this  street  to  the  causeway.  Here,  for 
several  rods  from  the  causeway,  the  street  descends  northwards  ; 
and  the  water  is  apparently  drained  off  by  the  great  sewer  spoken 
of  yesterday,  which  begins  just  here. 1 

Turning  back  I  now  entered  the  street  on  the  left,  between 
the  causeway  and  that  by  which  I  first  came  down.  Its  course 
at  first  is  west,  ascending  tor  a  short  distance  very  steeply ;  then, 
after  the  first  corner,  and  for  a  longer  distance,  north,  ascending 
about  as  steeply  ;  and  afterwards  again  westerly,  still  ascending 
gradually.  Here  another  street,  below  the  bazars,  comes  up  and 
joins  it  from  the  south,  which  also  has  here  a  rather  steep  ascent. 
From  these  facts  it  follows,  that  there  still  exists  in  this  part  a 
broad  termination  of  the  said  ridge,  lying  about  on  a  line  drawn 
between  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  great  mosk. 

Afterwards  I  went  with  Rashid  to  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and 
mounting  the  wall  on  the  east,  passed  on  as  far  as  to  the  highest 
point  of  Bezetha.  My  object  was  to  look  for  the  probable  course 
of  the  ancient  second  wall,  between  the  said  gate  and  the  fortress 
Antonia.  That  gate  we  had  formerly  recognised  as  ancient, 
and  as  in  all  probability  belonging  to  the  second  wall.  The 
problem  has  been,  so  to  draw  the  line  of  that  wall,  as  to  leave 
the  hill  Bezetha  outside,  and  yet  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
city.  The  wall  must  obviously  have  run  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  Antonia,  equivalent  to  the  western  end  of  the  present 
barracks ;  but  whether  it  was  probably  carried  along  the  foot  or 
the  brow  of  Bezetha,  there  were  no  data  to  determine. 

The  western  declivity  of  Bezetha  is  comparatively  short,but  very 
steep.  The  northern  wall  rises  steeply  from  the  Damascus  gate  ; 
and  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  the  rock,  which  is  here  pre- 
cipitous towards  the  north  ;  the  hill  having  either  been  cut  away 
or  exhibiting  a  natural  break.  Where  the  highest  part  of  the 
wall,  the  highest  tower,  is  now  found,  there  the  precipice  of  rock 
also  is  highest.  This  spot  is  upon  the  very  crown  of  the  ridge 
of  Bezetha  ;  and  just  here  also  the  ridge  drops  off  on  the  east 
by  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  then 
slopes  down  gradually  eastward.  If  now  we  may  suppose  an 
ancient  corner  tower  or  bastion  on  the  wall  at  this  high  point  ; 

1  See  above,  p.  187. 
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then  the  wall  might  readily  be  carried  from  it  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  quite  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Haram  or  near  it  ;  leaving  the  sightly 
mosk  el-Mulawiyeh  just  on  the  west.  Such  a  course  would 
bring  the  steep  and  short  western  slope  within  the  city  ;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  hill  itself,  the  more  level,  extended,  and 
habitable  part,  would  remain  on  the  outside. 

Something  of  the  like  kind,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
is  still  seen  in  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 
On  the  hill  bordering  the  city  on  the  southeast  are  the  remains 
of  the  immense  fortress  ;  from  which  the  city  wall  was  carried, 
for  a  long  distance  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  very  crest  of 
the  thin  and  level  ridge. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  a  course  of  the 
wall  being  supposed,  the  present  arch  Ecce  Homo,  the  piers  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  probably  ancient,  would  fall  directly 
upon  its  line.1  Was  this  structure,  perhaps,  originally  erected 
in  some  connection  with  such  a  wall  ? 

Tuesday,  May  4th.  We  rode  out  after  9  o'clock  by  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the 
east  of  that  gate,  as  also  at  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  few 
rods  out  of  the  gate,  at  the  left,  is  a  well,  stoned  up  only  in  part. 
Just  east  of  the  gate,  in  the  former  trench  of  the  city,  is  a  deep 
cistern  or  reservoir,  now  broken  and  drv.9  The  trench  was  here 
cut  in  the  rock ;  and  beginning  from  the  west,  now  extends  to 
the  point  where  the  precipitous  rock  with  the  wall  upon  it  is 
highest ;  the  broken  reservoir  occupying  its  eastern  end.  There 
are  at  present  no  traces  of  its  having  been  cut  through  the  rock 
further  eastward.  If  a  fosse  ever  existed  beyond  tnis  point,  it 
is  now  completely  filled  up.  None  certainly  was  needed  ;  for 
the  rock  above  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  security  of  the 
wall  without  a  trench. — This  circumstance,  that  the  trench  thus 
apparently  ends  underneath  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  seems 
to  confirm  the  view  I  took  yesterday,  viz.  that  here  was  probably 
a  high  corner  tower  or  bastion  of  the  second  wall ;  which  then 
ran  from  this  point  along  the  crest  of  Bezetha  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  Antonia. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  broken  tank,  but  still  under  the  high 
part  of  the  rock,  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  now  walled  up. 
From  it  a  long  subterranean  passage  leads  under  the  city  to  an 
unknown  distance.  This  is  obviously  the  Grotte  de  Coton  of 
Mejr  ed-Din ;  which  he  briefly  mentions  as  a  cave  under  the 

1  See  above,  pp.  171,  172.  Erdk.  XVT.  i.  pp  385,  392.  Singularly 

*  This  reservoir  has  sometimes  been  con-  enough  both  Schultz  and  KraiFt  confound 

(bunded  with  another  just  at  the  entrance  it  with  the  Grotte  de  Coton  mentioned 

of  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  described  by  further  on  ;  Schultz  p.  3G     Krafft  p.  131. 

Schultz.  pp.  36,  37,  comp.  p.  35.    Hitter  Rittcr  ibid.  p.  892  sq. 
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northern  wall  of  the  city,  extending,  as  some  supposed,  as  far  as 
under  the  great  mosk.1  The  following  was  related  to  us  in  Jeru- 
salem, respecting  this  grotto.  It  was  said  to  have  been  open  for 
a  short  time  in  the  days  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;  and  rumour 
affirmed  that  his  soldiers  entered  and  found  water  within.  A 
year  or  two  since  it  was  again  open  ;  and  Mr  "Weber,  Prussian 
consul  at  Beirut,  with  the  Mussulman  whom  we  visited  on  Zion, 
and  another,  went  in  and  followed  the  passage  a  long  way  ; 
but  as  they  had  neither  lights  nor  compass  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  the  direction  nor  of  the  distance.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, when  they  attempted  to  repeat  the  visit  with  lights,  they 
found  the  entrance  walled  up.  The  Mutsellim  had  learned  that 
Franks  had  entered  the  grotto.  This  account  was  afterwards 
confirmed  to  me  at  Beirut  by  Mr  Weber  himself.* 

Passing  down  by  the  Birket  el-Hcjjjeh,  where  men  were 
drawing  water  to  carry  into  the  city,  we  came  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  city  wall.  The  fosse  begins  again  at  or  near  the 
Birkeh  ;  and,  as  it  approaches  the  corner,  is  cut  through  the  nar- 
row ridge  along  the  eastern  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate  ; 
the  ground  here  outside  being  about  half  the  height  of  the  wall. 
In  the  eastern  wall,  next  to  the  corner,  there  is  nothing  special 
to  remark  ;  except  the  fosse  still  dug  in  the  rock ;  some  reaches 
of  scarped  rock  on  which  the  wall  is  built ;  and  some  rather 
large  stones. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Haram  ;  looked 
at  the  southern  wall ;  and  took  the  measurements  already  given 
above.8  We  also  examined  that  portion  of  the  ancient  southern 
gateway,  which  is  visible  from  the  outside,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  modern  city  wall.  Uppermost  is  seen  the  eastern  end  of 
what  appears  as  a  very  flat  arch,  resting  upon  a  large  bevelled 
stone  now  broken.  Just  east  of  the  arch  is  a  stone  with  an 
inverted  inscription,  which  has  been  several  times  copied.  The 
following  is  the  copy  and  translation  of  De  Saulcy  : 

TITO  AEL  HADRIANO 
ANTONINO  AVG  PIO 
PP  PONTIF  AVGVR 
D  D 

"To Titus  iElias  ITaclrianus  Augustus  Pin^,  Father  of  his  country,  High 
Priest,  Augur,  erected  by  the  Decnrions." 

'  In  Fundgr.  des  Orients,  II.  p.  134.  162.    The  cavern,  Dr  Barclay  says,  "  va- 

Holy  City  I.  App.  p.  163.  ries  in  width  from  twenty  to  one  or  two 

*  I  arly  in  l#i4,  an  entrance  to  this  ca-  hundred  yards,  and  extends  about  two 

Tern  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Dr  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  the  direction 

Barclay,  who  explored  it  with  lights ;  and  of  the  Serai  [barracks],  terminating  in 

wrote  a  brief  notico  of  it  for  Mr  W.  H.  a  deep  pit" 

Bartlctt,  under  date  of  March  l^t.  1854;  *  See  above,  pp.  175,  176. 
see  Bartlett's  Jerusalem  Revisited  pp.  161, 
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The  inscription  refers  withont  doubt  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  whose  name  he  also  bore. 
De  Saulcy  supposes,  that  it  was  originally  affixed  to  the  base  of 
a  statue,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  on  the  temple  area 
above ;  and  was  inserted  in  its  present  place  when  the  foundation 
walls  of  Justinian's  church  were  built  up.  This  seems  not  an 
improbable  hypothesis.1 

Below  all  this,  and  apparently  attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  is  a  portion  of  the  round  arch  of  a  gateway,  covered  with 
florid  ornament.  This  gateway  is  now  walled  up,  with  a  grated 
window  near  the  top.  By  clambering  up  with  difficulty  and 
sitting  in  the  window,  one  can  look  through  the  wooden  lattice  ; 
and  after  a  while,  when  the  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  he  can  discern  two  or  three  like  arches  further  back, 
and  can  see  the  light  streaming  in  from  a  crevice  beyond,  appa- 
rently at  the  entrance  in  front  of  el-Aksa. — For  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  this  gateway,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  description  of  Mr  Wolcott,  and  the  fine  drawings 
of  Mr  Tipping ;  who  together  gained  access  to  these  vaulted  re- 
cesses in  January,  1842.* 

We  visited  Siloam  ;  and,  returning,  I  took  Besh&rah  and 
rode  alone  by  way  of  Gethsemane  to  the  summit  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
as  seen  from  the  Wely  beyond  the  village,  impressed  me  anew 
with  its  dreariness  and  loneliness.  That  of  the  city  also,  as  seen 
from  the  village,  struck  me  more  favourably  than  formerly. 
The  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  very  perceptible.  The  north  side  of  the  Golden  gate, 
as  here  seen,  appeared  about  in  a  line  with  the  north  side  of  the 
platform  of  the  great  mosk. 

After  returning  home  I  walked  out  with  BesMrah  to  the  in- 
terior northwest  corner  of  the  city  ;  and  there  looked  again  at 
the  remains  of  the  old  tower,  called  KuTat  el-Jaltid,  which  we 
had  seen  on  our  former  visit.8  It  is  very  large ;  and  must  have 
been  the  corner  bastion  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  crusaders. 
But  the  remarkable  point  is  that  which  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  this  bastion  was  erected  upon  an  earlier  wall  (or 
corner)  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  three  courses  of  which  are  still 
seen  at  its  southwest  angle  running  into  the  mass  diagonally. 
Whether  these  stones  are  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  third  or 

1  De  Saulcy  II.  p.  117.— This  inscrip-  •  Wolcott  in  Biblioth  Sacra,  1843,  p. 

tion  was  copied  by  Dr  E.  Smith,  and  pub-  17  sq.     Tipping'a  many  drawings,  with 

li.died  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  notes  by  Isaac  Taylor,  are  found  in  TrauTg 

r»C2.    Also  by  Kraffl  in  1845,  p.  73.    De  Josephus,  mostly  in  Vol.  I. 

Saulcy  in  185 1,  aa  above.  '  VoL  I.  p.  318  [  L  47L] 

Yol.  IH.— 17 
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second  wall,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  that  they  belonged 
to  one  of  them  can  hardly  admit  of  question.1 

A  young  friend  from  Ramleh,  Murkus,  a  son  of  the  former 
American  consular  agent  at  that  place,  had  several  times  called  ; 
and  had  made  himself  useful  to  us  in  various  ways.  Being  a 
member  of  the  Greek  communion,  he  invited  us  to  visit  with 
him  the  large  Greek  convent,  situated  west  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  across  the  street,  and  connected  with  that  church. 
He  made  arrangements  accordingly  at  the  convent ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  accompanied  him  to  the  place.  We  were  ushered 
into  the  reception  room,  fitted  up  with  much  elegance  for  this 
country,  and  having  divans  around  the  whole,  except  a  lower  space 
by  the  door.  Here  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  preacher  of  the 
convent,  a  well  looking  and  very  intelligent  man  ;  then  by  the 
scribe ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Wakil  (deputy)  of  the  patriarch, 
the  acting  head  of  the  convent.  A  good  deal  of  conversation 
took  place  between  them  and  my  companion.  They  complained 
of  the  incoming  of  the  English ;  and  said  that  now  whole  vil- 
lages, unless  they  could  have  their  own  way,  were  prone  to 
threaten,  that  they  would  leave  the  Greek  church  and  turn 
Protestants.  When  reminded  that  the  Greeks  had  long  had  the 
like  difficulty  with  the  Latins,  they  said  the  Latins  gave  them 
much  less  trouble  ;  they  were  a  small  fiddle  and  made*  little 
noise  ;  but  now  a  big  bass-drum  had  come,  with  its  unceasing 
bum,  bum,  bum  ! — Their  schools  were  also  spoken  of,  which  Dr 
Smith  afterwards  visited  and  found  to  be  large  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  head  teacher  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
German  universities. 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis.  In  our  former  journey,  we  had  identified 
it  on  topographical  grounds  with  Betogabra,  the  present  Beit 
Jibrin ;  but  at  that  time  no  data  had  been  found,  by  which  to 
connect  the  two  names  historically.8  The  link  thus  wanting 
had  since  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Roediger.  In  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum of  Assemani,  published  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the 
martyr  Peter  Abselaraa  is  said  in  the  Syriac  to  have  been  bora 
at  Anea,  which  lies  "  in  the  district  of  Beth  Gubrin  ;  "  while 
the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  "  in  the  district  of 
Eleutheropolis."*    We  had  a  desire  to  learn  whether  this  iden- 

1  Besides  the  layers  of  large  stones  spo-  *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  58  eq.  [ii.  405  aq.] 

ken  of  in  the  text,  Messrs  Woloott  and  '  Assemani  Acta  Sancton  Martyr.  Ori- 

Tipping  found  "  a  doorway  in  the  north-  ental.  II.  p.  209,  colL  p.  207.  Allgem. 

west  corner,  leading  into  a  smnll  room,  in  Lit.  Zcit  1842,  No.  72.    Bibhoth.  Sacra, 

which  are  four  similar  layers :  "  Biblioth.  1844,  p.  217  aq. 
Sacra,  1843,  p.  30. 
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tity  was  known  and  received  by  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  day.1 

Indeed,  we  had  already  requested  Murkus,  a  day  or  two 
before,  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  and  had  given  him 
simply  the  name  "  Eleutheropolis,"  desiring  him  to  find  out  at 
the  convent  where  it  was  situated.  He  reported  to  us,  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  scribe  of  the  convent  ;  he  took  down  an  old 
book  and  searched,  and  then  said  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  situated  between  Gaza  and  el-'Arish.  The 
young  man  told  him,  that  we  supposed  it  was  between  Gaza  and 
Jerusalem.  No,  he  said,  it  was  south  of  Gaza.  The  present 
Arabic  name  he  did  not  then  know  ;  but  promised  to  look  fur- 
ther. We  now  recurred  to  this  topic ;  and  the  scribe  repeated 
what  he  had  before  told  Murkus.  But  neither  of  the  three 
knew  any  thing  more  of  Eleutheropolis  ;  nothing  at  all.  Yet 
they  were  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Greek  church' in  Palestine. 
So  much  for  the  "  continued  tradition  "  of  that  church,  on  this 
point,  "  written  and  unwritten." 

We  were  treated  with  great  courtesy.  During  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  sweetmeats  were  first 
presented  ;  of  which  each  person  took  a  teaspoonful  and  then  a 
drink  of  water.  Next  followed  'Arak  sweetened  with  jelly ;  and, 
later,  coffee  was  served  with  sugar.  We  afterwards  walked  out 
upon  the  buildings,  and  through  the  gallery  over  the  street,  which 
connects  the  convent  with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
opposite.  This  gallery  is  so  constructed  and  shut  in,  that  we 
did  not  perceive  when  and  where  we  crossed  the  street.  They 
took  us  first  to  the  Greek  chapel  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Latins.  It  is  on  an  upper  floor, 
on  the  southwest  of  the  large  dome,  between  it  and  the  street. 
From  it  we  looked  down  through  a  grated  window,  directly  upon 
the  sepulchre  itself.  Here  are  several  paintings  in  a  better  stylo 
than  that  of  ordinary  Greek  pictures.  One  especially  glittered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ;  while,  by  a  contrast  not  unusual,  before 
it  stood  a  taper  in  a  common  tin  candlestick.  Afterwards  we 
passed  out  eastward  upon  the  roof  of  the  Greek  church  and 
beyond  its  dome,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  noble  view  of  the  city 
there  presented.  The  great  dome  over  the  sepulchre  was  covered 
only  with  boards,  and  these  again  with  sheet  lead.  The  lead 
was  now  in  great  part  stripped  off,  and  the  boards  rotten ;  so 

1  This  is  asserted  by  the  author  or  the  Beit  Jibrin  does  represent  the  Betogabra 

Holy  City,  II.  p.  6:  "Meanwhile  I  had  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Eleutheropolis  of  ecele- 

disoovcred  from  a  very  intelligent  Greek  siasttcal  history,  and  that  they  had  no 

priest  in  the  convent  at  Jerusalem,  that  doubt  of  the  fact.    This  placed  the  matter 

the  continued  tradition  of  his  church,  beyond  all  question  in  our  mind*." 
written  and  unwritten,  had  delivered  that 
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that  in  winter  the  rains  fell  thick  and  heavily  within  the  rotunda 
below. 

Wednesday,  May  5th. — This  day  was  chiefly  occupied  by  an 
excursion  to  Wady  el-Werd  and  Bittir  ;  for  an  account  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sect.  VI.  We  reached  the  city  again 
at  3  o'clock. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  walked  out  alone  to  look  at  Hippicus 
and  the  ground  around  the  Y&fa  gate.  The  tower  of  Hippicus 
stands  out  alone,  gray  with  antiquity,  among  its  younger  com- 
peers. We  had  formerly  been  admitted  to  examine  it,  and 
would  now  gladly  have  visited  it  again.  But  when  Dr  McGowan 
made  application  in  behalf  of  several  other  travellers  as  well  as 
ourselves,  the  answer  of  the  K&im  Makam  was,  that  he  bad  no 
orders  from  the  Sultan  to  admit  foreigners  into  the  citadel.  So 
we  desisted.  The  Yfifa  gate  is  situated  in  a  depression  between 
the  citadel  on  the  south  and  the  hill  on  the  north,  as  if  in  the 
head  of  a  valley  ;  which  indeed  is  actually  the  case.  The 
ground  on  the  south  rises  to  Zion  ;  that  on  the  north  rises  also 
steeply,  so  long  as  one  goes  in  a  northerly  direction.  Wherever 
the  direction  of  a  street  verges  towards  the  east,  there  of  course 
the  ground  begins  to  descend. 

Thursday,  May  6th. — The  younger  Mr  Reichardt  having 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to  day  to  several  places  of  inter- 
est which  we  had  not  yet  examined,  we  went  out  with  him 
first  to  the  Damascus  gate. 

In  recent  discussions  respecting  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  a 
prominent  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  were  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean channel  passing  in  under  or  near  this  gate.1  A  large 
cistern  has  been  spoken  of  just  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate 
towards  the  east,  said  to  be  never  exhausted,  although  used  by 
the  many  soldiers  who  guard  the  gate  ;  and  therefore  probably 
fed  with  living  water.*  Another  like  "  abundant  well  of  water  " 
has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  the  Flagellation.8  Much 
stress  has  likewise  been  laid  upon  the  supposed  fact,  that  the 
water  of  both  these  cisterns  has  the  peculiar  taste  which  marks 
the  water  of  Siloam  ;  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  supposed  living  water  which  feeds  these  cisterns,  flows 
through  the  city  to  the  Haram,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  so  called.4 

We  looked  first  for  the  "large  cistern"  just  outside  of  the 
Damascus  gate  towards  the  east.    There  is  no  cistern  here, 

»  Krafft  p.  131  sq.    Holy  City  IL  p.       »  Holy  City  IL  p.  461  sq. 
469  sq.    Rittcr  XVI.  L  p.  392  sq.  *  Krafft,  ib.    Holy  City  U.  p.  469  gi. 

1  Krafft,  ibid.    Ritter,  ibid.  Rittcr,  ib.  p.  395. 
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except  the  broken  reservoir  in  the  city  fosse  already  mentioned ; 1 
and  this  is  always  empty  and  can  hold  no  water.  But  just  by 
the  very  doors  of  the  gateway,  and  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
projecting  portal,  is  an  ordinary  cistern  on  each  side.  Each  of 
these  has  two  openings ;  one  for  drawing  up  water ;  and  the 
other  further  north  for  receiving  the  rain  water  as  it  flows  along 
the  ground.  The  furrows  or  channels  which  had  served  to  conduct 
the  water  to  these  openings  from  the  road  and  the  fields  further 
north,  still  remained ;  and  these  we  saw.  The  officer  of  the 
guard,  who  was  present,  had  himself  caused  them  to  be  made. 
In  each  cistern  the  water  was  now  about  six  feet  deep.  How 
large  they  were  in  circumference,  the  officer  could  not  tell.  We 
tasted  the  water  of  both.  That  on  the  east  was  not  unlike  in 
taste  to  that  of  Siloam ;  but  was  less  marked.  That  on  the 
west  was  offensive,  and  nearly  putrid ;  thus  proving  that  the 
two  cisterns  are  not  connected  together.  The  officer  said  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  gate  did  not  commonly  use  this  water  ; 
but  were  supplied  from  the  cisterns  of  the  Haram ;  meaning, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  barracks  adjacent  to  the  Haram.  But  the 
water  of  these  cisterns  is  kept  for  the  soldiers,  in  case  the  other 
should  fail. 

During  our  former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a  common  report  among  the  inhabitants,  that  at  a  certain 
spot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  in  a  still  time,  by  putting  the  ear 
to  the  ground,  one  can  hear  a  trickling  or  murmur  as  of  a  sub- 
terranean water-course.  So  little  stress  did  we  lay  upon  this 
story,  that  I  did  not  even  record  it  in  my  former  work.*  Four 
years  later  Mr  Wolcott  met  with  the  same  report  with  the 
addition,  that  the  sound  could  be  heard  only  at  night.'  The 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  whom  we  had  met  a  few  days  previ- 
ously at  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  repeated  to  us  the  same  story  ;4 
but  said  the  trickling  could  be  heard  only  at  noon  on  Friday, 
the  Muslim  Sabbath.  At  that  time,  he  said,  if  one  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  at  the  gate,  he  would  hear  the  water ;  and  the 
same  also  at  the  Haram.  But  we  never  found  a  person,  who 
professed  that  he  himself  had  heard  this  trickling  ;  neither  a 
native,  nor  much  less  a  Frank.  Yet  there  may  well  be  occasion- 
ally some  foundation  for  such  a  report ;  seeing,  there  are  the  two 
large  cisterns  just  described  close  by  the  gate.  All  this  however 
furnishes  a  very  narrow  and  legendary  basis,  on  which  to  rest  the 
hypothesis  of  an  underground  channel  of  living  water  in  this 
quarter.6 

1  See  above,  p.  191.  Ritter  XVI,  I  p.  386.— A  similar  rumour 

•  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  28.  (if  it  be  mere  rumour)  was  current  in  the 
'  Ibid.  sixth  century  as  to  the  sound  of  water  nt 

•  See  above,  p.  177.  Golgotha.  Antoninus  of  Placentda,  speak- 

•  Krafltp.  180.    Holy  City  II.  p.  470.    tag  of  that  spot,  says:  "Juxta  ipsma 

Vol.  III.-17* 
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We  went  now  to  the  church  of  the  Flagellation  so  called,  on 
the  Via  dolorosa  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  barracks. 
It  took  us  long  to  gain  an  entrance.  After  knocking  a  long  time, 
a  boy  came  out  from  the  street  next  west,  and  went  for  the  key. 
He  Drought  a  wrong  one ;  but  a  man  followed  with  the  right 
key,  and  we  went  in.  In  the  outer  court  is  a  large  cistern,  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  court.  It  was 
now  full  of  rain  water,  sweet  and  good ;  as  we  ascertained  by 
tasting.  In  the  smaller  inner  court  is  another  reservoir.  This 
the  attendant  said,  was  a  well  of  living  water  which  was  never 
exhausted,  and  in  which  the  water  was  never  higher  nor  lower  than 
we  now  saw  it.  On  being  questioned,  however,  as  to  whence 
the  water  came,  he  pointed  to  the  adjacent  roofs  and  the  chan- 
nels by  which  the  rain  water  is  conducted  into  the  cistern.  A 
bucket  of  the  water  was  drawn  up ;  we  tasted  it,  and  found 
again  the  Siloam  flavour.  But  upon  inspecting  the  water  in  the 
bucket,  we  perceived  that  it  was  full  of  the  minute  wriggling 
worms  and  other  animalcuhe  usually  found  in  impure  rain  water. 
Here  then  was  another  ordinary  cistern,  and  the  peculiar  taste 
was  accounted  for. 

This  taste,  in  both  the  instances  above  described,  is  simply 
that  of  impure  rain  water.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
the  water  of  the  wells  in  this  region,  which  is  always  spoken  of 
as  bad,  may  be  found  to  exhibit  something  of  the  like  taste, 
derived  from  the  limestone  soil  and  rock.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  flavour  of  Siloam  itself  may  have  a  like  origin. 

Passing  into  the  street  of  the  bazar,  we  turned  up  the  path 
back  of  the  columns  of  the  Propykua,  and  came  again  to 
the  court  adjacent  to  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent,  Deir 
cs-Sultan,  already  mentioned.1  The  Copts  have  a  smaller  con- 
vent of  St.  George  on  the  west  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  ;  adja- 
cent to  which,  during  the  Egyptian  rule,  they  began  to  build  a 
larger  convent  or  rather  Khan,  which  was  abandoned  by  them 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  withdrew  from  the  country,  and  has  since 
been  used  as  barracks  by  the  government.* — The  Deir  es-Sult&n 
is  now  a  partial  ruin  ;  its  arches  are  round,  but  without  distinc- 
tive features.  It  is  not  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 

altare  eat  crypta,  ubi  ponis  aurem  et  audi*      '  See  above,  p.  168. 
flumina  aquarum ;  et  jactia  pomnm  aut      1  Holy  City  II.  p.  567.    RHter  ib.  p. 
aliud  quod  natare  potest,  et  vadis  ad  Siloa    498  sq. — For  the  antiquities  discovered  in 
fontem,  ubi  illud  recipiea;"  see  in  Acta    digging  for  the  foundations  of  this  con- 
Sanctor.  Mali,  T.  IL  p.  x,  etc.    Ugolini    vent,  see  Vol.  L  p.  829  sq.  [L  488.] 
Thesaur.  Tom.  VII.  p.  mocxvl— Jewish      1  Holy  City,  II.  p.  666.    Ritter  ib.  p 
writers  also  relate,  in  the  sixteenth  ecu-    499.     Tobler  separates  the  Copts  and 
tnry,  that  near  Hippicus  there  was  heard   Abysnniaus ;  I  >enk  blatter  ana  Jerusalem 
u  a  strong  subterraneous  rushing  of  run-    p.  887. 
ning  water;"  Schwarz  p.  267. 
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Mr  Reichardt  was  acquainted  with  the  Abyssinian  priest,  a 
young  man  of  pleasing  address  and  some  learning.  On  sending 
in  for  leave  to  visit  the  great  cistern  of  Helena,  he  came  out  to 
us  ;  very  kindly  granted  our  request ;  and  himself  sent  for  the 
key  and  tapers.  The  entrance  is  beyond  the  lane  on  the  north 
side  of  this  court ;  and  is  of  course  considerably  distant  from 
the  convent  itself.  A  descent  of  thirty-six  steps  below  the  sur- 
face, first  towards  the  north,  then  east,  then  south,  and  then 
north  again,  brought  us  to  the  water,  which  appears  almost  like 
a  subterranean  lake.  It  was  rain  water,  sweet  and  pure,  collected 
from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  courts.  The  whole  cistern  seems 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  portions  filled  in  with 
masonry  ;  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  cement.  The  excava- 
tion seems  to  he  of  great  extent ;  but  how  far  it  reaches  no  one 
knows.  The  light  of  our  tapers  did  not  penetrate  to  the  ex- 
tremity. It  lieB  of  course  somewhat  north  of  a  line  drawn  east 
from  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  surface  of  the 
ground  directly  over  the  cistern  is  covered  with  houses,  which 
stand  high,  as  on  a  ridge  ;  and  have  openings,  like  wells,  to  draw 
up  water  from  the  cistern  below.1 

Following  now  the  street  of  the  western  bazar  southwards, 
and  crossing  the  street  coming  from  the  Yafa  gate  at  the  break 
or  angle  which  it  here  makes,  we  kept  on  a  few  steps  further  up 
the  ascent  of  Zion.  Here,  on  the  left  hand,  just  at  the  corner 
where  the  street  turns  westerly,  is  seen  the  crown  of  a  small  round 
arch,  apparently  ancient,  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  now  rising 
only  just  above  the  ground.  We  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  it 
from  the  rear ;  but  without  success.  The  stones  of  the  arch 
are  small,  rudely  cut,  and  without  any  trace  of  bevelling.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  a  small  gateway,  perhaps  in  the  wall  of 
a  dwelling  or  a  court.  It  more  resembles  the  rude  entrance  of  an 
aqueduct  or  sewer.  A  glance  only  is  needed  at  its  appearance 
and  position,  to  show  that  it  could  never  have  had  connection 
with  any  city  wall.  So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment, 
that  not  a  legend  even  of  monkish  tradition  has  attached  itself 
to  it.* 

Another  fragment,  though  without  an  arch,  is  the  Porta 
ferrea>  so  called  by  the  monks  ;  which  we  now  visited.  Until 
recently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  two  columns.'  One 

1  The  Itin.  Hieros.  speaks  of  exeeptwria  '  Yet  it  has  been  held  to  be  possibly 

at  the  side  of  Constantine's  church ;  but  the  gate  Gemath  of  Josephus !  Schultz  p. 

the  form  of  expression  would  hardly  seem  61  sq.   Lord  Nugent,  Lands  Class,  and 

to  include  this  immense  cistern  :  *«  Ibidem  Sacr.  DL  p.  54  sq.— This  idea  is  justly 

modojusso  ConstaDtini  imperatoria  basilica  made  light  of  by  Tobler,  who  describes 

facta  est,  id  est  Dominicum,  mine  pulchri-  the  arch ;  Topogr.  I.  p.  106  sq. 

tudinis,  habens  ad  latns  exceptnria  unde  *  Holy  City  II.  p.  56.    According  to 

aqua  leratur,  et  balneum  a  tergo,  ubi  in-  Quaresmius,  it  was  marked  in  his  day  only 

fantes  lavantur."  by  the  base  or  fragment  of  a  marble  co- 
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of  these  has  since  disappeared  ;  and  the  other,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  street  by  Dr  McGowan's  house,  is  now  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  hospital  opposite  ;  where  it  may  still  be  seen, 
bearing  certainly  no  trace  of  ever  having  belonged  to  a  city  gate. 
It  is  sixty  paces,  or  more  than  ten  rods,  distant  from  the  arch 
above  described,  in  a  west-southwesterly  direction.  This  porta 
too  has  been  of  late  regarded  by  some  as  the  veritable  gate  of 
G-ennath  in  the  first  wall  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  second 
wall  had  its  beginning,  and  ran  northwards  (as  they  suppose) 
along  the  street  of  the  bazars.1  Not  to  urge  here  the  trivial 
character  of  the  fragment  itself,  there  are  two  considerations 
arising  from  its  position,  which  may  be  urged,  at  least  against  the 
consistency  of  the  advocates  of  tbiB  view.  First,  it  is  so  far 
distant  from  the  brow  of  Zion,  that  it  must  have  fallen  within 
(on  the  south  of)  the  first  wall,  in  any  probable  course  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter  ;  while  secondly,  it  stands  ten  rods 
or  more  west  of  the  point  of  beginning  ascribed  by  them  to  the 
second  wall.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  course  fatal  to  the 
whole  hypothesis.* 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  pleasant  call  from  two  German 
travellers  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  Count  Schlieffen  and  Baron 
Miinchhausen,  both  of  Silesia.  They  were  endeavouring  to  make 
arrangements  to  visit  J  crash ;  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
give  up  their  purpose,  because  of  the  extravagant  demands  made 
for  an  escort.  This  was  understood  to  arise,  partly  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Sheikhs  with  whom  they  treated  had 
themselves  neither  authority  nor  power  to  take  them  to  Jerash; 
and  partly  from  the  high  prices  paid  two  years  before  by  M.  do 
Saulcy  in  his  journey  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  seemed 
inaccessible  from  Jerusalem,  except  at  enormous  rates.' 

We  afterwards  made  various  calls ;  and  passed  the  evening 
with  several  friends  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichardt. 

Friday,  May  7th,  and  Saturday,  May  8th,  were  occupied  by 
an  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  ;  which  is  described  in 
Sect.  VI. 

lumn ;  IL  p.  95. — Whoever  desires  to  from  the  letter  of  a  New  York  friend,  who 
study  the  wanderings  of  this  traditional  also  visited  Syria  in  1852  :  "  M.  de 
gate,  may  consult  Tobler,  Topogr.  L  p.  Saulcy,  I  am  afraid,  has  seen  what  no  one 
418  sq.  else  has  seen  or  can  see.    He  certainly 

'  Holy  City,  impliedly,  H.  p.  56.  Schultz  has  not  benefited  science  in  establishing 
p.  61  sq.    Krafft  p.  27  sq.  the  precedent  of  high  prices  ;  where  he 

'  See  the  beginning  and  course  of  the  ought,  with  his  armed  company,  to  have 
second  wall  aB  indicated  in  the  Plan  of  enforced  moderate  terms,  for  the  good  of 
Aldrich  and  Symonds ;  Holy  City  Vol.  I.  those  who  should  follow  him.  In  your 
— The  course  of  the  first  wall  is  there  car-  forthcoming  work,  do  allude  to  this  snb- 
ried  too  far  south,  in  order  to  meet  the  ject ;  that  more  may  have  the  opportunity 
porta  ferrea,  so  called.  of  seeing  those  countries,  so  interesting 

»  In  this  connection  I  insert  an  extract   from  their  associations." 
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Monday,  May  10M. — This  was  the  day  fixed  for  our  final 
departure  from  the  Holy  City.  The  morning  was  passed  in  pre- 
paration ;  and  we  afterwards  called  on  various  friends  to  bid 
farewell,  whose  kind  attentions  had  made  our  visit  pleas- 
ant, and  secured  to  us  opportunities  for  investigation.  We 
regretted  to  find  Dr  Barclay  and  several  of  his  family  ill  with 
fever  and  ague.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry  ;  the  wind  from 
the  southwest  bordered  on  a  Sirocco;  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  about  90°  Far. 

We  left  the  Damascus  gate  at  12  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman,  who  desired  with  us  to  look  at  the  large  mounds 
of  ashes  on  the  north  of  the  city.  In  order  to  reach  them,  we 
took  a  path  branching  off  on  the  left  of  the  direct  northern  road  ; 
and  were  struck,  as  often  before,  with  the  great  number  of 
ancient  cisterns  still  seen  in  this  quarter,  indicating  beyond  all 
question  that  this  whole  tract  was  once  covered  by  the  streets 
and  dwellings  of  the  city.  J ust  by  our  path  were  seen  in  one 
place  the  massive  foundations  of  a  thick  wall,  on  a  line  with  the 
traces  of  the  third  wall,  which  we  had  formerly  found.  We  were 
told  also  of  other  similar  foundations  on  the  swell  of  ground 
south  or  southeasterly  from  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  or  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  so  called ;  but  these  we  were  unable  to  visit. 

The  mound  of  ashes  to  which  we  first  came,  extends  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  quite  high  and  long.  We  turned  east- 
ward to  a  second  mound,  still  larger,  higher,  and  longer,  ex- 
tending east  and  west.  There  is  still  a  third,  lying  north  of  tho 
one  first  mentioned.  These  mounds  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  deposits  of  ashes  formerly  made  from  the  soap- 
works  of  the  city.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  said,  those  ashes  are 
all  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cement  for  roofs,  and  other  like 
uses. 

Quite  recently  the  idea  has  been  started,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple 
were  carried  forth;'  and  that  the  spot  is  therefore  necessarily 
without  the  former  limits  of  the  city,  and  beyond  the  third  wall. 
These  mounds  are  said  to  be  mentioned  by  R.  Parchi,  as  far  back 
as  A.  D.  1322.*  On  examination,  we  saw  nothing  to  change 
our  former  impression,  that  they  are  merely  accumulations  of 
ashes  from  the  soapworks,  deposited  here  during  several  cen- 

1  Lev.  6,  10.  11 ;  oomp.  Lev.  4,  12.  probable.     It  is  quoted  and  translated 

*  The  original  work  or  Parchi  I  saw  in  by  Znnz  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tud.  II. 

the  possession  of  the  younger  Mr  Rcicbardt  p.  898  :  "Outside  of  the  gate  of  Jerusalem 

in  Jerusalem ;  and  to  his  testimony  and  called  the  gate  of  the  Tribes,  and  which 

that  of  Mr  Caiman  I  am  indebted  for  the  lies  in  a  northeast  direction  from  the 

statement  in  the  text.    Not  having  access  mount  of  the  temple,  the  ground  is  of  an 

to  the  work  at  present,  I  cannot  say  whe-  a*hy  nature  ;  perhaps  this  is  the  4  valley 

tber  the  passage  referred  to  by  them  is  the  of  ashes,'  mentioned  Jer.  31,  40." 
mine  with  the  following;  thongh  it  seems 
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turies.  A  subsequent  inspection  of  the  like  mounds  at  Nabulus, 
where  the  ashes  from  the  soapworks  are  still  daily  thrown  out, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  same  view. 

Indeed,  a  single  historical  circumstance  would  seem  to  put 
the  matter  at  rest.  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  Christian 
era,  the  city  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  second  wall ;  and 
it  is  quite  improbable,  that  the  ashes  of  the  altar  would  have 
been  daily  carried  forth  so  far  beyond  that  wall,  as  the  distance 
of  the  present  mounds  from  the  Damascus  gate.  The  third 
wall  was  not  built  until  after  A.  D.  41 ; 1  and  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple,  when  the  sacrifices  finally  ceased,  occurred 
in  A.  D.  70.  Hence  these  vast  mounds,  if  composed  of  ashes 
from  the  altar,  must  have  been  accumulated  within  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years.  This,  probably,  few  would  be  disposed  to 
maintain." 

We  now  turned  further  eastward;  and  looked  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  tomb  of  Helena.  Mr  Caiman  returned  to  the 
city ;  and  at  12.25  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a  brief  but  busy  sojourn  of  twelve  days 
in  the  Holy  City.  Two  of  these  days  were  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  three  others  were  mainly  devoted  to  more  distant 
excursions  ;  so  that  there  remained  to  us  only  seven  days  for 
inquiry  and  observation  in  and  around  the  city.  But  we  did  not 
come  as  strangers  ;  and  were  therefore  able  to  lay  our  plans  and 
execute  them  without  delay  or  hindrance.  The  preceding  pages 
will  show,  I  trust,  that  we  at  least  endeavoured  to  make  good  use 
of  our  time  and  opportunities. 

1  See  Vol  L  p.  814.  [i.  465.]  found  in  the  ashes  of  flesh  or  bones.  Small 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  letter  particles  of  bone  were  detected ;  and  Mr 

from  Mr  Finn  has  appeared  in  the  London  W.  Dickeon  found  larger  pieces  (Ath.  May 

Athenaeum  (April  21,  1855,  p.  464),  giving  6,  1855,  p.  521).— Yet  two  small  speci- 

the  information,  that  two  specimens  of  mens  would  seem  hardly  sufficient  to  de- 

thesc  ashes,  taken  from  near  the  top  and  termine  the  character  of  the  whole  ina*s 

bottom  of  the  largest  mound,  have  been  of  these  immense  mounds;  and  the  pre- 

analvzed  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof  Liebig,  sence  of  bones  of  animals  might  very 

and  found  to  be  chiefly  of  animal  and  not  easily  be  accidental. — See  also  Journal  of 

of  vegetable  origin.  There  is  also  a  small  Sacred  Literature  for  July,  1855,  p.  477- 

perceutuge  of  silicic  acid,  which  is  never  479. 
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JERUSALEM. 

TOPOQBAPHT    AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

In  entering  once  more  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City,  I  desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  I  am  about  to  take  up  only  those  topics,  in  respect 
to  which  there  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  since  the  pub- 
lication of  my  former  volumes.  Such  discussion  has  arisen, 
mainly,  in  regard  to  the  views  supported  in  that  work ;  and  this 
is  a  sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  I  have  preferred 
to  let  the  statements  and  considerations  there  presented  remain 
in  their  integrity,  rather  than  subject  them  to  any  important 
change.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  work 
in  itself,  it  has  at  least  been  the  occasion  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Biblical  Geography  in  general,  and  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City  in  particular,  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated ;  and  has  given  rise 
to  an  amount  of  literature  upon  the  latter  topic  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  probably  much  greater  than  has  appeared 
during  any  other  whole  century  since  the  Christian  era.  For  all 
this  I  can  only  be  thankful. 

I  entered  upon  my  researches,  not  in  order  to  support  a 
favourite  theory,  for  I  had  none ;  and  I  have  continued  them,  I 
trust,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  My  object  throughout 
lias  been,  and  still  is,  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth ; "  the  truth,  I  mean,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  still  confirmed  to  us,  through  the  evidence  of  recorded 
history  and  topography.  If,  in  the  course  of  prolonged  investiga- 
tions, I  came  to  lay  less  weight,  than  some  may  desire,  upon 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  other  tradition  unsupported  by  any  further 
evidence,  this  was  a  result  forced  upon  my  conviction  by  the 
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nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  my  judgment  in  the 
matter  has  been  approved  by  the  highest  names  in  science.  In 
this  particular,  and  indeed  in  all  the  general  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work,  I  as  yet  see  nothing  to  alter 
or  retract.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  "  the  truth  is  great,  and  will 
prevail and  so  long  as  truth  is  established,  and  the  interests  of 
science  and  religion  promoted,  it  matters  little  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  work  has  been  accomplished.  As  I  have  no 
interests  to  subserve  but  those  of  scientific  and  religious  truth, 
so  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  the  chief  diversities 
of  opinion  have  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  descriptions 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon,  the  hills  Akra  and  Beze- 
tha,  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  ancient 
bridge,  the  extent  of  the  temple  area,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  fortress  Antonia, — it  is  these  which  have  formed  the  chief 
topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  themes  of  disquisition  sometimes  any- 
thing but  tranquil.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  subject  should 
be  environed  with  difficulties.  Ever  since  Jerusalem  became  the 
capital  of  the  chosen  people,  she  has  been  subjected  to  calam- 
ities, to  revolutions,  to  overthrows,  almost  without  number. 
Even  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  it  was  predicted,  that 
"  the  city  should  be  builded  upon  her  own  heap  ; "  1  and  how 
often  has  she  since  been  thus  rebuilded  ?  Her  walls  and  dwell- 
ings, her  fortresses,  palaces,  and  temple,  have  been  laid  in  ruins 
and  have  crumbled  into  dust.  The  ruins  and  rubbish  of  nearly 
thirty  centuries  are  strewed  over  her  surface ;  and  no  wonder 
that  her  hollows  and  ravines  are  filled  up,  and  her  hills  made 
low.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
particulars  specified  by  Josephus,  and  by  a  cautious  comparison 
of  each  with  the  features  of  the  surface  as  still  seen  or  as  known 
from  history,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  legitimate  and  trust- 
worthy conclusions.  By  no  law  of  language  or  of  logic  can  it 
be  justified,  that  one  part  of  the  historian's  description  should  be 
followed,  and  another  part  left  out  of  view. 

My  own  investigations  in  respect  to  the  Tyropceon  and  the 
hills  Akra  and  Bezetha  led  me  to  adopt  the  view,  which  has 
been  the  prevailing  one  among  travellers  and  scholars  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  crusades ;  if  not  earlier.  It  regards  the  Tyropceon 
as  beginning  near  the  present  Yafa  gate,  and  running  down 
along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  after  which  it  turns  south  and 
extends  down  to  Siloam.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  Zion,  was  the 
ridge  on  which  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 

»  Jer.  30,  18. 
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while  Bezetha  was  the  hill  on  the  north  or  rather  north-north- 
west of  the  present  Haram  area. 

The  earliest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  who  makes  any  allusion  to  the  descriptions  of  Jose- 
phus,  is  the  monk  Brocardus,  about  A.  D.  1283  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Holy 
City,  according  to  the  views  current  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
He  describes  a  valley  descending  from  the  tower  of  David 
[Hippicus]  along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  quite  to  Moriah, 
where  it  turned  and  separated  Moriah  from  Zion,  and  was  ex- 
tended quite  down  to  the  Kidron.  This  valley  in  its  upper  part 
was  already  filled  up ;  yet  there  remained  vestiges  of  its  former 
concavity.  On  the  north  of  this  valley  was  the  rock  called  by 
Josephus  Arra,  i.  e.  Akra.1 

The  next  writers  who  refer  to  Josephus,  are  Adrichomius 
and  the  Jesuit  Villalpandus,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  both  of  whom  adopt  the  like  view  in  respect  to  the 
Tyropoeon  and  Akra."  From  them  probably  the  same  passed 
over  to  the  traveller  Sandys,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  A.  D. 
1611. 3  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Lightfoot, 
by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  his 
reliance  on  the  Rabbins,  was  led  into  the  error  of  placing  Zion 
on  the  north  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Akra  on  the  south  ;  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  Cellarius.4  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
Dapper  as  early  as  A.  D.  1677  ;  but  it  was  left  for  Reland  in 
the  following  century  to  furnish  a  terse  and  conclusive  refuta- 
tion.5 Reland  in  the  same  connection  gives  his  own  views  in 
full,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  ;  assigning  to  Akra  its  place 
on  the  north  of  Zion  and  west  of  Moriah,  and  to  Bezetha  a 
position  on  the  north  of  the  temple.6  Next  came  the  geographer 
D'Anville,  who,  commenting  upon  Josephus,  adopts  very  de- 
cisively the  same  conclusions  as  Reland.7    The  like  view  is 

1  Brocardus  c.8:  "  Proinde  vallis  qure  his  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  Bezetha 

a  turn  David  descendebat  contra  latus  is  marked  on  the  north -north west  of  the 

Aqoilonare  montw  Sion  usque  ad  montem  temple;  p.  145. — Villalpandus,  Apparatus 

Moria,  et  reflcctitur  in  Orientem  [Aus-  Urbis  etc.  in  Pradi  et  Villalp.  in  Ezech. 

trum],  separabat  montem  Moria  •  *  a  Explanations,  Rom.  1G04,  fol.  Tom.  III. 

monte  Sion,  et  totarn  infcriorera  civitatera,  p.  22.  B,     Mons  igitur  hie  [Acra]  ad 

extetidebaturque  usque  ad  torrentcni  Ce-  Aquiloucm   situs   Sioni,  ad  Occidentem 

dron.  per  locum  ubi  nunc  est  porta  aqua-  Moriae,  desoribitur  a  Josephi  his  vorbis, 

rum  inter  montem  Sion  et  palatium  Sale-  etc." 

monis,  quod  rodificatum  fuit  in  parte  Aus-       *  Sandys  Travailes,  p.  122. 
trali  montis  Moria.    *   *   Verum  nunc       4  Lightfoot,  Cent.   Chorogr.  Matthax> 

vorago  ipsa  tota  repleta  est ;  reliatis  tamen  proem.  22,  23.    His  error  was  founded  on 

t**tigii*  priori*  eoncavitati*.  9  *  Rapes  Ps.  48,  2. — Cellarius,  Notit.  Orbis,  II.  p. 

emineus,  quam  Josephus  Arram  appellat."  457  «q. 

The  reading  Orientem  for  Anttrum  is  ob-       '  O.  Dapper,  Palestyn  p.  327. — Reland 

rionsly  an  error,  probably  by  a  transcriber.  Pahest.  p.  K4G  sq. 
—Brocardus  does  not  mention  Bezetha  •  Palawt.  pp.  850—853. 

*  Adrichom.  Theatr.  pp.  151,  152;  also       7  Dissertat.  sur  l'etenduc  dc  1'ancifnue 
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presented  also  by  the  leading  sacred  geographers  of  the  present 
century,  as  Rosenmueller  and  Raumer.1 

The  preceding  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  scattered 
over  no  less  than  seven  centuries,  I  have  adduced  in  order  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  views  which  I  have  formerly  maintained 
as  to  the  course  of  the  Tyropceon  and  the  position  of  Akra  and 
Bezetha,  were  not  novel,  and  did  not  resj;  merely  upon  my  own 
authority.  The  writers,  who  during  so  many  centxiries  have 
given  the  same  interpretation  of  Josephus,  were  among  the 
ablest  scholars  of  their  times ;  nor  have  they  perhaps  been 
surpassed  in  discernment,  learning,  and  good  sense,  by  those  who 
have  become  their  successors  at  the  present  day. 

Amid  the  many  diversities  of  opinion  which  have  of  late 
been  advanced,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  few  points  yet  unassailed, 
and  which  in  general  are  still  admitted  by  most  writers.  Such 
especially  are  the  four  following  : 

1.  That  Zion  was  the  southwestern  hill  of  the  city  ;  and 
still  terminates  towards  the  north,  as  of  old,  in  a  steep  declivity 
adjacent  to  the  street  leading  down  from  the  Ya&  gate.8 

2.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  was  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or  grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and 
northeast  of  Zion.* 

3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the  Yafa  gate  is  the 
Hippicus  of  Josephus;  from  which  the  first  ancient  wall  ran 
eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  temple  enclo- 
sure.4 

4.  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with  the  present 
Damascus  gate,  are  those  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  that  spot, 
belonging  to  the  second  wall  of  Josephus.5 

The  importance  of  the  points  thus  generally  admitted,  will 
be  seen  as  we  advance. 

In  now  turning  to  the  consideration  of  particular  localities, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope,  that  the  reader  will  not 
expect  mo  to  examine  every  view  which  may  differ  from  my  own, 
nor  even  to  notice  every  objection  which  foregone  hypothesis  or 
controversial  skill  may  see  fit  to  propose.  It  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  "  the  best  way  to  preach  down  error,  is  to  preach  the  truth." 

Jerusalem,  Paris  1747 ;  reprinted  in  the  268,  Ed.  1. — Schnltx  p.  29,  oomp.  p.  28. 

Appendix  to  Chateaubriand's  Itineraire ;  — Krafft  pp.  3,  4. 

see  p.  831 :  "La  seconde  oollino  [Acraj  3  Holy  City  L  p.  14. — Schulte  p.  29. — 

s*  61evoit  au  nord  de  Sion,  faisant  face  par  Krafft  pp.  4,  5. 

son  cote  oriental  au  mont  Morin." — See  4  Holy  City  IL  p.  14  sq.    The  author 

also  the  Plan  of  Jerusalem  on  lyAnville's  prefers  another  tower  within  the  citadel. — 

Map  of  Palestine;  in  which  Akra  and  Be-  Schultz  p.  57.    Krafft  pp.  13,  14. — Mr 

Eetha  are  rightly  laid  down.  Ferguson  finds  Hippicus  in  the  Kusr  el- Ju- 

1  Rosenm.  BibL  Geogr.  II.  il  p.  210  sq.  lud;  pp.  36,  37. 

—See  also  Ballmer's  PalAstina,  Ed.  3.  p.  •  Holy  City  II.  p.  85.    Schultz  p.  60.— 

812  sq.  Krafft  refers  the  gate  rather  to  the  third 

•  Holy  City,  L  Suppl.  p.  21 ;  also  p.  wall ;  p.  42  sq. 
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If,  therefore,  I  shall  be  able  to  present,  with  clearness  and 
brevity,  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  adopted  by 
the  scholars  of  former  centuries  as  well  as  by  myself,  I  venture 
to  hope  that  these  will  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
*  the  reader ;  and  that  I  may  be  excused  from  drawing  other 
matters  into  discussion. 


I.  THE  TYROPQSON  AND  AKRA. 

As  we  are  dependent  on  Josephus  for  all  our  knowledge 
respecting  these  two  features  of  the  ancient  city,  I  insert  here 
his  description.1 

"  The  city  was  fortified  by  three  walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by 
impassable  valleys ;  for  in  that  part  there  was  bat  one  wall.  It  was  built, 
one  part  facing  another,  upon  two  hills,  separated  by  a  valley  between ;  at 
which,  one  upon  another,  the  houses  ended.  Of  these  hills,  the  one  having 
the  Upper  City  was  much  the  higher,  and  was  straighter  in  its  extent.  *  *  * 
The  other  hill,  called  Akra,  and  sustaining  the  Lower  City,  was  gibbons'. 
Overagainst  this  was  a  third  hill,  by  nature  lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly 
ttparated  by  another  broad  valley.  But  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Maccabees  ruled,  they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the 
city  with  the  temple ;  and  working  down  the  height  of  Akra,  they  made  it  low- 
er, so  that  the  temple  might  appear  above  it.  The  valley  called  the  TyropoBon, 
which  we  have  said  separated  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  and  the  lower  hill, 
extends  down  quite  to  biloam.  *  *  *  But  from  without,  the  two  hills  of  the 
city  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys ;  and  because  of  the  steep  declivities 
on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere  any  approach." 

From  this  passage  of  the  Jewish  historian  the  following 
inferences  are  definite  and  necessary  : 

First.  That  a  valley  or  ravine  ($a/wyf)>  and  only  one,  tho 
Tyropo2on,  separated  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  from 
Zion. 

Second.  That  Akra  was  gibbous  in  form  ;  and  was  situated 
between  the  Tyropoeon  and  another  broad  valley. 

When  the  traveller  first  enters  Jerusalem,  with  the  description 
of  Josephus  before  his  mind  ;  and  sees  the  most  marked  valley 
of  the  city  to  be  that  extending  southwards  from  the  Damascus 

1  Joe.  B.  J.  5.  4.  1 :  Tptai  8)  i>xy(xep.iyr)  yt  pi)*  ko&  ots  ol  'Araftwvcuot  xp^y0vf 

Tflxfcw  ^  w6\u,  ko&o.  n%  reus  ifiirois  4&turl\tvov,  rtiv  rt  <pdpayya  fx***"'  wrd- 

<^-jxy(w  ittvtckovro  •  raOrp  y&f>  fts      *f-  i^cu  f}ov\6/i*vot  T(p  Itpf  r^v  w4\ivf  Kal  rrjs 

pi&okos.    Av-ri)  fity  vrip  ovo  X6<pwv  hmi-  "Atcpas  Kartpycurdufvoi  rb  ttyoj  4trott)<ray 

T^-rwirot  ticrurro,  fiitrg  tpdpayyt  9n)pr)fit-  x&afJU*^drfPot'i      dirtpQaivoiro  Kal  raOrris 

tvv,  tit      hri\Xi)\oi  Karikriyov  al  oixiai.  rb  Up6v.    $  8i  r»y  Tvpowotuv  wpoaayo- 

rw  tk           6  fttv,  tV        »<f  Au»  fx<w,  p<vo^4yy)  <pdpayt,  %v  (<pa/itM  r6r  rt  rrjs  &ya> 

tifOkirtpos  iroAAy  Kal  rb  nrjKOs  l&irepos  jr6\tai  Kal  rb*  Kdru  \6<poy  ttcurrtMcw, 

fa '  *  *  artpos  W  6  KaXoifievos  'Axpa,  Kal  KafrfiKtt  p.4xpi  SiAok^x.  *  *          v  9i  ol 

riff  intra*  w6\iv  tyarrvs,  &fi$lKvpros.  Tol-  rijs  *6ktm  tvo  kSfoi  fia&clcus  <pdpayfy 

rov  ii  iurrucpb  rplros      \Apos,  rawttvArt-  rtpitlxovro,  koI  8td  robs  kKartpc&tv  Kpij- 

ptt  rt  +ic«i  t^j  "Ax pas,  koI  TrKartla  ^x£-  pwobs  -wpoarbv  ovbatifotr  fa. 
(Hr/yi  tutpyiutpos  &\Ap  vportpov  afois 
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gate  to  Siloam ;  he  is  naturally  led,  at  the  first  glance,  to  inquire, 
whether  this  valley  is  not  the  Tyropceon.  Such  was  my  own 
experience  ;  and  has  doubtless  been  that  of  very  many  others. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  for  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
Tyropceon  ;  and  finds  the  northern  side  of  Zion  terminating  at 
the  street  leading  down  from  the  Yafa  gate  ;  and  perceives 
further,  that  the  position  thus  assumed  for  the  Tyropceon  would 
require  Akra  to  be  on  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  would  separate 
it  from  Zion,  not  by  a  single  valley  only,  but  by  two  large  de- 
pressions with  a  rocky  ridge  between  ;  he  is  at  once  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  all  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  description 
of  Josephus,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  Tyropoeon  must  be 
sought  near  the  Yafa  gate  ;  in  which  case  the  rocky  ridge 
between  the  two  depressions  becomes  Akra.  And  this  is  just  the 
view,  which  has  been  current  for  centuries,  and  has  been  contro- 
verted in  favour  of  the  other,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
within  these  last  few  years. 

The  Yafa  gate,  as  we  have  already  seen,1  stands  in  a 
depressed  spot  between  the  citadel  and  the  hill  on  the  north. 
The  street  leading  down  from  it  occupies,  along  the  foot  of  Zion, 
the  lowest  line  of  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Sepulchre.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  there  -was 
probably  here,  at  first,  a  narrow  ravine  immediately  under  the 
steep  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  serving  as  a  drain  for  the  waters 
falling  on  the  adjacent  part  of  Zion,  and  also  for  those  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  ridge  in  the  north.  In  process  of  time 
this  ravine  has  become  gradually  and  almost  wholly  filled  up. 
It  was  so  already  in  the  days  of  Brocardus,  as  we  have  seen 
above ;  though  there  remained  traces  of  its  former  concavity.* 
That  the  ground  here  was  once  much  lower,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  recovered  chapel  of  St.  John  already  described  ;  the  floor  of 
which  is  some  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
street ; '  as  also  by  the  excavations  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  large  new  building  overagainst  Hippicus  on  the  north,  which 
were  made  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  through  rubbish.4 
There  is  therefore  certainly  nothing  impossible  nor  improbable 
to  be  encountered,  in  assuming  this  as  the  general  line  of  the 
Tyropceon  ;  while  this,  and  this  alone,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus.5 

So  soon  as  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  is  determined,  that  of 
Akra  is  also  fixed.    It  is  the  end  of  the  broad  swell  of  ground 

1  See  above,  p.  196.  *  Those  who  make  the  Tyropoeon  begiu 

*  See  above,  p.  205.  at  the  Damascus  gate,  deny  of  course  the 

*  See  above,  pp.  184,  18i>.  existence  of  any  valley  here;  a  denial 
4  See  Mr  Whiting's  letter  in  Note  IV,    which  no  man  ever  thought  of  until  within 

end  of  the  volume.  Gadow  in  Zeitschr.  der  the  last  fifteen  years ;  see  Holy  City  II.  p. 
tuorg.  Ges.  III.  p.  4:t.  29  sq.    Schultz  pp.  28,  54.    Kraffi  p.  4. 
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on  the  northwest  of  the  city,  which  extends  down  into  the  city  as  a 
rocky  ridge,  terminating  in  a  rather  broad  point  overagainst  the 
place  of  the  ancient  temple.  It  is  accurately  described  as  "  curved 
on  both  sides,  or  gibbous"  like  the  end  of  the  gibbous  moon  ;l 
falling  off  steeply  towards  the  north  into  the  valley  and  basin 
around  the  Damascus  gate ;  and  on  the  south,  more  gradually 
towards  Zion.*  It  is  situated  therefore  between  two  valleys,  the 
Tyropceon  which  divides  it  from  Zion,  and  the  deeper  one 
coming  from  the  Damascus  gate,  which  separates  it  from  Moriah. 
Here  then,  in  like  manner,  and  here  alone,  we  find  an  Akra  cor- 
responding to  the  description  of  J osephus. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the  northern  side  of 
Zion  remains  undisturbed,  the  place  of  the  Tyropceon  and  of 
Akra  can  only  be  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north. 

When  the  historian  speaks  of  the  Maccabees,  as  "throwing 
earth  into  the  [lower]  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city  with  the 
temple,"  this  may  signify  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either  that  by 
filling  in  earth  they  raised  the  general  level  of  the  valley ;  or 
that  they  built  a  mound  or  causeway  across  it.  The  former,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  the  more  probable  meaning.' 

The  same  general  result  follows  also  from  another  passage  of 
Josephus,  where  he  is  describing  the  gates  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  temple  enclosure.    It  is  as  follows : 4 

"  In  the  western  parts  of  the  enclosure  stood  four  gates ;  one  leading  over 
to  the  royal  palace,  the  valley  between  being  intercepted  to  form  a  passage; 
two  leading  to  the  suburb  ;  and  the  remaining  one  into  the  other  city,  being 
distinguished  by  many  steps  down  into  the  valley,  and  from  this  up  again 
upon  the  ascent ;  for  the  city  lay  over  against  the  temple  in  the  manner  of  a 
theatre,  being  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  on  all  its  southern  quarter." 

The  mention  here  of  *  steps'  down  into  the  valley,  shows  con- 
clusively that  this  gate  was  the  one  next  north  of  that  leading  to 
Zion  ;  for  here  if  any  where  the  valley  was  still  deep,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  Further  north  it  was  less  deep  by  nature,  and 
had  moreover  been  filled  in  by  the  Maccabees.8  The  two  more 
northern  gates  needed  therefore  no  descent  by  steps,  just  as  there 
is  none  at  the  present  day.   They  led,  probably,  by  a  street  along 

1  Gr.  ipflitvpTOS.    See  in  Vol  I.  p.  278.  rrjs  «V  fifoy  (pdpayyos  fit  9lo9or  in«i\T]fi- 

Q  i.  4 10.  ]  Reland  PaL  p.  852.  M^T'  *  of  J«  8tfo  c/r  rb  irpoAffrtiov  •  j}  Aoi- 

•  For  the  general  descent  of  the  street*  «^  8«  tls  tV  &Wr}r  ir6kiv,  fabpuoi  xoAAaTs 
in  this  part  towards  the  sonth,  see  above,  ndr*  t«  tis  tV  ^dpayya  &i«i\ijmm'»"I»  Kcd 
pp.  160,  190,  196.  For  the  ridge  of  Akra,  iwb  ratings  ftVw  waAi*  M  tV  *p6<rfia<nr, 
see  p.  169.  lurrutpv  ykp  ^  t6\is  tictiro  rov  Itpou,  &ea- 

*  The  historian  nowhere  intimates,  even  t  pontes  o&ra,  Ttpuxontvy  flc&dq  tpdpayyi 
by  a  word,  that  the  valley  was  so  filled  np  kot&  toV  to  v6tiov  kKIhou 

as  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  two  hills  made  *  See  just  above.    It  would  seem,  from 

one ;  see  Holy  City  II.  p.  27.  this  descent  and  ascent  by  steps,  that 

4  Jos.Antt.15.  11.5:  4v  Urois  i<nrtplots  at  this  time,  long  after  the  Maccabees, 

niptvt  rov  9tpt06\ov  wv\cu  r4<raap*s  i$4-  there  was  no  mound  leading  from  the  tem- 

vrturatr  •  h  fiiy  tis  rk  &affl\«ia  rtlrovcra,  pie  to  the  lower  city. 
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or  near  the  valley,  to  the  ancient  gate  now  known  as  that  of 
Damascus  ;  and  so  conducted  to  the  suburb  beyond,  or  also  to 
Bezetha  on  the  right.  The  gate  with  many  steps  led  to  "the 
other  city  ; "  which,  as  thus  mentioned  after  the  royal  palace  on 
Zion,  can  only  be  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Here  then  we  have 
direct  testimony  by  the  Jewish  historian,  that  Akra  formed 
part  of  the  general  acclivity  on  the  west  of  Moriah  ;  and  the 
whole  city,  upper  and  lower,  Zion  and  Akra,  rose  like  an  amphi- 
theatre overagainst  the  temple  ;  and  was  terminated  on  the 
south  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  this  description  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  except  to  Zion  and  the  adjacent  tract  and  ridge  on  the 
north. 

The  main  objection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  preceding  interpretation  and  application  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Josephus,  arises  from  an  expression  at  the  close  of  the 
passage  first  above  quoted,  viz.  that  "from  without,  the  two  hills 
of  the  city  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys/'  This  expression 
I  have  formerly  referred  to,  in  the  following  manner  : 1  "  If  the 
historian  here  means  the  two  particular  hills  of  Zion  and  Akra, 
(as  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  article  might  seem  to  imply,)  the 
language  is  not  literally  exact ;  but  if,  as  is  more  probable,  this 
is  a  mere  form  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  city, 
then  it  presents  no  difficulty."  That  this  is  the  true  view,  and 
that  "  the  two  hills"  are  here  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  city, 
I  am  the  more  persuaded  ;  because  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
same  passage,  the  one  hill,  Zion,  stands  in  like  manner  for  tbe 
whole  city,  which  is  there  said  to  be  "  fortified  by  three  walls, 
wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys."  But  Zion 
only  was  ever  thus  fortified ;  the  lower  city  had  but  two  walls. 
So  too  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage  the  historian  adds,  that 
"  because  of  the  steep  declivities  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere 
any  approach."  Here  again  it  is  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  which 
there  is  no  approach  ;  not  the  two  particular  hills.  To  the  same 
effect  is  still  another  passage,  where  Josephus  relates,  that  "a 
broad  and  deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  with- 
in it  the  temple,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall 
of  stone."  *  The  city  as  a  whole  is  here  said  to  be  thus  encom- 
passed ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  valley  on  the 
whole  northern  and  northwestern  quarter. — The  historian  was 
probably  led  to  speak  in  this  way  of  "  the  two  hills,"  because  he 
had  just  before  described  them,  and  had  expressly  said,  that  the 
City  was  built  upon  two  hills. 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  281.  [i.  414.]  itwo?Mn&<Lvov<Tz  rb  f*p*V,  X&tr*  vtpi&oX? 

*  Jos.  Antt,  14.  4.  1  :  wtptipxrreu  yhp    xaprtpvi  wdw  rmixwpivov. 
airr*)y  <p<Lpayl  <&o<?d  t«  «al  fiaZna,  itnht 
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But  the  difficulty,  if  there  be  one,  is  not  removed,  by  as- 
signing to  Akra  any  other  possible  position.  If  the  hill  east  of 
the  Damascus  gate  be  taken,  that  hill  too  does  not  extend  to  the 
valley  of  J ehoshaphat ;  but  there  intervenes  the  rocky  ridge 
upon  and  along  which  the  eastern  wall  is  built ;  while  on  the 
northern  quarter  there  is  no  valley  at  all.  In  this  and  every 
other  possible  case,  therefore,  the  same  synecdoche  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  Hence  it  is  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
all  right  principles  of  interpretation,  to  let  the  clear  and  explicit 
declarations  of  the  historian  have  their  full  force,  rather  than  to 
seek  to  modify  them  by  what  is  in  itself  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate 
includes  a  like  figure  of  speech.1 


II.  BEZETHA. 


The  position  of  the  hill  Bezetha  is  described  in  two  passages 
of  Josephus.    The  first  and  longest  is  as  follows  :  * 

"This  [third  wall]  Agrippa  put  around  the  new-built  city,  which  was 
quite  naked  For  the  city,  overflowing  with  the  multitude,  had  by  little  and 
httle  crept  beyond 1  the  walls ;  and  uniting  with  itself  the  parts  on  the  north 
of  the  temple  at  the  hill,  had  advanced  not  a  Httle;  so  that  a  fourth  MIL 
eu  led  Bezetba,  was  now  dwelt  around,  lying  overgainst  Antonia,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  deep  fosse.  For  a  trench  had  here  been  cut  through  on  pur- 
pose; lest  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  being  joined  to  this  hill,  should  be 
easily  accessible  and  less  lofty.  And  thus  the  depth  of  the  trench  added  very 
much  to  the  height  of  the  towers.  This  new-built  part  is  called  in  our  lan- 
City  "       WDg interpreted  m  106  Greek  ton»ue  wouJd  be  CW 

The  second  passage  makes  reference  to  the  first,  and  is  as 
follows : a 

>,;^Hherhi?i  ^tzetha'  w*?  separated,  as  I  said,  from  Antonia;  and,  being  the 

il8^!?^  a"?  li  *?*  bi°llt  aPLadjoiDin?  t(>  apart  of  the  new  city,  and  Ikmo 
overshadowed  the  temple  on  the  north." 

m  From  these  two  passages  the  following  seem  to  be  necessarv 
inferences,  viz.  J 

beo.iuse  Kitter  has  made  it  prominent ;    ra<pp(vim  yho  ^wirvStt  «•       ^  w>. 
taking  up  only  ,b.  beginning  L,d  end  of  ^^^  ^"'^1^1 

1«<V™>  *<p<oucvSi>"u  X6^y,  U  k«A«?t(«    Waco,,  wpo$Kiaro,  Kai  XTt •  7  o/lar' 
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First.  That  Bezetha  was  a  high  hill  on  the  northern  quar- 
ter of  Antonia  and  the  temple.  It  alone  overshadowed  the 
temple  on  the  north. 

Second.  That  heing  separated  from  Antonia  by  a  deep  artifi- 
cial trench,  it  could  only  have  been  a  hill  immediately  adjacent. 

These  characteristics  are  found,  and  found  only,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  elevated  hill  lying  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
northerly  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Haram  area  ;  where 
of  old  stood  the  main  fortress  of  Antonia.1  Hence  this  hill  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Bezetha  of  Josephus,  from  the  first 
notice  we  have  of  it  down  to  the  present  time  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  quite  recent  writers.* 

The  historian  describes  the  hill  Bezetha  as  "  the  highest  of 
all."  But  he  cannot  here  mean  all  the  four  hills  of  the  city  ;  for 
of  the  four,  Zion  is  the  highest.  He  had  just  spoken  of  the 
temple  as  the  fortress  of  the  city  (exclusive  of  Zion),  and  of 
Antonia  as  the  fortress  of  the  temple  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
Bpeak  of  Bezetha  as  being  the  highest  of  all  these,  viz.  the  lower 
city,  Moriah,  and  perhaps  the  rock  of  Antonia.  Even  with  this 
restriction,  this  mention  of  Bezetha  as  the  highest  hill  limits  it 
conclusively  to  the  hill  above  described.» 


III.   THE  GATE  GENNATH. 

Josephus  mentions  the  gate  Gennath  only  once  by  this 
name  ;  and  this,  where  he  is  describing  the  beginning  and  course 
of  the  three  walls,  which  encompassed  the  city  on  the  north.4 
The  first  or  innermost  of  these  walls  began  at  the  tower  Hippi- 
cus  and  ran  eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the 
Xystus,  and  so  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  enclosure. 
"  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from  the  gate  called  Gen- 
nath, belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and  encircling  only  the  tract 
on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia."*  The  third  wall 
began  also  at  Hippicus  ;  and  running  north  to  the  tower  Psephi- 


1  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  5.  8. 

"  Holy  City  H.  p.  52.— It  is  singular, 
that  Ritter,  in  his  account  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  Jerusalem,  nowhere  makes  the 
slightest  reference  to  Bezetha  or  to  its  posi- 
tion; Erdk.  XVL  i.  pp.  406-416. 

1  In  the  first  passage  cited  above,  Jose- 
phus calls  this  fourth  hill  Bezetha,  and  ex- 
plains the  word  as  meaning  the  New  City. 
In  the  second  passage  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  two,  and  speaks  of  the  hill  Bc- 
tetha  as  joined  to  a  part  of  the  New  City. 
He  elsewhere  twice  uses  the  namo  Bezetha 
apparently  as  including  both  the  hill  and 


the  new  city,  or  at  least  the  latter  as  con- 
nected with  the  former;  B.  J.  2.  15.  5. 
ib.  2  Id.  4.  But  more  commonly  he  gives 
to  the  new  city  its  distinctive  appellation  ; 
as  f/  kouv^i  *6\is,  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.  ib.  5.  8.  1 ; 
or  Kcuy6wo\ist  ib.  2.  19.  4.  Also  ^  kutw- 
ripm  Kcuv6xo\ts,  ib.  5.  12.  2. 
*  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2. 

■  Ibid.  Th  Si  itvrtpov  r^v  fi\v  fyxh* 
i*b  %i\i)t  «Ixf"»  V  rtwia  ixiXowj  rou 
ltpiltrov  T(l%ovs  oiccurt  KVKKovf/.tvov  Bi  Tb 
*poa<LpKTiov  Kklfia  pJ>vav  Avjf«  /*«x>»  r$s 
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nos,  thence  swept  around  overagainst  the  tomb  of  Helena,  and 
so  to  the  brow  of  the  Kidron  valley. 

The  name  Gennath  signifies  a  garden  ;l  and  implies  here  a 
gate  leading  out  to  a  garden  or  gardens  ;  equivalent  to  Garden 
gate.9  Not  improbably  there  were  gardens  of  old  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  towards  the  Birket  el-Mamilla  ; 
where  to  this  day  the  shady  olive  trees  afford  a  place  of  recreation 
for  the  females  of  Jerusalem.*  At  any  rate,  the  gate  Gennath 
led  out  of  Zion  to  the  country  ;  and  not  into  the  lower  city.* 

The  position  of  this  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
wall,  have  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  near  to  Hippicus  ;  and 
this  view  I  have  followed  in  my  former  volumes.  "  It  must 
have  been  on  the  east  of  Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  began  at 
that  tower.  It  could  not  however  have  been  far  distant ; 
because  that  part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep/'5  But  by 
the  hypothesis  of  recent  years,  the  gate  Gennath  has  been 
removed  indefinitely  towards  the  east ;  and  the  second  wall 
made  to  begin  overagainst  the  southern  end  of  the  western  bazar, 
more  than  forty  rods  east  of  Hippicus.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  very  legendary  and  trivial  character  of  the  fragments  of  a 
supposed  gateway,  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  identify  with  the 
gate  Gennath ;  and  also  to  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
very  hypothesis/ 

That  the  earlier  view,  which  fixes  the  position  of  Gennath 
near  to  Hippicus,  is  the  only  correct  one,  will  appear,  I  think, 
from  the  following  considerations. 

I.  The  natural  place  for  a  gate  in  the  first  wall  leading  out 
from  Zion  into  the  country,  is  near  to  Hippicus,  not  for  south  or 
southeast  from  the  present  Yafa  gate.  Here  the  descent  from 
Zion  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  comparatively  small  and 
gradual.  Further  east,  the  steepness  and  apparent  elevation  of 
this  northern  declivity  of  Zion  increase  at  every  step ;  and  in 
this  part,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  towers  of  Phasaelis  and 
Mariamne,  built  in  the  first  wall  and  connected  with  the  royal 
palace.    Josephus  speaks  of  Zion  in  this  part  as  high  ;  and 

1  Gt.  r«n>&,  Heb.  nM ,  PJ1 ,  Aram.       *  Such  a  garden  cannot  well  hare  been 

— An  instance  of  the  frequent  in-   1within  Z»°n  °r  the 

• » •         .  „    _.  ,        \T  lower  city.     The  population  wax  too 

^°>Ty  of  ,K,  °?.curs  j  Cltea  crowded  ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  king*, 
(p.  28),  a.  from     distinguished    manu-        den3  ^low  Siloam  u  t^inst  it 

with  Goath  and  Golffotha ;  and  refers  to  ,  *1L  P**4;   „.     Tr  tfr 

Havercamp's  Josephus,  Tom.  II,  Variaj  So  too  Holy  City  II.  p.  17.  Schultz 

lectt.  ad  librum  de  B.  J.  p.  89.    But  on  P-  62* 

turning  to  the  place,  the  readings  are  *  See  VoL  L  p.  312  and  n.  7.  [i.  401, 

found  to  be  ytw&b  arid  ytvva&iv,  the  syl-  462.  n.J 

table  yrr  being  written  with  the  usual  con-  ■  See  above,  pp.  199,  200. 
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mentions  the  old  or  first  wall  along  its  brow,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  towers  and  palace,  as  rising  still  thirty  cubits  above  the  hill.1 
To  assume  therefore  a  gateway,  leading  out  of  Zion  into  the 
country,  at  any  point  not  near  to  Hippicus,  would  be  against 
probability. 

II.  Josephus  relates,  that  "the  city  was  fortified  by  three 
walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys  ; "% 
that  is  to  say,  upon  its  whole  northern  quarter.  But  if  the  gate 
Gcnnath,  at  which  the  second  wall  began,  was  not  near  to  Hip- 
picus ;  and,  especially,  if  it  was  so  far  distant  as  to  be  opposite 
the  western  bazar  ;  then  all  that  tract  of  the  upper  city  from 
Hippicus  to  the  said  gate,  was  fortified  only  by  a  single  wall 
before  the  time  of  Agrippa  ;  and  by  only  two  walls  (instead  of 
three)  at  the  time  of  which  Josephus  was  writing.  The  tract 
thus  unprotected  extended  for  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  or 
nearly  forty-five  rods  ;  amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  northern  side  of  Zion,  and  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  wall. 

That  all  this,  however,  was  not  so,  and  that  Zion  was 
actually  protected  on  the  north  by  three  walls,  appears  further 
from  the  fact,  that  in  every  siege  of  Jerusalem  reported  by 
Josephus,  (the  approaches  being  always  and  necessarily  made 
on  the  north  or  northwest,)  no  attack  or  approach  is  ever  de- 
scribed as  made  against  the  upper  city  of  Zion,  until  after 
the  besiegers  had  already  broken  through  the  second  wall,  and 
had  thus  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  But  if  the  sec- 
ond wall  began  near  the  bazars,  then  more  than  one  half  of 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion  was  not  protected  by  it  at  all ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  lower  city  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
make  approaches  against  the  upper  ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  most 
accessible  point, — the  very  point,  indeed,  near  to  Hippicus, 
where  Titus  actually  made  his  assault  after  he  had  taken  the 
second  wall.*  The  historian  narrates  three  such  6ieges  of  Jeru- 
salem, viz.  by  Herod,  Cestius,  and  Titus.4 

Herod  reduced  the  city  about  the  year  37  B.  C,  nearly  eighty 
years  before  the  third  or  Agrippa's  wall  was  built.5  The  outer 
(afterwards  the  middle)  wall  was  taken  by  him  with  great  diffi- 
culty after  forty  days  ;  the  next,  or  exterior  wall  of  the  temple 
area,  after  fifteen  days  more.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  the 
exterior  temple  and  the  lower  city  being  thus  captured,  the  J ews 
fled  together  into  the  inner  temple  and  the  upper  city."*  These 
were  afterwards  taken  by  assault. 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  4.  4  :  ty*  tyrjXy  AApy.  *  Jos.  Antt.  14.  16.  2 ;  oomp.  B.  J.  L 

•  B.  J.  6.  4.  1.    See  above,  p.  207.  18. 2. 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  6. 8. 1.  ib.  5. 1 1.  4.  ib.  6. 8. 1 .  '  Ibid,  frnntrov  8*  rov  f{«&*r  Upov  ttnl 

*  Pompey  laid  riege  only  to  the  temple,  -rijf  «frra»  w6\**ts,  «lr  rb  fem&*v  Upbr  <ol 
the  rest  of  the  city  having  been  opened  to  tV  &**  w6\ip  'lovtaioi  wvtyvyov. 

him ;  B.  J.  1.  7.  2.    Antt.  14.  4.  2. 
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Cestius  marched  against  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  46,  some 
years  after  the  completion  of  Agrippa's  wall1  He  entered  the 
gates  of  the  new  city  with  his  army,  and  apparently  those  of 
the  lower  city  also,  without  opposition  ;  the  insurgents  yielding 
the  external  parts  of  the  city,  and  withdrawing  themselves  into 
the  inner  city  and  the  temple.*  Cestius  set  fire  to  Bezetha  and 
the  new  city,  as  also  to  the  timber  market ;  and  then,  "  coming 
to  the  upper  city,  he  took  a  position  overagainst  the  royal  palace  ; 
and  had  he  been  willing  in  that  very  hour  to  have  forced  his  way 
within  the  walls,  he  might  have  taken  the  [upper]  city  at  once, 
and  have  put  an  end  to  the  war."  Instead  of  this  he  hesitated ; 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack,  turned  aside  to  assault  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  temple.  Here  the  soldiers  formed  with 
their  shields  a  testudo  ;  under  cover  of  which  they  undermined 
the  wall,  and  came  near  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  temple  gates. 
This  circumstance  likewise  shows,  that  the  Romans  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  lower  city.3 

In  regard  to  the  siege  by  Titus,  the  details  are  more  full  and 
decisive.4  He  first  took  the  outer  wall ;  then  broke  through  the 
second  wall  into  the  lower  city  ;  was  driven  back,  but  speedily  re- 
gained his  footing  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  "  he  laid  his  plans 
to  assault  the  third  wall ; "  •  that  is  to  say,  the  third  in  the  order 
of  attack,  being  the  inner  or  old  wall  on  Zion.  Having  now 
possession  of  the  lower  city,  he  divided  his  forces  against  Antonia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion  on  the  other, 
overagainst  the  royal  palace.*  This  was  obviously  the  most 
feasible  point  of  attack  in  respect  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  great  strength  of  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  Phasaelis,  and 
Mariamne,  by  which  it  was  defended  ;  and  here  it  was  that  the 
Romans,  in  consequence  of  a  panic  among  the  Jewish  leaders, 
finally  made  their  way  by  a  breach  into  the  upper  city.7 

These  historical  facts  furnish  strong  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  second  wall  protected  the  whole  northern 
side  of  Zion  ;  and  consequently  the  gate  Gennath,  at  which  it 
began,  must  have  been  near  to  Hippicus. 

III.  The  same  result  is  brought  out  still  more  conclusively, 
by  comparing  together  the  notices  of  the  monument  of  the  high 
priest  John,  which  Josephus  mentions  several  times,  in  his  nar- 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  19.  4-7.  tress  Antonia,  it  was  at  any  rate  made  in- 

*  lb.  §  4 :  tls  8i  tV  Mvripa*  ttal  rb  accessible  by  the  deep  fosse,  now  the  £ir- 
Itpiw  lur*x6pow.  The  places  of  refuge  here  ket  Israiil. 

specified  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  the       4  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  7.  2.  ib.  5.  8.  1,  2. 

t ifge  by  Herod,  as  above.  *  lb.  5.  8.  2  nit.      rpittp  irpocfidWtiw 

*  That  the  northern  wall  of  the  temple  brrrSti. 

cannot  be  here  intended  appears  from  the       6  Ib.  6.  8.  1 :  Kara  rb  vpbs  Kklpa 

fact,  that  there  were  no  gates  in  it ;  and  rJjf  w6Kh»s  Arrutpvt  rrjt  ScunAiJojr  abKrju 
because,  if  not  wholly  covered  by  the  for-       *  B.  J.  6.  8.  1,  4. 
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ration  of  the  assaults  made  by  Titus  upon  the  three  walls  suc- 
cessively. 

The  Roman  general  decided  to  make  his  attack  upon  the 
outer  wall  at  the  monument  of  the  high  priest  John;  1  "  because 
in  this  part  the  first  [outer]  fortification  was  lower,  and  the 
second  did  not  join  on,*  they  having  neglected  to  build  up  the 
wall  in  those  parts,  where  the  new  city  was  not  thickly  inhabited  ; 
but  rather  there  was  an  easy  approach  to  the  third  [inner]  wall, 
through  which  he  thought  to  take  the  upper  city." 

After  Titus  had  taken  the  outer  wall,  and  thus  got  possession 
of  the  new  city  ;  and  was  now  about  to  assault  the  second  wall  ; 
Simon  and  his  party,  who  held  Zion  and  Akra,  "  took  for  their 
share  the  point  of  attack  at  the  monument  of  John,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  quite  to  the  gate  by  which  water 
was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus."3  This  passage  seems  to 
imply,  that  a  portion  of  the  second  line  of  fortification,  lying 
between  the  monument  of  John  and  the  tower  Hippicus,  was  in 
a  state  of  neglect  or  dilapidation  ;  and  it  thus  throws  light  upon 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Titus  took  the  second  wall,  and  was  driven  back  from  it. 
Again  he  got  possession  of  it ;  destroyed  the  northern  portion  ; 
stationed  guards  in  the  towers  of  the  part  towards  the  south  ; 
and  afterwards  planned  his  attack  upon  the  third  or  inner  wall.4 
For  this  end  he  raised  embankments  at  the  monument  of  John, 
"  intending  here  to  get  possession  of  the  upper  city."5  In 
speaking  elsewhere  of  these  embankments,  Josephus  describes 
one  of  them  as  at  the  pool  Amygdalon,  now  the  pool  of  Hezekiah 
so  called ;  and  another  as  being  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the 
monument  of  the  high  priest.*  And  again  he  testifies,  that  these 
works  were  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  upper  city,  overagainst 
the  royal  palace ;  where  stood  also  the  three  towers  Hippicus, 
Fhasaelis,  and  Mariamne,  connected  with  the  palace.7 

A  comparison  of  these  three  different  notices  of  the  monu- 
ment of  John,  brings  out  clearly  the  following  inferences : 

First.  The  monument  itself  was  situated  between  the  outer 
and  second  wall,  in  the  new  city,  so  called.  It  was  near  enough 
to  the  two  walls,  to  mark  the  point  of  attack  on  each.  It  was 
near  enough  to  the  old  wall  on  Zion,  to  mark  the  position  of  an 
embankment  raised  against  that  wall.    Another  like  embank- 

1  Jo*.  B.  J.  5.  6.  2.  *  Job.  B.  J.  5.  8.  1,  2. 

1  lb.  Kai  rb  Htlntpov  oh  owrprrer.  *  lb.  5.  9.  2,  rainy  yXv  rfcr  1am  x4kt» 

■  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  7.  2,  8 1  tV  iropAiVWr-  «fp4rsir  ivwovr.    Comp.  ib.  5.  11.  4.  ih. 

yov  ftyrifu7orifi0o\i)¥ita\afi6yT(Sy4<ppd.^av~  6.  2.  10. 

to  fit™  wiKw  ki&  V  rb  tt«p  M  rb*  Wi-  •  Ib.  5.  1 1 .  4. 

itbr  vtpyoy  cfcripr*— At  to  Simon  and  the  7  Ib.  6.  8.  1,  4 ;  oomp.  5.  4.  4. 

position  of  bis  followers,  see  ib.  5.  6.  1. 
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ment  was  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the  pool  Amygdalon.  Hence, 
the  interval  between  the  outer  and  second  wall  could  not  have 
been  great ;  and  the  monument  was  not  more  distant  from  Zion, 
than  was  the  pooL  It  was  therefore  on  the  west  of  the  pool, 
between  the  two  walls. 

Second.  As  the  place  of  assault  against  Zion  was  on  the 
west  of  the  pool  Amygdalon,  and  included  the  three  towers 
Hippicus,  Phasaelis,  and  Mariamne ;  it  follows,  that  these  towers 
and  the  royal  palace  were  all  on  the  western  part  of  the  wall  of 
Zion,  and  above  the  point  opposite  the  said  pool. 

Tftird.  In  respect  to  the  second  wall,  we  have  a  twofold 
description,  referring  to  its  course  in  opposite  directions ;  once, 
as  beginning  at  the  gate  Gennath  and  running  northwards  by 
the  monument  of  John ;  and  again,  as  running  southwards  from 
the  monument  of  John  to  "  the  gate  by  which  water  was 
brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus."  1  This  gate  was  of  course 
near  Hippicus;  and  the  inference  is  conclusive,  that  the  gate 
Gennath  and  the  gate  by  Hippicus  were  identical* 


IV.  COURSE  OF  THE  SECOND  WALL. 

The  only  description  given  by  Josephus  of  the  course  of  the 
second  wall,  is  brief  and  general.  It  has  been  already  quoted 
above,  as  follows : 3  "  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from 
the  gate  called  Gennath  belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and,  encir- 
cling only  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia." 
The  gate  Gennath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  to  the  tower 
Hippicus. 

In  the  absence  of  all  definite  data,  it  has  been  the  usual 
view  of  former  centuries,  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  straight 
course,  or  nearly  so,  from  near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  temple  area.  To  this  view  I  felt 
myself  compelled,  in  my  former  volumes,  to  object,  for  the  four 
following  reasons,4  viz.  that  according  to  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus the  said  wall  had  a  circuitous  course ;  that,  otherwise,  the 
pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  have 
been  excluded ;  that  the  whole  space  included  in  the  lower  city 
would  by  a  straight  course  bo  reduced  to  a  small  triangle,  of 
about  600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the 
east  side ;  and,  lastly,  that  this  wall,  built  for  the  defence  of  tho 

1  See  above,  pp.  212,  216.  of  the  most  frequented  entrances  of  the 

•  Should  any  one  hesitate  as  to  the  pro-  city, 

bability  of  a  public  gate  being  thus  near,  1  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2.    See  above,  p.  212, 

or  perhaps  leading  through,  the  royal  pa-  where  the  original  Greek  is  quoted  in 

hoe,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fulL 

Burg  or  imperial  residence  in  Vienna ;  «  See  Vol  I.  p.  312.  [L  462.] 
through  which  is  carried,  by  archways,  one 

Vol.  III.— 19 
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lower  city,  would  thus  have  passed  obliquely  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge  Akra,  and  have  been  overlooked  and  com- 
manded on  the  west  by  every  other  part  of  the  same  hill. 

Another  circumstance,  however,  which  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  same  time,  has  served  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  discovery  of  the  ancient  remains  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  which  have  been  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to 
an  ancient  gate  upon  the  same  spot,  and  this  a  gate  of  the 
second  wall,  has  set  aside  the  former  hypothesis  of  a  direct 
course  to  Antonia ;  and  this  latter  view  is  no  longer  urged. 
The  question  at  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  first, 
the  course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to  the  Damas- 
cus gate  ;  and,  then,  its  course  from  the  Damascus  gate  to 
Antonia. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  wall,  as  far  as  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  the  view  recently  brought  forward  is,  that 
beginning  at  a  point  in  the  old  wall  on  Zion  south  of  the  west- 
ern bazar,  it  ran  along  that  bazar  northwards,  and  so  on  a  direct 
course  to  the  Damascus  gate.1  But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
gate  Gennath,  this  new  hypothetical  course  of  the  second  wall  is 
liable  in  a  still  stronger  degree  to  all  the  objections  urged  against 
the  earlier  view.3  It  proposes  a  direct  lino,  while  the  language 
of  Josephus  requires  a  circuitous  course.  It  leaveB  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah  outside  of  the  lower  city.  It  reduces  the  whole  space 
included  here  within  the  second  wall  to  a  narrow  strip  or  paral- 
lelogram of  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width ; 
being  only  a  few  yards  broader  than  the  present  Haram  area. 
Such  a  space  would  be  far  too  confined  to  accord  either  with 
probability  or  with  any  of  the  historical  representations  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem  ;  and  would  also  present  a  form  most  singular 
and  unaccountable  in  any  city.  And,  still  further,  this  wall 
built  for  defence,  would  thus  be  carried  along  midway  upon  a 
declivity,  so  as  to  be  overlooked  and  commanded  on  the  west  by 
higher  ground  in  every  part. 

We  have  seen  too  above,'  that  the  monument  of  John  stood 
between  the  second  and  outer  wall,  so  near  to  each  as  to 
mark  the  point  of  attack  on  both ;  a  circumstance  incompatible 
with  a  course  of  the  second  wall  along  the  bazars. — To  all  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  true  position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  as  above 
determined,  is  of  itself  fatal  to  the  whole  hypothesis.4 

1  Holy  City  n.  pp.  54-58 ;  also  the  been  considered  and  shown  to  be  without 

Flan.    Schnltz  p.  59  sq.    Kraflt  p.  24  uq.  any  weight ;  e.  g.  the  legendary  iron  gate, 

*  See  VoL  I.  p.  312.  [L  462. J  See  also  and  the  old  arch  on  Zion,  see  above,  pp. 
on  p.  215.  199,  200;  the  remains  of  a  pier  or  comer 

•  See  above,  p.  216.  of  the  palace  of  St  John,  p.  167;  the 
4  The  supposed  ancient  remains,  which    columns  of  the  Propylcta,  pp.  168,  169 ; 

have  been  referred  to  this  hypothetical  and  the  legendary  Porta  judictarut,  pp. 
course  of  the  second  wall,  have  already    170,  171. 
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But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  hypothesis.  We  have  some 
definite  data;  though  comparatively  few.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  second  wall,  beginning  from  the  gate  near  Hippi- 
cus,  ran  northwards  near  to  the  monument  of  John,  and  of 
couree  on  the  west  of  the  pool.1 — Again,  in  an  angle  of  the 
present  wall  near  the  Latin  convent,  are  "  the  remains  of  a  wall, 
built  of  large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones  ;  and  near  by  are  blocks 
so  large,  that  we  at  first  took  them  to  be  the  natural  rock  ;  but 
which  on  closer  examination  appear  to  have  been  bevelled, 
though  now  dislocated.  An  unusual  proportion  of  the  stones  in 
the  present  wall  between  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city  and 
the  Damascus  gate,  as  also  of  those  in  the  adjacent  buildings, 
are  ancient  and  bevelled  ;  and  we  could  hardly  resist  the  impres- 
sion, that  this  had  been  nearly  the  course  of  some  ancient  wall."  * 
Further  down  towards  the  Damascus  gate,  we  ourselves  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient 
wall,  connected  perhaps  with  the  wall  of  the  middle  ages.1  Still 
nearer  towards  the  gate,  and  for  about  three  hundred  feet  west 
of  it,  Dr  Wilson  remarks,  "  that  the  wall  for  some  extent  above 
its  foundation,  bears  in  the  magnitude  and  peculiarity  of  its 
stones  the  evidence  of  great  antiquity  ; "  and  he  refers  this  por- 
tion to  the  ancient  second  wall.4 

We  thus  find  the  second  wall  running  from  near  Hippicus 
northwards  to  the  monument  of  John  ;  and  again,  we  find 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall  running  from  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  was  in  the  second  wall,  to  a  point  near  the  Latin  con- 
vent. There  can  be  little  question  but  that  these  traces  are 
those  of  the  second  wall.  To  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
monument  of  John  and  the  Latin  convent  requires  but  a  com- 
paratively short  reach  of  wall;  and  there  is  little  room  for 
theory  or  imagination. — According  to  this  general  view,  the 
course  of  the  second  wall  followed  nearly  the  street  which 
leads  northwards  from  the  citadel  to  the  Latin  convent ;  de- 
flecting perhaps  a  little  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  of  that 
street ;  while  from  the  convent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  it  lay 
along  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  city  wall.5 

The  course  thus  proposed  for  the  second  wall  answers  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  that  it  "  encircled  only  the  tract  on 
the  north  meaning  perhaps  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in 
distinction  from  the  much  wider  tract  encompassed  by  the  third 

'  See  above,  pp.  216,  217.  neer,  who  himself  has  been  in  Jerusalem, 

'  So  Wolcott  and  Tipping ;  see  Wolcott  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  would 

in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  29.  be  a  good  line  of  wall  in  a  military  point 

'  Seo  above,  p.  188.  of  riew;  though  not  to  good  as,  that  of  the 

4  Lands  of  the  Bible,  I.  p.  421.  third  wall.    A  line  along  the  street  of  the 

•  On  submitting  this  course  of  the  sec-  bazar  would  never  be  selected  for  defence. 

ond  wall  to  a  distinguished  military  engi-  *  See  above,  p.  217. 
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walL  We  thus  have  also  the  required  circuitous  course. — In 
this  way,  too,  the  language  of  Josephus  becomes  appropriate, 
when  narrating  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Pius 
(Sidetes)  about  B.  C.  130,  long  before  the  building  of  Agrip- 
pa's  wall.  He  there  speaks  of  the  tract  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  wall  as  a  plain;  and  here  Antiochus  erected  a  hundred 
towers  against  the  city.1 

II.  The  course  of  the  second  wall  from  the  Damascus  gate 
to  Antonia,  has  attracted  much  less  attention.*  It  was  not 
brought  into  discussion  in  my  former  volumes  ;  nor  was  the 
problem  at  that  time  fully  solved  in  my  own  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  subject  received  a  more  careful  examination  during 
the  present  visit.  Our  first  search  was  unsuccessful.3  On  a  sub- 
sequent visit  alone  to  the  wall  along  Bezetha,  I  was  able  to 
arrive  at  a  more  definite  conclusion.  According  to  my  present 
view,  the  wall  probably  ran  from  the  Damascus  gate,  as  now,  to 
the  highest  point  of  Bezetha  ;  and  thence  southerly  along  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  to  Antonia.  Such  a  course  is  elucidated  by 
a  reference  to  the  ancient  wall  and  castle  of  Smyrna.  The  piers 
of  the  arch  Ecce  Homo,  if  regarded  as  ancient,  may  once  have 
had  some  connection  with  such  a  wall.  For  the  fuller  details, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  section.4 


V.  SOUTHERN  PORTION  OF  THE  HARAM  AREA. 

On  beholding  the  immense  stones  and  the  elaborate  masonry 
of  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  wall  around  the 
present  Haram  enclosure,  the  traveller  receives  at  once  the  con- 
viction, that  they  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  that  he  has  before  him  the  massive  substructions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  temple.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  Jewish 
wailing  place  and  the  southwest  corner ;  of  large  portions  of 
the  southern  wall,  as  also  the  southeast  corner  on  its  two  sides. 
Such  has  been  the  impression  received  by  travellers  for  centuries  ; 
and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  these  remains 
endure. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Haram  area,  that  a  question  has  ever  been  raised,  as  to  its  early 
date  and  connection  of  some  kind  with  the  ancient  temple  ;  and 
this  only  by  a  single  writer.5    Even  he  acknowledges  the  massive 

1  Jos  Antt.  13.  8,  2,  xarh  W  rh  04p*tor  City  assigns  to  it  a  more  definite  course, 

fiipos  rov  rilxovs,  nay  h  crw4fiauv*v  avrb  nearly  coincident  with  that  proposed  in  the 

Kal  Mvtiov  cfcu,  iripyovs  lu>currf)<ras  i*o-  text 

r6»  ktX.  •  See  above,  p.  178. 

*  It  is  spoken  of  only  in  general  terms,  4  See  above,  pp.  190,  191 ;  comp.  pp. 

Holy  City  II.  p.  55.    Schnltx  p.  62.— In  a  171,  172. 

note  (FX  p.  429),  the  anthor  of  the  Holy  »  Holy  City  II.  p.  360  sq. 
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wall  at  the  wailing  place  as  pertaining  to  the  temple.1  Now  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  those  portions  above  mentioned, 
which  afford  the  most  striking  indications  of  high  antiquity,  lie 
further  south  than  the  wailing  place  itself ;  and  thus  afford 
conclusive  evidence,  that  if  the  latter  belonged  to  the  temple, 
just  so  much  and  even  more  did  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
present  area  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  temple  enclosure. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our  strong  impression  on 
this  point,  derived  from  a  careful  examination  ;  nor  do  I  fear  the 
result  of  a  like  examination  upon  all  unprejudiced  minds.* 

Were  there  need  of  multiplying  proofs,  I  might  also  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  southern  face  of  the  temple 
precincts  "had  also  gates  about  the  middle." 3  An  easy  and 
natural  explanation  of  this  language  is,  that  there  existed  a 
double  gateway  in  the  middle  part  of  the  southern  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  gate  now  seen  in  the  eastern  wall.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  grand  subterranean  entrance  still  existing  beneath 
the  mosk  el-Aksa,  first  explored  by  Catherwood,  and  since  visited 
and  described  by  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  is  a  double  gateway, 
having  two  arches  and  a  middle  row  of  columns  extending  up 
through  the  whole  passage.4  This  coincidence  with  the  notice 
of  Josephus  is  quite  too  striking,  to  be  the  result  of  accidental 
circumstances  in  the  erections  of  Justinian  five  centuries  later. 

More  massive,  however,  and  more  imposing  than  all  the  rest,  ' 
when  once  its  true  character  is  understood,  is  the  immense  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  arch  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram 
enclosure,  near  the  southwest  comer.  The  circumstances  under 
which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  fragment,  during  my 
former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  discovery  of  its  historical 
importance  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Bridge,  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  are  fully  narrated 
in  a  former  volume  ;  where  also  a  description  of  the  remains  is 
given.*  The  existence  of  this  fragment  of  the  ancient  bridge 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  Haram  area.  The  proof  indeed  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  it  can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  evaded  j  except  by 
denying  the  connection  of  this  arch  with  the  bridge  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  that  historian. 

1  Holy  City,  H.  p.  398.  not  be  pressed  as  meaning  the  exact  middle. 

•  See  above,  p.  176.  For  the  remains  4  Catherwood  above,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  804. 
nt  the  Bonthwest  corner,  see  p.  168;  for  [L  460.]  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sacra.  1843. 
the  southeast  corner,  see  p.  174 ;  and  for  pp.  19,  20.  See  especially  Tipping's  fine 
the  southern  wall  in  general,  see  p.  175  sq.  plates  of  this  entrance,  with  the  accompa- 

•  Jos.  Antt  15.  1 1.  5,  rb  fitrtrwov  rb  nying  notes,  in  Traill's  Josephus,  mostly 
xphs  nf<rnn&piav  «Tx«  ftlv  *ol  ainb  rbXat  in  Vol.  I. 

xor*  /idarov.    The  phrase  Kark  ^<rw  need       »  Vol  I.  p.  287  sq.  [i  424  sq.] 
Vol.  Ill  —19* 
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The  mention  which  Josephus  makes  of  the  bridge,  is  every- 
where incidental  ;  but  occurs  directly  in  five  different  passages ; 
besides  two  others  in  which  a  bridge  is  implied.  Of  these  pas- 
sages, five  are  found  in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  Wars,  and  two 
in  the  later  Antiquities.1 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  bridge  is  in  the  account  of 
Pompey's  siege  of  the  city,  about  B.  C.  63  ;  which  is  narrated 
in  both  works.  In  the  Wars  it  is  said :  "  The  vanquished  party 
of  Aristobulus  withdrew  into  the  temple ;  and,  having  cut  off 
the  bridge  joining  it  to  the  city,  they  prepared  to  hold  out  to 
the  last/'3  The  same  is  thus  related  in  the  Antiquities :  "  These 
pre-occupied  the  temple ;  and  cut  off  the  bridge  extending  from 
it  to  the  city ;  "  and  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  further  said  : 
"  The  parts  [of  the  temple]  towards  the  city  were  also  abrupt ; 
the  bridge  being  broken  down  at  the  quarter  occupied  by  Pom- 
pcy."8  Expressions  like  "  cutting  off"  and  "  breaking  down  "  or 
subverting,  can  of  course  apply  only  to  a  bridge  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  word. 

The  next  passage  is  connected  with  the  speech  of  Agrippa, 
dissuading  the  Jews,  who  were  excited  against  Floras,  from 
entering  upon  a  war  with  the  Romans :  "  Having  called  the 
multitude  together  into  the  Xystus,  and  having  placed  his  sister 
Bernice  in  a  conspicuous  position  upon  the  palace  of  the  Macca- 
bees,— for  this  was  above  the  Xystus  at  the  further  part  of  the 
upper  city,  and  a  bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  Xystus, — he 
spoke  thus."4  The  Xystus  was  apparently  an  open  place, 
perhaps  with  a  colonnade,  extending  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  from  the  old  or  first  wall  to  the  bridge.5  It  must  have 
included  a  considerable  area,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  a  popular  assembly.* 

The  third  occasion  on  which  the  bridge  is  mentioned,  is  after 
Titus  had  got  full  possession  of  the  temple  and  its  precincts. 
Desiring  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  Jews  on  Zion,  he  "  placed 


'  B.  J.  1.  7.  2.  ib.  2.  16.  8.  ib.  6.  6. 2.  b>  nptowr*  tV  A5«A<f>V  Btpptienv  M  tvs 

ib.  6.  8.  1.    Antt.  14.  4.  2.    Also  indi-  iA<rafi<»vali»v  obclas,  cu/tjj  yap     iiriw  tov 

rectly  B.  J.  6.  3.  2.    Antt,  15.  11.  5.  (wrrov  vpbs  rb  rtlpmy  ttjj  &w  wiKtmt,  Kal 

*  B.  J.  1.  7.  2,  jrrrAnwov  Si  rVKpurro-  yifvpa  t$  (wr?  rb  Upbv  owii'mr,  fx«{« 

(3ov\ou  v.tpos  tls  rb  Itpbv  iurtx&p*h  *ol  "H^v  rouUk. 

awdrrotxray  A»"  ainov  rn  *6\a  yityvpav  '  B.  J.  5.  4.  2. 

kvoKo^arrts  turrurx*?*  ««  (f<rxaror  -rapt-  *  The  name  Xyttu*  was  strictly  applied 

<TK*vd£orro.  to  a  court  or  area  with  a  colonnade  in  a 

'  Antt.  14.  4.  2,  4>$dcavrtt  8«  olrot  rb  gymnasium  ;  or  to  a  terrace  in  a  garden. 

Upbf  KaraXafifidyovci^  koI  tV  rtlyovvay  See  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt.  arts.  Gymnasium 

Ax'  ainov  yjipvpav  tit  H>r  ir6\w  CKOtfiw. —  p.  580,  and  Hortus. — In  1  Maoc  1,14,  we 

Ibid.  AiTfjS^yei  koI  tA  rpbs  ri)p  xo'Xip,  ttjj  read  that  certain  men  built  a  gymnasium 

yttptpat  a.va.TtTpap.u.ivT)5  i<p'  ov  Sirjy*  no/*-  in  Jerusalem  according  to  the  customs  of 

rfiios.  the  heathen.    But  this  can  hardly  huvo 

4  B.  J.  2.  16.  8,  wpoffKaXtcdfitPos  M)  elf  been  the  Xystus  of  Josephus. 
rb*  twrrbv  rb  xAij&or,  *a)  trapaimjo-dfjityos 
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himself  on  the  west  side  of  the  outer  temple  ;  for  in  this  part 
there  were  gates  [leading]  over  to  the  Xystus,  and  a  hridge 
joining  the  upper  city  to  the  temple  ;  this  then  was  interposed 
between  the  tyrants  and  Caesar.  "l 

In  a  fourth  notice  the  historian  is  describing  the  position  of 
the  Roman  forces  during  the  siege.  Four  legions  had  charge  of 
the  works  on  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion,  overagainst  the 
royal  palace.  "  The  auxiliaries  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  [were] 
towards  the  Xystus,  and  thence  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
tower  of  Simon,  which  he,  warring  against  John,  had  built  as  a 
guard-post  for  himself." *  This  tower  was  at  the  western  end  of 
the  bridge  ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  raised  against  John,  who  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  held  the  temple.3  Titus  now  had  possession, 
not  only  of  the  temple,  but  also  of  Akra  and  Ophel,  which  he 
had  burned  the  next  day  after  his  parley.4  Of  course  the  tract 
between  the  two,  the  valley  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  was 
also  in  his  power  ;  and  here  he  stationed  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus,  extending  from  the  old  wall  to  the  bridge. 

Two  other  passages  refer  evidently  to  the  bridge  ;  although 
it  is  not  directly  named  in  them. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  Wars,  where  mention  is  made  of  "  the 
tower  of  John,  which  he  built  in  the  war  against  Simon,  above 
the  gates  leading  out  over  the  Xystus." 8  These  were  gates  of 
the  temple ;  as  appears  from  another  passage,  where  John, 
having  possession  of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  erected  four 
towers  for  its  defence  ;  one  of  which  "  overlooked  the  Xystus." « 
This  tower  of  John  at  the  temple  gates  corresponded  to  the 
tower  of  Simon  (above  mentioned)  at  the  Xystus  ;  and  between 
them  was  the  bridge. 

The  remaining  notice,  and  the  latest  of  all,  is  found  in  the 
Antiquities,  and  is  likewise  indirect.  It  occurs  where  Josephus 
is  describing  the  four  gates  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple 
enclosure,  "  one  of  them  leading  to  the  royal  palace,  the  inter- 
vening valley  being  intercepted  for  a  thoroughfare." 7 

The  preceding  are  all  the  passages  yet  known  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  bridge  in  question. 
They  would  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 

1  B.  J.  6.  6.  2,  tffrarw  Kosrk  rb  irpbs  Mffiv  4  B.  J.  6.  6.  8. 

ftipos  rov  f(«&«K  Upov  •  r*6rp  ykp  irrrlp  '  B.  J.  6.  8.  2,  H^XP1  r°i>  'lotdyvov  tlpyov, 

rbv  {wrrbv  %cav  wiXat,  wa)  yi<pvpa  ovv-  ov  iictivos  iv  r$  vpbs  2(/Mwa  voXi^tp  tear*- 

dwrovca      i*p$  riiv  &.ya>  vSXtp  •  aflnj  t6-  .  ffxeCturtv,  trip  rhs  i{cryo6<rxis  {nr\p  rbv 

rt  n*<rp  rvv  rvpAwuv  xal  rov  Kalffapos.  Ivarbv  viXas. 

'  B.  J.  6. 8.  1,  rb  Si  evfipax****  **vbos  *  B.  J.  4. 9.  12,  rbv  5i  tov  twrrov  kc&v- 

koI  6  Xotvbs  6x^ot  k«t&  rbv  (wrrrfv,  i$  oS  vtpbtv. 

«al  rifv  yiipvpav  kqI  rbv  Mpoivos  rvpyov,  Antt.  15.  11.  5,    fitv  (is  rh  ficuriXtta 

Iv  4K<Mn.n<r*  wpbs  'Itdrvtjv  woXtfi&v  iav-  rcivovtra,  -ri)t  iv  fifotp  (pdpayyos  tls  SfoSor 

t<£  <ppovpiov.  hrtiXt)mkitn\i, 
•  B.  J.  4.  9.  12. 
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the  structure  referred  to ;  a  bridge,  which  could  be  cut  off  or 
cut  away,  broken  down  or  subverted,  leading  from  the  temple  to 
the  Xystus,  not  at  or  along  the  old  wall  from  Zion  to  the  temple, 
but  further  south.1  And  so  strongly  does  the  massive  fragment 
of  an  arch  yet  remaining  suggest  of  itself  such  a  bridge  ;  and  so 
thoroughly  does  it  correspond  in  character  and  position  with  the 
notices  of  Josephus  ;  that  all  those  travellers  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  judges  on  such  a  subject,  artists,  architects, 
and  engineers,  and  who  have  as  yet  made  public  their  views, 
have  with  one  voice  united  in  identifying  this  arch  with  the 
bridge  of  Josephus. 

Thus  Mr  Bartlett,  who  perhaps  has  sketched  more  of  ori- 
ental structures  and  ruins  than  any  other  artist,  remarks  : 
"Nothing  can  square  more  exactly  with  this  [narrative]  than  the 
position  of  the  arch  ;  which  is  precisely  in  that  place,  and  in  no 
other,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  it,  viz.  on  the  west  side 
of  the  temple  area,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  steep  cliffs  of  Zion. 
Had  no  account  of  it  existed  in  Josephus,  we  should  still  have 
inferred  its  obvious  purport  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
What,  in  fact,  could  it  have  been,  if  not  a  viaduct  ?  "  »  In  like 
manner  Mr  Catherwood,  a  practical  architect,  though  unac- 
quainted at  the  time  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  writes  to 
the  same  effect :  "I  had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it 
[the  arch],  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a  viaduct  and  aque- 
duct ;  but  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  historical  importance."  • 
Equally  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  De  Saulcy,  whoso  judgment 
as  a  military  engineer  is  certainly  of  weight :  "  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  though  the  dimensions  are  sufficiently  im- 
posing, and  denote  architectural  knowledge  of  a  very  advanced 
kind,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  call  into  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  bridge,  which  consisted  probably  of  two 
arches,  and  joined  at  this  spot  the  platform  of  the  Moriah  upon 
which  the  temple  stood,  to  the  hill  of  Zion." 4 — These  citations 
express  the  judgment  of  intelligent  and  impartial  observers, 
men  of  practical  experience,  who  wrote  after  personal  inspection 
upon  the  spot ;  and  they  took  ample  time  for  reflection  before 
publishing  their  views  to  the  world.5 

1  See  the  preceding  page.  *  De  Saulcy,  Narrative!,  IL  p.  127. — 

*  Walks  etc  Ed.  2.  pp.  139,  140,  note.  To  the  same  effect,  I  am  permitted  to  add 
Mr  Bartlett  adds :  "  It  seems  surprising,  the  oral  testimony  of  Capt.  Cullum,  Prof 
that  any  dispute  should  arise  as  to  the  im-  of  Engineering  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Aca- 
port  of  this  fragment" — Mr  Tipping  has  demy  at  West  Point ;  who  was  in  jerusa- 
given  a  conjectural  view  of  the  viaduct;  lem  in  1851. 

see  Traill's  Josephus,  Vol  II.  '  The  like  view  appear*  to  have  been 

*  See  Mr  Catherwood's  letter  in  Note  held  by  Schultz ;  p.  92,  and  Plan.  So  too 
XXVII,  end  of  Vol.  I.  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible  L  p.  468  bo. 
1814,  p.  797  —  The  like  view  is  expressed  See  also  Raumer,  Palastina  p.  393,  Third 
by  Mr  Fergusaon,  also  a  practical  architect ;  edition. 

Essay,  etc.  p.  10  fsq. 
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Others  have  taken  a  different  view.  Leaving  this  immense 
fragment  of  an  arch,  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  ancient 
remains  within  the  Holy  City,  to  stand  here  alone,  unexplained 
and  unaccounted  for,1  they  have  chosen  everywhere  to  refer  the 
language  of  Josephus  respeoting  the  bridge,  to  the  mound  or 
causeway  further  north,  on  which  both  the  aqueduct  from  Solo- 
mon's pools  and  the  street  from  the  Yafa  gate  are  now  carried 
from  the  northern  base  of  Zion  across  the  low  ground  to  tho 
Haram  area.8 — To  such  a  view  the  following  considerations  seem 
to  present  insuperable  objections. 

First.  The  Greek  word  for  bridge  (ytyvpa),  although  in 
Homeric  and  early  poetic  usage  it  is  sometimes  employed  in 
speaking  of  a  causeway,  signifies  nevertheless  in  the  Attic  and 
later  usage  of  prose  writers  always  and  only  a  bridge.  It  is 
elsewhere  so  used  by  Josephus  himself,  as  also  the  corresponding 
verb,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan.3 

Second.  In  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  Pompey  to  the 
temple,  the  insurgents  "cut  off"  the  bridge;  or  also  "over- 
turned" or  subverted  it.4  This  language  is  applicable  only  to  a 
bridge,  and  not  to  a  causeway.  A  breach  in  the  latter  would 
only  compel  the  enemy  to  pass  around  it  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley. 

Third.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  the  tyrant  John,  who 
held  the  temple,  built  a  tower  for  defence  against  Simon,  who  had 
possession  of  Zion.  In  like  manner,  at  the  west  end,  Simon 
erected  a  tower  against  John.5  Such  a  proceeding  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  causeway,  would  have  been  utterly  without 
motive  or  fruit.  The  towers  guarded  a  bridge  or  place  of  transit 
between  the  two,  which  was  accessible  only  at  each  end. 

Fourth.  The  present  causeway  is  the  continuation  of  tho 
street  leading  down  from  the  Y&fa  gate  along  the  northern  base 
of  Zion ;  and  seems  to  have  no  direct  junction  with  the  north- 
east corner  of  Zion.*  At  any  rate,  whatever  connection  there 
may  be,  is  and  was  with  the  base  of  Zion  ;  never  with  the  brow. 
The  distance  of  this  point,  too,  from  the  Haram  gate  is  nearly 

1  I  speak  here  advisedly ;  for  although  regards  the  arch  as  the  foundation  "  on 

there  have  been  two  suggestions  to  account  which  the  many  steps  led  down  into  the 

for  the  arch,  they  are  inconsistent  with  Tyropaeon ; "  Krafft  p.  60. 

each  other,  and  both  have  too  much  of  a  Holy  City  II.  p.  892  sq.    Kraflft  pp. 

hap-hazard  to  deserve  the  name  of  expla-  16,  18,  59,  61.  Tobler  Topogr.  L  pp.  477, 

nation.    One  writer  referring  to  the  vaults  47a 

within  the  walls  of  the  Haram,  goes  on  to  *  Jos.  Antt.  5.  1.  8.    See  the  Greek 

•ay:  "  To  these  vaults,  whatever  was  their  Lexicons, 

original  design  or  present  use,  I  would  4  Gr.   baroK6tyavr*s,    tttotyavy  y*<p6pas 

propose  to  add  another  arcade  at  the  iwarrerpatLfidrris.    See  above,  p.  222.  n.  2. 

western  extremity,  in  order  to  bring  in  8. 

this  arch ; "  that  'is  to  say,  a  huge  arcade  •  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  8.  2.  ib.  6.  8.  1.  See 

ootade  of  the  Haram  wall  and  above  above,  p.  223. 

ground ;  Holy  City  IL  p.  890.    Another  6  See  above,  p.  187. 

Q 
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twice  as  great  as  that  between  the  fragment  of  the  arch  and  the 
opposite  cliff  of  Zion.  So  that,  at  this  point,  where  the  aque- 
duct enters  upon  the  mound,  the  elevation  of  Zion  is  much 
greater  than  just  opposite  the  arch,  where  the  aqueduct  is  now 
carried  along  midway  of  the  cliff.1 

Fifth.  The  old  wall  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  must 
have  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  valley  to  the  temple,  either  on  the 
present  mound  or  on  the  south  of  it ;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
mound  cannot  have  been  the  bridge  of  Josephus. 

It  has  been  held  by  several,  that  the  first  wall  of  Josephub 
probably  did  thus  cross  the  valley  upon  the  mound.8  In  such 
case,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a  part  of  the  mound  not  occu- 
pied by  the  wall,  and  of  course  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall, 
served  also  as  the  bridge  or  passage.  But,  granting  for  the 
moment,  that  the  wall  did  thus  cross  upon  the  mound,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  strong  probability,  that  with  its  great 
thickness  and  its  massive  towers  it  must  have  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  present  causeway,  and  thus  have  left  no 
room  for  a  thoroughfare  along  its  base.  Nor,  further,  would  it 
be  according  to  analogy,  to  find  the  opposite  gates  in  the  temple 
wall  and  the  Xystus  directly  adjoining  upon  the  old  wall  from 
Zion.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  John  and  Simon  erected  towers  of  offence  and  defence 
at  these  gates  ;  which  would  naturally  have  been  protected  by 
the  towers  of  the  old  wall.* 

There  would  seem  to  be,  however,  a  greater  probability,  that 
the  wall  did  not  thus  cross  upon  the  mound.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  basis  of  the  wall  in  other  parts  of 
the  circumference  of  the  city ;  where  in  like  manner  the  wall 
must  have  crossed  a  valley ;  as,  for  example,  near  Siloam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Tyropoaon.  Further,  the  causeway  does 
not  lie  in  the  natural  course  of  the  wall ;  but  iB  further  north. 
The  wall,  as  we  know,  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion 
quite  to  the  Xystus  and  the  northeast  corner;  and  was  then 

1  The  attempt  has  heen  made  to  connect  palace,"  as  also  "  harps  and  psalteries  for 
this  causeway  with  what  the  English  singers,  *  were  made  of  the  precious  "algum 
Bible  translates  as  Solomon's  44  ascent  by  trees,"  which  Solomon  imported  from 
which  he  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Ophir. — Besides,  these  passages  all  speak 
Lord,"  (Heb.  nV>iS,  n*bs.)  1  K.  10,  5.  only  of  an  44  ascent"  to  the  house  of  the 
2  Chr.  9,  4  ;  and  also  'with  44  the  cause-  L0"1  i  while  *****  causeway  present*  no- 
way of  the  going  up,"  (Heb.  nbi*  nipo  ,)  J^™7  4Mcm^»  bUt  °Dly  *  conti»™d 

42°^  G26016'  KrsiOnH109  ^Bnl  Z       ****  Ci* IL  +  397'  ^ 

42,8%,  601.    Krafftp.  109sq    But  the       15     Fergusson  Jerus.  p.  37.  Wilson, 

plural  PliDtt  in  2  Chr.  9,  11,  is  ren-  Lalldfl  of        BiWe>  L  p  476.  Toblex, 

dered  In  the  same  version  by  terraces,  with  Topogr.  1.  83,  479. 

the  marginal  reading  44  or  stairs."  This  last       *  Of  these  massive  towers  the  old  or  first 

is  doubtless  right ;  for  these  rviiqa  "to  wall  had  sixty  in  its  whole  extent;  Joa. 

the  house  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  king's  B.  J.  6.  4  3. 
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carried  through  the  valley  to  the  council-house,  and  was  com- 
pleted at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple.1  This  council- 
house  must  have  been  situated  in  the  valley,  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  present  Mekemeh  or  court-house  of  the  Kady,  just 
south  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  But  the  mound 
comes  from  the  foot  of  the  street  leading  along  the  north  base 
of  Zion,  and  is  the  prolongation  of  that  street.  The  wall  there- 
fore would  seem  to  have  crossed  on  a  line  south  of  the  present 
causeway ;  and  probably  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
with  a  gate  for  passage  up  and  down  the  latter.  Of  this  gate 
and  the  whole  low  tract,  as  we  have  seen,  Titus  had  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  parley  across  the  bridge  ;  he  set  fire  to  the  same 
the  next  day,  and  afterwards  posted  there  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus  and  the  tower  of  Simon.* 

The  wall  therefore  would  seem  to  have  crossed  the  valley, 
not  on  the  mound,  but  further  south.  The  Xystus  began  at  the 
wall,  and  extended  south  along  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  Titus 
posted  his  troops  "  towards  the  XystUB,  and  from  thence  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  tower  of  Simon."  3 

All  the  preceding  considerations  go  to  show  very  clearly, 
that  the  bridge  described  by  Josephus  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  causeway. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  notices,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  to  the  causeway  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of 
Josephus.  So  long  as  the  old  wall  remained  along  the  brow  of 
Zion,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  street  ran,  as  now,  along  the  foot 
of  the  declivity  ;  nor  that  the  steps  which  of  old  led  down  from 
a  gate  of  the  temple  on  this  side,  and  again  up  the  ascent  west- 
wards, were  in  a  line  with  the  present  street  and  causeway ;  but, 
rather,  further  north.4  At  a  later  period,  however,  when  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt,  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  city  became  united 
in  one,  a  street  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  built  along  the 
present  course  ;  and  then  too,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  it 
across  the  low  ground  to  the  temple  area.  The  aqueduct,  like- 
wise, which,  if  ancient,  was  not  improbably  at  first  carried  along 
the  bridge,  would  now,  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  be 
likely  to  be  brought  round  by  the  causeway.  But  when  all  this 
may  have  taken  place, — whether  under  Adrian,  or  Constantine, 
or  J ustinian,  or  'Omar,  or  even  later  under  the  Egyptian  Khalif 
who  caused  the  aqueduct  to  be  rebuilt,8 — can  probably  never 

1  Joa.  B.  J.  5.  4.  2,  teal  it*T«?vov  M  rbv  *  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  8,  1,  xarit  rbr  |wrroV, 

Zv&rby  Arye/tfiw,  frctra  tt?  QovKjj  crvv-  oh  Ka\  tV  ytyvpav  koL  toy  2lpt*yos 

aVror,  iwl  tV  iawipiov  tow  Upod  vrohy  *iayor.    See  above,  p.  228. 

feniprifcTO.    This  &ovk4i  is  probably  the  *  See  above,  p.  209. 

same  with  tbo  $ov\(vr-f)ptoy,  which  Titus  '  An  Arabic  inscription  upon  the  aque- 

caused  to  be  burned  ;  B.  J.  6.  6.  3.  duct  in  the  valley  of  Hinuom,  refers  it  to 

*  B.  J.  6.  6.  1,  3.   lb.  6.  8.  1.    See  the  Sultan  Mnhammed  Ibn  Kaliwun,  one 

above,  p.  223.  of  the  Baharite  dynasty  in  Egypt,  who  as- 
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be  determined,  because  of  the  entire  silence  of  all  earlier  his- 
tory.1 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
the  probable  antiquity  of  the  immense  exterior  substructions, 
which  wc  have  been  considering,  as  well  as  of  those  interior 
massive  vaults,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr  Catherwood,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  in  the  fine  drawings  of  Mr  Tipping.*  I 
have  elsewhere  remarked,*  that  these  external  remains  are  prob- 
ably to  be  referred  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  days  of 
Herod  ;  inasmuch  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  the 
workmanship,  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monuments  of 
Herod,  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  origin.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  room  for  hesitation,  in  referring  them  back,  if  not  to  the 
time  of  Solomon  himself,  yet  perhaps  to  the  days  of  his  succes- 
sors ;  who,  according  to  Josephus,  built  up  here  immense  walls 
"  immovable  for  all  time  in  which  works  "long  ages  were 
consumed/' 4  The  language  of  the  historian  strongly  implies, 
that  the  substructions  of  the  temple,  of  which  he  was  thus 
speaking  ;  those  existing  in  his  day  and  which  he  himself  beheld 
with  so  much  admiration ;  were  the  same  that  had  been  built  up 
during  those  long  ages  after  Solomon.  The  feeble  band  of  exiles, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  could  hardly  have 
accomplished  works  like  these ;  and  the  glory  of  the  temple 
which  they  erected,  was  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  former  house.'  And  as  to  Herod,  there  is  no  intimation 
in  the  various  accounts  of  Josephus,  that  this  monarch  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  vast  substructions  of  the  outer  enclosure, 
laid  during  the  "  long  ages"  after  Solomon.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  expressing  his  own  admiration  of  those 
immense  ancient  works,  implies  the  contrary.' 

Still,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  use  of  the 
arch  cannot  be  traced  back  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  days 
of  the  successors  of  Solomon ;  a  position,  which,  though  often 
asserted,  has  not  yet  (I  believe)  been  proved,  except  as  to  Greek 
and  Roman,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architecture  ;  then  it  might 
certainly  be  conceded,  that  Herod  may  at  least  have  rebuilt  these 

cended  the  throne  A.  tf.  1294;  Deguignes       1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  289.  [i.  427.] 

Hist.  I.  p.  322,  Germ.  D'Hcrbelor,  p.  616,       4  Jos.  Antt.  15.  11.  3,  iuciHrovs  t$ 

fol.    Schultz  p.  92.   Holy  City  II.  p.  498.  iratrrl  xfxfvy.    B.  J.  5.  5.  1,  ds  ft  fuuepok 

1  For  a  tank  and  vaults  under  the  itavn^u&rfcay  cuuyts  airrois. 
causeway,  and  their  bearing  upon  its  an-       *  Hag.  2,  3. 

tiquity,  see  below,  under  "  Waters  of  Jc-       *  Josephus  does  indeed  speak  in  on« 

rusalem,  the  Aaueduct.*  place  of  Herod  as  "  removing  the  old 

*  Catbcrwoodin  Vol  I.  p.  302  sq.  [i.  447  foundations  and  laying  down  new;"  but 

sq.]  also  in  Bartlott's  Walks,  etc.  p.  156  here  it  is  expressly  said,  that  these  were 

sq.    Tipping  in  the  Plates  and  Notes  to  the  foundations  of  the  va6s  or  fane  itself ; 

Traill's  Josephus,  mostly  in  Vol.  L    See  Antt.  15.  11.  3,  ivtkwv  5i 

also  Wolcott  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  1843,  &<pcAiowt  KarafiaKSfifyos    irtpovs,  &r* 

p.  17  sq.  ainvy  rby  yahy  ffycipe. 
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Taults  and  substructions  upon  more  ancient  foundations.  In 
this  way,  if  necessary,  most  of  the  present  appearances  might 
doubtless  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Yet  the  bridge,  at 
least,  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  is  first  mentioned  during  the 
siege  by  Pompey,  twenty  years  or  more  before  Herod  was  made 
king. 

The  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  also  thrown  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  arch.  That  city  was  destroyed  B.  C.  606  ; 
less  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  Rome  was  founded  ;  and 
only  about  three  years  after  the  decease  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 
Yet  the  arch  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  There 
exist  a  vaulted  chamber  and  several  vaulted  passages  ;  and 
"arched  gateways  are  continually  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs." 1  It  is  also  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  tunnel 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  was 
vaulted.*  It  follows,  that  the  arch  was  well  known  in  the  east 
long  before  the  period  of  the  J ewish  exile ;  and  at  least  seven  or 
eight  centuries  before  the  time  of  Herod.  And  although,  among 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  it  is  less  frequent  and  less  massive  and 
elaborate  than  at  Jerusalem  ;  yet  this  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  by  the  absence  of  like  appropriate  ma- 
terials, and  by  the  very  different  character  of  the  Assyrian 
architecture  in  general. 

In  respect  to  the  huge  bevelled  stones,  which  are  seen  in  the 
most  antique  portions  of  these  temple  substructions,  as  also  in 
the  massive  ancient  chambers  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  I 
have  elsewhere  ventured  to  ascribe  to  them  a  J  ewish  origin,  and 
to  regard  them  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture.' The  same  feature  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
walls  of  the  great  Haram  at  Hebron.4  Bevelled  stones  of  the 
like  character  have  since  been  brought  to  light  in  the  vast 
ancient  ruins  of  Ba'albek  and  other  temples  of  Lebanon  ; 8  in 
the  earliest  substructions  and  walls  of  the  great  fortresses  of 
esh-ShOkif,  Hfinln,  and  Banias  ;  •  in  the  old  wall  of  Tyre  ; 7  and 
in  the  antique  remains  at  Jebeil  and  on  the  island  Ruwad,  the 

1  Layard's  Nineveh,  II.  pp.  41,  260  and  '  For  eah-Shokif,  see  above,  p.  52. 

note.   Discoveries  at  Nineveh  and  Baby-  For  ilunfn  and  Banias,  see  below,  nnder 

Ion,  pp.  163,  164.    So  too  De  Saalc/g  May  20th  and  27th.     See  also  W.  M. 

Narrative  etc.  II.  p.  131 ;  where  it  is  re-  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1846,  pp.  193, 

lated,  that  a  vault  twelve  yards  high  un-  202,  207. 

der  the  key-stone  had  been  discovered  at  T  Not  long  before  my  visit  to  Pales- 

Kiucveh  a  few  months  before  by  M.  V.  tine,  excavations  had  been  going  on  along 

Place.  the  eastern  side  o  the  peninsula  of  Tyre. 

*  Died.  Sic  Hist  2.  9.  I  was  informed  by  the  Rev  W.  M.  Thom- 
'  See  VoL  I.  p.  287.  [  i.  424  ]  son,  who  had  visited  the  works,  that  the 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  75.  [  ii.  434.]  ancient  wall  of  the  city  in  that  part  had 

*  For  Bu'albek,  see  below,  under  June  thus  been  brought  to  light ;  and  that  it 
9th.  For  the  temple  at  Mejdel,  see  below,  was  built  with  bevelled  stones,  like  the 
nnder  June  8th.  wall  at  Jerusalem. 

Vol.  III.— 20 
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ancient  Aradus.1  All  these  circumstances  go  to  show,  that  this 
was  a  feature  of  architecture  common  in  those  ages  throughout 
Palestine  and  Phenicia  ;  hut  which,  so  far  as  appears,  has  never 
heen  found  in  any  country  west  of  Palestine,  nor  elsewhere  in 
any  connection  with  the  early  architecture  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
or  Rome.8  It  may  have  been  Phenician  in  its  origin,  and  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  by  Hiram  or  other  architects  from 
Tyre  ;  but  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt.  It 
therefore  may  have  its  appropriate  place,  in  estimating  the  age 
and  character  of  ancient  remains. 


VL  THE  FORTRESS  ANTONIA. 

In  respect  to  Antonia,  the  problem  is,  to  find  for  it  a  place 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area,  where  the 
tolerably  full  description  of  Josephus  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  physical  and  archaeological  features  of  the  ground. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  fortress  on  this  quarter  of  the  ancient 
temple  enclosure,  is  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  ;  where  "  the 
Birah  pertaining  to  the  house"  or  temple  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned.3 In  this  word  we  have  apparently  the  origin  of  the 
later  Greek  name  Baris  (Ba/o/y),  applied  to  the  fortress  erected 
(or  rather  rebuilt)  before  the  time  of  Herod  on  the  north  of  the 
temple  enclosure.  It  is  thus  described  by  Josephus :  *  "  On 
the  northern  Bide,  a  quadrangular  acropolis  had  been  built 
up  ;  well  fortified,  and  distinguished  for  its  strength.  This  the 
kings  and  high  priests  of  the  Asmonean  race,  who  preceded 
Herod,  had  erected  and  named  it  Baris;  in  order  that  there  the 
priestly  robes  might  be  laid  up,  which  the  high  priest  wore  only 
when  he  offered  sacrifice."  By  wliich  of  the  Maccabees  this  for- 
tress had  been  built  up,  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  only  the 
incidental  notice,  that  Judas  "  built  walls  around  the  city,  and 

1  For  Jebeil,  see  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  whole  temple.  The  primary  idea  is  pro- 
Sac.  1843,  p.  85.  For  Ruwad,  see  W.  M.  bably  a  fortified  temple,  or  "  temple  for- 
Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  p.  251.  tress."    See  Geeen.  Iieb.  Lex.  sub  voc 

a  The  ruttic  architecture  under  the  later  *  Jos.  Antt  1 5.  1 1.  4,  xar4  Si  tV  &6p*iov 
Roman  emperors,  is  different  It  is  in  w\tvpdyt  Ax^oXts  lyybvun  cfopiri)*  frc- 
some  respects  an  exaggeration  of  tho  be-  rdxurro,  Bidtpopos  bxvp6rrrru  ravm*  ol 
veiled  style  ;  and  may  possibly  have  been  »^  'HpMov  rov  'ktratutwdmp  yivovs  fruri- 
borrowed  from  the  east — It  would  be  a  \€?j  KttX  opx<«/>«"  <$Kod4firi<ra*t  koI  Bdpiv 
matter  of  some  interest  to  ascertain,  who-  iK<L\«ray,  its  iteu  tV  f«fxro«V  ainols  ano- 
ther any  traces  of  the  bevelled  style  exist  Kei<r&at  <rrok-f,y,  %r  tray  8rp  &v*irt  r6r* 
among  the  remains  of  Carthage,  the  fdvov  6  hpXtwi>s  i.fi<pi4tnrvTOL. — The  tianui 
daughter  of  Tyre.  Bdpu  is  found  also  Antt  13.  1 1.  2.  ib.  14. 

a  Neh.  2,  8  rna^         M"?  W  •    In  16-  2.  ib.  18.  4.  8.    B.  J.  1.  8.  8.  ib.  1. 

the  address  of  David,  1  *Chr.  '29,  1.  19,  5.  4.  ib.  1.  18.  2. 
comp.  22,  5,  the  word  Siya  refers  to  the 
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lofty  towers,  against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  ; " 1  and  also 
that  Simon  "strengthened  still  more  the  hill  of  the  temple,  that 
was  near  by  the  Akra.'**  His  son  Hyrcanus  likewise  added  still 
further  to  its  construction.8  This  Baris  then,  this  strong  fortress, 
existed  upon  the  north  of  the  temple,  when  Pompey  afterwards 
besieged  the  latter  ; 4  and  when  too  Herod  broke  into  the  lower 
city  and  outer  temple,  and  took  the  rest  by  storm.6 

When  Herod  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he  re- 
built also  the  fortress  Baris  ;  and  called  it  henceforth  Antoniay 
after  one  of  his  friends.'  It  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
temple  enclosure  ; 7  was  quadrangular,  with  towers  at  the  four 
corners  ; 8  and  was  built  up  at  great  expense  and  in  a  manner  not 
inferior  to  a  royal  palace."  Antonia  was  the  fortress  of  the 
temple  ;  as  the  temple  was  that  of  the  city.10 

A  more  specific  description  of  Antonia  places  it,  or  rather  its 
main  citadel  {aKpo-rroXv;), 1 1  upon  a  rock  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  temple  enclosure,  fifty  cubits  high.1*  The  interior  of  the 
fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  a  palace  ;  being 
divided  up  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  also  broad  open  places  for  encamp- 
ments ; 13  so  that,  as  having  everything  necessary  within  itself, 
it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
"Where  the  fortress  joined  upon  the  northern  and  western  porti- 
cos of  the  temple,  it  had  nights  of  stairs  descending  to  both. 
We  have  seen  above,"  that  Antonia  was  separated  from  Bezetha 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  ap- 
proachable from  that  hill ;  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added 
greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  towers. 

The  Antonia  on  the  rock  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  tem- 
ple area,  was  apparently  a  main  acropolis  or  citadel,  within  a 
larger  walled  fortress  bearing  the  same  general  name.  Indeed,  it 
is  expressly  called  an  acropolis  (axpcnrolas:),  situated  at  this  very 
point.15  At  this  point,  too>  it  is  once  mentioned  as  a  tower.1* 
On  the  other  hand,  Antonia  as  a  whole  is  never  called  a  tower ; 
but  is  spoken  of  only  as  a  fortress,17  presenting,  as  is  once  said,  a 

1  Joe.  Antt  12.  7.  7.  •  B.  J.  1.  21.  1. 

•  1  Mace  18,  52  teal  *pocmx*f™**  T&  "  Ibid-  6-  8« 
tpos  rov  itpov  rb  xapa  T^y  "Am pay.  11  Antt.  15.  11.  4. 

•  Antt.  18.  4.  8,  wXiffflop  t£  Utf  Bdptr  u  B.  J.  5.  5.  8. 
KaratrKtuacdfitros.  w  lb.  ical  trrparoiriioiv  av\hs  wkarttas. 

4  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  1-8.  Comp.  B.  J.  1.  If  any  one  prefers  here  to  render  arparo- 
7.  2-4.  wticty  by  host$,  armies,  or  even  by  troop*, 

•  Antt  14.  15.  14.  ib.  14.  16.  1.  B.  J.    I  do  not  object.    The  word  i*  a  general 

I.  18.  2.  one. 

•  B.  J.  1.  21.  1.  ib.  1.  5.  4.  Antt  16.       "  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.    See  above,  p.  211. 

II.  4,  fin.  "  Antt  15.  11.  5.    B.  J.  6.  5.  8. 

'  B.  J.  L  5.  4,  fpotyior  J*  3r  t*  poptltp  w  B.  J.  6.  5.  8,  wpb  tt}j  rov  vvpyov  Boufa 

KXifMTi  rod  Upov  wpoCKtlutvov.  <r«wf. 

'  Ibid.  5. 5. 8,  Tvpyotitys  »  ofoa  rb  way  "  Gr.  <ppo6ptov  B.  J.  1.  5.  4.  ib.  1.  21. 

axiifta,  Kara  ymylay  rinaapay  iripou  Bui-  1.    Antt  18.  4.  8. 
Xrfmo  vvpyois. 
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"tower-like"  appearance.1  The  rock  on  which  the  acropolis 
stood  is  described  as  fifty  cubits  high ;  a  statement  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  loose  estimate  of  the  historian  after  years  of 
absence ;  and  which,  judging  from  the  high  ground  now  on  the 
north,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.*  This  rock 
could  not  have  had  a  very  great  lateral  extent ;  for  it  was  cov- 
ered over  from  the  base  to  the  top  with  hewn  stones,  both  for 
ornament  and  to  render  the  ascent  more  difficult  to  assailants.' 
Upon  this  rock  thus  encased  was  situated  the  acropolis,  which 
would  in  this  way  itself  be  "  tower-like  j "  but  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  other  towers  at  the  four  corners,  still  fifty  and 
seventy  cubits  high  ;  nor  to  comprise  within  itself  "  broad  open 
places  for  encampments." 

The  same  distinction  between  the  acropolis  and  the  fortress 
in  general,  is  implied  by  several  other  circumstances  narrated 
by  the  Jewish  historian.  When  Titus,  in  the  course  of  his  as- 
sault upon  Antonia,  had  by  the  power  of  his  engines  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  the  ardour  of  his  troops  was  dampened  by 
the  sight  of  another  wall  which  the  Jews  had  built  up  within.* 
And  when  the  Romans  had  surprised  the  acropolis  by  night, 
and  Titus  himself  had  been  among  the  first  to  ascend  into  it, 
many  of  the  Jews,  in  fleeing  away  to  the  temple,  fell  into  a 
mine  that  had  been  dug  by  the  tyrant  John.  The  Romans  also 
rushed  forward,  and  strove  to  enter  the  temple  area  with  the 
Jews ;  but  were  repulsed  after  many  hours  of  hard  fighting. 
This  combat  Titus  looked  down  upon  from  the  acropolis.9  Still 
further,  when  the  Roman  army,  after  seven  days  of  labour,  had 
by  order  of  Titus  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  acropolis, 
and  so  formed  a  broad  approach  against  the  temple,  Titus  is  still 
represented  as  taking  his  station  in  Antonia,  in  order  to  overlook 
the  assault  and  direct  the  further  efforts  of  his  troops.* 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  seems  evident,  that  the  acro- 
polis, standing  at  the  northwest  corner  and  encased  with  a  facing 
of  hewn  stone  on  every  side,  probably  of  sloping  work,  was 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  temple  area  by  a  considerable 
interval.  This  interval  was  a  part  of  the  outer  fortress,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  which  on  the  south  divided  Antonia  from  the  tem- 
ple ;  so  that  the  acropolis  rose  "  tower-like  "  within  this  outer 
fortress  in  its  northwestern  part,  and  was  enclosed  by  it.  Nor 
is  such  an  arrangement  of  a  fortress  without  analogy,  even  at 
the  present  day.    The  great  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north  end  of 

1  Gr.  *vffyo*i*fis  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.  5  B.  J.  5.  5.  a 

'  Josej)hu«  was  naturally  tempted  to  ex-  4  B.  J.  6.  1.  3,  4. 

aggerate  in  all  that  related  to  his  own  *  lb.  6.  1.  7,  8. 

countrymen;  and  also  in  respect  to  the  "  B.  J.  6.  2.  1,  5,  7.    Also  B.  J.  6.  4. 

strength  of  fortifications,  which  Roman  4,  5. 
valour  bad  overcome. 
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Lebanon,  stands  upon  a  high  ridge,  commanding  a  view  both  of 
the  lake  of  Hums  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  of  great  extent,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  another  interior  citadel,  more  than  a  hundred  paces  in 
length  by  seventy  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  with 
water,  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  This  acro- 
polis is  built  up  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stones,  as  if  encas- 
ing a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  towers, 
but  carried  up  between  the  towers  and  nearly  to  the  same  height.1 
This  castle,  with  its  interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  el- 
Husn,  seems  to  me  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  plan  of  the 
fortress  Antonia  with  its  acropolis. 

Along  with  the  preceding  description  of  Antonia,  it  is  likewise 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  area  of  Solomon's  temple  was  origi- 
nally a  square,  measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side  or  four  stadia 
in  circuit ;  which  circuit  was  enlarged  by  Herod  to  six  stadia, 
including  Antonia  ;  thus  enclosing  double  the  former  area,  or 
two  square  stadia  instead  of  one.*  From  this  account  it  would 
strictly  follow,  that  the  area  of  Antonia  also  was  a  square 
measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side.  But  as  Josephus  was  writing 
at  Borne,  without  actual  measurements  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  from  Jerusalem,  the  statement  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  general  estimate  expressed  in  a  popular  form.  It  may  also 
be  remembered,  that,  according  to  the  measurements  already 
given,3  the  present  Haram  area  is  1529  feet  in  length  from  south 
to  north,  by  about  925  feet  in  breadth  ;  thus  leaving  on  the 
north  an  extension  of  about  six  hundred  feet  more  than  a  square. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  temple  enclo- 
sure formed  an  exact  mathematical  square  ;  for  in  an  area  of 
such  extent,  even  if  the  length  were  much  greater  than  the 
breadth,  it  would  still  in  popular  language  be  called  a  square. 

From  all  the  various  considerations  thus  far  presented,  it  is 
at  least  not  a  hasty  conclusion  to  infer,  as  was  done  conjecturally 
in  a  former  volume,4  that  the  fortress  Antonia  occupied  perhaps 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area.  That  is  to 
say,  it  occupied  the  tract  on  the  north  of  the  proper  temple 
square,  whatever  it  might  be,  extending  from  south  to  north 

1  See  below,  under  Jane  14th.    Burck-  \afi$ayofi4m]s  Kalrris* Ayr uviat.  Ib.  1.  21. 1, 

hardf  s  TraT.  in  Syr.  p.  168. — A  like  in-  jcd  tV  irtfA  abrbv  [rbr  vabv}  iveruxtatero 

terior  citadel  within  an  outer  fortress,  is  xtf***  rrjs  o0<rnr  hir\aciay. — The  Talmud 

eeen  in  the  great  castle  e*-Subeibeh  near  in  like  manner  speaks  of  the  temple  enclo- 

Kiuias ;  see  under  May  27th.  sure  as  a  square,  measuring  five  hundred 

«  Jos.  Antt  15. 11.3,T©wTo5M*TOira>  cubits  on  each  side;  Lightfoot  Descr. 

jrfpi/JoAor,  Ttrripttr  araXiw  rbv  k6k\ov  Templi,  c.  2.  Opp.  ed.  Lensd.  I.  p.  554. 
fx**S  ifdarris  ywvlas  trrdiiow  fiyitos  Axo-       •  See  above,  pp.  176,  176. 
Aoployo&np.  B.  J.  5. 6.  2,  6  5i  was  k4kKos      *  See  VoL  I.  p.  292  sq.  [  I  432  sq.] 
abriv  eft  t{  oraSlovs  irwtftrrpuwo,  xspi- 
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Borne  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  from  west  to  east 
about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  And,  further,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  inner  citadel  or  acropolis  was  in  the  north- 
western part,  upon  a  projection  of  rock  extending  from  Bezetha 
into  the  said  area,  and  separated  from  the  said  hill  by  a  deep 
trench.  Very  possibly  also,  while  such  a  projecting  rock  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  acropolis,  there  may  yet  have  been  built 
up  thereon  a  mound  of  earth,  enclosed  and  supported  by  the 
facing  of  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone  ;  as  is  apparently  the  case 
in  the  present  fortress  el-Husn.  Indeed,  such  a  mode  of  con- 
struction would  account  for  the  apparent  facility,  with  which  the 
troops  of  Titus  were  able,  in  seven  days,  to  overturn  the  very 
foundations  of  the  acropolis,  and  form  a  broad  approach  against 
the  temple.1 

The  site  thus  proposed  for  Antonia  in  its  full  extent,  accords 
well  with  the  description  and  various  notices  of  Josephus ;  and 
enables  us  to  understand  and  apply  all  his  specifications  in  a 
natural  manner  and  without  any  violence.  It  affords  ample 
space  for  all  the  "  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad  open  places  for 
encampments."8  It  leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  the 
temple  area  proper,  as  specified  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud 
and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the  whole  area,  inclusive  of 
Antonia,  to  be  full  six  stadia  in  circuit,  yet  the  actual  difference 
is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a  merely  popular  estimate. 

The  same  view  in  respect  to  Antonia  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  very  remarkable  excavation  on  the  north  of  the  present 
area,  still  more  than  seventy-jwe  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  width ;  which  tallies  so  strikingly  with  the 
fosse  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the  north  of  the  temple  and 
Antonia,  or  rather  of  JBaris,  and  described  by  him  as  of  "  infinite 
depth."  4  This  is  probably,  even  now,  the  deepest  excavation 
of  the  kind  known.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  very  depth  militates 
against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  intended  for  defence,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  probably  at  first  a  mere  reservoir  for  water ; 
then  the  reply  is,  that  on  tins  latter  supposition  the  great  depth 
is  still  more  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  As  a  military  fosse 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  its  depth  was 
"infinite  and  that,  too,  during  the  siege  by  Pompey,  many 
years  before  Herod  had  given  to  the  fortress  the  form  and  name 
of  Antonia.6  Herod  very  probably  enlarged  the  former  fosse 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  fortress,  and  perhaps  deepened  it 

1  Joe.  B.  J.  6.  2.  1,  7,  fotfKus  fcrra  *  See  the  preceding  page. 

Itarcunpt^cmirr)  rmhs  r%*  '  Apt    las  bfjxtK-  *  Gr.  6th  &d&os  iwtipay,  B.  J.  1.  7.  8. 

lovs%  p*XPl  ™5  l*pov  *\muap  opoZov  Ant*.  H.  4.  2. 

tvTfxirlaay-ro.  •  See  the  preceding  note. 

'  See  above,  p.  281. 
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still  more.  At  a  later  period,  apparently,  it  was  converted  into 
a  vast  reservoir  for  water ;  for  which  it  has  evidently  been  used 
at  some  former  time.1  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  "  deep  trench  "*  between  Antonia  and  Bezetha,  was 
carried  through  the  rock  of  Bezetha  at  the  same  depth  or  of  the 
same  width,  as  is  now  found  in  the  great  reservoir.  Indeed,  it 
may  not  be  improbable,  that  the  inner  citadel  of  Antonia  stood 
mainly  upon  the  rock  and  site  now  covered  by  the  Serai  or 
barracks  ;  and  that  the  trench,  by  which  it  was  separated  from 
Bezetha,  was  cut  through  the  rock,  deep  indeed,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily wide,  not  far  south  of  the  line  of  the  present  street 
in  that  part.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lofty  acropolis,  faced  to 
the  top  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone,  stood  out  further  north 
than  the  main  body  of  the  lower  fortress,  and  so  as  possibly  to 
be  on  the  west  of  the  present  deep  excavation. 

The  like  extent  of  Antonia  seems  further  to  be  indicated  by 
the  features  of  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  area.  At 
the  northern  end,  as  we  have  seen,8  we  find  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  wall  of  a  corner  tower  or  bastion,  measuring  about 
eighty- three  feet ;  and  then  again  the  projection  of  which  the 
Golden  gate  forms  part,  extending  fifty-five  feet,  and  which  ap- 
parently was  once  the  base  of  another  tower.  From  the  southern 
side  of  this  last  projection  to  the  southeast  corner  is  a  distance  of 
1018  feet ;  and  to  the  northeast  corner  is  about  516  feet.  A  line 
drawn  from  this  point  of  division  westward  across  the  Haram  area, 
would  fall  about  150  feet  north  of  the  great  mosk.4  We  thus 
should  have  the  present  area  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
southern  portion  measuring  1018  feet  by  925  feet,  would  then 
represent  the  square  of  the  ancient  temple.5  The  northern 
tract,  having  the  same  breadth,  and  measuring  about  516  feet 
from  south  to  north,  would  in  this  way  be  left  for  the  extent  of 
Antonia.  To  this  last  may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present 
Serai,  if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis  ;  thus  increasing 
the  area  of  the  whole  fortress  to  the  extent  of  some  150  feet 
towards  the  north  on  the  northwestern  part.  These  estimates, 
of  course,  require  the  language  of  Josephus  to  be  taken  in  a 
popular  sense  ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  asmgnmg  to  it  any 
other.  The  Golden  gate,  according  to  this  view,  was  near  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  fortress ;  and  led  out  from  Antonia 
into  the  country  at  this  sheltered  spot,  where  no  enemy  could 

1  Sec  above,  p.  172.    Aho  Vol.  L  pp.  projection  next  further  south,  would  take 

293  sq.  380  sq.    [i.  484,  489  sq.]  from  the  southern  part  about  110  feet,  and 

'  Gr.  Spvyfia  0aM,  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.  add  it  to  the  northern  tract ;  thus  making 

"  See  above,  pp.  178,  176.  the  former  to  be  about  908  feet  by  925 

4  See  the  measurements  reforred  to  in  the  feet,  or  nearly  an  exact  square.    But  such 

preceding  note.  a  line  would  leave  too  little  space  on  the 

*  A  line  drawn  across  the  area  from  the  north  of  the  moek. 
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successfully  assail  it.  The  elaborate  architecture  of  this  gate  is 
usually  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  ;l  and  the  rougher  courses 
of  the  corner  bastion  in  the  northeast  may  well  belong  to  the 
same  epoch,  although  they  are  more  massive  than  any  other  of 
the  remaining  works  of  Herod. 

The  same  general  position  of  Antonia  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  some  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
temple. 

One  of  these  is  the  fact,  that  Josephus,  in  describing  the 
gates  of  the  temple  leading  to  the  city  and  suburb,  speaks  only 
of  the  four  upon  the  west  and  one  in  the  southern  side ;  thus 
affording  strong  ground  for  the  inference,  that  there  were  none 
upon  the  north.  If  now  Antonia  with  its  lofty  citadel  and  deep 
fosse  lay  along  upon  the  whole  of  this  northern  side,  we  have  at 
once  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  thus  be  readily  explained, 
is  the  Rabbinic  statement,  that  the  holy  house  itself  stood  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  outer  court  or  temple  area.  According 
to  the  Talmud :  "  The  greatest  space  was  on  the  south ;  the 
next  on  the  east ;  the  next  on  the  north  ;  and  the  least  on  the 
west."  *  That  is  to  say,  the  building  was  in  the  northwestern 
part ;  but  its  length  being  from  west  to  east,  the  space  left  next 
the  western  wall  or  portico  was  less  than  that  on  the  north. 
The  like  position  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  given  by 
Josephus,  that  Titus  cast  up  one  of  his  mounds  and  brought 
forward  his  engines  "  overagainst  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
inner  temple  ; "  *  it  being  obvious  that  the  Romans  made  their 
assaults  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple  area,  whether  from  the  city 
or  from  Antonia,  at  or  near  the  northwest  corner.  If,  therefore, 
the  rock  es-SQkrah,  now  beneath  the  mosk  of  Omar,  which  the 
Jews  in  the  fourth  century  were  accustomed  to  wail  over  as 
marking  the  site  of  their  former  temple,  does  thus  mark  some 
point  in  the  true  site,  (which  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion),4 then  the  position  thus  indicated  by  this  rock  accords  well 
with  that  above  described  by  the  Rabbins  ;  provided  the  temple 
area  was  in  popular  language  a  square,  and  the  tract  further 
north  was  occupied  by  Antonia. 

In  the  same  way  we  perceive  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
historian's  application  of  the  celebrated  oracle,  that  "  the  city 
and  temple  would  be  captured,  when  the  temple  should  become 
four-square." 5  He  asserts  that  "  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Antonia,  made  the  temple  four-square  ; "  and  thus 

1  Catherwood  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  Ed.       •  B.  J.  6.  2.  7.  ib.  6.  4.  1. 
2,  pp.  158,  159,  161.  *  See  Vol  L  p.  800.  [i.  444.1 

9  In  Lightfoot,  Descr.  Templi  Hieroa.  c.       •  B.  J.  6.  5.  4. 
8,  Opp.  ed.  Lcusd.  L  p.  556. 
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the  oracle  received  its  fulfilment.  Previously,  then,  the  temple 
(Upov)  was  not  a  square ;  because  it  comprised  Antonia  as  a 
part  of  itself.  It  was  an  oblong,  and  perhaps  irregular  ;  espe- 
cially if  we  regard  the  citadel  as  making  a  projection  towards 
the  north.  This  oblong,  by  the  destruction  of  Antonia,  was 
reduced  to  the  square  of  the  temple  area  proper. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  grounds  on  which,  in  my  former 
work,  I  ventured  to  bring  forward,  hypothetically,  and  with 
some  hesitation,  the  view  which  assigns  so  great  an  extent  to  the 
fortress  Antonia.  Repeated  subsequent  examination  has  only 
served  to  render  those  grounds  more  definite  and  clear  ;  and  thus 
far  to  give  confirmation  to  the  hypothesis. 

According  to  the  earlier  view,  the  citadel  or  acropolis  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  temple  area,  constituted  of  itself  the  wholo 
fortress  Antonia.  This  view  is  still  preferred  by  several  writers. 
But  they  thus  overlook  the  extent  assigned  by  Josephus  to 
Antonia  ;  its  city-like  character  ;  and  the  "  apartments  of  every 
kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad 
open  places  for  encampments."  And  further,  they  are  com- 
pelled, either  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  historian  as  to  the 
square  form  of  the  proper  temple  area  ; 1  a  course  which  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  follow  ;  or  else  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  present  Haram  area.8  The  strong 
reasons  against  this  latter  course  have  been  already  enumerated." 

The  chief  reason  assigned  against  the  view  proposed  by  me, 
is  the  alleged  fact,  that  "  the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  was  not  covered  by  the  fortress  in  question."  *  In  support 
of  this  allegation,  reference  is  made  to  the  various  sieges  of  the 
temple,  in  connection  with  the  city,  as  narrated  by  Josephus. 
Of  such  sieges  no  less  than  five  are  described,  and  another  is 
spoken  of  as  planned.  Three  of  them  took  place  while  the 
fortress  still  bore  the  name  of  Baris,  viz.  those  by  Aretas,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Herod.  The  other  three,  those  by  Floras  (intended), 
Cestius,  and  Titus,  occurred  long  after  the  reconstruction  of  the 
fortress  by  Herod  as  Antonia. 

About  the  year  63  B.  C.  or  shortly  before  Pompey's  arrival, 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  as  the  ally  of  Hyrcanus  against 
Aristobulus,  "  made  an  assault  upon  the  temple  and  beleaguered 
Aristobulus  ;  the  people  supporting  Hyrcanus  and  assisting  him 
in  the  siege,  while  only  the  priests  continued  with  Aristobulus." 5 

1  Thus  Mr  Catherwood  expressly  rejects  648.    Also  Museum  of  Class.  Antiq.  May 

the  testimony  of  Josephus  as  to  the  square  1853,  p,  445. 

form   of   the    temple  area ;    Bartlott's  '  Jos.  Antt  14.  2.  1,  6  8}  r&v  'Apd&vv 

Walks,  Ed.  2  p.  165.  0atTi\tvs  .  .  ,  *po<r$a\wy  t?   2cp?,  rhy 

1  Holy  City,  IL  pp.  353,  360  sq.  'Apurr6fiou\oy   iiroKiSpitei,  vpocTi&tplvov 

'  See  above,  p.  220  sq.  8i  rov   Hi/jlov  r$  'Ypicwf  teal  av^ita- 

*  Holy  City,  II.  p.  848.    Krafit  p.  74  KiopKovvros  airry,  yJtvtov  h\  tuv  Upicav 

kj.    Comp.  Tobler,  Topogr.  I.  pp.  636-  'Aptarofioihtp  *poap*v6vTwr. 
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The  siege  was  afterwards  raised  by  the  Roman  general  Scaurus. 
As  there  is  in  this  account  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  point  of 
assault  upon  the  temple,  the  passage  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  now  before  us. 1 

The  siege  by  Pompey  took  place  in  the  year  62  B.  C.  That 
general,  advancing  from  Jericho  upon  the  Holy  City,  found  it 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  except  the  north  ;  "  for  a  broad  and 
deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  within  it  the 
temple,  which  was  strongly  fortified  round  about  with  a  wall  of 
stone  ;"  "so  that  the  city  being  taken,  this  would  be  a  second 
place  of  refuge  from  the  enemy." 8  The  inhabitants  were  divided. 
The  partisans  of  Hyrcanus  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  and 
delivered  over  to  him  the  city  and  the  royal  palace.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  retired  into  the  temple  ; 
and  having  cut  off  the  bridge  leading  to  the  city,  prepared  to 
hold  out  till  the  last.  Piso  was  now  sent  in  with  a  body  of 
troops  ;  he  stationed  guards  in  the  city  and  the  royal  palace,  and 
fortified  the  houses  towards  the  temple  and  the  parts  without 
around  the  temple.  "  Pompey  then  took  a  position  within,  on 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple,  where  it  was  assailable. 
There  too  stood  lofty  towers,  and  a  trench  had  been  dug  ;  and 
it  was  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  ;  for  the  part  towards  the 
city  was  also  abrupt,  the  bridge  being  broken  down." *  The 
Romans  cut  down  ail  the  trees  round  about ;  and  "  filled  up  in 
the  northern  quarter  both  the  trench  and  the  whole  valley."  * 
But  this  was  done  with  difficulty,  the  trench  being  of  immense 
depth.5  The  engines  were  at  length  brought  up  ;  and,  the 
largest  of  the  towers  having  been  thrown  down,  the  temple  was 
carried  by  storm.* 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  valley  (<f>apay{)  mentioned  in  this 
account,  can  only  be  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  temple  ;  just 
as  it  is  also  clear,  that  the  artificial  trench  was  that  on  the 
north.  The  circumstance  so  distinctly  stated,  that  Pompey 
filled  up  both  the  valley  and  the  trench  shows  definitely  that  he 

1  It  is  indeed  assumed,  that  Aristobulus  rowtMrraip  icarb.  rh  &4p*u>tr  rov  Upov 

had  "also  the  city  in  his  power;"  and  posf  S&w  1\w  Mftaxor.    iyt<rr^K*caw  ti 

hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  assault  on  the  *etl  imav&a  ficyd\oi  irvpyot,  mU  riLppos  St 

temple  was  from  the  north ;  Holy  City,  II.  bp&pviero,  koX  fk&tl*  npuixero  <pdpayyu 

pp.  848,  351.  But  the  fact  that  the  people  lurtfy&yti  ykp  ko1  rd  rpbs  tV  ir^Xw,  TTjr 

aided  Hyrcanus,  and  only  the  priest*  re-  y&pvpas  iyarerpufift^vrfs. 

mained  with  Aristobulus,  shows  conclu-  4  B.  J.  1.  7.  3,  ainht  tc  «rrA  rb  wpoaip- 

sively  that  the  latter  was  shut  up  in  the  ktiov  K\lpa  t4\v  re  rd<ppoy  ixov  «ral  H" 

temple  and  Barb ;  and  therefore  the  as-  <pdpayya  Ttaaav,  tKi\v  ovpupopowrns  ras 

sault  on  the  temple  may  have  been  from  vdp«*s. 

within  the  city.  *  Antt  14.  4.  2,  T«piTfp*6rr«ty  r^y  w4pt£ 

a  Antt  14.  4.  1-4.    B.  J.  1.  7.  1-4.  l\t\y  'Pctpaiuv . . .  fi6\ts  »Aij<r&«(<n|j  rns 

These  two  accounts  are,  in  part,  combined  rdtppov  Sid  (id^ot  fatipov. 

in  the  text.  *  Antt.  14.  4.  4. 
•  Antt  14.  4. 2,  UofiiHilos  5c  tVw&er  ffrpa- 
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made  his  approaches  on  the  northwest  corner,  both  from  the  west 
and  from  the  north.  And  this  was  natural ;  for  there,  on  the 
north,  is  the  higher  ground  of  Bezetha,  overlooking  the  temple 
and  its  precincts.  But  in  that  northwest  corner  stood  the 
fortress  or  rather  acropolis  of  Baris ;  so  that  it  was  this  citadel, 
the  fortress  of  the  temple,  that  Pompey  chose  as  his  main  point 
of  attack  ;  just  as  Titus,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later,  made  his  chief  assaults  upon  Antonia  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. The  fortress  Baris  was  necessarily  within  the  trench  ;  and 
being  the  acropolis  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  robes  of  the 
high  priest  were  laid  up,  it  was  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  temple  and  its  precincts,  without  being  specified  by  name. 
The  towers  belonged  doubtless  to  Baris  ;  for  none  are  ever  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  temple  proper.  The 
trench  was  that  on  the  north  of  the  acropolis,  separating  it  from 
Bezetha. 

Herod's  siege  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  year  37  B.  C. 
or  twenty-five  years  later  than  that  by  Pompey.  The  city  was 
then  held  by  Antigonus.  Herod  being  joined  by  the  Roman 
general  Sosius  "  pitched  his  camp  near  to  the  northern  wall ; "  1 
or,  as  the  other  account  says,  "approaching  the  city  where 
it  was  most  assailable,  he  pitched  his  Gamp  before  the  temple, 
having  determined  to  make  an  assault,  as  Pompey  had  formerly 
done."  For  this  end  he  u  sat  down  along  the  north  wall  of  the 
city." 2  The  siege  would  seem,  at  first,  not  to  have  been  pressed 
with  much  vigour.  Herod  himself  was  absent  at  Samaria  for  a 
time  ;  nor  did  all  the  troops  arrive  before  his  return.  The  city 
is  said,  in  one  place,  to  have  held  out  five  months.'  In  another 
place  we  are  told,  that  the  first  (or  outer)  wall  was  taken  after 
forty  days  ;  and  the  second  (or  temple)  wall  after  fifteen  days 
more.4  This  last  account  refers,  apparently,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  more  vigorous  assault  or  storming  of  the  wall. 
Herod  thus  broke  through  the  outer  wall  (the  second  of  Jose- 
phus)  into  the  lower  city  ;  and  then  through  another  (interior) 
wall  into  the  temple ;  that  is  to  say,  he  assailed  the  temple  from 
the  lower  city.  After  he  had  thus  got  possession  of  it,  Antigo- 
nus, who  still  held  out  in  Baris,  descended  from  the  acropolis 
and  yielded  himself  to  Sosius.8 

Such  were  the  three  sieges  of  the  temple,  while  its  fortress  was 
yet  known  as  Baris.  The  others  were  much  later.  In  the  in- 
terval, both  the  temple  and  the  fortress  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Herod ;  and  Agrippa  had  erected  the  third  wall  of  the  city. 

1  B.  J.  1.  17.  9.  »  B.  J.  1.  18.  2. 

»  Antt  14.  15.  14.    Ib.  14.   16.   1,  «  Antt.  14.  10. 2. 

fccmfeiTKro  wpbs  rj  $op*L,  t«/X«»  ti}»  »  B.  J.  1.  18.  2,  *4rct<rt  /U?  k*h  rflt 

*6\**s.  Vdptw.   Antt.  14.  16.  2. 
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It  was  about  A.  D.  65,  or  not  long  before  the  siege  by 
Cestius,  that  Floras,  the  last  procurator  of  Judea,  during  a 
tumult  in  the  city,  sent  troops  to  get  possession  of  Antonia  and 
the  temple.  In  this  he  was  foiled  ;  and  then  the  insurgents, 
"  fearing  that  Floras  would  again  come  and  seize  upon  the  tem- 
ple through  Antonia,  went  up  and  cut  off  the  continuous  porticos 
of  the  temple  towards  Antonia." 1  This  led  Floras  to  abandon 
his  purpose. — The  passage  obviously  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  here  at  issue. 

The  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  Jews  brought  Cestius,  then 
proconsul  of  Syria,  with  an  army,  to  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  66. 
He  entered  the  city  without  opposition ;  *  and  after  various 
delays,  made  an  attack  with  chosen  troops  "  upon  the  temple" 
in  its  northern  quarter.  But  the  Jews  fighting  from  the  portico 
"  kept  them  off,  and  several  times  drove  them  back  as  they  ap- 
proached the  wall."'  The  Romans  now  formed  with  their 
shields  a  testudo  ;  "  and  the  soldiers,  being  now  unharassed, 
undermined  the  wall,  and  made  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple/'4  Here  the  circumstance,  that  the  troops  could 
approach  and  undermine  the  wall,  and  set  fire  to  a  gate  of  the 
temple,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  attack  was  made  from 
the  lower  city  at  the  northern  part  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
temple.  Just  there,  too,  some  years  later,  the  troops  of  Titus,  it 
is  related,  attacking  the  temple  from  the  west,  "  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  gate." 5  All  the  circumstances  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  approach  from  the  north  ; 
where  the  wall  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  very  deep  and 
broad  trench. 

In  the  description  of  the  final  siege  and  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  by  Titus,  in  A.  D.  70,  there  are  only  two  cir- 
cumstances, which  need  here  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Jews  during  the  siege  were  divided  into  two  factions  ;  one  of 
which,  under  Simon,  had  possession  of  the  upper  and  lower  city  ; 
while  the  other,  under  John,  held  "  the  temple  and  the  tract 
around  it  to  no  small  extent."4  Titus,  after  taking  the  outer  or 
third  wall  of  the  city,  pitched  his  camp  within  it,  and  pressed 
the  attack  on  the  second  wall.  The  Jews,  still  in  two  factions, 
bravely  repelled  the  Romans  from  this  wall  ;  "  those  with  Jolin 
fighting  from  Antonia  and  the  northern  portico  of  the  temple, 

1  B.  J.  2.  15.  5,  6,  ol  Si  orturuurrcd,  9*1-  tlpyov,  ko2  woWdxis  fit*  iwttcpodrarre  robs 

cwrts  fify  *d\iv  4*tk&&v  6  ♦A»poj  Kparff-  r£  rcfx**  "rpoCfXJb 6 rras . 
<rp  tow  Itpov  SiA  Tjjs  ' Am wylas,  &va/3<f»r<»       *  Ibid,  fijfiiy  8<  ol  crparutreu  Kaxovntwoi 

tb&ivs  ras  evrtx*is  <rrohs  rov  Itpov  vpbs  rb  ruxos  irr&pvcaov,  *ai  rov  Itpov  r%*  wv- 

t$iv  'Arr&rlay  iUitotyav.  Krjv  {nroxifjurpdyai  waptCKtvd^otrro. 

1  B.  J.  2.  19.  5.    See  more  fully  above,       *  B.  J.  6. 4.  1,  kotA  tV  i<r*4piw  ll*lpa* 

p.  215.  rod  (<ra&tv  Itpov  . . .  rf,s  Si  fioptlov  rv\rfs 

3  Ibid.  Karh  rb  wpoadpiertov  ixtxttpt?  k\I-  vw<ipvrroy  trtpoi  robs  &tft*\lovs. 
fia        l<p<?.    'lovSaiot  Si  itwb  Trjs  croks       *  B.  J.  6.  6.  I. 
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and  also  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander." 1  Now  as 
the  Romans  were  not  yet  in  the  lower  city,  but  still  outside  of 
the  second  wall,  it  is  obvious  that  a  defence  made  from  the 
north  portico  of  the  temple  could  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
only  as  approaching  from  the  north  or  northeast  quarter  ;  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  east  of  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  and  of  that 
portion  of  the  second  wall,  which  ran  down  to  join  the  fortress. 
Does  this  necessarily  imply,  that  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  was  carried  along  close  upon  the  trench  ?  * 

In  respect  to  the  difficulty  supposed  to  be  here  involved, 
several  explanations  may  be  given.  One  is,  as  I  have  formerly 
suggested,'  that  the  Jews  of  John's  party,  after  being  driven  in 
from  the  third  wall,  may  have  now  made  the  fortress  Antonia 
and  this  northern  portico  their  head-quarters ,  from  which  to 
conduct  their  further  defence.  A  second,  proposed  by  Schultz,4 
regards  here  "  the  northern  portico"  as  signifying  "  the  portico 
which  ran  northwards  that  is,  the  eastern  portico,  from  which 
the  defence  would  naturally  be  conducted  against  the  Roman 
troops  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  Now  as  the  enemy  would  not 
unlikely  make  attempts  upon  the  gate  leading  out  from  Antonia 
in  this  quarter,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Jews  to  fight  against 
them,  at  this  point,  both  from  the  eastern  and  northern  porticos. 
A  third  explanation,  which  I  would  here  suggest,  depends  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  northern  portico. 

Herod  built  up  all  around  the  holy  house  immense  porticos, 
more  costly  than  the  former  ones  ;5  though  it  appears  elsewhere, 
that  the  eastern  portico  was  not  rebuilt,  but  was  still  looked 
upon  as  the  work  of  Solomon.*  These  porticos  formed  each  a 
double  colonnade  ;  the  columns  of  which  were  five  and  twenty 
cubits  high.7  That  on  the  south  had  three  colonnades  ;  of 
which  the  two  outer  ones  were  each  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
and  the  middle  one  double  that  height.  The  northern  portico 
of  the  temple,  then,  with  its  roof,  we  may  assume  to  have  had  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  As  we  have  seen  above,8  it 
was  probably  distant  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  fosse  about 
516  feet ;  and  from  the  northern  side  about  646  feet  or  some  215 
yards.  The  wall  on  this  part  of  Antonia,  within  the  fosse,  would 
not  necessarily  or  probably  be  higher  than  at  present,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  Hence  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  the  Jews,  stationed  on  the  much  loftier  roof  of  the 

1  B.  J.  &  7.  8,  ol^rrtpl  rbr'lmiwti****  Ant*.  15.  11.  8,  irepitXififievt  &  *ol 

Tf  ttjt  'Arrnrlas  Kal  rys  *p<nrapicrlov  oroas  <rrotus  fteyl<rrtus  rhv  vc&v  fcrenn, . . .  koX 

rod  Upov  xal  rpb  rmv  'AAc^Spov  tow  0a-  r&s  tardvas  r&v  trply  Hepfia\X6fitvos. 

atkioH  ftvrfntluy  ^ax^M*w*«  *  Antt.  20.  9.  7. 

»  Holy  City,  IL  pp.  350,  853.  *  B.  J.  5.  5.  2. 

•  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  628  aq.  '  See  above,  p.  235. 

*  Schulte,  p.  69. 

Vol.  III.— 21  r 
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northern  portico,  to  throw  missiles  from  their  bows  and  engines 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lower  Antonia  and  the  fosse,  so 
as  effectually  to  assail  enemies  approaching  from  that  quarter. 
According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  stones  were  sometimes  thrown 
by  the  bcdistai  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile,  or  double 
the  distance  above  specified.1-^- A  due  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  seems  to  show,  that  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  other  circumstance  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  referred  to 
above,  occurred  after  the  Romans  had  broken  through  the  second 
wall,  and  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  Titus  now  relaxed 
his  efforts  for  a  little  while  ;  and  meantime  paraded  his  troops  in 
battle-array,  with  much  pomp  and  splendour,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  Jews.  "The  whole  old  wall  [on  Zion]  and  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  temple  were  full  of  spectators  ;  and  one  might 
see  houses  full  of  those  looking  on  ;  nor  did  any  part  of  the  city 
appear,  which  was  not  covered  by  the  multitude." 8  Here  it  is 
not  the  northern  portico,  but  the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple  ; 
and  as  both  the  old  wall  on  Zion  and  the  houses  of  the  city  are 
likewise  mentioned,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  temple  and  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  as  affording  a 
view  of  the  parade.  Here  too,  Antonia,  as  the  temple  fortress, 
is  apparently  comprised  under  the  general  appellation  of  the 
temple. 

The  above  review  of  the  sieges  enumerated  has  shown,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  objection  thence  raised  against 
the  proposed  extent  of  Antonia  is  without  validity.  The  whole 
discussion  respecting  the  fortress  may  perhaps  seem  long  and 
out  of  place.  Yet  the  subject  has  a  deep  historical  interest ;  for 
Antonia  was  the  "castle"  into  which  Paul  was  carried,  after 
having  been  dragged  out  of  the  temple ;  and  from  the  stairs 
the  great  Apostle  addressed  the  tumultuous  throng  below.3 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  way,  the  ancient  precincts  of  the 
temple  assumed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  present  Haram  area, 
is  unknown.  Titus  left  the  whole  a  mass  of  scorched  and 
smoking  ruins.  Half  a  century  later  Adrian  rebuilt  the  city  ; 
and  apparently  gave  to  its  walls  their  present  course  and  circuit. 
At  the  same  time,  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Jewish  temple  ;  and  decorated  the  area  with  statues 

1  See  the  account  by  Josephus  of  the  t6  t«  Apxaiox  rt ?xos  &rar  *al  rev  Itpov  rt 

siege  of  Jotapata ;  where,  in  one  instance,  (Mpttor  xXlfUL,  rda  re  oUlas  nt<rrbs  %v  wpo- 

the  head  of  a  man  is  said  to  have  been  kvtt6vt«¥  fa-fptScty,  teal  ttjt  w4\tats  ovktv 

taken  off  by  a  stone,  and  carried  a  dis-  t  fiij  KtK&Kvrro  vXfatt  *if$elv*ro. 
tance  of  three  stadia;  B.  J.  3.  7.  23.       »  Acts  21,  31-40.    In  the  N.  T.  the 

Comp.  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  I.  21,  23.  fortress  is  called  ?  wap^^oK-^  Acts  21, 

Smith's  Diet,  of  Antt  art  lormentum.  84.  37. 

■  B.  J.  5. 9.  1,  KarnrXfabV  yty  bpoptZyrcey 
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of  himself,  one  of  them  equestrian  ;  which  last  was  standing  in 
the  days  of  Jerome,  late  in  the  fourth  century.  Since  that  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  extent  or  limits  of  the  area ;  and  its  present 
form,  therefore,  may  be  referred  back  in  all  probability  to  the 
times  of  Adrian.  The  rocky  surface  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  area  still  testifies  that  this  portion  has  been  artificially 
levelled.  Here  stood  the  acropolis.1  In  the  process  of  razing 
the  foundations  of  Antonia,  the  trench  between  it  and  the  higher 
part  of  Bezetha  would  naturally  be  filled  up  ;  while  the  eastern 
portion  still  remains  and  is  without  a  parallel,  whether  regarded 
as  a  military  defence  or  as  a  reservoir.8 

VII.  WATERS  O*  JERUSALEM. 

The  various  ways  in  which  a  supply  of  water  was  of  old  fur- 
nished to  the  Holy  City  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former 
volume.9  It  remains  here  only  to  notice  such  information  as  has 
since  come  to  light,  and  some  views  which  have  been  put 
forward. 

Gihon. — In  a  former  volume  I  have  adduced  all  the  evidence 
extant  relating  to  this  fountain.4  The  result  seemed  to  be,  that 
Gihon  was  on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  basin  or  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom ;  since  it  is  narrated  of  king  Hezekiah,  that 
he  "stopped  the  upper  water-course  [outflow  of  the  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  west  to  the  city  of  David."5 
It  was  thus  stopped,  perhaps,  like  the  fountain  near  Solomon's 
pools ;  and  the  waters  thus  brought  down  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels, in  order  to  preserve  them  to  the  city  in  case  of  siege.  The 
pool  of  Hezekiah  so  called,  was  probably  thus  fed ;  and  also,  as 
some  suppose,  the  deep  fountain  or  well  near  the  Haram.  We 
learn  too  from  Josephus,  that  an  aqueduct  conveyed  water  to 
the  tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  one  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.'  The  water  here  must  have 
come  from  Gihon. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  has  since  been 
singularly  attested  by  the  discovery  of  an  "immense  conduit" 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought  to  light  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  church.  This  edi- 
fice occupies  apparently  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  royal 

1  See  above,  p.  231  sq.  '  See  in  full,  Vol  L  pp.  328-349.  [i 

*  Some  remarks  upon  the  supposed  479-616.1 
identity  of  the  fortress  Bans  with  the      4  Vol.  1  p.  346  sq.  [  L  512  sq.] 
Akra  of  Autiochus  Epiphanes,  which  gave       •  2  Chr.  32,  80. 
name  to  the  lower  city,  see  in  Bibliotheca       0  B.  J.  5.  7.  3.  ib.  2.  17.  9. 
Sacra,  Nov.  1846,  pp.  629-S34. 
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palace  ;  it  being  not  far  from  the  northern  brow  of  Zion,  nor 
also  from  Hippicus,  towards  the  east.  On  sinking  a  shaft,  the 
workmen  at  the  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet  came  upon  the 
roof  of  a  vaulted  chamber  of  fine  masonry  and  in  perfect  repair. 
Under  this  they  found  "  an  immense  conduit  partly  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock ;  and  where  this  was  not  the  case  it  was  solidly 
built  in  even  courses,  and  cemented  on  the  face  with  a  hard 
coating  of  cement,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was  covered  over 
with  large  stones.  The  direction  of  this  aqueduct  was  east  and 
west."  Mr  Johns,  the  architect  of  the  church,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  account,  traced  it  eastward  for  more  than  two 
hundred  feet.  In  respect  to  the  chamber  and  aqueduct,  he  fur- 
ther says,  "  there  is  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
pure  water."  This  indeed  is  shown  by  the  cement ;  as  also  by 
there  being  several  apertures  at  intervals,  apparently  for  drawing 
up  water.1 

Here  then  is  the  aqueduct,  in  all  probability,  which  we  know 
existed  in  connection  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.8  Not  un- 
likely it  was  the  continuation  of  that,  by  which  water  was  con- 
veyed to  the  tower  Hippicus.8  It  could  thus  be  brought  into 
Zion  from  the  upper  basin  ;  but  not  from  any  other  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  small  rude  channel,  which  still  comes  from  the  upper 
pool,  enters  the  city  apparently  at  a  higher  level.4 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  in  respect  to  Gihon  as 
being  situated  on  the  west  of  the  city  ;  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
actual  existence  of  water  in  that  quarter,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly,  and  is  still,  conducted  into  the  city  ;  some  writers 
have  chosen  to  transfer  the  position  of  Gihon  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  Damascus  gate  and  towards  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  so  called.5  Against  this  view  there  is  not  only  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  water  was  brought  down  from 
Gihon  to  the  city  on  the  west  ;*  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
the  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  shows,  that  no  sources  of  living 
water  ever  existed  there.  Nor  were  there  large  reservoirs  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  the  supply  was  only  from  a  few  wells  and  many 
private  cisterns.  As  to  the  other  argument,  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  "  a  large  cistern  fed  with  living  water  "  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  of  "  an  abundant  well  of  water  "  in  the  church  of 

1  See  "  The  Anglican  Cathedral  Church  as  a  tewer ;  H.  pp.  31,  44,  489.    He  also 

on  Mount  Zion,  by  J.  W.  Johns,"  pp.  9.  argues,  without  evidence,  that  it  runs  to 

10.    Bartlett's  Walks,  Ed.  2,  pp.  82-84.  the  sewer  under  the  hazar. 

•  B.  J.  2.  17.  9,  8  T«  Ipxyds  'Atwiat  »  Holy  City,  n.  p.  474  so.    Krafft,  pp. 

mp\  rbr  rfjf  $aai\ucris  ai/krjs  ttpivov  tut-  95t  121  sq.  182  sq.  140. — Schultz  rightly 

Kav&dyuv  aXiax^^  regards  Gihon  as  on  the  west ;  p.  79. 

'  auAofof  the  Holy  City  affects  '  Heb'  ^7  ™>.  TO  2  82» 
to  speak  of  this  aqueduct  on  Zion  always  30* 
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the  Flagellation,  both  of  them  having  the  taste  of  the  water  of 
Siloam ;  we  have  already  seen  that  both  are  merely  ordinary  cis- 
terns of  rain  water,  which  had  become  impure.1 

A  comparatively  modern  tradition  has  given  to  the  ridge 
or  swell  of  land,  on  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  western 
basin,  the  name  of  Mount  Gihon  ;  but  this,  as  I  have  formerly 
said,  seems  not  to  go  back  further  than  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
being  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283.*  It  has 
recently  been  suggested,  that  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  as  found  in  the  English  version,  mentions  Gihon  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  imply  that  this  hill  was  intended.3  But  a 
slight  change  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  in  the  noto 
below,  removes  the  difficulty  j  and  leaves  the  name  Gihon  in  its 
usual  application.4 

Well  near  the  Haram. — I  have  formerly  given  an  account 
of  this  well  ;  and  of  our  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  permission 
to  descend  into  it  and  explore  the  fountain.5  The  attempt  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Mr  Wolcott  with  better  success.  The 
depth  of  the  well  is  82£  feet ;  and  its  distance  from  the  adja- 
cent entrance  of  the  Haram,  according  to  Mr  Wolcott,  is  124 
feet. 

By  a  private  arrangement  with  two  of  the  Arabs  employed 
about  the  well,  Mr  Wolcott  descended  into  it  on  the  evening  of 
January  5th,  1842.9  Several  feet  above  the  water  are  four 
arched  recesses  in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about 
two  feet  deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A  little  lower,  six  feet 
above  the  water,  is  a  small  doorway  leading  to  an  arched  chamber 
excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad, 
and  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  overlaid  with 
stucco  ;  but  the  chamber  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Directly  opposite  to  this  doorway 
was  the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water ;  and  these  two  were 
the  only  openings  from  the  well.  Their  direction  Mr  Wolcott 
was  unable  to  ascertain,  because  of  an  accident  to  his  compass. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  in  the  passage  was 

1  See  folly  above,  pp.  196-198.  the  Hebrew  may  just  as  correctly  be  trans- 

9  See  Vol.  I.  p.  265.  [i.  891.]  Brocardus  lated  thus,  as  is  done  indeed  by  Luther : 

c  9.    Pococke  Descr.  of  the  East  II.  i.  "Now  after  this  he  built  the  outer  wall  of 

pp.  10,  15,  28.    Sandys'  Trav.  pp.  158,  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west,  towards 

160.  eta  Gihon  in  the  valley,  etc."   Manasseh  pro- 

'  See  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  bably  rebuilt  the  whole  wall  around  the 

Yol.  IL  1854,  pp.  849,  428.  south  of  Zion  as  far  as  to  the  fish  gate  on 

4  2  Chr.  38,  14,  "  Now  after  this  he  the  east  side  of  the  city ;  see  Rodiger  in 

[Manasseh]  built  a  wall  without  the  city  Gesea  Thesaur.  p.  1460.  b ;  and  Lex.  art. 

of  l>avid,  on  the  west  side  of  Gihon,  in  -133}  no.  1.  b. 

?£  Vai6£        *J^ntT*  »"see  Vol.  I.  pp.  843^345.  [608-512.1 

fi>h  ^ate."    Here,  if  the  allusion  is  to  a      ,  _  ltr         .     L  I 

m«Zt  Gihon,  the  wall  must  have  been  in  #.  «ee  the  full  report  of  Mr  Wolcott  m 
the  valley;  which  is  inconceivable.    But        Bibhothcca  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  24-28. 

Vol.  III.— 21* 
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about  four  and  a  half  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  was  more 
than  ten  feet  high  ;  and  just  within  this  was  an  open  space  or 
chamber  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  long  and  broad.  It 
had  once  been  walled,  and  covered  with  an  arch  of  hewn  stone. 
Beyond  this,  the  passage  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  stones  laid  transversely.  These  were 
without  order ;  and  were  evidently  from  the  ruins  of  some  other 
structure.  There  were  ordinary  hewn  stones  ;  then  shafts  of 
polished  marble,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  them  square 
and  fluted  ;  and  then  again  a  larger  granite  column. 

The  passage  terminated  at  a  well  or  basin ;  beyond  which 
was  seen  the  wall  of  rock.  But  the  space  above  the  water, 
which  nowhere  had  been  more  than  a  few  inches,  was  here  not 
enough  to  reach  and  explore  the  opposite  side.  One  would 
naturally  infer,  that  this  was  the  fountain  head  ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  in  the  water  to  indicate  it.  The  distance  back 
to  the  well  was  found  by  careful  measurement  with  a  rule  to  be 
eighty  feet. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Wolcott's  report.  He  was  alone, 
and  was  subjected  to  many  untoward  circumstances,  which  give 
to  his  undertaking  an  air  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  like- 
wise the  rainy  season  ;  when  of  course  there  was  more  water  in 
the  passage  than  at  other  times. 

Four  years  later,  March  16th,  1846,  Tobler  in  like  manner, 
after  some  higgling  with  the  men  drawing  water,  was  permitted 
to  descend  by  the  bucket.1  He  found  a  boy  already  below  with 
a  light,  in  order  to  bring  out  water  from  the  passage.  This  he 
did  by  lading  it  up  from  the  farthest  basin  into  the  channel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  passage ;  along  which  it  then  flowed  to  the 
basin  of  the  welL  The  water  now  stood  in  the  passage  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  direction  of  the  passage  from  the 
well  is  southeast  seventeen  paces ;  and  then  south  twenty-five 
paces.  The  basin  at  the  end  seemed  to  be  round,  some  six  feet 
in  diameter  ;  but  the  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  bubbling  or  motion  of  the  water.  Near  this  basin  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  itself  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  further 
north.  The  basin  seemed  to  be  merely  roughly  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  The  quantity  of  water  was  said  to  vary  with  the 
rains  above  ;  so  that  after  a  long  and  heavy  rain,  the  water  of 
itself  flows  out  into  the  welL  The  temperature  below  was 
warm,  and  the  air  pure. 

During  the  year  1853,  Dr  Barclay  also  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing into  the  well  He  followed  the  stream  (as  he  calls  it)  nearly 
due  south  for  105  feet ;  when  all  further  progress  was  cut  off  by 

1  See  the  ftxll  account  in  Tobler^  Denkbl&tter  etc  p.  78  wq. 
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the  roof  of  the  passage  suddenly  declining  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water.1 

Such  is  all  the  information,  that  we  are  likely  to  have  for 
many  years  in  respect  to  this  well.  The  main  point  settled 
seems  to  be,  that  the  farthest  basin  is  not  under  the  Haram,  and 
probably  had  no  connection  with  the  temple.  It  may  turn  out, 
as  is  suggested  by  Dr  Barclay,  that  the  well  has  likewise  no 
connection  with  Gihon  or  with  any  other  reservoir  ;  but  is  itself 
an  independent  natural  fountain,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the 
bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought, 
merely  to  increase  the  internal  area  from  which  the  water  slowly 
trickles.  In  this  way  the  horizontal  passage  may  have  been  exca- 
vated along  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  more 
abundant  source.  Something  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  well  of  Job.  Besides  ornamental  masonry  on 
the  sides  of  the  well,  an  Arabian  writer  relates,  that,  in  its  lower 
part,  there  is  in  like  manner  a  side  grotto  or  chamber,  from 
which  the  water  strictly  comes.*  I  heard  also  a  similar  report 
of  a  deep  well  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  French  consul  on 
Bezetha,  which  was  said  to  have  passages  at  the  bottom.  But 
it  was  then  too  late  to  make  further  inquiry. 

The  Aqueduct. — The  course  of  the  aqueduct  was  described 
in  my  former  work,  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  on  low  arches,  and  "  is  then  carried  along  and  around 
the  southwestern  part  of  Zion  above  the  valley,  till  it  comes 
out  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope,  and  enters  the  city." 
Further  than  this  we  did  not  trace  it.3  In  1842,  Mr  Wolcott 
found  that  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  city  wall  at  a  point 
further  east  than  that  marked  on  our  former  plan  ;  and  is  then 
carried  along  the  steep  eastern  declivity  of  Zion ;  partly  by  a 
passage  excavated  for  it  in  the  rock,  and  partly  as  supported  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  some  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  face  of  the 
rock.  The  northern  portion  of  the  excavated  passage  Mr 
Wolcott  entered  and  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  140  feet ;  but 
was  then  stopped  by  some  modern  masonry,  under  which  the 
pipeB  continue.  This  was  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Zion  ; 
from  which  point  the  aqueduct  is  understood  to  be  carried  along 
the  causeway  to  the  Haram.4 

1  Ma.  Letter  dated  Dec.  6th,  1853.  along  the  east  border  of  Zion  to  the  causc- 

*  Meir  ed-Dtn  in  Fnndgr.  dee  Or.  IL  p.  way ;  and  then  adds :  "  By  another  branch 
180.    See  in  Vol.  I.  p.  832.  [  i.  492.]  the  water  was  led  along  the  north  border  of 

•  See  VoL  L  pp.  265,  347.  [  L  890,  Zion  towards  the  west,  to  the  palace  of 


«  See  the  full  account  by  Mr  Wolcott,  pp.  112,  189.  Now  the  aquoduct,  even 
Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  81  aq.  Comp.  To-  where  it  crones  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  is 
bier,  Topogr.  L  p.  474. — An  instance  of    not  less  than  sixty  feet  lower  than  Hip- 


Herod,  or  specially  to  the  tower  Hippicus 


pious ;  see  above,  VoL  I.  p.  278  sq.  [i. 
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In  some  connection  with  this  aqueduct,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  fed  from  it,  is  a  large  subterranean  reservoir  adjacent  to  the 
outside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  under  and  just  north 
of  the  house  of  the  Kady.  Tobler  is  the  first  to  give  an  account 
of  it.1  The  entrance  is  through  a  vault  or  passage  from  the 
court  or  garden  between  the  wailing  place  and  that  house.  The 
tank  is  84  feet  long  by  42  broad,  with  a  vaulted  roof  some  24 
feet  high.  Its  eastern  side  is  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  Haram. 
At  each  end,  south  and  north,  is  a  doorway  about  six  feet  above 
the  bottom  ;  that  on  the  north  being  now  walled  up.  A  little 
water  was  percolating  through  the  western  wall.  There  is  a 
square  opening  above,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  water.  At 
the  time  there  was  almost  no  water.  Adjacent  to  this  tank,  on 
the  west,  are  other  smaller  subterranean  vaults  ;  the  entrances 
of  which  are  reported  as  exhibiting  pointed  arches. 

This  reservoir  has  also  been  visited  by  Dr  Barclay.9  He 
found  in  it  no  water,  but  not  a  little  mud.  The  Haram  wall 
in  this  part  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  similar  to  those 
at  the  wailing  place.  He  did  not  notice  the  aqueduct ;  although 
it  evidently  passes  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tank.  The 
footsteps  of  persons  walking  overhead  were  distinctly  heard. 

According  to  his  measurements,  Dr  Barclay  found  the  tank 
to  be  under  the  northern  portion  of  the  Kady's  house,  and  also 
under  the  causeway,  and  extending  as  far  as  to  the  minaret  a 
few  yards  north  of  the  Haram  gate.  Tobler  regards  the  smaller 
vaults  on  the  west  as  substructions  or  supports  for  the  causeway. 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  so  ;  and  especially  if  they  exliibit 
pointed  arches ;  it  would  seem  to  bring  down  the  causeway,  as 
also  this  part  of  the  aqueduct,  to  the  times  of  the  Saracens.3 

Upper  Fountain. — This  has  been  commonly  known  as  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin.  Of  its  irregular  and  intermitting  flow 
we  formerly  were  witnesses ;  and  we  also  passed  through  the 
subterranean  channel  by  which  its  waters  are  conducted  to 
Siloam.    All  this  is  fully  described  in  a  former  volume.4 

The  inquiry  was  there  started,5  Whether  perhaps  this  irregular 
flow  is  to  be  explained  by  some  connection  with  waters  from  the 
temple  or  Haram  above,  the  taste  of  which  was  found  to  be  the 
same  ?  On  this  point  nothing  new  has  since  come  to  light ; 
except  that  the  exploration  of  the  well  west  of  the  Haram  has 

1  Tobler,  DenkbL  p.  41  sq.    Schwari  hear,  the  elevated  street  is  a  mere  bank  of 

speaks  of  tins  tank  as  discovered  by  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  space  oc- 

Mu slims  in  1845  ;  p.  269.  cupied  by  this  tank ;  the  sewer  passing 

1  Ms.  Letter,  Dec.  6th,  1853.  transversely  beneath  it  north  and  south  ; 

*  See  above,  pp.  227,  228. — I  add  here  and  a  small  sewer,  probably  once  a  water- 

an  extract  from  tbe  letter  of  Dr  Barclay  conduit,  perforating  it  longitudinally  from 

referred  to  above :  "  Has  this  any  decisive  the  west" 

bearing  npon   the  causeway  question?       *  Vol.  L  pp.  337-343.  [  i.  498-508.] 
From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  or       •  Ibid.  p.  342.  [  i.  507.J 
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shown,  that  at  least  those  waters  apparently  have  no  outflow 
either  towards  the  Haram  or  the  valley.  The  likeness  of  taste, 
therefore,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  like  soil  and 
rock  through  which  the  waters  of  both  fountains  percolate. 

Whether  any  communication  whatever  exists  with  the 
Haram  above,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  determined.  The  present 
popular  report  of  such  a  connection,  like  that  respecting  running 
water  at  the  Damascus  gate,  is  too  indefinite  and  legendary  to 
be  of  any  weight.  Yet  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  have  re- 
corded the  tradition  of  their  day,  that  the  blood  from  the  great 
altar  was  drained  off  by  a  subterranean  channel  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kidron  ;  where  it  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  for 
manure.1 

In  respect  to  the  suggestion  formerly  made  by  me,  as  to  the 
possible  identity  of  this  intermitting  fountain  with  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda,  I  may  now  venture  a  somewhat  more  definite  statement.* 
The  irregular  flow  certainly  corresponds  perfectly  well  with  the 
" troubling "  of  the  water.  When  it  is  said,  that  "an  angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the 
water,"  probably  there  is  no  one  who  would  hold,  that  on  every 
such  occasion  there  was  the  visible  form  and  appearance  of  an 
angel.  This  mysterious  motion  of  the  waters,  of  which  none 
could  comprehend  the  cause,  the  people  ascribed  to  the  direct 
supernatural  agency  of  an  angel ;  and  this  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle,  that  God  administers  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse through  the  agency  of  the  angels,  his  messengers.3  Again, 
when  it  is  said,  that  "  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of 
the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
had,"  it  is  evident  that  the  healing  power  was  held  to  lie,  not  in 
the  water  itself,  but  in  the  circumstance  of  first  stepping  in. 
This  of  course  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  medical  waters  ; 
as  is  also  the  other  circumstance,  that  the  power  extended  to  the 
healing  of  all  kinds  of  diseases.  In  these  particulars  we  have 
the  unerring  marks  of  a  current  popular  belief;  which  the 
Evangelist  has  chosen  to  make  the  basis  of  his  representation. 
The  same  was  sometimes  done  by  an  authority  higher  than 
John.4 

Canals  or  Sewers,  etc.— Of  the  channel  for  water  on  Zion, 

1  Joma,  fol.  58.  2 ;  see  Lightfoot  Hor.  scend  into  tho  canal,  etc.*   Comp.  Holy 

Heb.  Opp.  IL  p.  20.  ed.  Leusd. — In  the  City  II.  p.  842. 

tract  Middoth,  8.  2,  8,  it  is  also  related,  *  John  6,  2-7.    See  in  Vol.  I.  p.  842. 

that  "  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  altar  [L  607.] 

were  two  openings,  through  which  the  *  Comp.  Heb.  1,  7.  14. 

blood  wan  collected  into  the  canal,  and  so  *  See  especially  our  Lord's  parable  of 

carried  off  into  the  Kidron     and  further,  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  founded  on 

that  "  in  the  floor  at  the  same  corner  was  the  Jewish  popular  belief  as  to  Hades  and 

a  place  a  cubit  square,  covered  by  a  mar-  the  state  of  the  dead ;  Luke  16,  19  sq. 

blc  slab  with  a  ring,  where  one  could  de-  comp.  Luke  28,  39  sq. 
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and  the  sewer  along  the  bazar,  as  also  those  reported  to  exist  in 
connection  with  the  causeway,  I  have  already  spoken.1  It  remains 
only  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  two  other  subterranean 
passages. 

One  is  outside  of  the  Bab  el-Mugharibeh  or  Dung  gate,  near 
the  bed  of  the  Tyropceon.  This  I  have  formerly  mentioned.* 
A  low  arch  here  forms  the  present  outlet  of  a  large  sewer  from 
the  city.  This  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  1838,  as  the  sewer  by 
which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fellahin,  in  their  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  1834,  passed  in  and  got  possession  of  the  city.* 
Dr  Barclay  informs  me,  that  he  recently  attempted  to  explore 
this  deep  channel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  communication 
between  it  and  the  causeway  or  the  sewers  above  ;  but  having 
approached  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  causeway,  the 
passage  became  so  low  and  choked  with  mud,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return.4  Tobler  also  appears  to  have  had  no  better 
success.5 

The  mouth  of  another  subterranean  passage  is  seen  on  the  de- 
clivity above  the  upper  fountain,  a  little  southwestwards  from  the 
same.  This  canal  is  mentioned  by  Schultz ;  but  appears  to  have 
been  first  explored  and  described  by  Tobler.6  According  to  him, 
so  far  as  he  could  follow  it,  the  passage  runs  up  first  N.  20°  W. 
for  480  feet ;  and  then  west,  142  feet.  The  greater  part  is 
walled  with  small  stones  laid  in  mortar ;  and  the  bottom  is  flagged 
with  square  stones.  For  113  feet,  the  canal  is  cut  through  the 
limestone  rock.  The  width  is  about  2\  feet ;  the  height  varia- 
ble, sometimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  to  eight  feet.  The 
whole  is  now  entirely  dry,  and  the  air  pure. 

The  same  canal  was  again  explored  in  1853  by  Dr  Barclay. 
Taking  with  them  lights,  tape-line,  and  compass,  they  penetrated 
more  than  six  hundred  feet ;  when  it  became  too  much  choked 
to  proceed  further.  On  plotting  their  measurements  Upon  the 
map,  Dr  Barclay  found  that  the  passage  had  taken  them  to  the 
path  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Bab  el-Mugharibeh  or  Dung 
gate  ;  where  they  distinctly  heard  the  peculiar  tread  of  donkeys 
overhead.    From  this  point  it  runs  farther  due  west. 

This  excavation  is  held  to  have  been  a  sewer  ;  and  if  so,  it 
was  not  improbably  a  branch  of  that  coming  down  from  the  city 
near  the  same  gate,  as  above  described.  There  is  nothing  to 
identify  it  with  the  "canal"  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

1  For  the  channel  on  Zion,  see  above,  pp.  pogr.  L  p.  92.    Schultz  refers  their  en- 

248,  244.    For  the  sewer  under  the  bazar,  trance  to  the  other  passage  mentioned  be- 

aee  p.  166  ;  and  for  those  said  to  be  under  low. 

the  causeway,  see  pp.  187,  190.  4  Ms.  Letter  of  Dec.  6th,  1853. 

a  Vol  1  p.  265.  [  i.  390.]  •  Topogr.  I.  p.  90  Rq. 

"  So  we  were  dwtinctly  informed  by  •  Schultz  p.  41.    Tobler  Topogr.  I.  p. 

those  who  knew;  and  so  too  Tobler,  To-  93  sq. 
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near  which  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered  in  ancient  titoes,  and 
where  all  Jews  inscribed  their  names  on  an  adjacent  wall.1 
This  latter  was  obviously  within  the  temple  enclosure  ;  which  in 
Benjamin's  day  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians,  and  to 
which  the  Jews  then  had  access.8 

Yin.  SEPULCHRES. 

I  have  here  only  to  present  a  few  additional  remarks  upon 
the  Tomb  of  Helena  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  called  ; 
both  of  which  are  treated  of  in  my  former  work.8 

Tomb  of  Helena.  This  remarkable  excavation,  commonly 
known  to  travellers  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  examined  in 
1838,  as  Irby  and  Mangles  had  done  before  us,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  might  not  exist  an  entrance  at  the  north  end  of 
the  portico,  similar  to  that  now  open  at  the  southern  end.  We 
however  found  nothing.4  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Messrs 
Wolcott  and  Tipping  in  1842.  Yusuf,  who  had  been  with  us, 
was  employed,  and  two  other  men.  They  reached  the  block  of 
stone  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  it  was  three  or  four  feet 
square,  and  seemed  to  have  been  broken  away  from  the  front  of 
the  portico.  They  removed  it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath  ; 
and  laid  bare  the  rock  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  a  passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  Indeed  the 
rock  on  that  side  is  less  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suited  for 
excavation.6 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  likewise  brought  forward  the  evi- 
dence, which  goes  to  show,  that  this  sepulchre  was  that  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  ;  as  suggested  by  Pococke.  This  is 
mentioned  as  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  by  Josephus  and 
Jerome  ;  and  also  generally  by  Eusebius  and  Pausanias.  The 
evidence  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads  : 

First.  According  to  J  osephus,  the  sepulchre  was  constructed 
with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the 
city,  overagainst  a  gate  of  the  third  wall ;  which  wall  is  also 
said  to  have  passed  overagainst  the  sepulchre.*  These  pyramids 
Eusebius  calls  stelce  or  cippi;  and  speaks  of  them  as  extant 
and  famous  in  his  day.7 

Second.  Jerome,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula  from 

1  Bexy.  of  TtuL  by  Ather,  I.  p.  86.  2,  the  way,  the  pa^ii^e  turns  due  west ; " 

Heb.  and.  p.  71,  Transl.  Letter  of  Dec.  6th,  1863. 

*  The  author  of  the  Holy  City  has  no  1  VoL  L  pp.  366  sq.  364.  [  i.  528  sq. 

doubt,  that  the  canal  above  described,  is  539.1 

«  the  termination  of  the  drain  of  the  great  4  See  Vol.  L  p.  360.  [  i.  538.] 

altar IL  p.  453.   Dr  Barclay  remarks :  5  See  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843, 

In  this  supposition  he  is  entirely  mis-  p.  35  sq. 

taken ;  for  at  the  terminus  of  our  peregri-  '  Antt  20.  4. 8.  B.  J.  5.  2.  2.  ib.  6. 4.  2. 

nation,  which  was  already  too  far  oat  of  *  H.  E.  2.  12,  trrq\au  ttatparus. 
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Lydda  to  Jerusalem,  says  she  ascended  by  Beth-horon  and 
Gibeon,  passed  near  Ramah,  and  stopped  a  little  at  Gibeah  ;  she 
then  entered  Jerusalem,  leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  on 
the  left  hand.1  Since  the  appearance  of  my  former  work,  the 
site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  has  been  definitely  identified  with  the 
Tuleil  el-Ful,  which  rises  some  distance  south  of  Ramah,  and 
close  on  the  east  of  the  great  northern  road.  This  road  is  at 
present  unquestionably  the  same  that  it  ever  was  ;  and  Paula 
proceeding  from  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem  would  have,  as  now,  this 
sepulchre  on  her  left.* 

Third.  The  testimony  of  Pausanias  establishes  the  remarka- 
ble character  of  the  sepulchre  of  Helena ;  which  he  names, 
along  with  that  of  king  Mausolus  in  Caria,  as  being  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration.8  He  makes  allusion,  exaggerated  and 
legendary  indeed,  to  the  singular  doors  ;  and  these,  as  also  the 
splendid  marble  sarcophagi,  are  found  in  no  other  sepulchre 
around  Jerusalem.  All  the  circumstances  of  elaborateness  and 
splendour,  which  mark  this  sepulchre,  and  this  alone,  made  it 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  and  Eusebius  ;  and  still  distin- 
guish it  above  all  others. 

All  these  points  of  evidence,  taken  together,  seem  to  me  to 
prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  identity  of  this  sepul- 
chre with  that  of  Helena.  The  three  pyramids  were  probably 
slender  cippt  of  a  pyramidal  form,  erected  on  the  level  ground 
above  the  portal,  not  unlike  to  those  surmounting  one  of  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  at  Petra.4 

In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  the  attempt  of 
Schultz  and  De  Saulcy  to  transfer  the  tomb  of  Helena  to  a  sep- 
ulchre far  in  the  northwest  of  the  city,  and  north  of  the  Birket 
Mamilla,  can  only  be  regarded  as  against  all  the  evidence.6  Es- 
pecially so,  since  the  latter  writer  admits  of  his  own  accord,  that 
the  tomb  proposed  "  is  of  such  coarse  workmanship,  as  to  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  with  the  magnificent  carvings  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Kiii^rs."6 


1  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Pnubs:  "In  Gabna 
urbc  usque  ad  solum  diruta  paululum  sub- 
stitit.  .  .  Ad  Isevam  mausoleo  Helena?  de~ 
relicto,  .  .  .  ingressa  est  Jerusolymam 
urnem."  Opp.  T.  IV.  it  p,  673,  ed.  Mar- 
tianay. 

2  M.  De  Saulcj  asserts,  that  Paula  came 
"  from  the  direction  of  JaflV  TL  p.  199. 

•  Pausan.  Oraec.  Descr.  8.  16  fin. 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  129,  corop.  p.  126  sq. 
[ii.  615,  comp.  p.  510.1 — It  is  objected, 
that  according  to  Joseph  us  the  bones  of 
Helena  were  to  be  buried  in  the  pyramids 
(<dd^at  Iv  reus  wpafiiaw)  which  she  had 
erected ;  Antt.  20.  4.  3.  Hence  it  is  in- 
ferred, that  her  tomb  was  not  an  excavated 


one ;  Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible,  L  p. 
429.  But  these  very  pyramids  are  called 
bj  Eusebius  <rrijAai,  aud  could  not  there- 
fore hare  been  large.  The  whole  work  ia 
called  by  Pausanias  rdfos,  and  by  Jerome 
a  matutolrum ;  neither  of  which  terms  is 
well  applicable  to  three  separate  cippt  or 
even  three  pyramids.  Indeed  the  very  ex- 
pression of  Josephus  implies  the  same 
thing.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
bones  of  Helena  would  literally  be  depo- 
sited in  three  pyramids ;  but  rather  in  a 
sepulchre  constructed  with  three  cippu 

•  Schultz  p.  65.    De  Saulcy  II.  p.  ICO. 

•  M.  De  Saulcy  has  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate argument,  covering  more  than  fifty 
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Tombs  of  the  Prophets. — These  are  near  the  top  of  the 
mount  of  Olives,  not  far  south-southwest  of  the  village.  They 
are  mentioned  in  my  former  work  ;  but  we  did  not  ourselves 
then  visit  them  ;  nor  had  they  at  that  time  been  described  by 
others.1  This  deficiency  has  since  been  abundantly  supplied; 
and  I  give  here  a  plan  and  brief  description." 


The  entrance  is  through  a  hole  in  the  rock,  with  a  blind 
Btair,  which  leads  down  into  a  circular  apartment  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  excavated 
in  the  rock.  From  this  chamber,  two  parallel  galleries,  ten 
feet  high  and  five  wide,  are  carried  southwards  through  the 
ruck  for  about  sixty  feet.  A  third  gallery,  on  the  left,  di- 
verges southeast,  and  extends  for  about  forty  feet.  These 


page*  (IL  pp.  162-215),  by  which  ho  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  tombs  of  the 
Ktofr*,  so  called,  are  the  veritable  sepulchres 
of  David  and  his  successors.  So  sanguine 
i*  be,  indeed,  that  he  actually  assigns  the 
several  chambers  and  niches  to  the  bodies 
of  the  individual  kings;  ih.  p.  183  sq. 
The  argument  will  probably  convince  no 
one,  who  has  regard  to  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  1  K.  2,  10.  11,  43.  2  Chr. 
28,  27.  32.  33.  Acts  2,  29 ;  see  also, 
Vol  L  p.  361  sq.  [i.  535.]  With  these 
passages  the  statements  of  Joseph  us  are 
in  perfect  accordance;  even  upon  M.  De 
Saulcy's  own  showing. — The  argument  is 
Tery  similar  to  that  by  which  Dr  E.  D. 

Vol.  TIL— 22 


Clarke  persuaded  himself,  that  the  sarco- 
phagus brought  home  by  him  had  been  the 
veritable  resting-place  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  see  his  Tomb  of  Alexander,  1  to. 
Camb.  1805. 

1  Vol.  L  p.  364.  [  i.  539.] 

'  The  account  in  the  text  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  Wolcott,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1843,  p.  36;  and  from  Tobler,  Siloah  u. 
Oelberg,  p.  250  sq.  The  plan  is  that  of 
Tohler. — These  tombs  are  also  described 
by  Lord  Nugent,  II.  p  73  sq. ;  by  Schultz 
p.  42  ;  by  Krafift  p.  202  ;  by  the  author  of 
the  Holy  City,  II.  p.  447 ;  and  by  De 
Saulcy,  IL  p.  215  sq.  Comp.  Hitter  Erdk. 
XVL  i.  p.  473. 
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three  passages  are  connected  by  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 
curves ;  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle. 
Bunning  between  these  latter  is  a  fourth  shorter  gallery  ;  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  middle  one  of  the  first  three.  Niches  for 
dead  bodies,  thirty-two  in  number,  are  seen  along  the  farther  side 
of  the  outer  curved  gallery,  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  Two 
small  chambers,  each  having  two  or  three  niches,  open  into  the 
same  passage,  opposite  the  ends  of  the  two  westernmost  galleries. 
The  western  end  of  the  middle  curved  passage  is  carried  round 
in  a  Bemicircle  beyond  the  western  gallery ;  and  here  are  also 
several  niches.  The  straight  passages,  and  also  the  middle 
curved  gallery,  have  no  receptacles  for  bodies.  From  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  curved  gallery,  an  irregular  passage  is  carried 
eastward  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  where  it  terminates  in  a 
clayey  friable  soil.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  continued.  Along  this  last  passage,  there  are  two  or  three 
quite  small  chambers,  and  a  few  niches,  The  air  is  everywhere 
pure. 

These  singular  sepulchral  galleries,  so  different  in  their  plan 
and  character  from  all  other  sepulchres  around  the  Holy  City, 
are  as  yet  an  enigma  to  travellers  and  antiquarians.  All  that 
can  be  definitely  affirmed  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "  tombs  of  the  prophets"  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists.1 


IX.  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

Having  thus  completed  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  Josephus,  I  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
another  monument  of  later  celebrity ;  first  known  indeed  to 
history  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  ever  since  that  time  overshad- 
owing in  importance  all  other  monuments,  in  the  estimation  of 
much  of  the  Christian  world.    I  mean  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Bib- 
lical Researches  in  1841,  this  topic  has  been  discussed  with  great 
fulness  ;  and,  in  some  parts,  under  a  new  aspect.    My  purpose 

1  Matt.  23,  29.  Luke  11,  47.— Schults  see  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt  art  Furtu*,  p. 

connects  this  excavation  with  "  the  rock  56L.    Bat  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind 

PerxMicreon "  mentioned  by  Joaophus  (B.  here ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Greek 

J.  5.  12.  2);  to  which  ran  the  wall  of  word  was  ever  thus  applied.  The  language 

Titos  along  the  mount  of  Olives.    He  sup-  of  Josephus,  too,  implies  a  prominent  rock, 

poses  «-«pi<rr«p«^r  to  be  here  put  for  eolutn-  Further,  if  the  liomans  brought  their  wall 

barium,  in  the  signification  of  a  sepulchre  thus  near  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  they 

with  many  niches;  p.  72.    So  KraSt  p.  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  toil 

208.    De  Saulcy,  IL  p.  221.    The  word  and  trouble  of  lengthening  it  by  at  least 

columbarium  (dovecote)  was  indeed  in  a  half  a  mile,  without  necessity  or  motive ; 

lato  age  applied  to  a  sepulchre-  filled  up  and  all  this  in  a  work  accomplished  by  the 

with  niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns ;  army  in  three  days. 
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here  is  simply  to  ascertain,  in  brief,  what  progress  may  have  been 
made  towards  a  final  determination  of  the  question,  whether  the 
present  site  is  the  true  one. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  whole  question  turns,  is  of  two 
kinds,  topographical  and  historical.  The  particulars  of  this  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  then  known,  were  given  in  my  former  work  ;  and 
the  result  which  seemed  to  me  to  follow,  was  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  present  site. 1 

I.  In  respect  to  the  topographioal  evidence,  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  chambers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  the  general  recognition  of  them  as  belonging  to  an 
ancient  gate  of  the  second  wall  on  that  spot,  has  wrought  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  of  the  second  wall,  among  the 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sepulchre.8  The  course  of 
that  wall  is  now  laid  down  by  them  along  the  street  of  the 
bazar  to  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  gate 
Gennath  is  held  to  have  been  opposite  to  that  street  on  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  Both  of  these  new  positions,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  are  untenable.*  I  have  also  brought 
forward  facts  and  evidence,  stronger  than  before,  which  demon- 
strate, that  the  second  wall  must  have  run  considerably  on  the 
west  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  which  show  also,  that  its  probable 
course  was  near  the  street  leading  northwards  from  the  castle  to 
the  Latin  convent.4 

So  far,  then,  as  the  topographical  evidence  is  concerned,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  site  of  the  sepulchre.  Hence  have  arisen,  apparently, 
the  efforts  made  to  transfer  the  Tyropceon  and  Akra  to  another 
part  of  the  city  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  both  of  the  ancient  reservoir 
now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  also  of  the  waters  of 
Gihon  on  the  west.  Hence  too  the  theory  of  sources,  which  do 
not  exist,  on  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  historical  testimony,  there  has  likewise 
been  some  change  in  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward.  Instead 
of  the  plausible  &  priori  statement  of  Chateaubriand,  we  have 
had  from  one  writer  "  an  antecedent  probability ; "  and  from 
another  the  "  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a  right  conclu- 
sion."* But  the  actual  historic  facts  remain  for  the  most  part 
unmodified. 

The  precise  and  main  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
topic  is  :  Did  there  exist,  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  any  such 
historical  evidence  or  tradition  respecting  the  place  of  our  Lord's 

1  See  Vol  I.  pp.  408-418.  [U.  64-80.]  »  See  above,  pp.  199  sq.  218  sq. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  that  discussion ;  4  Sec  above,  pp.  218-220. 

aa  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  further  remarks  *  Newman,  Essay  on  Miracles,  pp.  143 

in  the  text.  sq.  153  sq.    Holy  City  II.  p.  74. 

*  See  above,  p.  21& 
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sepulchre,  as  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  present  site  as  the 
true  one  ?  Here  Eusehius  is  the  first  and  chief  witness.  No 
earlier  father  or  writer  makes  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
sepulchre  as  then  existing  ;  nor  to  any  tradition  respecting  it. 
Nor  does  any  later  writer  speak  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  discovery  of  the  site,  until  seventy  years  after  the  event. 
The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  and  Cyril,  a  deacon  under 
Macariu8,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  are 
utterly  silent.  Eusehius,  therefore,  the  cotemporary  and  an 
actor  in  these  transactions,  the  friend  and  agent  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  in  Palestine,  is  the  sole  writer  who  bears  testimony 
to  the  historical  facts  as  an  eyewitness. 

This  father,  writing  ten  years  or  more  before  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  sepulchre,  speaks  of  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  their  devotions  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  where  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  and  then  ascended 
into  Heaven.1  He  speaks  also  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity 
at  Bethlehem  ;  which  indeed  was  marked  by  a  still  earlier  tra- 
dition.8 Now  had  there  been,  in  like  manner,  a  definite  tradition 
as  to  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  these 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  were  eager  to  seek  out  even  the  most 
trivial  scriptural  localities,  should  have  neglected  to  ascertain 
and  visit  the  sacred  spot ;  and  also,  how  Eusebius  should  have 
omitted  to  allude  to  the  fact,  when  speaking  of  the  two  other 
collateral  traditions.8 

Indeed,  the  language  of  Eusebius  would  seem  rather  to  imply 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  tradition.  He  relates,4  that  after 
the  council  of  Nicea  (A.  D.  325),  the  emperor  Constantine 
became  desirous  of  "  performing  a  glorious  work  in  Palestine,  by 
adorning  and  rendering  sacred  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion." This  was  undertaken  by  him,  not  without  a  divine 
admonition,  but  as  moved  thereto  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  him- 
self.5 "For  hitherto  impious  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race  of 
demonB  through  their  instrumentality,  had  made  every  effort  to 
deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument  to  darkness  and  oblivion." 
Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  spot  definitely  known  and  marked  by  long  tradition. 

1  Euseb.  Demonstr.  Er.  6.  18.  p.  288.  "the  idol-fane  [over  the  sepulchre]  as  jet 

Colon.  1688:  r&v  *U  Xpurrby  vrrurrevir^-  excited  the  horror,  and  forbade  the  devo- 

T»r  hmLvrvv  Tavrax6btv  yrjt  <rvvTp(x^trrK"  tions  of  the  early  Christians ; "  Holy  City 

. . .  [ckcko]  tijj  M  rb  Spot  tS>¥  'EAcu&p  II.  p.  440,  comp.  p.  78.    This  statement 

Trpo<TKvrfi<r«**  •  •  •  fy&a  [rod  ASyov]  reus  assumes,  that  they  and  Eusebins  knew  the 

tavrov  fjLafrrjTcus  M  rfjs  iutpttptlas  rov  r&v  spot.    If  so,  what  motive  existed  for  his 

'EXcuwr  Spovs  rh  trtpl  -rijt  ovvrt\tlas  /iv-  and  their  silence  ?    Why  not  speak  of  the 

trH\pia  KapaSfSanciros,  4vr*v&4v  re  tV  «**  "horror"  tiros  excited  ? 

ovpayovs  &vo9ov  vrwotj)fi4vov.    Comp.  in  4  Enseb.  Vit  Const  8.  25,  26. 

VoL  L  p.  416.  [ii.  77.]  *  Ovk  &&*<\  rovY  iv  tiarolf  0a\4r, 

1  See  Vol  I.  p.  416.  [ii.  7a]  AAA*  W  ainov  rov  Itrnjpos  imnn^lt 

9  It  does  not  help  the  matter  to  say,  that  t$  wrdfueru    ib.  3.  25. 
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Indeed,  Eusebius  expressly  affirms,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
repulchre  was  "  beyond  all  hope." 1  In  like  manner  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Macaw  us  preserved  by  Eusebius,  regards 
the  discovery  of  "  the  monument  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under  ground," 
as  "  a  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  cele- 
brate, or  men  to  comprehend."  *  The  mere  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions from  a  well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  described 
as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and 
Constantine  shows,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  was  held 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from 
tradition,  but  of  a  supernatural  intimation.8 

Great  stress  continues  to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  first 
reported  by  Eusebius,  that  the  same  "  impious  men,"  after  cover- 
ing over  the  sepulchre  with  earth,  had  built  upon  it  "  a  dark 
retreat  or  cavern  for  the  lascivious  demon  Venus."  4  Nothing  is 
here  intimated  as  to  the  time  of  its  construction.  Jerome,  some 
seventy  years  after  the  discovery,  places  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
on  the  "  rock  of  the  cross  "  or  Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  affirms  that  they  had  been 
upon  the  spot  from  the  time  of  Adrian.5  There  is  here  a  dis- 
crepancy between  this  account  and  that  of  Eusebius  ;  and  the 
Latin  father  must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  Jerome  not.  The  historians  of  the  next  century, 
too,  adopt  the  account  of  Eusebius,  and  say  nothing  of  Adrian 
in  this  connection.6  What  then  is  the  amount  of  all  this  testi- 
mony ?  Why  simply,  just  what  I  have  formerly  stated,7  that 
writers .  ex  post  facto  have  mentioned  such  a  temple  or  idol  as 
standing,  not  over  the  sepulchre  known  of  old  as  that  of  Christ, 
but  over  the  spot  fixed  upon  by  Constantine  as  that  sepulchre. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  temple  and  idol  stood  upon 
that  spot ;  but  this  fact  in  itself  has  no  bearing  to  show  that 
the  place  was  the  true  sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  two  parts  of  the 
argument  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.    If  the  pagan  temple 

1  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  3.  28,  rb  trt/wby  ko)  on  Miracles  p.  146.    So  too  Mr  Taylor, 

ra.vi.yyo9  rr\s  aan-yiplov  kvacr  ictus  fiapri-  Anc.  Christianity,  Pt.  VII.  p.  296. 

pi  or  Tap*  iXwlSa  ratrac  avtipaivtTO.  '  Comp.  above,  VoL  I  p.  414.  pi.  74, 

*  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  3.  30,  rb  yap  rb  75.] 

yvtZpifffM  rod  ayurrdrov  in*lvov  -rd&ovs  frrb  *  Vita.  Const.  8. 26,  vtupSiv  tlH<iXut>  vk6~ 

rf  yv  wdXat  Kptnrr6fi«yovt  Toaavrais  IrGtr  tiov  'A^poMnft  &xo\icT<p  Salfwri  pvxjbv 

rtpt/Sois  Ao&f  or . . .  *aaav  tmrK^iy  aKif-  oUo9oprt<rdfi*vot. 

3wr  irtpfkUytij  «t\. — There  is  a  question  *  Hieron.  Ep.  49,  ad  Paulin.  Opp.  IV. 

here  as  to  the  word  yrdpurfia,  whether  it  ii.  p.  564.  ed.  Mart. 

refers  to  the  sepulchre,  or  to  the  true  cross  •  Socr.  H.  E.  1.  17.     Sozom.  2.  1. 

alleged  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  same  Theodoret  is  silent  as  to  any  temple  or 

tune.    It  makes  no  difference  with  the  ar-  statue. 

jnunent,  whichever  way  it  is  understood.  7  See  Vol.  I.  p.  413  sq.  [ii.  73  sq.] 

Mr  Newman  understands  the  cross;  E*iay  Comp.  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  183  sq. 

Vol.  III.— 22*  S 
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had  thus  actually  marked  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  as  a 
"  lasting  record  "  from  the  days  of  Adrian,  or  for  any  period  of 
time,  then  this  site  was  a  definite  and  well  known  spot.  Yet, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  the  later  writers,  the  sepulchre  had 
been  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  and  its  discovery  was  the  result 
of  a  divine  warning,  accompanied  by  diligent  inquiry.1 

In  respect  to  what  is  usually  and  appropriately  termed  the 
invention  of  the  true  cross,8  which  historians  of  that  and  the  next 
century  narrate  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  advocates  of  tradition  seem  at  present  disposed  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.8  As  to  the  cross,  Eusebius  is  silent. 
Yet  in  less  than  twenty  years  we  find  Cyril,  and  afterwards 
Jerome,  speaking  of  its  existence  as  a  public  and  well  known 
fact ;  and  such  not  improbably  is  the  import  of  the  epistle  of 
Constantine.4  So  that  I  may  still  Bay,  as  before,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  fact  in  history  better  accredited,  than  this  alleged 
discovery  of  the  true  cross.  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  belong  historically  and  appropriately 
together.5 

Thus  a  consideration  of  the  cotemporary  historical  evidence 
goes  to  show,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  present  site  there  was 
neither  any  prior  tradition,  nor  any  direct  probability,  to  guide 
the  choice.* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  further  and  take  the 
position,  that  even  had  there  existed  such  an  earlier  tradition,  it 
could  have  had  no  authority  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  defi- 
nite topographical  evidence.  This  latter  rests,  not  only  upon 
recorded  historical  facts,  but  also  upon  archaeological  remains 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  ground.  A  tradition  may  have 
had  its  source  in  error ;  and  then  it  only  serves  to  perpetuate 
that  error.  Thus  in  the  parallel  example  of  the  reputed  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  there  was  actually  an 
earlier  tradition  ;  and  the  spot  was  early  visited  by  throngs  of  pil- 
grims. Such  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  ;  who  also  relates,  that 
Helena  founded  there  a  church  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  ascension, 
and  another  in  Bethlehem  over  the  place  of  his  birth.7  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testimony  and  tradition,  the  site 

1  Comp.  Vol.  I.  pp.  373,  374.  [  ii.  14.]  8  See  fully  on  the  crow,  Vol.  L  pp.  373- 

*  Holy  City  II.  p.  223.  875.  [  ii.  14-16.] 

'  Except  Mr  Newman ;  Essay  on  Mir.  6  Hence  the  very  logical  position,  that 

p.  143  sq.    The  author  of  the  Holy  City  "  the  more  improbable  the  supposition,  the 

gives  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  cross  in  better  reason  must  there  have  existed  for 

his  first  edition,  p.  303  sq.    But  in  the  se-  marking  this  as  the  spot Holy  City  IL 

cond  edition,  where  its  corresponding  place  p.  4. 

would  be  in  Vol.  II,  after  p.  73,  it  is  wholly  '  Etueb.  Demonatr.  Evang.  6.  18.  p. 

omitted.  288.    Vita.  Const  8.  84.    Comp.  above 

*  Tb  yvipiana  rov  ayuardrov  mt&ovs.  p.  256. 
See  the  preceding  page,  n.  2. 
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assigned  by  it  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  must  be 
regarded  as  wrong  ;  since  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture.  According  to  Luke  in  his  Gospel, 
Jesus  led  out  his  disciples  "as  far  as  to  Bethany,"  and  blessed 
them  ;  and  "  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven."1  Language  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite ;  and  in  entire  accordance  with  it  the  same  writer  relates  in 
the  book  of  Acts  :  "  Then  returned  they  [the  Apostles]  unto 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusa- 
lem a  sabbath  day's  journey."*  Bethany  is  a  part  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  It  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more  below  the  crest ;  so  that  in  order  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge,  and  the  most  direct 
path  leads  over  the  main  summit.8  Further,  if  this  summit  was 
the  true  place  of  the  ascension,  then  our  Lord  was  taken  up, 
and  the  cloud  received  him,  in  full  view  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  ;  a  circumstance  not  hinted  at  by  the  sacred  writers, 
nor  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Saviour.4 

As  subsidiary  to  the  supposed  testimony  of  tradition,  there 
has  recently  been  brought  forward  what  may  be  termed  the 
archceological  argument ;  which  treats  of  the  original  form 
and  character  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  has 
subsequently  undergone.  This  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  an 
argument,  has  been  first  elaborated  in  the  valuable  memoir  of 
Prof.  Willis.5  It  assumes,  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  origi- 
nally an  excavated  sepulchre  ;  although  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as 
an  antrum  or  cavern.6  The  architects  of  Constantine  doubtless 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  sepulchre  ;  either  by  paring  down 
the  rock  into  the  form  of  an  isolated  monolithic  tomb  or  cedi- 
cula  ;7  or  by  constructing  witn  masonry  an  artificial  imitation 

1  Lake  24,  50.  51.  sore  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  and 

*  Acts  1,  12;  comp.  Luke  1ft,  29.  candid  tone  of  this  memoir;  so  strikingly 

*  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  Jesus,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  work  in 
daring  the  week  of  his  passion,  as  going  which  it  is  printed. 

oat  to  lodge  at  Bethany ;  while  Luke  says       •  Gr.  rb  &rrpoy,  which  usually  implies 

expre»ly  that  he  spent  the  nights  going  a  natural  cavern,  rather  than  an  excavated 

out  into  the  mount  of  Olives ;  see  Matt  tomb ;   Vit  Const  8.  25,  28,  33,  etc. 

21,  17.    Mark  11,  11.  19.  20.    Luke  21,  So  Eusebius  himself  speaks  of  the  cave  of 

37.  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  rb  tjjj  y*vvi\- 

*  Comp.  the  author's  Harmony,  p.  285.  atees  Hrrpov,  which  has  never  been  regarded 
Qnart  Review,  Vol.  93.  p.  447. — Such  an  otherwise  than  as  natural ;  Vit  Const  3. 
exhibition  might  be  open  to  the  charge  of  43.  Comp.  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  410.  [  ii.  78. } 
leaning  towards  the  spirit  of  Satan's  sug-  —The  word  used  by  the  Evangelists  is 
gestion,  that  Jesus  should  cast  himself  mostly  funqfieiov,  Matt  27,  60.  28,  1  sq. 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple;  Mark  15,  46.  16,  2  sq.  Luke  24,  2.  John 
Matt.  4,  6.    Luke  4,  9.  19,  41.  20,  1  sq.  Matthew  calls  it  also 

*  "The  architectural  History  of  the  rctaos,  27,  61.  28,  1.  etc. 

Chorrh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;"  Holy       *  Comp.  Prof.  Willis,  in  Holy  City  U, 

City  II.  pp.  129-294.    It  gives  mo  plea-  p.  172. 
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of  such  a  tomb.  Whether  this  remained  unharmed  in  the 
destruction  of  the  church  by  the  Persians  in  A.  D.  614,  is  un- 
known. Adamnanus  relates  from  Arculfus,  about  A.  D.  697, 
that  in  his  day  the  interior  of  the  monument  exhibited  "  the 
marks  of  the  workmen's  tools,  by  which  it  was  excavated.  The 
colour  of  the  rock  of  the  monument  and  sepulchre,"  he  says,  "  is 
not  uniform,  but  a  mixture  of  red  and  white."  1  Now  as  the 
native  rock  of  that  locality  is  grey  limestone,  it  is  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  the  sepulchre  to  which  this  "  mixture  of  red 
and  white  "  belonged  was  artificial.  Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of 
Modestus. 

More  definitely  is  it  assumed,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  so  called,  now  within  the  church,  was  "  formed 
long  before  the  church  was  built ; "  and  therefore  "  affords  im- 
portant collateral  evidence  for  the  genuineness"  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.*  That  crypt  I  have  already  described  ;  and  have 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  very  argument." 
The  character  of  that  excavation,  its  rude  and  irregular  form,  its 
contracted  space  and  the  crowding  together  of  the  loculi,  furnish 
strong  evidence  against  its  high  antiquity.  Or,  admitting  for  the 
moment,  that  it  is  possibly  older  than  the  church,  there  is  noth- 
ing unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  it  and  other  tombs  might 
have  been  excavated  in  this  ledge  of  rock  during  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  next  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  when 
this  tract  not  improbably  was  unoccupied  by  dwellings.  Or, 
to  go  back  still  further,  and  even  admitting  that  it  was  perhaps 
"  an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ; " 4  the  conclusion  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have  been  no  sepulchre 
within  the  city,  therefore  the  second  wall  must  have  been  carried 
along  below  this  spot.  As  a  general  rule,  this  exclusion  of  sep- 
ulchres from  the  interior  of  the  city  undoubtedly  prevailed.  Yet 
when  the  third  wall  was  erected,  the  sepulchres  that  were  en- 
closed within  it,  like  that  of  John,  were  not  removed.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  Zion  itself ;  and  later  J ewish  writers 
speak  also  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  children  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  as  having  been  originally  within  the  city,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  where  they  were  still 
shown  in  the  fourteenth  century.5  All  this,  however,  is  unneces- 

1  "Pcrtotam  ejus  cavaturam  ferromen-  ■  Prof.  Willis,  in  Holy  City  II.  p.  194. 

toram  ostcndit  ve<*tigia,  quibus  dolatores  1  See  above,  pp.  180-1 82.    To  that  dis- 

sive  excisores  in  eodem  usi  sunt  opere ;  erosion  the  reader  ie  specially  requested  to 

color  verb  illius  cjusdem  petnc  monument!  refer. 

et  sepulcri  non  unus  »od  duo  pcrmixti  vi-  4  Prof.  Willis  from  Schultz,  Holy  City 

dentur ;  ruber  utiqne  ct  albus,  inde  et  II.  p.  194.    Scbultz  p.  97. 

bicolor  cadem  ostcnditur  potra,"    Mnbillon  *  See  Lightfoot  Opp.  II.  p.  200.  e<L 

Acta  Sanctor.  Saic.  8.  P.  2.  p.  504.  Comp.  Lcusd.    Parchi  in  Asber's  Benj.  of  Tud. 

Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  Sept.  1845,  p.  273.  II.  p.  399.    Carmoly  Itin.  p.  238. 
Mus,  of  Class.  Antt.  Apr.  1853,  p.  357  sq. 
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sary ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  whole  character  of  the 
sepulchre  of  J oseph  and  Nicodemus  affords  a  strong  archaeologi- 
cal presumption  against  its  high  antiquity. 

Thus  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  well  authenticated  historical  facts,  nor  by  prior 
tradition,  nor  by  archaeological  features.  The  question,  therefore, 
after  all,  "  must  principally  be  determined  by  topographical 
considerations."  1 

The  fact,  that  an  unbroken  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries 
now  testifies  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has 
no  bearing  to  show  the  genuineness  of  the  spot  thus  fixed  upon. 
The  tradition  may  have  had  its  origin  in  error  ;  and  in  that  case 
the  only  effect  of  its  long  continuance  has  been  to  fasten  that 
error  the  more  firmly  upon  the  world.  The  similar  tradition  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  which  sprung  up  a 
century  later,  is  too  instructive  on  these  points  to  be  wholly 
passed  over. 

It  is  matter  of  more  than  mere  tradition,  that  after  three 
centuries  of  oblivion  the  burial-place  of  Stephen  was  held  to  be 
revealed,  and  his  body  recovered  in  December,  A.  D.  415.  This 
event  was  accompanied  by  visions  and  miracles  ;  in  which  the 
chief  actor  was  Lucian  a  priest.  The  bones  of  the  proto-niartyr 
were  transferred  with  solemn  rites  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  for 
a  time  on  Zion  ;  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  magnificent 
church  on  the  north  of  the  city,  erected  on  the  supposed  place 
of  his  martyrdom  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theodosius 
the  younger.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  460 ;  and 
appears  to  have  had  a  monastery  connected  with  it.  The 
empress  herself  was  buried  in  the  church.* 

The  narrative  of  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  body  of 
St.  Stephen  was  written  by  Lucian  himself ;  and  the  authority 
of  it  is  attested  by  Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of  that  and 
later  ages,  and  also  by  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  whose  work  was 
continued  by  Jerome.8    Augustine  likewise  testifies  largely  to 

1  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  sustained  genuine  one,  would  have  selected  one  which 

in  the  very  words  of  this  conclusion,  by  was  at  variance  with  the  gospel  account;" 

Prof  Willis,  who  thus  writes:  "Through-  Holy  City  II.  p.  19.r>— This  last  point  is 

out  this  discussion  I  have  applied  the  term  the  very  question  at  issue.    In  all  the  rest 

Holy  Sepulchre  to  that  which  is  exhibited  of  this  extract  I  entirely  concur, 

under  this  name  in  the  church ;  withont  *  On  the  church  built  by  the  empress 

intending  to  assume  its  identity  with  the  Eudocia,  and  the  accompanying  cirenm- 

Kpulchrc  of  the  gospel  narrative ;  which  stances,  see  Tilleraont  Memoires  etc.  II.  p. 

must  principally  be  determined  by  topogra-  24.    Also  his  Hist  des  Empercurs,  VL  p. 

phical  carutidtratioruu    To  show  that  the  86. 

arrangements  of  this  sepulchre  are  not  in-  *  The  tract  of  Lucian  is  found  in  Au- 

consstent  with  sacred  history,  may  afford  gustini  Opp.  ed.  Benedict.  Tom.  VII,  Ap- 

wme  slight  arguments  in  its  favour;  but  pendix.    Prefixed  to  it  are  some  of  the 

it  could  hardly  be  supposed,  that  thoso  testimonies  of  Augustine  and  that  of  Gen- 

who  first  asserted  this  cave  to  be  the  nadius,  as  well  as  references  to  later  writers. 
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the  many  miracles  wrought  by  relics  of  the  martyr,  which  were 
possessed  by  his  own  church  at  Hippo  in  Africa,  and  by  neigh- 
bouring churches.1  Sozomen,  the  cotemporary  historian,  speaks 
of  the  recovery  of  the  body  as  an  event  most  extraordinary  and 
wholly  divine.8 

All  these  circumstances  present  many  points  of  analogy,  both 
in  the  alleged  facts  and  in  the  testimony,  with  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  similar  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  A.  D.  325,  less  than  a  century  earlier.  The  erection  oif 
a  splendid  church  fixed  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  as 
having  been  outside  of  the  present  Damascus  gate  ;  which,  for 
that  reason,  long  bore  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  gate.8  For  ten 
centuries  an  unbroken  tradition  continued  to  mark  this  spot  as 
the  true  one  ;  and  such  too  was  the  unanimous  and  unquestioned 
belief  of  laity  and  clergy,  of  bishops  and  councils  and  popes  ; 
yea,  of  the  church  universal.  Yet,  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  find  this  lone:  and  venerated  tradition  aban- 
doned  ;  the  former  belief  of  the  whole  church  given  up  ;  and  the 
place  of  martyrdom  actually  transferred  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Holy  City  ;  where  too  we  now  find  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.4 

Here  then  we  have  two  like  traditions,  of  high  and  almost 
equal  antiquity,  attested  in  like  manner  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  sovereigns  and  councils  and  the  erection  of  splendid  churches, 
and  both  moving  on  together  with  equal  credit  and  like  undoubt- 
ing  faith  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Why  should  it  be, 
that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  one  should  be  dropped,  and 
the  other  continue  with  increasing  pretensions  ?  What  element 
of  testimony  is  wanting  in  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other  ? 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  after  ten  centuries  the  one  tradition  comes  to 
an  end  ;  while  the  other  still  exists  for  five  centuries  more  ;  and 
this  fact  of  its  continuance  is  now  urged  as  a  high  claim  to  be 
received  with  an  undoubting  faith.  Can  five  additional  cen- 
turies add  strength  to  the  original  evidence  ?  Is  this  latter  now 
better  attested  ?  Is  it  more  clear,  more  consistent,  more  con- 
vincing, than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  have  thus  placed  these  two  traditions  side  by  side  ;  because 
the  comparison  affords  a  leBson  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
value  of  all  tradition.8 

1  August  de  Civitat  Dei,  lib.  22. 10-22.  See  Reissb.  des  boil  Landea,  pp.  444, 

*  Sozomen  H.  E.  4.  16.  665,  111,  252.— Maundeville,  about  A.  D. 

*  Adaninan.  1.  1.  Will.  Tyr.  8.  2,  5.  1825,  speaks  already  of  a  church  of  St 
Brocardua  c.  8.  fin.  La  Citez  de  Jherus.  Stephen  upon  the  east  of  the  city,  by  the 
in  Vol.  II.  pp.  550,  560,  561.  In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  p.  80.  So  too 
time  of  Ludolf  de  Suchcm  this  church  had  Ludolf  de  Sachem  ;  Itin.  p.  83.  The  tra- 
di*appeared ;  p.  83.  Stuttg.  185).  dition  had  begun  to  waver. 

*  So  in  the  journals  of  Steph.  v.  Gum-  *  In  connection  with  this  tradition  re- 
penberg,  A.  D.  1449  ;  Tucher,  A.  I>.  1479  ;  specting  the  place  of  Stephen's  innrtyrdom, 
Breydenbuch  and  Fabri,  A.  D.  1483,  etc.  there  occurs  an  amusing  instance  of  the 
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In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  probably 
no  one  at  the  present  day,  except  Mr  Fergusson  and  his  followers, 
supposes  there  has  been  any  transfer  of  the  site,  since  it  was 
originally  fixed  in  the  fourth  century.1  The  theory  of  that 
writer  assumes,  that  the  church  erected  by  Constantine  was  the 
present  grand  mosk  es-SOkhrah  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area. 
His  position  is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sustained  ;  but 
is  directly  contradicted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  historical 
evidence.  I  need  only  refer  to  two  witnesses.  The  pilgrim  of 
Bourdeaux  in  A.  D.  333,  a  cotemporary  writer,  relates,  that 
"  those  going  from  Zion  to  the  gate  of  Neapolis  .  .  .  have  on 
the  left  hand  the  hillock  Golgotha,  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ;  and  a  stone's  throw  off  the  crypt  where  his  body  was  laid, 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  day ;  and  there  also,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  a  church  has  been  erected  of  admirable 
beauty." *  Here  the  gate  of  Neapolis  can  only  be  the  present 
Damascus  gate.  In  like  manner,  Euscbius,  who  also  was  a  co- 
temporary,  relates,  that  the  splendid  Propylcea  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine  extended  on  the  east  of  the  same  to  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  the  market  ;  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing 
but  the  present  street  of  the  bazars.8  The  two  witnesses  thus 
accord  together,  and  sustain  each  other. 

Thus  in  every  view,  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  its  traditions,  I  am  led  to  hold  fast  the 
position,  which  I  have  formerly  laid  down,  viz.  "  That  all  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  no  value  ;  except 
so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  from  other  cotemporary  testimony."  * 

of  a  main  champion  of  tradi-  thousand  years,  is  of  any  avail,  against 

tion.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Holy  City,  the  preconceived  views  of  this  staunch 

the  author  writes,  p.  864,  "  It  is  an  tm-  stickler  for  all  tradition.    In  the  second 

happy  circumstance,  that  the  site  or  the  edition  of  his  work,  all  this  is  Bilently 

proto-martyr's  suffering  was  found  for  many  dropped;  Vol.  II.  p.  482. 

years  without  the  Damascus  gate ;   be-  1  Essay  on  the  ancient  Topography  of 

cause,  but  for  this  fact,  there  would  be  Jerusalem,  by  J.  Fergusson.  Loud.  1S47. 

little  difficulty  in  fixing  it  to  the  neighbour-  p.  76  sq. 

hood  of  this  [gate],  which  now  bears  his  *  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  598,  "  inde  ut  eas 

name,"  L  e.  the  eastern  gate.  44  And  what  foris  murum  de  Sion  euntibus  nd  portara 

is  more  provoking,  is,  that  the  empress  Neapolitanam  ...  a  sinistra  parte  est 

Eudocia  had  erected  a  large  church  to  the  monticulus  Golgotha,  etc." 

memory  of  the  saint,  at  the  supposed  place  *  Euscb.  Vit.  Const.  3.  39.    See  above, 

of  his  martyrdom,  without  the  Damascus  p.  168  sq. 

gate,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century."   That  4  See  Vol.  I.  p.  263.  [L  374  ] 

is  to  say,  no  tradition,  continued  even  for  a 
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EXCURSIONS     FROM  JERUSALEM. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that,  during  our  sojourn  in  the 
Holy  City,  we  devoted  one  day  to  an  excursion  to  Wady  Bittir  ; 
and  two  other  days  to  a  like  excursion  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron.  The  present  Section  comprises  a  narrative  of  these  two 
excursions. 

I.  EXCURSION  TO  WADY  BITTIR. 

Wednesday,  May  5th. — We  left  the  Y6fa  gate  at  8.10  ;  ac- 
companied by  Dr  Barclay  and  his  son,  and  taking  with  us  only 
our  servant  Rashid.  Our  course  was  about  west,  on  the  road  to 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  leaving  the  upper  pool  on  our  right. 
Crossing  the  swell  of  land  beyond,  which  here  marks  the  water- 
shed between  the  waters  flowing  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those 
flowing  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  descended  gradually  into 
another  wide  basin,  forming  the  head  of  an  open  valley  running 
off  a  little  south  of  west.  At  8.30  the  convent  of  the  Cross  was 
on  our  right,  a  few  rods  distant,  in  its  green  shallow  valley,  as  we 
had  seen  it  on  our  approach  to  Jerusalem  the  week  before.1  A 
large  building  was  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  intended  for  a 
school  or  college.  The  great  Greek  convent  in  the  city,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  likewise  established  a  large  and  good  school ;  and 
the  Latins  were  said  to  be  about  to  open  schools  in  their  new 
building  near  the  Yafa  gate.  All  these,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  the  schools  established  by  the 
English  missionaries.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the  Greek 
convent  in  the  city  was  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could  get 
hold  of,  both  in  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  even  whole 
villages ;  and  this  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  counteracting 

1  See  above,  p.  159. 
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and  keeping  out  the  English.  That  they  are  jealous  of  English 
influence,  we  have  already  seen.1 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley,  after  the  junction  of  that  in 
which  the  convent  stands,  ahout  west  by  south.  At  9  o'clock  we 
had  sight  of  M&lihah,  occupying  a  Tell  among  the  hills  on  our 
right.*  Ten  minutes  later,  the  broad  and  shallow  Wady  from 
the  plain  of  Bephaim,  coming  down  on  the  west  of  Beit  Sftfafa 
and  north  of  Sherafat,  joined  the  one  we  were  in.  The  latter 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Werd  or  Valley  of  Roses  ;  not 
as  a  mere  fancy  name,  but  from  the  fact  that  roses  are  here  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  gardens  or  rather  fields  of  roses, 
among  olive  trees  and  vineyards,  commence  above  Malihah  and 
continue  nearly  to  'Ain  Yalo.  The  ground  is  ploughed  over  ; 
and  the  rose  bushes  are  planted  quite  far  apart.  We  met  twenty 
or  more  women  with  loads  of  the  blossoms  on  their  heads,  going 
to  market  in  the  city  ;  where  the  roses  bring  about  four  piastres 
the  rotly  and  are  used  for  making  rose  water. 

We  were  now  upon  the  Gaza  road  ;  along  which  were  many 
marks  of  antiquity,  though  we  noticed  no  traces  of  ancient 
pavement.  At  9.15  Sherafat  was  still  nearer  to  us  on  the  left ;  • 
and  also  a  Tell  on  the  same  side  called  Beit  Mirmil.  Here  the 
valley  becomes  contracted  between  rocky  ridges  on  each  side. 
At  9.20  we  came  to  'Ain  Yalo,  a  small  fountain  on  the  left  hand, 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  issue  of 
water  is  quite  small,  and  not  very  cold.  From  tliis  fountain 
Malihah  gets  its  supply  of  water.  Here  is  a  small  heap  of  ruins, 
perhaps  of  a  former  chapel,  with  two  or  three  small  columns. 
We  stopped  five  minutes. 

The  path  continues  along  the  bed  of  the  valley,  on  a  course 
about  west,  to  'Ain  Haniyeh.  At  9.30  Wady  Ahmed  came  in 
on  the  left,  from  the  north  side  of  Beit  Jala ;  a  deep  valley,  down 
which  comes  a  road  from  Beit  Jala  and  Bethlehem.  Afterwards 
the  valley  opens  a  little ;  and  the  path  lies  along  above  the  bot- 
tom on  the  left.  At  9.45  there  was  an  excavated  sepulchre  by 
the  way  side  above  us.  We  came  at  9.50  to  'Ain  Haniyeh, 
known  to  the  Latins  and  to  travellers  as  the  fountain  of  Philip. 
This  is  somewhat  larger  than  'Ain  Yalo.  It  is  in  like  manner 
on  the  hill-side  above  the  road ;  and  waters  extensive  gardens  of 
vegetables  in  the  valley  below.  Here,  too,  are  a  few  columns  in 
a  field  near  by ;  and  at  the  fountain  is  seen  an  immense  block, 
like  a  fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a  very  large  column.  These  are 
probably  the  remains  of  a  chapel.4    The  fountain  and  gardens 

1  See  above,  p.  194.  was  yet  standing ;  Quaresm.  II.  p.  697. 
"  Bearings  at  9  o'clock  :  Malihah,  W.  i  Pococke  II.  i.  pp.  45,  46  —As  to  the  le- 
nt.   Sherafat  S.    Beit  Sofifa  S.  45°  E.  gend,  which  makes  this  the  fountain  where 

•  Sherafat  here  bore  S.  50 J  E.  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch,  sec  below  un- 

*  In  the  days  of  Quarcsnrius,  and  even  der  May  7th. 
to  late  as  Pococke,  a  part  of  this  chapel 

Vo:  ..  III.  -23 
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belong  to  the  village  of  Welejeh  ;  though  that  village  itself  is 
supplied  by  a  fountain  within  it.  Here  again  we  stopped  five 
minutes. 1 

The  path  soon  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  valley ;  and  is 
sufficiently  rough  and  difficult.  At  10.10  the  village  Welejeh 
was  high  on  our  right,  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
west  side  of  a  short  and  steep  side  Wady.*  We  came  at  10.30, 
by  a  steep  ascent,  to  the  village  of  Bittlr,  placed  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  on,  or  rather  just  beyond,  the  western  flank  of  Wady 
Bittir,  which  here  comes  in  from  the  southeast.  Its  head  is 
near  el-Khudr  (St.  George).  As  it  here  enters  the  Wady  which 
we  had  followed  dowo,  its  sides  are  high,  steep,  and  rugged  ;  and 
from  this  point  the  united  valley  is  called  Wady  Bittir.  In  front 
of  the  village  the  whole  Wady  turns  short  to  the  right ;  and 
then  sweeps  around  again  to  the  left  in  almost  a  semicircle  ; 
enclosing  a  large  and  high  Tell,  which  is  connected  by  a  lower 
narrow  ridge  with  the  table  land  on  the  south.  At  the  village, 
which  thus  stands  in  an  angle,  is  a  fine  fountain,  larger  than 
both  those  we  had  already  seen,  and  with  water  enough  to  turn 
a  mill.  Below  the  fountain  are  extensive  gardens  on  terraces. 
There  are  marks  upon  the  steep  rocks  near  by,  as  if  a  channel 
had  once  been  carried  along  them  ;  perhaps  for  a  mill  The 
village  is  not  large ;  and  seemed  poor  and  dirty.  It  is  probably 
the  Bcethcr  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.3 

Taking  an  old  man  as  guide,  and  leading  our  horses  with 
difficulty  up  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks  along  the  path,  we 
ascended  northwest  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  village.  The  top  of  the  connecting  ridge  or  neck  is 
narrow  and  rocky.  Where  it  joins  the  steep  southern  side  of 
the  Tell,  it  has  apparently  been  cut  through  ;  and  thus  a  wide 
trench  formed,  above  which  the  summit  of  the  Tell  rises  some 
forty  feet.  This  wide  trench  may  possibly  be  artificial ;  but  its 
width  and  the  height  of  the  Tell  above  it  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  the  contrary.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Tell  towards  the 
village,  east  of  the  neck,  are  three  excavated  caves  of  some 
extent ;  perhaps  sepulchres.  The  top  of  the  Tell  has  an  area  of 
five  or  six  acres  ;  the  northern  part  being  somewhat  lower  than 
the  southern  ;  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated. The  soil  is  very  stony ;  and  the  stones  have  been 
gathered  and  thrown  together  in  many  unmeaning  heaps.  We 

1  From  the  fountain,  Bittir  bore  S.  45°  the  valley  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  as- 

W.  cending.  II.  p.  697.  Pococke  II.  L  p.  46. 

*  This  is  the  village  known  to  the  Latins  *  See  note  on  p.  156,  above.  Jerome 

as  <<  Villa  Sancti  PhilippL"  It  is  correctly  has  Bather  for  the  &*2Hjp  of  the  Septua- 

described  by  Quaresmius  as  uu  the  hill-  gint,  doubtless  from  the  reading  Bai^p. — 

side,  and  reached  by  crossing  the  valley  Pococke  writes  the  name  Betur,  and  sup- 

from  the  fountain ;  that  is,  by  descending  poses  it  to  be  for  lk-th-zur;  IL  L  p.  46. 
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saw  one  or  two  squared  stones  on  the  southwest  side.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  trace  of  ruins  ;  except  upon  the  highest  point, 
towards  the  northeast,  where  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once 
apparently  a  square  tower,  of  perhaps  forty  feet  on  each  side.  It 
was  built  of  stones  broken  to  a  rough  surface  ;  and  the  whole 
was  of  the  very  rudest  construction.  There  is  no  water  nearer 
than  the  fountain  at  the  village  below  ;  nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  cisterns.  The  spot  is  now  called  Khirbet  el-Yehud,  *  Ruins 
of  the  Jews.' 

From  this  summit  we  saw  upon  the  southern  hills  the  vil- 
lages Husan  and  el-Kabu ;  and  on  the  northern,  beyond  Wady 
Bittir,  the  ruins  of  Kuriet  el-Sa'ideh.  We  could  also  distinguish 
the  point  where  the  Wady  Bittir  unites  with  the  great  Wady 
from  Kulonieh,  near  the  village  'Akur  ;  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  distant  from  where  we  stood.  Near  it  is  a  place  called  Deir 
esh-Sheikh. 1 

This  Tell,  from  its  strong  position  and  proximity  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Bittir,  has,  on  the  strength  of  the  latter  name,  been  of 
late  years  assumed  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bether  ;9  the  scene 
of  the  last  great  catastrophe  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  against 
Hadrian  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Bar-cochba,  u  Son 
of  a  Star." 3  To  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  together  the  few  historical  data  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  writers  of  the  Talmud  place  Bother  at  four  miles  from  the 
sea.4  Eusebius,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  strongly 
fortified,  and  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem.5  This  slight  notice 
from  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  all  that  we  have 
relating  to  Bether,  except  from  J ewish  writers.  The  name  Be- 
ther or  Beth-Tar 9  seems  not  to  have  been  ancient ;  but  to  have 
become  known  only  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
It  is  rendered  domus  inquisitoris  vel  explorationis ;  because, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City,  watchmen  are  said  to  have 
been  posted  there  to  spy  out  those  going  up  to  visit  tho  ruins, 
and  inform  against  them.7  If  any  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
etymology,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Bether  was  on  the  north 

1  Bearings  from  the  Tell :  Bittir  S.  45°    vias  'ASpoyou  *ar&  Bl&^7)pa  xikir,  %tis 
E.  H&s4n  186\    el-Kabu  265°.    Kuriet   fa  ixvpwrdrri, 
es-Sa-ideh  352°.    Junction  of  Wadv  Bittir   *6tfw  Sitarwra. 

~  S£  citv,  n.  *  210      '       •  *t  ™*Uyjr;=/  *ZTZ  n 

•  See  Vol.  *L  p.  369.  [  H.  6.1  MQnter  ™  "»  L«ghtfoot  Opp.  ed.  Leusd.  II. 
Jadischer  Krieg,  etc.  §  20.  Translated  by  P- 208-  Eusebiu*  writes  Bfo&vpa,  as  iu  the 
W.  W.  Turner  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  ptweding  note.  Lat  Bether,  Bethar,  Be- 
438  sq.                                  ■        »r  thara,  Biter,  etc. 

*  Reland  Patest.  p.  639.  T  Munter  Jud.  Krieg  §  20.  n.  Also  in 
1  Luseb.  H.  E.  4.  6,  hxn&aayros  5>  row    Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  pp.  4  3D,  457.  Light* 

T9\t(un>  (row  oKTmitaiZiK&TOv  rrjs  vyelxo~    ^oot  Opp.  ed.  Leusd.  II.  p.  209. 
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of  Jerusalem ;  since  the  greater  number  of  Jewish  visitors  would 
naturally  come  from  that  quarter  ;  where  a  very  large  population 
of  Jews  continued  to  reside  undisturbed  in  Galilee  and  the  adja- 
cent region. 

Jewish  writers  describe  Bether  as  ^  city  of  great  extent  and 
a  vast  population  ;  but  their  accounts  are  highly  exaggerated. 
It  had,  they  say,  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  synagogues  ; 
in  each  four  hundred  teachers  ;  and  in  the  smallest  four  hundred 
scholars.1  Jerome  speaks  of  the  "  many  thousands"  of  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  Romans.8  The  siege  continued 
for  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  the  city  was  captured  with  great 
bloodshed  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian,  in 
A.  D.  135.8  The  Talmudists  relate,  that  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  were  slain  in  Bether  ;  that  the  horses  waded  up  to 
their  mouths  in  blood  ;  and  that  the  blood  of  those  that  fell 
rolled  along  in  its  current  stones  of  four  pounds  weight.4  How- 
ever exaggerated  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  Bether  was  a  city  of  some  size  and  strength. 

Where  then  was  this  city  situated  ?  Not  at  the  Betarum 
of  the  Itineraries,  on  the  way  from  Caesarea  to  Antipatris  and 
Lydda  ; 5  although  the  name  accords  sufficiently  well.  This  too 
would  nearly  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
Bether  was  four  Roman  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  But  Beta- 
rum  was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  village  or  station  on 
the  great  road,  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  Eusebius  ; 
who  nevertheless  testifies,  that  Bether  was  a  strong  city  near 
Jerusalem.*  The  reputed  origin  of  the  name  Bether  or  Beth- 
Tar,  as  above  given,  implies  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  on  the  north.  And  further,  the  many  captives  taken 
in  the  final  catastrophe  of  this  war,  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
Terebinth,  or  house  of  Abraham,  near  Hebron  ;  afterwards  at 
Gaza  ;  and  then  those  remaining  were  transported  to  Egypt.7 
Now  if  Bether  was  near  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of  the  captives 
in  this  direction  was  natural  and  obvious  ;  while,  if  it  lay  upon 
the  plain  and  near  the  sea,  such  a  course  was  unnatural  and 
improbable. — Yet  a  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century 
finds  Bether  on  the  way  between  Samaria  and  Arsuf,  at  a  place 
of  ruins  then  called  Bether.  This  was  probably  the  earlier 
Betarum  ;  and  seems  to  mark  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  over- 
throw of  Bar-cochba  as  connected  with  that  spot.8 

1  Munter  L  c  and  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,  6  Itin.  Antonini  et  Hicros.  cd  Wesseling, 

p.  439.  pp.  150,  600. 

*  Comm.  in  Zach.  viii.  19.  "  See  the  preceding  page,  n.  5. 

'  So  according  to  the  best  accounts,  1  See  fully  in  Vol  I.  p.  3G9.  n.  3.  [ii.  7. 

Munter  1.  c.    Others  make  it  A.  D.  143.  n.  3.1 

4  See  Valerius*  Note  on  Enseb.  H.  E.  4.  8  Ishak  Chelo  in  A.  D.  1334  ;  Carmoly, 

G.  n.  4.    Monter  L  c.  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  Itin.  p.  262. 
p.  440. 
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Nor  can  Bether  have  been  situated  at  Beth-horon,  nor  at 
Bethlehem,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some.  There  is  no  affinity 
between  the  names ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  to 
suggest  an  identity.1 

Was  then  the  city  of  Bether  identical  with  the  Tell  now 
known  as  Khirbet  el-Yehud,  near  the  village  of  Bittir  ?  Tho 
names,  though  not  the  same,  are  yet  sufficiently  in  accord.8 
The  place  also  is  strong ;  and  it  is  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  name  cannot  here  determiue 
the  question ;  any  more,  indeed,  than  in  the  case  of  Betarum, 
which  we  have  just  considered.  Then,  too,  according  to  tho 
reputed  origin  of  the  name,  we  should  look  for  the  city  on  tho 
north  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  on  the  west.  And,  further,  the 
absence  of  all  traces  of  ancient  fortifications,  of  ancient  dwellings, 
and  of  any  supply  of  water,  puts  it  beyond  any  conceivable 
possibility,  that  this  could  ever  have  been  the  site  of  a  strong 
and  populous  city  with  its  many  synagogues  ;  which  sustained  a 
siege  of  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  slain  or  led  away  into 
captivity.  The  name  does  not  require,  nor  do  the  circumstances 
admit  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  name  Bittir,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  itself  no  more  decisive 
than  the  name  Betarum  ;  strengthened,  too,  as  the  latter  is,  by 
a  Jewish  tradition.  Nor  can  the  name  Khirbet  el-Yehud  (Ruins 
of  the  Jews)  well  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  modern.  Of 
course  it  did  not  come  from  the  Jews  themselves  ;  and  therefore 
marks  no  tradition  of  theirs.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  R.  Parchi,  the  best  of  the  early  Jewish  travellers,  speaks 
of  a  Bether  as  three  hours  west  by  south  of  Jerusalem  ;  referring 
doubtless  to  this  spot.3  But  he  mentions  neither  ruins,  nor 
name,  nor  tradition,  as  connecting  the  place  with  the  history  of 
Bar-cochba.  Yet  he  was  a  zealous  searcher  after  Jewish  anti- 
quities ;  and,  had  the  name  Khirbet  el-Yehud  been  at  that 
time  extant,  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  pass  it  over  with- 
out notice.4 

The  only  remains  of  masonry,  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 

1  Cellarius  and  others  refer  to  Beth-ho-  212,  44  The  Sheikh  pointed  to  the  hills  bo- 
ron; an  opinion  refuted  by  Reland.  See  hind  the  modern  village,  rising  to  about 
Reland  Pahest  p.  639.  Cellarii  Not.  tho  same  height  as  that  [of  the  Tell]  on 
Orbi*,  II.  p.  450. — Baronius  assumed  which  we  stood,  and  remarked,  4  They  shot 
Bethlehem,  "  audaci  manu,"  as  Lightfoot  ut  them  from  that  hill.'  4  Who  shot  at 
has  it ;  Opp.  ed  Leusd.  II.  p.  143.  whom  ? '  I  inquired.  4  Oh  !  I  don't  know,' 

'  For  tie  Rabbinic  in  nra,  in^a,  we  he  replied;  4  it  waa  a  long  while  ago.  How 

should  expect  at  least  tho  Arabic  syllable  should  1  know  ?  "  Tbl8  i»  gravely  brought 

Beit,  as  in  Beit  Jala ;  but  the  Arabic  name  forward,  as  a  trustworthy  popular  tradition 

Bitltr  is  not  so  written  or  pronounced.  of  the  81ege  and  capture  of  Bother  by  tbo 

»  Benj.  of  Tad.  by  Asher,  II.  p.  438.  Romaus,  more  than  seventeen  hundred 

«  The  following  passage  is  characteristic  yeara  ag0* 
of  the  author  of  the  Holy  City ;  II.  p. 

Vol.  III.— 23* 
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belonged  to  a  fortification,  are  those  of  the  square  tower  on  the 
highest  point,  already  described.  It  was  built  of  small  stones 
roughly  broken,  if  broken  at  all ;  and  was  of  the  rudest  con- 
struction. Hence  it  bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  having 
been  built  as  the  stronghold  of  some  Arab  robber  chief ;  like 
that  now  seen  at  Kflstul,  where  the  family  Abu  Ghaush  some- 
times took  refuge.1 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  other  instances,  as  at  Jotapata,  all 
traces  of  former  fortifications  have  vanished,  and  yet  no  one 
doubts  the  identity  of  the  site.  But  in  the  case  of  Jotapata, 
the  place  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  correspondence  with  the 
minute  description  of  Joscphus.  And  although  the  fortifications 
have  disappeared,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  town  are  still  seen  ; 
and  the  cisterns  and  caverns  of  the  fortress  remain.*    So  too  in 

i 

respect  to  the  ancient  strong  place  Beth-Zacharia,  which  we 
visited  four  days  later ;  although  its  walls  and  defences  are 
gone,  yet  the  foundations,  and  the  columns,  and  the  cisterns  still 
remain  ;  and  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  identity,  nor  of 
its  ancient  importance  and  strength.* 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
we  cannot  as  yet  definitely  assume,  that  the  great  and  strong 
city  of  Bether  was  situated  on  or  around  the  Tell  of  Bittir. 

I  venture  here  to  repeat  a  suggestion  which  I  have  formerly 
made  ;4  and  which  I  desire  to  have  regarded  only  as  a  sugges- 
tion, to  be  hereafter  perhaps  received  or  rejected,  according  as 
new  facts  and  circumstances  shall  be  discovered.  It  is  simply 
the  inquiry,  Whether  after  all  Bether  may  not  have  been  the 
same  with  Bethel  ?  The  change  from  I  to  r  is  a  common  one 
in  all  languages.  It  is,  too,  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  later  Jewish  writers,  who  alone  speak  of  Bether,  seem  to 
make  no  mention  of  Bethel  whatever,  as  then  existing  ;  and  speak 
of  it  only  in  connection  with  its  history  in  the  Old  Testament.* 
The  Talmudists,  writing  in  Galilee  and  Babylon,  far  from  Judea 
and  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon  its  soil,  might  easily  lose  sight  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  names.  That  the  name  Bethel  was 
actually  changed,  and  that  the  form  Bethar  did  for  a  time  pre- 
vail, appears  from  the  language  of  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in 
A.  D.  333.  In  going  from  Neapolis  to  Jerusalem  he  saw,  on 
the  left  hand,  twelve  or  thirteen  Roman  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  "villa,"  called  Bethar.9  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  position  of  Bethel.    And  Jerome  expressly  refers  the 

1  See  above,  p.  158.  Opp.  H.  p.  185.  ed.  Leu«L    Reland  P«- 

*  See  above,  pp.  105,  106.  laest  p.  G36  «q. 

•  See  below,  under  May  8th.  6  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  588  sq.  "  inde  [a  Nea- 
4  See  more  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,    poU]  millia  xxviii  euntibus  Hierusalem  in 


p.  458  » 


parte  sinistra  est  villa  qua;  dicitur  Bethar. 
.  .  .  Inde  Hierusolem  millia  xii." 
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catastrophe  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  to  Bethel;  showing 
apparently  that  he  regarded  this  as  the  Bether  of  the  Rabbins.1 
If  this  view  be  well  founded,  we  have  a  site  not  far  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  near  the  great  road  on  the  north,  with  extensive 
and  important  ruins  still  remaining ;  and  occupying  a  position  not 
so  strong  indeed  as  the  Tell  of  Bittir,  but  yet  far  stronger  than 
the  site  of  Eleutherojwlis.  It  might  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, were  travellers  to  examine  further  the  ruins  of  Bethel ;  and 
ascertain,  whether  or  not  among  them  there  are  perhaps  traces 
of  that  Jewish  synagogue  architecture,  of  which  we  found  so 
many  remains  in  Galilee.* 

We  returned  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  and  took  our  lunch  at 
the  fountain,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  mulberry  tree. 
Our  purpose  was  to  return  by  a  different  route  ;  so  as  to  pass  in 
sight  of  'Ain  Karim.  Setting  off  at  12.10,  we  first  followed  up 
the  valley,  and  came  at  12.30  to  the  fork  at  the  side  Wady  of 
Welejeh.  A  path  leads  up  on  the  east  side  of  this  Wady;  but 
we  missed  it,  and  clambered  the  steep  hill  among  the  rocks  for  a 
time  without  path  ;  thus  losing  ten  minutes.  At  length  we 
found  a  man  in  the  fields,  and  took  him  as  a  guide.  He  soon 
brought  us  into  the  pilgrims'  road  leading  over  from  St.  Philip's 
fountain  to  St.  John's  in  the  Desert.  It  was  sufficiently  rugged 
and  bad.  At  12.45  we  were  opposite  Welejeh,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.3  Our  course  was  about  north  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  great  valleys.  This  we  reached  at  1.05  ; 
and  looked  down  into  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  coming  from 
Kulonieh.    Here  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes. 

At  our  feet  was  the  small  village  of  J  aura  in  a  short  side 
valley  or  nook.  Further  down  the  great  valley,  on  the  other  side, 
was  Sataf ;  opposite  to  which,  our  guide  said,  is  the  fountain  and 
ruined  convent  called  el-Habis,  the  native  name  for  St.  John's 
in  the  Desert,  about  an  hour  from  'Ain  Karim.4  In  the  south, 
on  the  western  brow  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
Jedtlr,  but  less  distant,  was  pointed  out  Beit  Sakarieh,  which  we 
visited  afterwards.  'Ain  Karim  was  not  here  visible  ;  but  SOba 
was  in  sight,  as  also  KQlonieh,  Neby  Samwil,  and  other  places.5 

'  Hieron  Comm.  In  Zach.  viii.   19,  writers.   Jerome  himself  apparently  mon- 

"  Capta  orbs  Bethel,  ad  quam  multa  millia  tions  Bittir  as  Bather  ;  see  on  p.  2G6,  n.  3 

oonfogerunt  Judceorura :  aratum  tomplum  9  E.  g.  at  Kefir  Bir'im,  Meiron,  Irhid, 

in  ignominiam  gentis  oppresses,  a  Tito  Tell  Hum,  Kedes,  etc.    We  did  not  revisit 

Annio  Rufo."    The  mention  of  Titua  An-  Bethel ;  and  I  regret  that  the  thought  of 

nius  (Turanus)  Rufus  shows,  that  Jerome  further  examination  did  not  occur  to  me, 

is  here  speaking  of  events  that  took  place  while  I  was  in  a  situation  to  realize  it. 

under  Hadrian.— Tillemont  suggests  that  »  Bearings  at  12.45 :  Welejeh  185  \  ± 

Brthel  is  here  a  false  reading  for  Bether ;  m.    Husati  203*. 

Hist,  des  Emp.  II.  p.  300.    But  there  is  4  Tobler  Denkbl  p.  658.    Prokesch,  p. 

no  trace  of  any  various  reading;  nor  is  120.    See  Quareamins  II.  p.  707. 

Bctlitr  the  form  usually  found  in  Latin  •  Bearings  at  1.06 :  Jaura  N.  85°  E.  J 
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Starting  again  at  1.20,  we  struck  the  road  from  Jaura  to 
Jerusalem  ;  and  kept  upon  it  along  the  brow  above  the  great 
valley  about  N.  E.  by  N.  At  1.40  'Ain  Karini  was  below  us  on 
the  left ;  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  with  the  Franciscan 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  midst.  There  is  also  a 
fountain.  The  village  was  below  in  a  nook  or  recess  from  the 
great  valley  ;  and  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.1  It  is 
doubtless  the  Karem  or  Carcem  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.* 

Wo  now  kept  along  the  usual  road,  which  passes  just  north 
of  Malihah,  on  a  course  about  east.  At  2.10  we  crossed  au 
indentation  of  the  ridge  ;  having  Malihah  on  a  Tell  just  on  our 
right.  In  five  minutes  more  we  struck  again  our  road  of  this 
morning  ;  but  almost  immediately  left  it  by  a  fork  on  the  right, 
leading  through  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Rephaim.  At 
2.30  wo  came  out  upon  the  low  ridge  on  the  west  of  that  plain.* 
Here  we  could  distinguish  the  valley  running  out  from  its  south- 
west part ;  and  could  see  beyond  the  plain  the  convent  of  Mar 
Elias  and  its  green  Tell.  Passing  on  now  by  the  direct  road, 
we  reached  the  Yafa  gate  of  Jerusalem  at  3  o'clock. 

II.  EXCURSION  TO  THE  VICINITY  OF  HEBRON. 

Friday,  May  7th. — As  we  expected  to  be  absent  over  night, 
we  took  with  us  both  of  our  servants,  and  all  our  mules,  with  tent 
and  beds.  We  left  the  Yafa  gate  at  7.35,  on  the  Bethlehem 
road  ;  and  reached  Mar  Elias  at  8.25.  Here  at  the  well  were 
several  men,  Greek  Christians,  from  Beit  Jala.  We  inquired 
of  them  about  a  Kamah  in  this  region  ;  but  they  knew  of  none. 
We  engaged  one  of  them  as  a  guide  ;  and  turned  more  to  the 
right,  on  the  road  to  Beit  J ala.  A  low  ridge  on  the  right  is  called 
Tubalyeh  ;  and  after  five  minutes  was  a  hill  on  the  left,  called 
Ras  Eli&s.  Here  too  was  a  large  sarcophagus  turned  partly 
over  on  one  side,  called  Mary's  cradle  ;  with  small  heaps  of  stones 
around  it.  The  road  from  Mar  Eli&s  to  Bethlehem  runs  along 
the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  deep  valley  on  the  left  running 
eastwards,  and  the  long  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  which  runs  off 
northwest  under  Beit  Jala  to  Wady  Bittir.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  latter  begins  not  far  from  Mar  Elias  in  the  southwest. 

m.    Sataf  N.  25°  W.    Kiistul  2°.    Kiil6-  Samwil  17°.  'Ain  KArim  9\  \  m.— Comp. 

nieh  24 J.    Neby  Samwil  25°.    Beit  Iksa  Tobler  Donkbl.  pp.  860,  730  sq. 

29  \    BeitSfirik  35°.    Beit  Lahm  138°.  1  See   above,  p.   156,  n.  3.  Sept 

Beit  Jala   141".     Beit  Sakarieh   199'.  Kapl/i,  Jerome  Carcem. — For  the  account 

H  fain  201°.    Soba  335°. — The  village*  of  given  by  the  Latins  respecting  the  house 

Beit  Lahm  and  Beit  Jala  were  not  dis-  of  Elisabeth,  the  convent  and  church  of 

tinctly  visible  ;  they  stand  upon  the  eastern  the  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 

■lope  of  their  hills,  and  were  thus  not  ac-  fountain  of  St.  Mary,  so  called,  see  Qua- 

tually  in  sight.  rcamius  II.  pp.  709-712. 

1  Bearings  at  1 .  40 :  Soba  315°.   Neby  »  Here  the  Mount  of  Olives  bore  N.  05°  E. 
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Turning  from  the  road  a  little  towards  the  left,  we  came  at 
8.50  to  el-Khamis,  or  Khirbet  Khamis.  Here  are  cisterns,  a 
few  hewn  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  marking  a 
small  ancient  site.  The  guide  said  there  were  also  sepulchres, 
and  the  door  of  a  church  ;  but  the  latter  proved  to  be  merely 
three  or  four  rather  large  hewn  stones  thrown  together,  one  of 
which  was  grooved.'  This  place  is  pointed  out  by  the  Latin 
monks  at  the  present  day,  as  the  Ramah  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
supposed  to  be  near  Rachel's  tomb.9  We  had  heard  of  this  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  also,  that  some  of  the  recent  Latin  converts  in 
Beit  Jala  now  spoke  of  this  spot  as  Ramah.  But  the  Greeks 
know  nothing  of  it ;  nor  does  Quaresmius  or  the  earlier  travellers 
speak  of  it.  Yet  Eusebius  and  Jerome  assume  a  Ramah  near 
Bethlehem,  in  order  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  language  of 
Matthew.3  This  however  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  original 
passage  of  Jeremiah,  Rachel,  the  ancestress  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  poetically  introduced  as  bewailing  the  departure 
of  her  descendants  into  exile,  from  Ramah  of  Benjamin,  their 
place  of  rendezvous.4 

Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  Rachel's  tomb.  This  had  been 
enlarged  since  our  former  visit,  by  the  addition  of  a  square  court 
on  the  east  side,  with  high  walls  and  arches.  Beyond  the  road 
which  passes  here,  and  northeast  from  the  tomb,  we  looked  at 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  carried  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill  by  means  of  tubes  or  perforated  blocks  of  stone,  fitted 
together  with  sockets  and  tenons,  and  originally  cemented.  We 
saw  other  like  traces  further  up  the  hill  the  next  day ;  but 
stones  of  this  kind  are  seen  nowhere  else  in  this  region. 

We  left  Rachel's  tomb  at  9.15  for  Urtas  ;  at  first  along  the 
camel  road  to  Hebron,  which  passes  on  the  west  of  Bethlehem. 
At  9.30,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  in  order  to  gain  the  path 
along  the  aqueduct.  This  we  struck  at  9.40,  and  followed  it. 
There  are  frequent  openings  in  the  aqueduct ;  and  the  stones 
adjacent  to  them  seem  to  be  hollowed  out ;  but  the  aqueduct  in 
this  part  is  later,  and  is  mostly  laid  with  tubes  of  pottery.  By  a 
mistake  of  our  guide  we  turned  down  the  steep  slope  on  the  left  too 
soon ;  and  after  a  very  difficult  descent  reached  Urtas  at  10.5, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  aqueduct.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Etam  of  the  Scriptures.5 

Here  is  a  large  and  noble  fountain  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  reservoir.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are  scattered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  declivity  of  the  northern  hill.  The 

1  Bearings  from  el-Kharats:   Fnreidis  *  Matt  2,  18,  quoted  from  Jer.  31,  11  ; 

150°.    Convent  of  Bethlehem  157°.  Beit  comp.  Jer.  40,  1.— See  Onomast.  art  Ra- 

Jala  233°.   Kfibbet  R&hil  188°,  \  m.  male.    Reland  PaL  p.  964. 

*  Prokesch  p.  110.    Salxbacher  Hp.  *  Jer.  31,  11;  comp.  40,  1. 

m.  •  See  Vol.  I.  p.  477.  [ii.  1G8.J 
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level  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  been  leased  by  Mr 
Meshullam,  a  convert  from  J udaism  ;  who  formerly  kept  a  hotel  in 
Jerusalem.  He  had  now  brought  it  under  tillage  for  three  years, 
and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Jerusalem  market.  The 
fields  are  all  irrigated  from  the  fountain  ;  and  in  this  country 
everything  thrives  with  water.  As  seen  from  above,  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  thus  cultivated,  presented  a  beautiful  appearance. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  scientific  tillage  of  western  Europe  ; 
yet  such  is  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  water, 
that  the  returns  are  larger,  and  (as  Meshullam  said)  remunera- 
tive. 

We  met  here  seven  or  eight  Americans,  men  and  women, 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  from  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity.  They 
had  come  out  as  missionaries  to  introduce  agriculture  among  the 
Jews  ;  but  being  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  helpless,  they  had  been  taken  by 
Meshullam  into  his  employ  ;  where  they  found  at  least  food  and 
shelter.  They  did  not,  however,  appear  satisfied  ;  and  seemed 
to  us  likely  to  leave  the  place  so  soon  as  they  could  help  them- 
selves. Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  them  and  Meshullam,  and  they  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yafe.  They  told  us  they  had  brought  out 
with  them  American  ploughs  ;  but  could  make  no  use  of  them 
for  want  of  stronger  teams.  A  similar  colony  of  Germans  had 
been  in  like  manner  employed  by  Meshullam  two  years  before  ; 
a  glowing  report  from  whom  is  given  by  Ritter.  But  they  too 
had  become  dissatisfied  ;  and  were  now  dispersed.1  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  idea  of  speedily  converting  the 
Jews,  living  as  strangers  in  Palestine,  into  an  agricultural  people, 
is  altogether  visionary. 

Leaving  Ort&s  at  10.55  we  came  at  11.20  to  el-Burak,  the 
castle  at  the  Pools.  On  the  way  were  some  traces  of  an  ancient 
road.  At  this  time  the  lower  pool  was  empty  ;  in  the  middle 
one  the  water  covered  only  the  bottom  ;  while  the  upper  one 
was  full  or  nearly  so.  A  little  streamlet  from  above  was  running 
into  the  middle  pool  at  its  upper  end.*  After  a  stop  of  five 
minutes  we  took  the  Hebron  road  ;  and  at  11.35  were  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  hill.  Along  the  ascent  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  paved  road  ;  but  no  ruts.  The  village  and  convent  of 
St.  George  (el-Khttdr)  were  visible  in  the  north,  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Pools.*  On  the  left  below  us  was  a  short  Wady,  with  a 
side  aqueduct.    We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground  ;  and  soon 

1  Ritter,  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  282.  E.  el-Burak  N.  40°  E. — For  the  subsequent 

•  For  a  full  description  of  these  pools,  route,  see  also  in  VoL  I.  pp.  21 6,  217.  [i. 

see  Vol.  L  p.  474  sq.  [ii.  164  sq.]  319-321] 
»  Bearings  at  11.35  :  el-Khudr  N.  5° 
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had  on  our  left  the  deep  Wady  Biydr,  here  a  narrow  gorge, 
running  off  about  N.  75°  E.  with  another  side  aqueduct,  and  a 
square  ruin  on  the  further  side,  called  Deir  el-Benat.  We  soon 
descended  a  little  (at  11.50)  into  the  small  cultivated  plain  from 
which  the  Wady  issues.  In  this  plain  several  Wadys  unite, 
coming  from  various  directions.  We  followed  up  a  shallow  one, 
S.  35°  W.  formerly  named  to  us  Wady  Tuheishimeh  ;  and  at 
12.5  saw  on  our  right  the  ruin  of  Beit  Faghur,  half  a  mile 
distant,  having  a  Wely  and  a  fountain.1  Reaching  the  head  of 
the  valley  at  12.30,  we  came  out  upon  level  land  ;  and  then  at 
12.40  rose  to  a  higher  tract  of  table  land.  Here  Beit  Fejjar 
was  visible  on  high  ground  at  a  distance  in  the  southeast ; 3 
while  nearer  to  us,  but  hidden  by  a  ridge,  was  said  to  be  the  ruin 
of  Bereikut.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  ruin  Bereikut  was  just 
visible  over  a  depression  in  the  ridge,  bearing  116°.  This  form 
corresponds  to  an  ancient  Berachah,  which  gave  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  south  of  Tekoa,  the  scene  of  Jehosaphat's  thanksgiving.3 
We  heard  of  it  on  our  former  journey  ;  but  it  was  first  visited 
by  Mr  Wolcott.4  The  ruins  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley, 
on  a  small  eminence  ;  and  cover  three  or  four  acres.  The  Wady 
is  not  now  called  after  the  ruins,  except  just  opposite  to  them ; 
but  bears  lower  down  the  name  of  Wady  Khaflfcireh. 

We  came  at  12.55  to  the  brow  of  a  long  descent,  looking  out 
over  a  lower  tract  of  country  on  the  south.  Here  Halhul  came 
in  sight,  and  several  other  places.5  Half  way  or  more  down  the 
long  declivity  is  a  cistern  and  Kibleh  or  praying-place  ;  where  at 
1.10  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Here  Merrina,  a  small  ruin  was 
visible,  bearing  256°,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  the  green 
Wady.  We  set  off  again  at  1.40,  and  descended  into  the  broad 
and  fertile  plain  of  Wady  'Arrub  running  off  southeast ;  and, 
after  crossing  a  low  swell,  came  to  another  like  valley  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  uniting  with  the  former  one  just  below. 
The  united  Wady  runs  to  Wady  Jehar  south  of  Tekoa,  and  so 
to  the  Dead  Sea/  Beyond,  on  the  left,  at  2  o'clock,  we  had  a 
ruin  called  Beit  Za'ter.  At  2.10  we  reached  the  reservoir  of 
Kufin  ;  the  village  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  the 
right.7  It  is  inhabited  ;  and  has  in  it  a  large  ruined  building, 
which  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.9 

»  Bearing  of  Beit  Fflghor,  N.  75°  W.  *       4  See  VoL  I.  p.  491.  [ii.  189.]  Wolcott 

m.  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  43.    Com  p. 

»  Bearings  at  12.40:  Beit  Fcjjdr  153°.  Wilaon,  Land*  of  the  Bible,  L  p.  886. 

Beit  Ummar  230°.    Beit  Sawir,  a  ruin,  Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  L  p.  635. 
381°,  \  m, — Instead  of  Beit  Fejjar,  Dr       6  Bearings  at  1 2.55 :  Beit  Ummar  230°. 

Wilson  writes  BeitHajar;  but  erroneously.  Halhul  202  .  Kuftn  217°.  Shiyukh  172°. 
My  companion,  Dr  Smith,  took  special       *  See  VoL  I.  p.  488.  [  i.  185.] 


of  the  Bible,  L  p.  386.    Bitter  XVL  p.    FejjAr  88'.  Beit  Zn'ter  59u.  Beit  Khcinln 


1  2  Chr.  20,  26,  comp.  20. 
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After  five  minutes  more  we  were  in  another  shallow  Wady, 
coming  from  the  south  and  passing  off  northeast  to  Wady 
'Arrub.  We  followed  it  up,  or  a  branch  of  it ;  and  at  2.35 
came  out  on  a  low  ridge  looking  into  a  like  parallel  Wady  on 
our  left.  Beyond  this  latter,  on  a  hill,  was  the  ruin  Beit 
Kheiran,  half  a  mile  distant.1  The  road  then  descends  a  little, 
and  passes  along  on  the  west  side  of  this  Wady  here  running 
north. 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  from  the  Pools  the  same  road 
that  we  travelled  in  1838,  on  our  first  approach  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  our  first  day  in  Palestine.  We  had  then  been  com- 
pelled, wearied  and  exhausted  as  we  were  from  our  long  journey 
in  the  desert,  to  hasten  over  the  tract  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem  without  a  guide.  Hence,  on  some  points  we  obtained 
no  information,  and  on  others  were  misled.  I  had  ever  re- 
garded that  day  as  in  some  respects  the  least  satisfactory  in 
all  our  former  journey ;  and  was  not  sorry  now  to  retrace  the 
road. — The  main  features  of  the  country,  thus  far,  consisted  of 
low  rocky  hills  with  intervening  valleys,  uninteresting,  unculti- 
vated, and  the  hills  thinly  covered  with  bushes,  chiefly  shrub  oaks. 
Beyond  this  point,  towards  the  south,  there  is  more  cultivation  ; 
and  the  hills  are  more  naked  of  bushes,  being  tilled  often  to  the 
•  top. 

We  now  turned  from  the  Hebron  road  more  southwesterly ; 
along  a  low  neck  which  separated  the  Wady  on  our  left  from 
Wady  Rishrash  on  our  right ;  the  latter  descending  rapidly 
westwards  towards  Wady  es-Sur,  as  was  said.  Our  purpose  was 
to  ascend  a  high  rounded  Tell  just  on  the  west  of  the  Hebron 
road,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ruins.  We  reached  the  top  at 
3  o'clock ;  but  found  nothing.  The  tower  of  Beit  Sur  was 
before  us,  on  another  lower  Tell  in  the  southwest.*  After  a 
delay  of  ten  minutes,  we  struck  down  across  the  intervening  val- 
ley through  the  fields,  without  a  path  ;  and  came  at  3.20  to  the 
tower  of  Beit  Stir.  From  this  place  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  bore  N.  80°  E. 

This  tower  we  saw  and  noted  on  our  former  journey ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  no  guide,  we  did  not  hear  the 
name,  and  therefore  failed  to  fully  identify  the  place.  Yet  from 
its  position  and  other  features  I  was  even  then  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  ancient  Beth-zur ;  and  it  was  so  inserted  on  our  map.3 

to  us  in  our  former  journey  as  Abu  Fid.  |  m.    Halhul  191°.    'Ain  edh-Dhirweh 

We  had  then  no  guide  except  a  Nubian  210°.    Tell  near  by,  222°. 

camel  driver  from  Dhoheriyeh.    No  such  *  Bearings  at  8  o'clock,  from  the  Tell : 

name  as  Abu  Fid  exists  anywhere  in  the  Beit  Uramar  7°.    Jula,  a  Wely,  826°. 

region,  so  far  as  we  could  learn.  Boit  Sur 216°.  Hnlh61164°.  Shiyukhll3\ 

"  Bearings  at  2.36,  opposite  Beit  Khei-  9  Seo  Vol.  I.  pp.  216,  217.  n.  [i.  319, 

ran :  Beit  Fejjar  CT.    Beit  Kheirun  141%  820,  n. J 
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The  name  Beit  Sur  was  heard  first  by  Mr  Wolcott ; 1  and  we 
now  heard  it  from  people  in  the  fields.  This  name,  and  the  an- 
cient remains,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity. — The  principal 
rain  is  the  tower ;  of  which  only  one  side  is  now  standing.  It 
was  perhaps  some  twenty  feet  square.  At  its  southwest  corner 
are  a  few  bevelled  stones,  not  large.  These  mark  its  foundations 
as  ancient ;  though  its  upper  portion  was  more  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  hewn  stones  scattered  about,  as 
also  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  many  foundations  of  build- 
ings ;  but  no  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  south,  where  the  Tell  con- 
nects with  the  range  of  hills.  In  the  eastern  declivity,  below 
the  tower,  are  two  or  three  excavated  sepulchres.  It  must  have 
been  a  small  place;  but  occupied  a  strong  position,  and  com- 
manded a  great  road.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Judea.9 

Beth-zur  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  between 
Halhul  and  Gedor  ;  *  and  it  still  lies  here  between  the  two,  not 
far  from  the  former.  It  was  fortified  by  Behoboam  ;  and  its  in- 
habitants aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exile.4  Judas  Maccabeus  here  defeated  Lysias,  and  strength- 
ened the  fortress  against  the  Idumeans.8  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antiochus  Eupator  ;  made  stronger  and  held  by  Bac- 
chides  ;  until  at  length  Simon  Maccabaeus  got  possession  and 
further  fortified  it.4  Beth-zur  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome ;  and  also  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim.7  These  writers 
all  regard  it,  or  rather  the  fountain  not  far  off,  as  the  place 
where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  To  this  tradition  we  shall 
speedily  recur  again. 

We  now  turned  down  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  on  the  Hebron 
road ;  which  we  reached  in  seven  minutes.  Here,  on  the  east  of 
the  road,  is  a  low  ledge  of  rocks  running  off  northeast,  with  a 
perpendicular  face  towards  the  northwest,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
In  some  parts  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  hewn  away  ;  and 
there  are  also  sepulchres  excavated  in  them.  By  the  roadside, 
near  these  rocks,  is  the  fountain.  It  is  small,  and  issues  from 
beneath  a  wall  of  large  hewn  stones  into  a  drinking-trough.  On 
the  west  of  the  road  is  a  fine  little  tank  lined  with  cement ;  and 
another,  larger  and  ruder,  without  cement.  On  the  east  of  the 
fountain  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel ;  between 
which  and  the  fountain  was  an  enclosed  court.  The  road  just 
here  has  marks  of  an  ancient  pavement ;  and  we  had  before 

1  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  56.  •  1  Mace.  4,  29.  61.    2  Mace  11,  5 ; 

*  Antt,  13.  5.  6.  eomp.  Jos.  Antt  12.  7.  5. 

»  Josh.  15,  68.    See  generally,  Reland  •  1  Mace.  6,  31.  50.— ib.  9,  52.  10,  14. 

P\la*t  p.  668  sq.    Raomer  Pal&st  pp.  — ib.  11,  65.  66.  14,  7.  38. 

163,  164.  '  Onomast.  art.  Bcthwr.    Itin.  Hieros. 

♦2Cbr.  11,  7.    Neh.  3,  16.  P.  599. 
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noticed  several  similar  traces  along  the  way ;  but  nowhere  any 
appearance  whatever  of  ruts.1 

This  then  is  the  fountain,  which  a  tradition  earlier  and  in  so 
far  better  than  that  connected  with  St.  Philip's  fountain  near 
Welejeh,  once  marked  as  the  place  where  Philip  baptized  the 
eunuch  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.9  Both  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  also  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  speak  of  Beth-zur 
as  the  scene  of  that  transaction.3  What  grounds  those  fathers 
had  for  connecting  it  at  all  with  Beth-zur,  we  know  not  ;  but 
the  Scriptures  certainly  contain  no  hint  to  that  effect.  There 
was  here  no  desert ;  and,  further,  the  circumstances  that  Philip 
was  afterwards  found  at  Azotus  (Ashdod),  far  away  in  the  plain, 
is  strongly  against  the  view  in  question.  I  have  elsewhere 
assigned  reasons,  which  still  seem  to  me  valid,  for  seeking  the 
place  of  the  baptism  in  the  plain,  on  the  way  from  Eleuthero- 
polis  to  Gaza,  perhaps  in  Wady  el-Hasy.4 

From  the  fountain  we  sent  Rashid  with  the  mules  and  luggage 
directly  up  to  Halhul ;  in  order  that  he  might  pitch  the  tent  and 
make  his  preparations,  while  we  should  go  on  as  far  as  er- 
Rameh  and  return.  The  guide,  whom  we  had  taken  at  Mar 
Elias,  we  found  well  acquainted  with  the  country ;  he  having 
often  been  at  Halhul,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  farm 
vineyards.  But  here  his  knowledge  of  the  road  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  we  therefore  engaged  another  guide  for  er-Rameh. 

Leaving  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  at  3.35,  we  followed  the  Hebron 
road,  about  south  ;  still  ascending  and  crossing  the  swell,  which 
more  to  the  left  forms  the  broad  ridge  on  which  Halhul  stands. 
The  road  then  keeps  along  on  the  west  of  the  basin  of  Wady 
'Ain  'Asy,  which  runs  off  N.  75°  E.  as  a  branch  of  the  Wady 
southeast  of  Halhul.  We  were  in  this  basin  at  3.55.  Then, 
crossing  another  lower  swell,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  head  of  Wady 
Beit  Haskeh,  which  runs  down  westwards  towards  Terkumieh. 
Rising  gradually  from  this,  we  turned  at  4.15  to  the  left  at  a 
right  angle  ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  across  the  fields  to  the 
immense  foundations,  which  we  had  formerly  visited.4  They 
are  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  House  of  Abraham  ;  and  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  natives  Bir  el-Khulil,  from  the  well 
connected  with  them.  These  inexplicable  walls  remain  as  when 
we  saw  them  in  1838  ;  except  that  the  covering  above  the  well 
was  gone.  This  well  is  of  large  circumference,  and  about  ten 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  is  said  to  be  strictly  a 
fountain.    The  course  of  the  longest  wall  by  compass  is  S.  80° 

1  See  genr.  Krafft,  in  Bitter's  Erdk.  4  See  above,  Vol  II.  pp.  41,  48,  sud 

XVL  p.  266  sq.  Note  XXXII,  end  of  VoL  IL  [ii.  380, 890, 

»  Acta  8,  38  «q.  nnd  Note  XXX.] 

'  OnoniMt.  art.  Bethsur.    Itin.  Hieroe.  »  VoL  I.  pp.  215,  216.  p.  317,  318.] 
p.  509. 
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E.  These  foundations  are  regarded  by  the  common  people  as 
belonging  to  the  ruins  of  er-Rameh,  which  cover  the  hill  on  the 
north,  and  extend  down  to  this  spot.  Hence  the  name  Ram  eh 
el-Khfllil,  which  we  formerly  heard  applied  also  to  the  founda- 
tions. 

We  now  turned  up  the  hill  er-Rameh,  and  reached  the  top  in 
six  minutes.  Here  and  on  the  slope  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
village.  The  ground  all  the  way  is  strewed  with  ruins  of  dwell- 
ings, covering  some  acres,  with  hewn  stones  among  them. 
There  is  on  the  top  a  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock.  Mr  Wol- 
cott  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  a  few  bevelled  stones, 
and  many  tesserae  ;  and  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
visible  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  in  the  northwest.1  Several 
places  were  here  again  in  sight,  which  we  had  seen  or  visited  in 
1838  ;  as  Ditra  in  the  southwest,  Beni  Na'im  in  the  southeast, 
and  Beit  'Ainun  nearer  at  hand.8 

To  what  ancient  place  and  structure  are  all  these  remains  to 
be  assigned  ?  To  this  question  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet 
been  given  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Yet  several  items  of 
ancient  testimony  go  far  to  show,  that  this  spot,  now  called  er- 
R&meh,  is  that  which  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  held,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  the  site  of  the  terebinth 
of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  where  Abraham  long  pitched  his  tent." 
The  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century 
shows,  that  the  place  was  then  pointed  out  near  Hebron  ;  while 
from  that  of  Josephus,  of  the  Itin.  Hieros.  in  the  fourth  century, 
of  Sozomen  in  the  fifth,  and  of  Adamnanus  in  the  seventh,  it 
is  clear  that  it  lay  not  far  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem.4 
The  Itin.  Hieros.  and  Sozomen  agree  in  placing  it  two  Roman 
miles  from  Hebron  ;  while  Josephus  says  it  was  only  six  stadia 
distant  from  that  city.  As  the  place  during  those  centuries  was 
well  known  and  frequented  ;  and  as  the  specification  of  two  miles 
agrees  well  with  the  actual  distance  from  Hebron  ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  notice  of  Josephus,  though  intended  to  refer 
to  the  same  spot,  is  erroneous.5 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  the  reputed  place  of  Abra- 
ham's terebinth,  we  can  account  perhaps  for  the  extensive 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  site.    Eusebius  relates,  that  the  terebinth 

1  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  45.  Hieros.  p.  599.  Sozom.  H.  E.  2.  4.  Adam 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  489.  II.  p.  214.  [i.  186  nan.  ex  Arculfo,  2.  11. 
sq.  it  214.1— Bearings  at  Rameh  :  Shi-       6  The  star  («£)  stadia  may  be  an  error  of 

yukh  67°.    Beit  'Ainun  81°.    Beni  Na'ira  transcribers  for  sixteen  (tycaloVira) ;  espe- 

134°.    Dura  238°.    Beit  SAr  351°.    Hal-  cially  as  numbers  were  usually  written  by 

hul  98.  signs.  Thus  it  here  needed  only  to  drop  an 

*  EngL  Vers,  plain  of  Mamre.  Gen.  13,  tola,  and  write  r  instead  of  ir.    Or  it  may 

18.  18,  1.  have  been  merely  a  loose  estimate  on  the 

4  Euseb.  et  Hieron.  Onomast  arts,  Ar-  part  of  Josephus,  after  many  years  of  ab- 

boch,  Dry*    Jos.  B.  J.  4.  9.  7.    Itin.  sencc 
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of  Abraham,  which  was  still  remaining  in  his  day,  had  become 
an  object  of  worship  to  Christians ;  as  also  to  the  Gentiles  round 
about,  who  had  set  up  here  an  idol  and  altars.  To  break  up 
this  idolatrous  worehip,  the  emperor  Constantine  gave  orders  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a  Basilica  or  church  ;  the  oversight  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Eusebius  himself.1  In  the  same  connection  it 
is  likewise  related,  that  this  had  long  been  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated mart  or  fair,  whither  the  people  of  the  country  far  and 
wide  resorted  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  that  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Jews  in  the  war  with  Adrian,  A.  D.  135,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  captives  of  every  age  and  sex  were  here  publicly  sold  as 
slaves.9  These  facts  serve  to  show,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  Josephus,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries,  this  was  a 
well  known  and  greatly  frequented  spot ;  and  they  are  also 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  here  of  a  large  town,  the 
actual  vestiges  of  which  are  still  extant. 

In  respect  to  the  immense  walls,  which  form  the  most  impos- 
ing feature  of  the  place,  I  find  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
They  seem  not  to  be  Jewish  ;  for  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
walls  of  Jewish  structures  at  Hebron  or  Jerusalem.  If  a  church 
was  actually  erected  here  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Con- 
stantine ;  as  indeed  the  testimony  of  later  writers  seems  to 
imply  ;  we  should  most  naturally  regard  these  as  its  foundation 
walls.  Yet  they  exhibit  none  of  the  tokens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  do  not  of  themselves  suggest  a  church.3 

Another  question  arises,  as  to  the  present  name  er-Rameh. 
At  first,  and  naturally,  it  suggests  the  Ramah  of  the  south,  which 
belonged  to  Simeon,  and  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.4 But  the  order  and  manner  in  which  that  place  is  named, 
seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  quite  in  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
apparently  further  south  than  Hebron.  The  manner  too  in 
which  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  by  the  later  writers,  excludes  the  idea,  that  it  was 
identical  with  that  Raman.  Yet  as  the  Hebrew  Ramah,  sig- 
nifying a  height,  was  not  unfrequent  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  hill  was  anciently  one  of  the  many 
Kamahs  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  have  no  account ;  and  that 
the  name  has  in  modern  times  become  extended,  so  as  to  include 
the  site  and  remains  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  below. 

The  ruins  of  Beit  'Ainun,  which  we  saw  from  er-Rameh, 

1  Onomast.  L  c  Euseb.   Demonstr.  also  the  account  in  Vol.  I.  p.  349.  [  iL 

Erang.  a  9.   Vita  Const.  8.  53.  7.1 

9  Sozom.  a  E.  2.  4.    Hieron.  Comm.  Such  too  was  the  judgment  of  Mr  Tip- 
in  Jes.  c  81.    Comm.  in  Zach.  11,  4.  Ping?  Biblioth.  Sac  1843,  p.  46. 
Chron.  Paschal,  p.  258  Par.  p.  474  Dind.  *  Heb.  233  n»">  Josh.  19,  8;  3i3  rvirn 
Comp.  lleland.Pahest.  pp.  711-715.    See  1  Sain.  30,  27. 
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were  visited  in  1842  by  Mr  Wolcott.1  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  or  promontory,  appa- 
rently in  the  fork  between  two  valleys.  The  area  is  about  half  a 
mile  long,  and  half  as  broad.  The  principal  ruin  is  a  building 
eighty-three  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  seventy-two  feet 
broad,  but  the  ends  of  broken  columns  built  into  the  walls,  and 
other  circumstances,  show  that  this  is  not  the  original  structure. 
The  remains  of  the  town  lie  on  the  gentle  slope  above  (north  of) 
this  edifice.  The  foundations  remain  ;  and  the  streets  and  forms 
of  the  dwellings  can  still  be  traced.  The  largest  hewn  stones 
were  six  feet  long  by  three  broad,  and  bevelled.  There  are  three 
or  four  cisterns  in  the  upper  part ;  but  the  fountain  was  of 
course  the  main  reliance.  The  probable  identity  of  this  place 
with  the  Beth-anoth  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  was  suggested  by  Mr 
Wolcott.  The  two  names,  though  by  no  means  the  same,  are 
yet  perhaps  sufficiently  alike ;  and  the  mention  of  Beth-anoth 
along  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zur  goes  far  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  place.8 

We  left  er-Raineh  at  4.45  for  Halhul,  descending  the  hill 
towards  the  north.  '  At  the  foot  was  an  excavated  cistern  now 
dry,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it.  A  fertile  plain  was  before 
us,  sloping  very  gently  eastwards  to  a  Wady.  Passing  this 
plain,  and  crossing  a  low  water-shed,  we  descended  into  the  deep 
Wady  Kabun,  here  running  northeast  under  Halhul ;  but 
further  down  sweeping  around  to  the  southeast  to  the  great 
Wady  which  lies  towards  Beni  Na'im  ;  ■  and  having  the  ruins 
of  Beit  'Ainun  on  its  left  side,  apparently  near  the  junction. 
Ascending  again  the  opposite  slope  through  extensive  and  well 
cultivated  fields,  we  reached  Halhul  at  5.10 ;  and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  not  far  from  the  sightly  mosk. 

Everything  around  Halhul  looks  thrifty ;  fine  fields,  fine 
vineyards,  and  many  cattle  and  goats.  Especially  is  the  east- 
ern slope  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  village  is  just  below  the 
eastern  brow  ;  and  thus  is  not  visible  from  the  Jerusalem  road.  It 
is  the  head  of  a  district.  The  people  were  barely  civil ;  and  would 
not  answer  many  of  our  inquiries,  especially  as  to  sepulchres. 
The  old  mosk  or  Wely  of  Neby  Yunas  is  a  poor  structure.  It 
has  a  tower  or  minaret ;  which  makes  it  look  at  a  distance  like 
a  New  England  church  on  a  hill.  We  thought  at  first  it  might 
have  been  perhaps  originally  a  church  ;  but  there  are  no  tokens 
of  it.  It  lies  so  high,  and  is  seen  so  far,  that  we  supposed  many 
villages  would  be  in  sight  from  it ;  but  in  this  were  disappointed. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mosk.4 

1  BiWioth.  Sacra,  pp.  57,  58.  *  Bearings  from  Halhfli:  Beit  Ummnr 

»  Josh.  15,  Ca  fi9.  359 \    Beit  Khoinln  10  . 

»  See  Vol  I.  p.  489.  [ii.  186.] 
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The  ancient  Halhtd  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  to  which  this 
place  corresponds,  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Je- 
rome.1 A  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century  speaks  of 
it  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Gad  the  seer.9  The  identity 
of  no  ancient  site  is  more  undisputed  ;  though  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  recognised  before  our  former  journey.8 

Saturday,  May  Stk.  We  left  Halhul  at  6  o'clock,  and 
descended  the  slope  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  in  twelve  minutes. 
Here  we  sent  off  Beshdrah  with  the  mules  and  luggage  direct  to 
Jerusalem,  retaining  only  Rashid  ;  in  order  ourselves  to  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly  by  way  of  Beit  Ummar  and  so  along  near  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains. 

Setting  off  again  at  6.20,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the 
fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Beit  Ummar.  Here  Wady  Kishrash 
was  on  our  left,  breaking  down  as  a  deep  ravine  to  the  western 
plain  ;  with  the  Wely  of  Jala  on  its  northern  side,  on  an  almost 
isolated  hill,  a  high  and  strong  point ;  and  Bfikkar  on  the  south 
side  opposite,  an  old  site  marked  by  two  trees.  We  took  the 
road  to  Beit  Ummar,  leaving  that  to  Jerusalem  on  the  right ; 
and  ascended  gradually,  till  at  6.40  we  were  at  the  top.4  Five 
minutes  later  Kuf  in  was  in  sight,  N.  45°  E.  We  were  here 
surrounded  with  the  clucking  of  partridges  ;  of  which  the  bushes 
seemed  to  be  full.  Passing  at  6.50  the  head  of  the  Wady  which 
runs  down  westwards  on  the  south  of  Kufin,  we  reached  Beit 
Ummar  at  7.10,  a  miserable  mass  of  rubbish  and  ruins.  It  lies 
high  ;  and  having  an  old  mosk  with  a  tower,  and  also  another 
shabby  tower,  it  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.  I  saw  no 
village  apparently  more  wretched  in  all  Palestine.  Very  few 
women  were  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  surly  and  suspicious  ; 
and  would  give  us  no  information.  We  learned  that  they  had 
now  been  at  war  for  a  year  with  the  village  Surif  below  the 
mountains,  with  which  they  had  a  feud  of  blood.  A  man  was 
stationed  upon  the  tower  of  the  mosk,  to  watch  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

After  some  difficulty,  we  at  last  found  a  woman,  who 
answered  our  inquiries  intelligently.5  On  the  north  of  Jala  runs 
down  Wady  Muzeiri'ah  from  between  Beit  Ummar  and  Jedui . 
Kusbur  appeared  like  a  village  ;  but  is  a  ruin,  separated  from 
BQkkar  by  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  Min'in  appeared  like  an  in- 
habited place.    By  going  three  minutes  northwest,  we  saw  the 

1  Josh.  15,  58.    Onomast  art.  Elul.  4  Bearings    at   6.40:    Halhul  179". 

•  1  Sam.  22,  6.   2  Sam.  24,  11m.-  Bokkar  285°.    Beit  Sur  203°.    Beit  Um- 

Ishak  Cbelo  in  1334,  Carmoly  p.  242 ;  mar  2\ 

comp.  pp.  388,  435.    It  is  also  merely  *  Bearings  at  Beit  Ummar:  Beit  Ketttf 

mentioned  by  R.Parchi  a  few  years  earlier;  815°.  Jala  269°.  Um  Burj  269°.  Minln 

Benj.  of  Tud.  by  Auher,  IL  p.  437.  211°.    Bokkftr  2M°.  Kusbur  23F.  Beit 

»  See  Vol.  L  p.  216.  [i.  819.]  Fejjar  91°.    Jedur  N.  85*  W.  f  m. 
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site  of  Jedur  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  It  is  merely  a 
small  ruin  marked  by  a  tree,  on  a  point  or  Tell  projecting  from 
the  brow  of  the  mountain.  We  had  it  afterwards  somewhat 
nearer  on  our  left  as  we  passed  along.  Jedur  is  the  ancient 
Gedor  of  Judah.1 

Leaving  Beit  Ummar  at  7.35,  on  a  course  about  N.  20°  E. 
we  descended  gradually  to  the  green  basin  and  bed  of  the  south- 
ern branch  of  Wady  'Arrub.  This  Wady  has  its  head  here 
near  the  western  brow,  just  under  Jedur  ;  and  passes  down  across 
the  whole  mountain  tract  to  the  Dead  sea.  On  its  northern  side 
we  rose  again  obliquely  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (at  8.5),  here  of 
considerable  height.9  Descending  again  we  came  into  the  north- 
ern branch  of  Wady  'Arrub ;  in  which  at  8.15  we  stopped  a 
moment  at  a  well  of  living  water  near  the  slight  ruins  of 
Merrina,  which  we  had  seen  yesterday  across  the  valley.  We 
now  took  a  direction  N.  15°  E.  up  a  side  valley  called  Wady 
Shukheit ;  which  is  straight  and  shallow.  We  followed  it  quite 
to  its  head.  At  its  mouth,  on  our  right,  were  the  slight  remains 
of  Um  el-Meis.  Further  north  it  is  open  and  arable ;  and 
several  persons  were  ploughing.  At  8.45  we  reached  a  tree  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  water-shed  ;  it  marks  likewise  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as 
also  between  the  Yemen  and  the  Keis.8  Here  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes.  Beit  Sakarieh  was  now  in  view  before  us,  on  an  almost 
isolated  promontory  or  Tell,  jutting  out  northwest  between  two 
deep  valleys  ;  and  connected  with  the  high  ground  south  by  a 
low  neck  between  the  heads  of  those  two  valleys.  These  run  off 
to  Wady  Musurr  below.  We  descended,  crossed  the  neck,  and 
at  9.5  reached  the  top  of  the  Tell. 

As  we  came  to  the  neck,  a  large  column  lay  just  by  the 
path ;  perhaps  quarried  there.  On  the  neck  and  afi  the  way  up 
the  ascent  were  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large,  lying 
scattered,  and  also  in  walls  and  foundations.  The  summit  is 
rather  extensive,  not  less  than  two  or  three  acres.  There  are 
several  ancient  cisterns  ;  also  fragments  of  columns.  Towards 
the  northwest  are  two  sepulchres,  with  upright  doors,  in  the 
scarped  face  of  a  sunken  rock.  There  is  an  old  Wely  under  a 
tree,  called  Abu  Zakary.  There  were  at  the  time  only  a  few 
families  sojourning  here  temporarily.  Two  women  were  churn- 
ing with  goatskins,  in  the  manner  formerly  described.4  The 
land  round  about  had  been  farmed  by  Meshullam  of  Urtas,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  sea-island  cotton.5 

1  Josh.  15,  58.    Onomast.  art  Gcedttr.  Beit  Ummar  208°.    Beit  Sakarieh  21°. 

1  Bearings  at  8.5,  from  top  of  ridge :  S6ba  V. 
Beit  Ummar  S.  20°  W.    Kufin  S.  20°  E.       4  BibL  Res.  I.  p.  485.  [ii.  180.1 

*  Bearings  at  8.45,  at  tree:  Shiyukh       *  Bearings  at  Beit  SakArieh :  Beit  Um- 

167°.     Ualhul  Beit   Sfir  200°.  mar  208\  Hiibaleb,  a  roin,  260°.  Jeb'ab 
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Here  then  we  have  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  a 
strong  fortress  ;  and  the  name,  Beit  Sakarieh,  identifies  it  with 
the  ancient  Beth-zacharia ;  1  where  Judas  Maccabaeus  was 
defeated  by  Antiochus  Eupator.*  The  Syrians  having  besieged 
Beth-zur,  Judas  abandoned  his  investment  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Beth-zacharia,  seventy 
furlongs  distant  from  the  enemy.  Here  Antiochus  attacked  and 
routed  his  forces.  It  follows  that  Beth-zacharia  was  between 
Beth-zur  and  Jerusalem,  and  seventy  furlongs  distant  from  the 
former.  We  had  travelled  this  morning  from  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh, 
the  fountain  of  Beth-zur,  to  Beit  Sakarieh,  two  and  a  quar- 
ter hours,  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual.  Assuming  four 
Roman  miles  the  hour  as  our  rate,  which  can  vary  little  from 
the  truth,  the  coincidence  is  quite  exact ;  and  the  identity  of 
the  names  serves  to  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt." 

We  left  Beit  Sakdrieh  again  by  the  neck,  the  only  place  of 
exit ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the  point  where  we  had 
quitted  the  Jerusalem  road.  Leaving  this  spot  at  9.35,  we  had 
in  five  minutes  on  our  right  the  little  basin  at  the  head  of  Wady 
Biyar,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  Beit  Faghur  and  of 
the  Pools.  This  basin  is  southeast  from  the  Tell  of  Beit 
Sakarieh.  A  road  passes  down  the  valley  to  the  Pools  and 
Bethlehem.  We  kept  more  to  the  left,  around  the  head  of  the 
deep  valley  on  the  east  of  the  Tell,  and  overagainst  the  ruins, 
on  a  course  about  N.  E.  by  E.  until  10  o'clock  :  here  that  valley 
turned  more  west.4  After  five  minutes,  we  proceeded  on  the 
same  general  course  ;  and  passed  around  the  head  of  another  like 
deep  Wady,  which  sweeps  off  in  a  similar  curve,  first  north, 
then  northwest,  and  at  last  west.  Just  beyond  this,  we  had  at 
10.35  an  extensive  view  over  the  region  of  hills  below  us  in  the 
west.  Nuhhalin  is  in  the  bottom  of  Wady  el-MusQrr,  on  its 
southern  side.  This  Wady  seemed  to  pass  just  under  Jeb'ah,  on 
the  north ;  and  uniting  with  Wady  es-Sur  from  the  south,  it 
becomes  the  broad  Wady  es-SOmt,  now  appearing  as  a  beautiful 
and  cultivated  tract  between  Beit  Nettif  and  Shuweikeh.* 

Turning  now  E.  N.  E.  we  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  came  at  10.50  to  the  eastern  brow, 

291°.    Sonasto  809°.   Beit  'Atab  825°.  bran,  {oils  to  the  ground;  Bitter's  Erdk. 

Deir  el-Hawa  325°.     Soba  6°.    Husan  XVI.  pp.  205-207. 

14°.  Neby  Samwil  20°.  Beit  Nettif  290'.  4  Bearings  at  10  o'clock :  Beit  Sakarieh 

Head  of  Wady  Biyar  125°.  288°.    Nohhalin  310°,  2  m.    Hfltadn  N. 

1  Gr.  B<&taXapla,  1  Mace.  6,  82.  33.  Kuriet  es-Saldeh  N.    Soba  N. 

Jos.  Antt.  12.  9.  4.  •  Bearings  at  10.86 :  Beit  Sakarieh 

1  1  Mace.  6,  82  sq.  Joe.  Antt.  12.  9.  4.  219°.    Hubaleh  281°.    Jeba'  262.  Nob- 

B.  J.  1.  1.  5.    Beland  Pabest.  p.  660.  halm  264°.    Sunasin  281°.    Beit  'Atftb 

*  Hence  the  argument  of  Krafft  to  prove  306°.    Deir  el-Hawa  316°.    Kesla  322 \ 

that  Beth-zacharia  was  situated  at  the  el-Kabu  839°.    HusAn  345*.    Soba  35G" 

village  edh-Dboheriyeh  southwest  of  He-  Welejeh  7*. 
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where  Bethlehem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  sight.1 
Before  us  was  the  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  to  Wady 
Biy&r  south  of  the  Pools.  Our  road  kept  along  high  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  valley,  until  at  a  low  spot  it  crossed 
over  the  ridge  towards  the  left  ;  and  then  continued  in  like 
manner  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  parallel  Wady,  running  also 
down  to  the  Pools.  This  latter  valley  is  hroad,  and  was  full  of 
vineyards  and  fig  orchards.  Beyond  it,  el-Khfldr  was  in  view. 
When  opposite  that  place,  we  turned  down  into  the  valley  at 
11.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  afterwards  rose  a  little,  and  reached  the 
village  at  11.25.  Here  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Greek  convent 
in  J erusalem ;  and  to  it  belong  most  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  fruit.  The  village  is  small,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
the  convent.  The  people  came  hither  a  few  years  ago,  a  colony 
from  Welejeh.  The  place  is  on  the  water-shed,  between  the 
valley  going  to  the  Pools  and  the  head  of  the  deep  Wady  Bittir 
running  off  northwest.  We  stopped  for  lunch  in  a  field  just  out 
of  the  village. 

Starting  again  at  11.55,  we  had  before  us  the  high  ridge 
between  Wady  Bittir  and  Wady  Ahmed.  We  took  the  Beth- 
lehem road  ;  which  passes  along  by  the  head  of  Wady  Bittir  ; 
and  crossing  the  ridge  leaves  Beit  Jala  on  the  north.  Both 
declivities  of  the  ridge  are  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  At 
12.10  we  were  on  the  summit,  and  looked  down  into  the  basin 
of  Wady  Ahmed.  A  small  Wady  went  off  just  on  our  right  to 
the  Pools  ;  the  rest  of  the  tract  being  all  drained  to  Wady 
Ahmed,  here  running  towards  the  north.  Our  guide  now  left 
us,  to  return  to  his  home  in  Beit  Jala.  We  had  found  him 
intelligent  and  faithful ;  and  I  trust  he  retains  a  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  his  excursion  with  us. 

Crossing  the  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  we  struck  at  12.40  the 
camel  road  from  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  just  above  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  and  back  of  Bethlehem.  Following  it  we  were  at 
12.55  opposite  Rachel's  tomb  ;  and  saw  again  the  perforated 
stones  of  the  aqueduct  described  yesterday.  The  same  ancient 
aqueduct  crossed  a  saddle  in  the  ridge  just  north,  in  a  mass  of 
large  hewn  stones,  which  yet  remain.  Still  further  north  the 
present  aqueduct  is  seen  east  of  the  road,  winding  along  the  steep 
slopes  south  of  M&r  Elias,  and  passing  around  to  the  eastward 
of  the  higher  hills.  We  now  rode  rapidly.  At  1.15  we  were 
opposite  Mar  EUAb  ;  and  at  1.55  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  Yafo 
gate. 

1  Bearings  at  10.50 :  Mount  of  Olive*  48°.    Bethlehem  79°. 
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FROM    JERUSALEM    TO  BEI8AN. 

Monday,  May  \0ih. — We  left  Jerusalem  as  related  at  the 
end  of  Sect.  IV  ;  and  haying  examined  the  mounds  of  ashes, 
and  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  we  set  oft* 
from  the  latter  at  12.25.  Crossing  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
we  rose  upon  the  first  ascent  beyond,  to  a  narrow  plain  running 
down  eastwards  and  terminating  in  a  small  Wady,  which  enters 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  ascent  to  the  next  brow  is  steeper ;  and  the 
paved  way  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ancient.  This  brow  is  the 
ancient  Scopus,  where  Titus  obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  we  reached  at  12.40  ;  and  I  recalled  anew  the 
emotions  I  had  formerly  felt  upon  this  spot,  in  taking  leave  of 
the  Holy  City,  as  I  then  supposed,  for  the  last  time.1  Fourteen 
years  meantime  had  rolled  away  ;  changes  many  and  great  had 
taken  place  in  other  things  ;  but  here  everything  was  the  same, 
and  the  physical  and  historic  features  all  remained  unchanged. 
And  now  the  feeling  came  over  me  with  a  deeper  consciousness, 
that  I  was  indeed  looking  upon  this  scene  of  beauty  and  historic 
glory  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Five  minutes  further  north  a  path  goes  off  on  the  right  over 
the  hill  to  Hizmeh  ;  and  at  the  same  point  begins  on  the  left  a 
side  Wady  descending  westwards  to  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina. 
At  12.55  Sha'fat  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ; 
and  at  1.05  Tuleil  el-Ful  was  close  upon  our  right,  marking  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gibeah  of  Saul*  The  road  now  descends  grad- 
ually ;  and  seven  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  foundations  and 
remains  called  Khirbet  el-Kuta',  directly  upon  the  path.  These 
proved  to  be  smaller  and  less  important  than  I  had  anticipated ; 

1  See  VoL  II.  p.  2C1.  [HL  74.] 

»  See  VoL  II.  pp.  577-579.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1844,  pp.  G98-602. 
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they  are  likewise  too  distant  perhaps  from  the  base  of  the  Tuleil 
el-Ful  to  be  decidedly  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Gibeah.  Yet 
the  town  may  well  have  extended  down  thus  far.  Possibly  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  may  yet  be  discovered  around  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  the  east  or  northeast  ;  though  we  perceived 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  our  visit  to  the  Tell  in  1838. 1 

The  camel  road  to  Ramleh  went  off  on  the  left  at  1.18  ;  the 
village  er-Rfim  being  now  in  sight  upon  its  conical  hill,  over- 
against  Tuleil  el-Ful  in  the  north.  At  1.40  we  came  to  the 
ruined  Khan  known  as  Khur&ib  er-Ram,  with  a  cistern  at 
which  women  were  drawing  water.  Just  south  of  this  spot  is  a 
small  mound  called  Kabr  el-'Am&likah,  "  Tomb  of  the  Amalek- 
ites."  This  is  worth  notice  only  as  showing  the  facility,  with 
which  high-sounding  names  are  applied  by  the  common  people. 
After  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  we  turned  off  directly  to  er-Ram ; 
which  we  reached  at  1.55.  Here  are  broken  columns,  a  few 
bevelled  stones,  and  some  other  large  hewn  stones.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  reservoir  of  tolerable  size  towards  the  southwest. 
The  village  was  now  nearly  deserted.8 

We  now  took  a  guide ;  and  leaving  er-Ram  at  2  o'clock, 
turned  eastward  upon  the  road  to  Hizmeh.  The  path  lies  high 
along  the  north  side  of  Wady  'Aiyad,  which  further  down 
becomes  Wady  Farah.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  low  Tell  called 
Khirbet  Erhah ;  which  at  2.10  bore  S.  25°  W.  At  2.25  we 
had  in  sight  'Anata,  Hizmeh,  and  also  'Almit,  a  low  naked  Tell 
beyond  the  Wady  which  runs  down  south  of  Hizmeh.3  This 
name,  'Almit,  had  already  been  found  by  Mr  Finn,  and  compared 
with  Alemeth,  one  of  the  priests'  cities  of  Benjamin  enumerated 
in  the  Chronicles  ;  but  which  in  Joshua  is  calied  Almon.*  The 
name  of  itself  would  perhaps  not  be  decisive  ;  but  the  mention  of 
that  city  between  Geba  and  Anathoth  speaks  strongly  for  the 
identity. 

Leaving  the  road  to  Hizmeh,  which  crosses  the  valley  to 
reach  that  village,  we  kept  along  on  the  north  side ;  and 
descending  to  the  broad,  level,  and  apparently  fertile  tract 
which  here  skirts  the  water-course,  we  came  at  2.55  to  what 
our  guide  called  Kubur  Isra'in,  but  which  the  Sheikh  of  Mukh- 
mas  afterwards  named  to  us  Kubur  el-'Amalikah.  These  are 
the  "  Tombs  of  the  Amalekites,"  so  called  ;  first  seen  and 
described  by  Capt.  Newbold,  in  terms  somewhat  overdrawn.* 
There  are  four  of  these  structures,  merely  long  low  rude  parallel- 

1  See  Vol.  L  p.  577  *q.  [it  317.]  «  Heb.  DsIpS  AVemHh  1  Chr.  6,  45 

»  Vr\r  nnr  fni-mor  viait  tr\  or.Rjini    aAi»  .    »     7"-' "  -  _ 


»  Bearings  at  2.25  :  'Anita  171°.    'Al-       •  Lond.  Athenaeum,  1849,  No.  1124.  p. 
tnit  145'.    Hizmeh  13G'.    Tuleil  el-Ful   491.    Ritter  Erik.  Th.  XVI.  p.  522. 
220. 
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ograms  of  rough  broken  stones,  laid  np  with  no  great  regularity. 
The  largest  is  102  feet  long  by  21  feet  broad  ;  the  next  has  a 
length  of  98  feet.  The  average  height  is  from  three  to  five  feet, 
except  where  the  ground  is  less  elevated.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  largest,  is  a  square  hole  or  doorway 
leading  to  a  small  square  chamber  covered  with  longer  stones. 
Towards  the  south  end  of  the  same  parallelogram  is  a  small 
opening  like  a  well,  extending  to  the  ground.  The  other  struc- 
tures are  smaller;  and  have  neither  chamber  nor  well.  The 
work  is  all  of  the  rudest  kind.  There  is  nothing  about  them  to 
suggest  the  idea  either  of  sepulchral  monuments  or  of  any 
remote  antiquity.  They  are  such  as  the  Arabs  may  well  have 
thrown  together  in  no  very  distant  times  ;  but  the  purpose  of 
them  is  inexplicable.1 

We  now  at  3  o'clock  struck  up  out  of  the  valley  obliquely, 
about  E.  by  N.  The  tract  we  were  passing  over  had  some 
excellent  soil ;  but  much  of  the  surface  was  naked  rock.9  At 
3.30  we  reached  Khirbet  el-Haiyeh  (Ruins  of  the  Serpents)  on 
a  low  Tell  looking  down  into  Wady  Suweinit,  which  unites  fur- 
ther below  with  Wady  Farah.  The  remains  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  village,  with  a  cistern  in  the  middle.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  a  wall,  nor  of  hewn  stones  ;  except  a  few  of  small 
size  lying  around  the  cistern,  and  once  belonging  to  an  arch. 
Neither  the  name  nor  the  remains  suggest  any  great  antiquity.8 

We  were  here  told  of  similar  ruins  further  down,  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys,  called  Kula'at  Tuweiy. 

We  now  took  the  road  to  Jeba',  N.  65°  W.  crossing  midway 
a  ridge  of  some  elevation ;  the  top  of  which  we  reached  at 
3.50.4  The  fields  were  well  tilled  and  green  ;  but  the  crops  were 
much  lighter  than  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee.  We  came  to 
Jeba'  at  4.15.  This  is  the  ancient  Geba,  several  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.6 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  proceeded  towards  Mukh- 

1  From  this  spot,  H  ban  eh  bore  S.  80°  spot  is  at  least  nearly  throe  hours  distant 

W.  dist  4  m.    It  was  now  deserted  on  ao-  from  Bethel,  and  the  deep  and  difficult 

count  of  the  conscription.  Wady  es-Suweinlt  lies  between.    There  is 

•  Bearings  at  3.15 :  'Almlt  200°.    Hu>  here  no  valley  whatever  on  the  west ;  ex- 


moh  245^.    Tuleil  ol-Ful  248°.  cept  the  low  open  plain  we  had  traversed. 

'  We  had  come  to  this  spot,  because,  on  See  Kraffi  Topogr.  Jerus.  p.  ix.  Hitter 

account  of  the  name  (which  Krafft  writes  Erdk.  XVL  p.  527  sq. —  Bearings  from 

Jfcdinet  Ckai)t  it  has  recently  been  brought  Kh.  el-Haiyeh:  'Almit  223°.  Hixmeh 

forward  as  the  site  of  ancient  Ai    But  251°.    T.  el-Ful  251°.    Taiyibeh  8°. 

there  is  no  affinity  between  the  two  names;  4  Bearings  at  3.50,  on  a  ridge  :  Kb.  el- 

for  Ai  contains  the  tenacious  letter  'Ain,  Haiyeh  S.  65°  E.    Jeba*  N.  65°  W.  Hii- 

which  tho  other  does  not.    The  latter  is  meh  S.  55°  W. 

also  a  regular  plural  form,  signifying  ser-  *  For  Jeba'  (Geba)  and  our  former  visit 


prnit.  And  further,  Ai  was  near  to  Be-  there,  see  Vol  I.  p.  440  sq.  [  iL  1 13  sq.] 
tbel,  and  of  easy  access  from  it ;  but  this 
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mas,  descending  immediately  by  a  very  steep  and  rugged  path 
into  the  deep  Wady  es-Suweinlt.  The  way  was  so  steep,  and 
the  rocky  steps  so  high,  that  we  were  compelled  to  dismount ; 
while  the  baggage-mules  got  along  with  great  difficulty.  'The 
bottom  of  the  great  Wady  is  here  broad  and  uneven ;  the  main 
branch  comes  down  between  Bethel  and  Bireh.  Here,  where 
we  crossed,  several  short  side  Wadys  came  in  from  the  south- 
west and  northwest.  The  ridges  between  these  terminate  in 
elevated  points  projecting  into  the  great  Wady ;  and  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  bluffs  on  each  side  were  probably  the  outposts 
of  the  two  garrisons  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  The  road 
around  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  hill,  the  post  of 
;  and  then  strikes  up  over  the  western  part  of  the  north- 
ern one,  the  post  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
adventure.  These  hills  struck  us  now,  more  than  formerly,  as  of 
sharp  ascent,  and  as  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
narrative.  They  are  isolated  hills  in  the  valley  ;  except  so  far 
as  the  low  ridges,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  found,  connect 
them  back  with  the  higher  ground  on  each  side.1 

After  crossing  the  western  part  of  the  northern  hill,  the  path 
descends  again  into  the  side  Wady  which  here  comes  in ;  and 
then  winds  around  eastward  in  ascending  to  the  village.  We 
reached  MOkhmas  at  5.10 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  in  the  fields 
on  the  northeast  of  the  village.  The  day  had  been  exceedingly 
hot  and  sultry  ;  the  thermometer  rising  to  95°  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  stood  at  83°. 

East  of  MukhmAs  and  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  es-Suwei- 
nlt,  are  two  sites  of  ruins.  One  of  them  was  in  sight  on  a  high 
round  Tell,  called  Kubbeh  ; 8  tho  other,  further  down,  is  called 
Duweir. 

Tuesday,  May  11th.  Our  course  of  yesterday  was  taken,  in 
order  to  visit  particular  localities,  which  seemed  to  need  further 
examination.  To  day  our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  country 
farther  north,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  brow  of  the 
Jordan  valley  ;  and  then  find  our  way  afterwards  to  Nabulus. 

We  set  off  at  6.05  for  Rfimmon  with  a  guide  ;  and  ascend- 
ing the  shallow  Wady  on  the  east  of  MOkhm&s,  took  from  its 
head  a  course  N.  50°  E.  At  6.15  some  ruins  appeared  on  a  hill 
at  our  right,  called  Tell  'Askar.  Our  way  lay  across  small 
plains  and  heads  of  valleys  running  southeast  to  the  Suweinit. 
At  6.45  we  crossed  the  road  by  which  we  had  formerly  travelled 
from  Jericho  to  Deir  Duwan  ;  leaving  now  the  remains  of  Abu 

1  1  Sam.  14,  4  aq.    See  Vol  I.  p.  441.  Farah ;  where  we  heard  of  a  site  called 

[it  116.]  Kula'at  Tuweiy.  He  also  regards  it  as  the 

'  This  Kubbfh  is  doubtless  the  Gobah  aucient  Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  Topogr. 

of  Krafft;  which  he  places  on  the  south  Jcrus.  p.  ix.    Ritter  XVL  p.  528. 
suit  of  the  valley  at  its  junction  with  Wady 

Vol.  III.— 25  U 
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Sabbah  on  our  left  out  of  eight.  The  place  is  so  called  from  a 
family  that  lived  in  it  awhile ;  but  its  proper  name  is  Kefr 
Nata.1  From  this  point  Rflmmdn  bore  directly  north.  We 
here  met,  for  the  first  time  on  our  present  journey,  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  mingled  together ;  on  our  former  journey  we 
saw  them  often.  Here  too  we  found  mandrakes  ;  and  partridges 
were  frequent.    There  were  also  many  fields  of  grain. 

After  descending  gradually  by  a  side  valley,  we  came  at  7.15 
to  the  bottom  of  the  great  Wady  el-'Asas,  under  ROmmon. 
Further  down  it  is  called  Wady  es-Sik  ;  and  afterwards  becomes 
Wady  en-N&'imeh.  By  a  circuitous  route  we  rose  again,  steeply 
at  first,  then  up  a  gradual  slope  through  fields  of  wheat,  and 
then  still  more  steeply,  to  Rflmmdn,  which  we  reached  at  7.55. 
It  lies  high,  on  a  rocky  Tell,  with  a  deep  valley  on  the  north 
running  southeast  into  the  deeper  'Asas.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ;  and  there  is  a  deep  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northeast 
quarter.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  this 
place  represents  the  rock  Bimmon,  where  the  remnant  of  the 
Benjamites  took  refuge.* 

Several  military  officers  were  here,  taking  a  new  list  of  houses 
and  property.  They  were  reported  to  have  received  bribes,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  piastres,  in  the  district  of  Beni  S&lim. 

At  8  o'clock  we  proceeded  towards  Taiyibeh,  which  bore 
N.  1°  E.  Here  again  the  path  led  over  small  plains  and 
heads  of  valleys  running  southeast.  These  tracts  have  more  of 
good  soil  than  one  would  anticipate  in  so  rocky  a  region.  There 
are  no  trees  nor  bushes.  At  8.40  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  Tell  on  which  Taiyibeh  is  situated  ;  here  is  the  head  of  a 
valley  called  Wady  Rubeiyeh,  which  runs  down  8.  10°  E.  to-  the 
'Asas  on  the  east  of  RGmmon.  Instead  of  ascending  to  the 
town,  we  turned  to  the  left  along  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  and  so 
along  its  western  side,  which  rises  from  the  Wady  Eusis  ;  this 
latter  extending  (as  Wady  el-'Ain)  to  the  'Asas  opposite  Deir 
Duw&n."  We  thus  passed  round  to  the  slope  of  the  basin  on 
the  north  of  Taiyibeh,  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  Deir  J erur ; 
from  which  Taiyibeh  bore  S.  5°  E. 

Deir  Jerur  is  a  village  of  some  size,  facing  towards  the  south, 
on  a  point  between  two  Wadys ;  which  here  unite  and  form 
Wady  Habis,  running  down  to  the  Ghor  between  Duk  and 
'Aujeh.  We  sought  to  obtain  here  a  guide  ;  but  after  consider- 
able delay,  were  obliged  to  depart  without  one. 

We  were  now  entering  upon  a  region  which  had  been  seldom 
traversed ;  and  was,  as  yet,  comparatively  a  blank  upon  the 

1  See  Vol  I  p.  573.  [il  811.1  •  See  Vol  I.  p.  444.  [H.  120  ]— For  our 

»  Judg.  20,  45.  47.  See  more  in  Vol  I.  former  visit  to  Taiyibeh,  see  ibid,  f  ii.  121 
p.  440.  [ii.  11 3.  J  sq] 
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maps.  Leaving  Deir  Jerur  at  9.15,  we  followed  up  the  Wady 
which  comes  from  the  north  ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to  a  cis- 
tern, where  women  were  washing.  We  needed  water  for  our 
beasts ;  at  first  they  denied  that  there  was  any,  but  afterwards 
let  us  draw.  Here  we  stopped  ten  minutes.  We  ought  now  to 
have  ascended  the  eastern  hill  or  ridge,  on  the  road  to  Kefr 
Malik  ;  but  being  without  a  guide,  we  kept  on  up  the  valley  till 
10  o'clock  ; 1  when  some  boys  tending  goats  set  us  right,  and  we 
then  ascended  the  hill  by  a  more  difficult  path,  and  came  at 
10.10  into  the  right  road.  It  lies  along  the  top  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  high  ridge  ;  the  highest  ground,  indeed,  that  we  passed 
over.*  Kurn  Surtabeh  was  in  the  northeast  below  us ;  and  be- 
fore us  was  a  very  deep  and  broken  gorge  running  down  to  the 
Ghor.  Our  course  was  now  about  N.  55°  E.  We  soon  began 
to  descend  very  steeply  ;  and  at  10.45  came  to  Kefr  Malik,  a 
village  of  good  size,  situated  on  a  ridge  projecting  towards  the 
northeast,  between  two  valleys  running  down  to  the  deep  Wady 
Muhamy. 

From  this  point  Khirbet  Jeradeh  was  seen  on  a  Tell  in  the 
valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  nearly  north  ;  and  further 
on,  beyond  a  hill,  was  said  to  be  the  plain  of  Tunnus  'Aya.* 
The  direction  of  Samieh  was  pointed  out  to  us,  about  east. 
Above  it  were  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  el-Mer- 
jemeh.* 

We  rested  and  took  our  lunch  at  Kefr-Malik  ;  and  started 
again  at  12.30  with  a  guide  for  Daumeh.  Descending  steeply  and 
slowly  into  the  western  valley,  we  passed  down  it  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  ;  and  at  12.55  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Humar  coming  down  on  the  south  of  Khirbet  Jeradeh.8  The 
hills  (or  rather  mountains)  round  about  were  rocky  and  naked ; 
except  where  occasionally  olive  trees  had  been  planted  among 
the  rocks.  Five  minutes  later  we  turned  up  Wady  Sham  north- 
west ;  and  afterwards  followed  up  a  branch  of  it  northeast. 
The  great  Wady  formed  by  the  junction  of  all  these  and  others 
is  here  called  el-MQhamy  ;  and  lower  down  Wady  es-Samieh. 
At  1.30,  near  the  head  of  the  side  valley,  the  ruins  of  Si'a  were 
on  a  hill  close  on  our  left.  Five  minutes  later  we  came  out  upon 
a  high  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  on  the  east  into  a  deep  valley 
running  south.  Down  this  valley  we  could  see  the  position  of 
S&mieh,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  in  the  main 
valley  ;  its  rich  plain  covered  with  fields  of  onions,  and  watered 
by  its  fountains.    Samieh  was  now  a  ruin  ;  its  castle  was  not 

1  Bearing*  at  10  :  Deir  Jerur  S.  85°  E.       *  Bearings  at  Kefir  Mftlik  :  Abu  el-' A  of 

Taiyibeh  1G7°.  335°.    Khirbet  Jeradcli  855%  1}  m.  el- 

*  Bearings  at  10.10  from  top  of  ridge:  Mughaiyir  53°. 
Kuru  Sdrtabch  66°.    el-Mughaiyir  54°.  5  Hero  Khirbet  Jeradeh  bore  N.  10°  W. 

»  See  VoL  IL  p.  268.  [iil  85.]  *  m. 
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here  visible.  Below  the  village  the  Wady  turns  east  and  de- 
scends to  the  plain  as  Wady  'Aujeh,  next  north  of  Wady 
Nuwa'imeh.  At  some  distance  beyond  S&mieh  is  a  high  conical 
mountain  called  Nejemeh.1 

Ten  minutes  later  we  descended  a  little  into  the  eastern  part 
of  a  fine  plain,  mostly  covered  with  wheat,  extending  two  or 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  perhaps  a  mile  wide  ;  drained 
apparently  towards  the  southeast  by  the  valley  above  described. 
At  2  o'clock  we  saw  towards  the  north,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  an  old  site  called  KOlasoD,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  We  now  rose  gradually  from  the  plain,  at  its  north- 
eastern corner,  through  another  narrow  plain  ;  and  came  at  2.15 
to  Mughaiyir,  a  village  of  considerable  size,  and  built  of  hewn 
stones.  The  people  were  quite  civil,  and  readily  answered  all 
our  inquiries.* 

Setting  off  again  at  2.30,  we  descended  considerably  into  a 
beautiful  plain,  where  we  rode  through  extensive  wheat  fields, 
on  a  course  about  N.  N.  E.  The  crops  here,  however,  were 
much  less  heavy  than  those  we  had  seen  further  north,  and 
especially  in  Galilee  ;  and  this  remark  was  applicable  throughout 
all  Judea.  The  plain  lay  long  and  narrow  from  southwest  to 
northeast ;  and  our  course  being  rather  diagonal  to  it,  we  rose 
after  a  time  on  the  left  to  a  higher  rocky  terrace,  skirted  by 
rugged  hills  or  mountains  towards  the  west.  Here  we  crossed 
a  ravine  coming  from  these  hills,  called  Wady  Reshshash, 
descending  east  through  a  deep  narrow  chasm  to  the  Ghdr, 
where  it  unites  with  Wady  FQsail.  The  fine  plain  above  men- 
tioned is  drained  into  it ;  and  we  could  see  that  the  cultivation 
was  continued  for  some  distance  down  the  mountain.  We  here 
got  into  a  wrong  path  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  ;  losing 
fifteen  minutes.  We  crossed  at  3.20  another  Wady  from  the 
northwest,  a  branch  of  the  former,  with  a  ruin  called  Merajim 
on  its  high  western  bank,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Following 
up  a  shallow  side  Wady  towards  the  northeast,  we  came  out 
upon  the  ridge,  or  rather  the  high  table  land,  which  forms  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Ghdr  ;  and  at  3.30  reached 
the  village  of  Daumeh. 

1  Bearings  at  1.85 :  Khirbet  Jeradch  S.  Vol.  L  p.  569.  [iL  805.]   RJtter  Lap, 

85°  W.    es-Samieh  S.  25°  E.  2\  m.    Ne-  405  eq.     The  name  es-SAmieh  stands 

jemeh  S.  25°  E. — This  es-Samieh  is  pro-  in  our  former  lists. — Barth  seems  also  to 

oably  the  place  called  Ssamireh  hy  Barth,  speak  of  a  castle  called  Nejemeh ;  ib.  p. 

who  passed  from  Jericho  to  Nibulns  in  464. 

Feb.  1847;  see  Rittcr  XV.  i.  p.  465.   But  '  Bearings  at  Mughaiyir:  Kalason321c. 

it  is  not  the  same  with  the  Sumrah,  of  el-Mejdel  6J.— This  seems  to  be  the  ifrtir 

which  we  heard  at  Jericho ;  which  is  a  of  Barth,  also  built  of  bewn  stones ;  Hitter 

ruin  in  the  Ghor,  about  three  quarters  of  XV.  i.  p.  467.    The  place  stand?  in  our 

an  hour  north  of  'A  in  es-Sultau    It  was  former  lists ;  Bibl.  Res.  first  edit  ID.  A  pp. 

risited  by  my  companion  in  1844.    See  p.  128. 
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This  is  an  old  place,  answering  to  the  Edumia  or  Edomia  of 
Eusehius  and  Jerome,  which  they  fix  at  twelve  Roman  miles  in 
the  east  from  NeapoHs,  and  erroneously  assign  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,1  There  are  ancient  Bepulchres  round  about  the 
village.  It  has  also  a  fountain,  which  we  did  not  visit ;  but 
were  glad  to  drink  of  its  waters,  after  another  day  of  oppressive 
heat,  during  which  we  had  thus  far  found  only  rain  water  from 
cisterns.  I  do  not  find  that  this  village  had  before  been  visited 
by  any  traveller. 

Five  minutes  east  of  the  village  is  a  more  elevated  point, 
affording  an  unobstructed  view  over  this  part  of  the  Ghor  and 
towards  Kurn  Sortabeh.  Opposite  this  point  a  broad  offset 
from  the  Ghor  rung  up  between  Kurn  Sortabeh  on  the  north, 
and  a  lower  projection  on  the  south  called  Muskurah.  In  this 
offset  is  the  site  of  Fosail,  the  ancient  Fhasaelis ;  and  the 
projecting  point  Muskurah  separates  it  from  the  smaller  offset 
of  'Aujeh  on  the  south.9  There  was  a  sirocco  haze  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  we  could  not  view  the  various  objects  with  entire 
distinctness  ;  but  we  could  see  the  outline  of  the  great  offset 
below,  running  up  among  the  mountains  ;  though  Fusail  itself 
was  just  out  of  sight  under  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood." 
The  general  course  of  the  Jordan  was  visible  ;  but  the  mountain 
range  beyond  was  only  dimly  seen.  The  long,  high,  rocky  ridge 
of  Surtabeh  was  overagainst  us  on  the  left,  beyond  the  offset, 
running  down  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  extending  far  into 
the  Ghor.  Towards  the  extremity  and  on  its  highest  part  is  the 
horn  (Korn),  not  unlike  that  of  a  rhinoceros  in  form.  Beyond 
this  is  a  large  shoulder ;  and  then  a  low  rocky  ridge  reaching 
almost  to  the  Jordan.  Indeed  the  vallev  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits ;  and  the  ridge  of  Kurn  SQr- 
taheh  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  the  lower  and  upper  Ghor  ; 
the  former  mostly  desert,  and  the  latter  fertile  and  in  many  parts 
cultivated.  The  valley  at  this  point  appears  also  higher  than 
farther  south  ;  a  low  ridge  or  hill  seeming  to  extend  across  it  from 
the  foot  of  SQrtabeh  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Where 
the  Jordan  finds  its  way  through  this  higher  tract,  the  latter  is 
broken  up  into  labyrinths  of  deep  ravines  with  barren  chalky 
sides,  forming  cones  and  hills  of  various  shapes,  and  presenting 
a  most  wild  and  desolate  scene.4  These  wild  hills  we  could  now 
Bee  ;  as  also  the  course  of  the  Jordan  among  them. 

1  Onnmast.  art.  Edomia.  tions  of  houses,  and  of  walla  perhaps  for 

*  The  plain  of  'Aujeh  is  in  like  manner  gardens,  with  remains  of  conduits.  Ms. 

separated  from  the  tract  of  Wady  Nuwa-  Journal. 

linen,  farther  south,  by  another  low  pro-  *  This  description  is  taken  from  the 

jecting  point,  called  'Esh  el-Gh&rab.    £.  manuscript  journal  of  Dr  Smith,  who  trav- 

Smith  Ms.  Jonrn.  Apr.  17th,  1844.  elled  up  the  Ghor  from  Jericho  to  Wady 

'  The  site  of  Fosail  was  visited  by  Dr  Farfa  in  April  1844. 
Smith  in  April  1844.   There  are  founda- 
Vol.  III.— 25* 
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The  deep  chasm  we  had  seen  before  reaching  Daumeh,  and 
another  one  now  north  of  as,  run  together  below,  and  take  the 
name  of  Wady  Fds&il,  as  they  pass  that  site.  Still  further  north, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  Sortabeh,  comes  down  Wady 
Ahmar  ;  one  head  of  which  is  at  'Akrabeh,  and  another  in  the 
small  plain  east  of  N&bulus.  It  is  said  to  join  Wady  Fusail 
before  reaching  the  Jordan.1  The  tract  in  the  offset  watered  by 
'Ain  Fusail  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Daumeh  and  MejdeL 
The  high  brow  on  which  we  stood  is  not  very  much  lower  than 
the  water-shed  at  'Akrabeh  ;  and  the  mountain  masses  thus 
tumbling  down  to  the  Ghdr  with  an  immense  descent,  presented 
a  magnificent  scene.  Even  SGrtabeh  itself  is  hardly  higher  than 
the  brow  on  which  we  now  were  ;  and  consequently  is  not  visible 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kabulus.  The  western  end  of  its  ridge  is  the 
highest ;  higher  perhaps  than  the  horn  itself ;  and  breaks  down 
at  once  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  appear  as  an  isolated  ridge, 
only  slightly  connected  with  the  high  western  region.  As  we 
afterwards  saw  it,  more  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appeared 
as  a  mass  of  naked  jagged  ridges  huddled  together,  with  one 
main  backbone  running  through  the  whole.  The  people  here 
and  elsewhere  spoke  of  ruins  somewhere  on  Sflrtabeh,  and  a 
reservoir  for  water ;  to  which  there  was  formerly  an  aqueduct 
from  N&bulus  !  I  examined  the  summit  long  and  carefully  with 
one  of  Pldssl's  Feldstecher  ;  but  could  discover  no  appearance 
of  ruins  ;  more  especially  not  upon  the  horn.  The  distance  on 
an  air  line  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  miles.3  Surtabeh  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  station 
next  after  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  signal  torches  were  lighted 
and  waved  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.3 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  of  its 
green  border  of  vegetation,  as  seen  from,  this  point,  would  not 
be  regarded  as  winding ;  but  as  tolerably  direct.  The  many 
windings  of  the  river,  therefore,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  would  seem  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  the 
channel  along  the  lowest  alluvial  valley  and  among  the  trees, 
rather  than  those  of  the  lower  valley  itself. 

In  our  former  journey  we  had  visited  the  Ghdr  at  Jericho ; 
and  there  took  bearings  of  Kurn  SOrtabeh  as  seen  in  the  north. 
We  now  had  the  mountain  near  at  hand  ;  and  looked  down  the 
great  valley.  This  completed  my  view  of  the  lower  Ghdr ; 
while  my  companion  had  travelled  through  it.4 

'  E.  Smith,  Ms.  Joam.  Ap.  17,  1844.  *  Bearings,  5  min.  east  of  Daumeh  :  el- 

•  Schultz  heard  also  of  ruins  on  Surta-  Mughaiyir  208°.  Mejdel  853\  Jiblt  191  \ 

bob ;  and  thought  he  could  discern  them  Kuril  Surtabeh  68°.     Fusail  about  99'. 

with  his  telescope  ;  Ritter  XV.  i.  p.  453.  Station  of  E.  Smith  97°.— This  station  of 

1  Talm.              Roah  Hashana  c.  2.  Smith,  on  his  journey  from  Jericho 

ltcland  Palrest  p.  846.   Ritter  ib.  p.  454.  alonK  106  Gn°r  m         was  hiih  tour 
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Wednesday,  May  12th.  We  were  detained  this  morning 
nearly  an  hour,  trying  to  find  a  guide  ;  and  finally,  at  6.55,  left  for 
Mejdel  without  one.  Our  way  lay  through  another  narrow  plain 
of  wheat  fields,  drained  to  the  southern  gorge,  through  the  valley 
by  which  we  approached  Daumeh  yesterday.  Not  far  beyond 
the  plain  we  came  out  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  narrow  chasm, 
which  seemed  impassable ;  it  is  called  Wady  Bursheh,  or  also 
Wady  N&sir,  and  breaks  down  through  to  FGsail ;  where  it 
unites  with  the  southern  chasm,  and  becomes  Wady  Ftisail.  It 
was  here  very  deep,  precipitous,  and  descended  with  great 
rapidity.  By  following  a  path  westwards  along  its  steep  south- 
western side,  we  came  on  the  same  level  to  its  bed  at  7.20,  at  a 
point  where  it  breaks  down  at  once  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
We  now  aseended  on  the  north,  and  at  7.35  reached  Mejdel. 

This  place  also  lies  on  the  high  brow  overlooking  the  Ghor. 
It  is  higher  indeed  than  Daumeh  ;  and  affords  a  nearer  view  of 
the  valley  below.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  point,  from  which 
to  overlook  the  ridge  of  Ktirn  Surtabek  The  main  features  of 
the  view,  however,  are  the  same  as  at  Daumeh.  There  was  still 
a  haze  in  the  atmosphere  ;  so  that  we  saw  nothing  as  distinctly 
as  we  could  have  wished.1 

Mejdel  has  the  air  of  an  ancient  place  \  there  are  sepulchral 
excavations  and  many  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  Magdal-scnna  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they 
place  on  the  border  of  Judea,  seven  miles  north  of  Jericho. 
The  name  and  position  accord  well ;  and  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try so  little  frequented,  the  specification  of  distance  might  easily 
be  too  smalL* 

Among  the  places  seen  from  Mejdel  was  'Ain  Tina,  N.  28° 
E.  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  ancient  Thanath 
or  Thenath  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  situated  ten  Roman  miles 
east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan.'  I  have  no  note 
of  its  distance  from  Mejdel ;  nor  did  we  see  it  again.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  had  any  relation  to  the  Taanath-shiloh  of 
Scripture,  as  some  have  supposed.4 

cart  (87°)  of  Fusail,  just  on  the  low  ridge  'lov&rfar,  as  he  also  writes  it  in  the  case  of 
running  ont  from  Surtabek  'Akrabeh  ;  Onom.  art.  Aorabi.    The  fact 

1  Bearings  at  el- Mejdel :  'Akrabeh  about  that  Acrabi  and  Magdal-senna  were  both 
352°.  Yanun  N.  rAin  Tana  28°.  £.  in  this  region  on  the  northern  border  of 
Smith's  station  in  Gh6r  114°.  Judea,  shows  their  proximity  to  each  other, 

*  Onom  as  t.  art  Senna.  lielaiul  Falsest,  and  points  decisively  to  the  present  Mejdel. 
p.  884. — The  Greek  of  Eusebius  now  reads  *  Onomast  art  Thenath.  So  too  Pto- 
MeydXif  Idrra,  instead  of  MdySaK  liwa,  lemy,  e^ro,  Reland  Palsest  pp.  461, 1032, 
us  Jerome  has  it  Jerome  calls  it  "ter-  1084.  Schultz  therefore  errs  in  placing 
minus  Judas,"  for  which  we  ought  doubt-  this  Thana  near  Beit  Fttrik ;  Zeitschr.  d. 
less  to  read  '*  terminus  Judsa»,n  as  it  morgenl.  Ges.  III.  p.  48. 
stands  in  his  account  of  'Akrabeh.  In  like  *  So  Bonfrere,  Onomast  art  Thenath  ; 
manner  the  text  of  Eusebius  now  reads  also  Gross,  in  Zeitschr.  d.  m.  Gea  III.  p. 
&piar  -Hit  'IBou/uJoj,  evidently  for  t^j  65. 
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We  found  a  guide  at  Mejdel  ;  and  left  again  at  7.50  for 
'Akrabeh,  on  a  general  course  about  N.  by  W.  The  road  at 
first  descended  a  little,  and  then  passed  through  another  not 
large  plain,  covered  with  wheat.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to 
us,  to  find  here  in  this  great  break  down  of  the  mountains  so 
much  good  land ;  so  many  fine  and  arable,  though  not  large 
plains.  We  next  wound  around  the  side  of  a  low  hill  on  the 
left ;  and  came  out  at  8.15  upon  an  open  uneven  tract,  extend- 
ing from  southeast  to  northwest,  with  higher  hills  on  each  side. 
On  the  southern  hills  was  seen  the  village  of  Jurish  ;  while 
more  in  the  west  was  Ausarin.1  Our  course  lay  along  this  tract. 
At  8.40  we  saw  far  in  the  distance  the  high  Wely  of  Sheikh 
Salmon  el-Farisy,  with  which  we  had  become  acquainted  on  our 
way  from  N&bulus  to  Hableh.*  At  9  o'clock  we  passed  into  the 
broad  meadow-like  valley  of  'Akrabeh  ; 8  and  reached  that  place 


'Akrabeh  is  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It 
has  a  mosk  with  a  regular  dome  ;  and  is  now,  as  o?  old,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district.  Its  position  is  fine.  It  lies  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  northern  hill,  overlooking  the  fertile  strip  of 
plain  on  the  south  ;  which  here,  as  at  Nabulus,  is  actually  the 
water-shed  between  two  valleys  running  in  opposite  directions. 
The  one,  called  Wady  Bir  Jenab,  runs  westward  by  Kubalan 
and  south  of  the  MGkhna,  and  descends  to  the  western  plain  aB 
Wady  Ribah  north  of  Mejdel  Yaba.4  The  other  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Wady  Ahmar,  which  descends  rapidly  to  the  Ghor 
along  the  southern  base  of  SOrtabeh.  We  saw  in  the  town 
several  capitals  of  columns.  There  is  an  ancient  reservoir  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope  ;  the  lower  side  is  quite  high  ;  the  walls 
are  built  up  of  broken  but  unhewn  stones.    It  is  now  in  ruins. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  this  is  the  Acrabi  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  situated  nine  Roman  miles  eastward  of  Nea- 
polis,  on  the  way  to  the  J ordan  and  Jericho,  in  the  district  called 
Acrabatene*  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  place  itself;  but 
the  toparchy  to  which  it  gave  name  is  often  mentioned.6  It 
was  the  easternmost  of  the  four  toparchies,  which  here  lay  side 
by  side  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.7    How  far 

1  Bearings  at  8.15  :  Jnrtsh  286°.    An-  '  Onomast  art.  Aorabi  {'AKpafl&tb): 

sarin  811°.  'Akrabeh  844°.  A  ruin  292%  "Est  autem  et  vicus  hucusque  grand  is 

m.  novom  milibus  a  Neapoli  contra  orientem 

*  At  8.40,  the  bearing  of  Sheikh  Sal-  deecendentibus  ad  Jordanem  et  Hierioo,  per 
inon  el-Farisy  was  806°.   See  above,  p.  earn  quaa  appellator  Aorabitene." 

185.  *  Acrabatta  or  Acrabatene,  Joaephoa,  B. 

•  Bearings  at  9 :  Jurish  233°.  Auaartn  J.  3.  8.  5 ;  also  ib.  2.  12.  4 ;  2.  20.  4;  2. 
281°.  'Akrabeh  828°,  +  m.  Kurn  Sur-  22.  2;  3.  8.  4.  Plio.  H.  N.  6.  15.  By 
tabeh  108°.  Euscbius  and  Jerome,  Onom.  arts,  Edo- 

4  See  above,  p.  140.    See  also  Vol.  II.   mia,  J  anon,  Selo. 


at  9.15. 
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it  extended  on  the  south,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  region 
continued  to  bear  the  name  Acrabatene,  at  least  until  the  time 
of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  neither  this  name,  nor 
that  of  the  chief  town,  seems  to  be  any  where  mentioned  since 
that  time,  until  the  present  century.  We  heard  of  'Akrabeh 
in  our  former  journey,  as  others  had  done  before  us ; 1  but  it 
was  first  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847." 

We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  from  'Akrabeh 
to  Nabulus ;  while  we  ourselves  took  a  more  circuitous  route 
towards  the  north,  by  way  of  Yanun.  Setting  off  at  9.25,  we 
took  a  road  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  east  about  on 
the  level  of  the  village ;  which  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  end  of  the  hill,  around  which  we  turned  northwards.  Hero 
again  we  could  look  down  upon  Surtabeh  and  the  Ghor  ;  every 
thing,  the  Kfirn  and  all,  was  now  below  us.  We  saw  here 
the  village  el-Ifjim  on  an  open  tract  through  which  Wady 
Ahmar  passes,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Southeast  of 
Ifjim  is  a  lower  step  of  the  mountain,  forming  an  extensive 
plain  covered  with  wheat.3  Our  course  was  now  N.  30°  E.  At 
10  o'clock  we  crossed  the  deep  bed  of  a  Wady  said  to  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  'Awertah,  and  descending  to  join  the 
Ahmar. 

Five  minutes  later  (at  10.5)  we  reached  Yanun,  a  village 
mostly  in  ruins,  with  a  few  houses  inhabited,  and  one  new 
house.  We  now  proceeded  up  a  fertile  valley  on  the  same 
course  (N.  30°  E.)  and  came  at  10.25  to  'Ain  Yanun,  a  small 
fountain  of  bad  water  in  the  valley,  feeding  a  small  tank,  but 
not  rising  above  the  ground.  Here  we  stopped  five  minutes.4 
On  the  hill  above  the  valley  in  the  northeast,  and  very  near,  is  a 
ruin  called  Khirbet  Yanun. 

The  name  Yanun  obviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Janon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a  village  in  Acrabatene,  twelve 
Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis ;  which  however  these  fathers 
strangely  confound  with  the  Janoah  of  Naphtali.6  Whether 
the  ancient  name  was  applied  to  the  present  village,  or  to  the 
ruin  upon  the  hill  near  the  fountain,  cannot  well  be  determined. 

Leaving  the  fountain  at  10.30,  we  at  once  struck  obliquely 
up  the  northwestern  hill,  by  a  blind  path  very  little  frequented ; 
and  at  10.45  came  out  on  the  top  of  what  proved  to  be  a  narrow 

!  See  VoL  II.  p.  280.  [«L  108.]    O.  v.  »  Zeitschr.  d.  morgenl.  Ges.  m.  p.  47. 

Richter,  passing  northwards   along  the  Hitter  XV.  L  p.  456. 

great  road,  aaya  Akrabi  lay  on  his  right,  1  Bearings  at  9.36,  ten  minutes  east  of 

but  he  could  not  have  seen  it ;  Wallfahr-  'Akrabeh :  el-Ifjim  S.  70°  E.    Yanun  N. 

ten  p.  65.    Scholz  also  has  the  name ;  p.  30°  E. 

267.   Irby  and  Mangles,  on  their  route  4  Bearing  from  'Ain  Yanun :  Yanun  S. 

from  the  Jordan  to  Nabulus,  heard  of  a  80°  W. 

village  M  Agrarba ; "  which  perhaps  was  6  Onomast  art  Janon,  Euseb.  *Iw».  2 

Akrabeh;  p.  327  [100|  K.  15,  29. 
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strip  of  high  table  land  ;  from  which  we  looked  down  into  the 
plain  of  Saiim,  which  lies  east  of  Nabulus.  It  was  a  sightly  spot. 
Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  were  in  full  view  ;  the  former  with  its 
Wely  of  Sheikh  Ghanim ;  the  latter  apparently  the  highest  by  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  Several  villages  were  in  sight ;  as  alao 
the  Wely  Neby  Belan,  conspicuously  situated  on  the  mountain 
east  of  the  valley  which  descends  from  the  MQkhna  to  Wady 
Fari'a.1 

Having  stopped  five  minutes  for  bearings,  we  began  to 
descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path,  along  a  rugged  ravine, 
towards  the  plain  of  Salim,  on  a  general  course  towards  N&bulus, 
N.  52°  W.  We  soon  got  sight  of  Beit  Dejan  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  plain  ;  probably  a  Beth  Dagon  of  antiquity,  of  which 
no  mention  has  come  down  to  us.  A  feature  of  the  plain  also 
came  into  view,  which  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time  ;  though  I 
afterwards  found  the  same  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  Buka'a 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Near  the  southern  side  of 
the  little  plain,  a  low  ridge  of  rock  runs  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  parallel  to  the  southern  hills  ;  and  thus  forms  between  it 
and  them  a  narrow  strip  of  plain,  or  rather  a  valley.  In  this  ifl 
a  water-shed  nearly  opposite  to  Beit  Dejan  ;  where  is  the  head 
of  Wady  Htlmra  descending  on  the  east  to  Wady  Ahmar ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  narrow  plain  runs  down  to  Beit 
Furik,  and  is  thence  drained,  like  the  whole  plain,  northwards  to 
Wady  Fari'a.  Our  path  led  along  the  declivity  of  the  southern 
hills  ;  at  11.20  we  stopped  to  take  bearings.8  Still  keeping  on 
the  south  of  both  the  plains,  wc  came  at  11.40  to  the  small 
village  of  Beit  Furik,  situated  in  a  nook  in  the  southern  hills, 
which  here  retire  in  almost  a  semicircle. 

The  village  of  Salim  is  directly  north  of  Beit  Furik,  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  two 
sources  of  living  water ;  one  in  a  cavern,  and  the  other  a  running 
fountain  called  'Ain  Kebir. 

Setting  off  at  12.25,  we  passed  to  the  right  around  the  end  of 
the  low  rocky  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  Btrip  of  plain,  and  which 
terminates  just  below  Beit  Furik.  A  road  from  Nabulus  here 
enters  the  narrow  plain  ;  and  following  it  up  into  Wady  HOmra, 
finds  its  way  across  to  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Fari'a  north  of 
Sflrtabeh  ;  and  thus  connects  Nabulus  with  the  Kflrfiwa,  as  the 
fertile  tract  is  called  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Fari'a.  This  road 
we  now  kept,  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain  ;  and  at  12.40 
had  Kefr  Beita,  a  ruin,  on  our  left.    Irby  and  Mangles  speak 

1  Bearings  at  10.45,  on  high  ridge:  •  Bearings  at  11.20:  Sheikh  GhAnim 

Mejdel  181*    Tell  'Aaur  ?  205°.    Sheikh  302*.     Tulluza  841°.    Neby  Belan  852c. 

GhftnimSOr.    Neby  Bettn  846°.   Silim  Snlira  847°.  Beit  Furik  311°.  Beit  Dejan 

838*.    Tulliua33C°.  Nabulus  808°.  Ju-  483.    Head  of  Wady  HQmra  72'. 
rihh  206°. 
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of  sepulchres  near  this  site.1  The  water-course  of  the  plain 
bends  more  to  the  north  and  passes  beyond  a  round  hill,  which 
thus  stands  out  isolated,  while  the  channel  continues  on  towards 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  plain. 

As  one  looks  towards  the  plain  of  Salim  from  the  west,  a  low 
rocky  ridge  is  seen  running  across  its  western  end,  separating  it 
from  this  part  of  the  Mftkhna.  We  had  always  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  water-course  of  the  Makhna  passed  on  the 
west  of  this  ridge  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise,  that 
we  found  that  channel  entering  the  plain  of  Salim  by  the  gap  at 
the  southwest  corner ;  and,  after  uniting  with  the  channel  of 
the  little  plain,  passing  out  again  at  the  northwest  corner  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  Makhna,  and  so  to  Wady  Fari'a.  At  1.10 
we  crossed  the  large  water-course  coming  in  from  the  Makhna, 
having  now  some  water  in  it.  At  1.25  we  were  opposite  Jacob's 
well  and  the  ruins  of  Bel&tah,  on  our  right ;  having  crossed 
some  twenty  rods  further  east  the  road  leading  northwards 
through  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  at  'Ain  Defneh  ; 
and  at  1.50  reached  the  eastern  gate  of  Nabulus.  Passing  around 
outside  of  the  city,  we  encamped  in  an  olive  orchard,  near  the 
large  fountains  which  burst  forth  below  the  city  on  the  west. 

N&bulus  is  furnished  with  water  in  singular  abundance  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  is  the  large 
fountain  of  Defneh,  running  off  east  and  turning  a  mill.  On 
the  west  are  the  similar  fountains  by  which  we  were  en- 
camped. In  the  higher  part  of  the  city  itself  are  two  large 
fountains,  and  another  in  the  ravine  above  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  The  water  of  these  three  flows  off  west,  partly  along 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  partly  in  a  canal  from  which  gardens 
are  irrigated  and  several  mills  supplied.  This  western  stream 
we  had  formerly  fallen  in  with  fer  down  the  valley. 

Close  upon  the  city  are  several  large  mounds  of  ashes,  thrown 
out  by  the  extensive  soap  factories  of  Nabulus.  They  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
as  large.  An  examination  of  both  localities  convinced  us,  that 
those  of  Jerusalem  can  have  no  claim  to  high  antiquity.9 

The  last  two  days  had  brought  us  through  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  in  a  great  measure  unexplored,  and  which  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  portions  of 
the  Holy  Land.  We  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  to  find  so 
much  fertile  and  cultivated  soil,  thriving  villages,  and  the  people 
land  and  courteous.  Every  village  we  passed,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  has  around  it  many  olive  trees.  Our  route  led  us 
across  the  basins  of,  or  rather  the  tracts  drained  by,  the  three  great 

1  Travel*  p.  828.  [100.]  ■  See  above,  pp.  201,  202. 
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valleys,  the  Naw&'imeh,  'Aujeh,  and  FGsail.  All  these  and  their 
branches  form  deep  precipitous  chasms,  by  which  the  whole 
region  is  broken  up  into  steep  ridges  and  hills.  Such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley,  south 
of  Kurn  Surtabeh."  North  of  that  mountain,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

We  had  an  agreeable  surprise  this  evening,  in  a  call  from 
Mr  William  Dickson  of  Edinburgh  at  our  tent.  While  in 
London  I  had  corresponded  with  him  ;  and  it  had  been  arranged, 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  reach  Beirut  in  season  to  join  me  on 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  first 
visited  Constantinople  ;  and  was  now  on  his  way  alone  from 
Damascus  to  the  Holy  City.  Aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Dr 
De  Forest  at  Beirut,  he  had  followed  a  route  of  great  interest ; 
and  had  seen  much  more  of  Palestine  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  travellers.  I  called  at  his  tent  the  next  morning,  a  little 
out  of  the  western  gate,  and  saw  him  start  for  the  Holy  City  ; 
but  heard  nothing  more  of  him,  until  we  casually  met  in  the 
diligence  at  Trieste,  as  we  both  were  setting  off  for  Laibach  and 
Vienna.  These  unexpected  encounters  of  friends  form  oases,  in 
what  some  might  call  the  desert  of  oriental  travel. 

We  here  fell  in  again  with  Mr  Van  de  Velde,  whom  we  had 
met  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  left  that  city  a  few  days  before 
us.  He  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  Kttrawa  in  the  Ghor, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Sheikh  whom  the  governor  of  Nfibulus 
had  provided.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  Sheikh  refused 
to  accompany  him  any  further ;  and  he  had  now  returned  to 
Nabulus  to  make  complaint  against  his  guide  before  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Thursday,  May  13th. — Our  further  plan  now  was  to  pass  on 
to  TQlluzah  and  Tubas  ;  then  to  descend  to  the  northern  Ghor, 
and,  if  possible,  cross  the  Jordan  and  search  after  the  site  of 
Pella  ;  returning  to  Beisan.  A  main  object  in  our  own  minds 
was  also,  to  make  all  possible  search  for  Salim  and  the  iEnon 
near  by,  where  John  is  recorded  as  baptizing.1 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  would  accompany 
us  ;  and  for  several  days,  therefore,  the  two  companies  travelled 
together,  and  encamped  side  by  side.  He  had  already  engaged 
from  the  governor  an  armed  horseman,  (not  a  soldier,)  of  whose 
presence  we  too  had  the  benefit.  The  man  was  good-natured 
and  intelligent,  and  able  to  give  much  information  about  the 
country  ;  the  local  guides  we  ourselves  furnished  in  all  cases. 

Leaving  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  at  8.50,  we  came  in 
twenty-five  minutes  to  'Askar,  with  its  fountain  and  broken 

1  John  8,  23. 
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reservoir.1  The  view  is  pretty,  and  several  places  were  in 
sight ;  as  'Azmut  and  Deir  el-Hatab  on  the  north  side  of  the 
plain  of  Salim  ;  and  especially  Neby  Belan,  on  the  summit  of 
the  northwest  buttress  of  the  mountain,  which  Ues  north  of  that 
plain.  This  continued  to  be  a  high  landmark  for  the  whole 
day.* 

Our  course  now  became  about  N.  35°  E.  along  the  western 
side  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Mukhna.  This  name  I  have 
used  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  large  plain  as  far  north  as  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal ;  although  strictly,  it  was  said,  the  name 
Mttkhna  belongs  only  to  the  southern  part,  beyond  the  water- 
shed. North  of  that  point  the  plain  slopes  eastward  ;  and  its 
water-course  lying  along  near  the  eastern  hills,  enters  the  little 
plain  of  Salim,  as  we  have  seen,  and  again  issues  from  it  at  the 
northwest  corner.  Thence  it  still  hugs  the  eastern  hills  in  a 
deep  channel ;  and  the  narrower  prolongation  of  the  Mukhna 
becomes  steeply  sloping  in  that  direction.  Upon  this  we  were 
now  entering. 

After  half  an  hour,  at  9.45,  the  three  villages,  'Azmut,  Deir 
el-Hatab,  and  Salim,  were  all  seen  in  one  line,  bearing  S.  40°  E. 
At  9.50  we  came  to  the  spot,  where  the  narrow  sloping  plain  or 
valley  breaks  down  at  once  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the 
Fari'a ;  forming  a  deep  and  steep  valley,  called  Wady  Bidan, 
with  a  still  deeper  chasm  as  the  water-bed  skirted  by  rugged 
jagged  rocks,  the  strata  of  which  were  very  greatly  dislocated. 
Near  the  same  point  the  road  forks  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Tubas, 
descends  along  the  valley  ;  the  other,  which  we  took,  continues 
high  along  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill ;  which  here,  in 
fact,  is  the  northeastern  flank  of  Ebal.  At  9.55  there  was  a 
small  fountain  above  us,  sending  its  gushing  little  stream  down 
the  declivity.  At  10.15  we  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  valley 
below,  where  it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  the  Fari'a  ;  and 
where  its  deep  bed  suddenly  takes  a  course  N.  80°  E.  still  close 
under  the  southern  mountain,  and  goes  to  join  the  main  channel 
of  the  Fari'a  a  long  distance  below.  We  could  see  in  it  further 
down  a  stream  of  water  and  several  mills.8  The  mountain  buttress 
in  the  angle  is  crowned  by  the  Wely  Neby  Belan.  The  region  of 
the  Fari'a  was  now  before  us  ;  an  open  tract  or  basin  of  rolling 
plain,  intersected  by  deep  water-courses,  which  ultimately  unite 
and  flow  to  the  Ghor  by  a  very  gentle  descent.  The  western 
wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  here  lost  its  precipices  ;  and  its 
"  rough  places  "  hav*  become  comparatively  "  plain." 4 

;  Not  Sychar;  see  above,  pp.  132,  133.  •  Bearings  at  10.15:  Burj  el-Fari'a  48*. 

■  Bearing*  nt  'Askar:  Raujib  179".  Sa-  Neby  Belau  114°. 

lim  108  .  Deir  el-Hatab  95  .  *Azmut  75*.  •  k  40,  4. 
Neby  Belan  67°. 
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The  road  we  had  thus  far  followed,  continues  on  apparently 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  tract  of  the  Fari'a,  perhaps  to  the 
plain  of  Sanur  beyond.  We  turned  off  at  this  point  to  the 
left ;  and  taking  a  nearly  northwest  course  proceeded  towards 
TaUnzah.    Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 


left.  We  now  climbed  with  difficulty,  and  almost  without  a 
path,  a  very  steep  and  long  ascent ;  and  reached  Tulluzah  on 
the  top  at  11  o'clock.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  immense 
groves  of  olive  trees,  planted  on  all  the  hills  around ;  mostly 
young  and  thrifty  trees.  It  lies  high,  as  approached  from  the 
east ;  though  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  way  by  which  we  had 
reached  it  was  not  the  usual  one.  Towards  the  west  one  looks 
out  over  the  high  table  land  spreading  out  north  from  Mount 
Ebal ;  and  on  that  side  apparently  is  the  ordinary  road  Irom 
Nabulus. 

Towards  the  east  Tfllluzah  overlooks  the  whole  district 
drained  by  the  F&ri'a  and  its  branches,  an  extensive  tract  of 
arable  and  fertile  land,  but  destitute  of  villages.  The  region 
called  el-Kurawa  at  its  mouth  is  cultivated  by  the  Arabs 
Mas'Cldy,  a  nomadic  tribe  ;  who  sometimes  also  visit  the  higher 
parts  of  the  valley  for  pasture.1  The  main  branch  of  the  F&ri'a 
was  seen  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Neby  Bayazid  in 
the  northwest ;  it  passes  at  some  distance  north  of  Tulluzah. 
The  highest  point  of  Mount  Ebal  bore  8.  31°  W.  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  was  also  visible,  like  a  white  fleecy  cloud,  in  the  N.  N.  E.2 

Here  at  Tulluzah,  if  any  where,  is  the  "  break  down"  between 
the  upper  table  land  and  the  Ghor.  But  here  it  is  the  descent 
from  the  table  lands  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  adjacent  plains ; 
and  manifestly  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  precipitous 
regions  south  of  Kflrn  Sflrtabeh. 

The  town  is  of  some  size,  and  tolerably  well  built.  We  saw 
no  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a  few  sepulchral  excavations 
and  some  cisterns.  We  were  admitted  to  the  top  of  a  Sheikh's 
house,  in  order  to  take  bearings.  The  house  was  built  around  a 
small  court,  in  which  cattle  and  horses  were  stabled.  Thence  a 
stone  staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  proper  ;  on  which, 
at  the  northwest  and  southeast  corners,  were  high  single  rooms 
like  towers,  with  a  staircase  inside  leading  to  the  top. 

In  my  former  work  the  question  was  suggested,"  whether 
perhaps  this  Tfllluzah  may  not  be  the  representative  of  the 


1  In  April  1844,  my  oompanion  found  28°.    TQmmon  80°.    Neby  Belan  130 

them  encamped  on  the  ridge  between  the  Beit  Furik  164°.    'Asiroh  235°.  Neby 

upper  F&ri'a  and  the  plain  of  Sanur.    Ma  Bayazid  303°.     Yasid  338°.  Highest 

Journ.  point  of  Ebal  211°.    Burj  el-Fari'a  74°. 

*  Bearings  at  Tulluzah  :  Mount  Hennon  »  BibL  Res.  first  edition,  III.  p.  168.  n. 
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ancient  Tirzdh,  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  king ; 1  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  to  Omri, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  to  Samaria.*  The 
change  of  r  into  I  is  very  common,  the  harder  letter  being 
softened,  especially  in  the  later  Hebrew  books  and  the  kindred 
dialects.3  The  place  lies  in  a  sightly  and  commanding  position  ; 
though  the  change  of  royal  residence  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
and  not  distant  Samaria  would  be  very  natural  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  Tulluzah  as  the  ancient  Tirzah  ;  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  other  name  in  all  the  region  which  bears 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  latter.  This  also  is  doubtless 
the  place  which  Brocardus  speaks  of  as  Thersa,  situated  three 
leagues  or  hours  east  of  Samaria.4  He  probably  recognised  the 
change  from  r  to  I ;  if  indeed  it  had  then  taken  place.  Tulluzah 
had  since  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

We  left  Tulluzah  at  11.50,  by  way  of  Burj  el-Fari'a  (N.  74° 
E.)  for  Tubas.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  the  slope  in 
a  northeast  direction,  and  then  struck  and  followed  a  steep  side 
Wady,  which  brought  us  at  12.15  to  the  main  channel  of  the 
Fari'a.  This  was  here  a  narrow  gorge  between  precipitous  rocky 
sides,  with  an  immense  water-bed ;  showing  that  a  great  volume 
of  water  passes  down  at  some  seasons.  Its  general  course  was 
here  northeasterly.  At  12.35,  there  was  a  large  fountain  bursting 
forth  in  it,  called  Has  el-Fari'a.  It  sent  a  fine  stream  down  the 
valley ;  and  the  channel  was  now  skirted  with  oleanders  in 
blossom.  These  were  said  to  be  still  larger  and  more  frequent 
further  down  towards  the  Ghor.  In  one  place  the  stream  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  then  after  some  fifteen  minutes  broke 
out  again  larger  than  before.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  valley 
gradually  became  lower  and  grassy  ;  and  the  Wady  becomes  in 
this  part  a  deep  channel  running  through  the  rich,  elevated,  and 
cultivated  plain  above. 

Our  path  now  left  the  main  channel,  and  led  across  the  plain 
to  a  side  Wady  coming  down  from  the  northwest  under  Burj  el- 
Fari'a,  and  soon  joining  the  main  branch.  This  valley  had  also  a 
fine  stream,  and  a  mill  just  below  the  Burj.  This  we  reached  at 
10  o'clock,  and  stopped  for  lunch  under  the  shade  of  the  mill. 
Here  were  immense  deposits  from  the  water  on  the  rocks,  show- 
ing that  a  mill  had  probably  stood  here  for  ages.  Nowhere  in 
Palestine,  not  even  at  Nabulus,  had  I  seen  such  noble  brooks  of 
water.  The  Burj  itself  is  an  insignificant  square  tower,  on  a 
small  Tell  a  few  rods  north,  where  a  dry  side  Wady  comes  in 

•  Heb.  nnn,  Josh.  12,  24.  Chald.  lett.  b ,  p.  727.  Heb.  and  English 

•  I  K.  14,'  i7.  15,  21.  83.  16,  8-24.    Lexicon,  p.  4*>9. 

See  also  Cant.  6,  4.  4  Brocardus  c.  7.    Breydenbach  merely 

•  See  Gesen.  Thesanr.  LingiMe  Heb.  et  copies  from  Brocardus ;  Reissb.  p.  127. 
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from  the  northeast.  It  has  no  importance  except  as  a  land- 
mark.1 

The  day  was  warm ;  the  sun  poured  his  beams  fiercely  upon 
the  broad  basin  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  water,  we 
found  our  resting  place  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 

This  tract  of  the  Fari'a,  from  el-Kur&wa  in  the  Ghor  to  tho 
rounded  hills  which  separate  it  from  the  plain  of  S&nttr,  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  regions  of 
Palestine.  In  1844,  my  companion  had  passed  up  through  it 
from  the  Gh6r  to  Sanur  ;  and  found  it  in  April  every  where  full 
of  the  most  luxuriant  pasturage,  where  not  covered  with  fields  of 
grain.  Yet,  like  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  is  without  vil- 
lages ;  and  is  mostly  given  up  to  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
Mas'udy.  Further  down  the  valley  is  a  beautiful  basin  of  mea- 
dow land,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter  ;  through  which  the  fine 
stream  meanders  between  banks  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
oleanders.  This  spot  is  called  Fersh  el-Musa.  Hot  far  above  it 
the  stream  again  disappears  for  a  time  ;  and  below  the  Fersh 
the  valley  is  shut  in  by  a  spur  of  the  hills  on  the  north,  and.  a 
projecting  rock  on  the  south,  forming  a  narrow  gorge  or  door. 
This  point  is  more  than  an  hour  from  the  line  of  the  Ghor  ;  and 
the  general  direction  of  the  valley  is  S.  55°  E.  The  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  northern  hills,  forming  the  bluff  in  the 
angle  between  the  Fari'a  and  the  Ghor,  is  called  Makhrud  ;  and 
appeared  to  have  caves  in  it.  This  we  afterwards  saw  from  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  the  broad  plain  between  this 
and  the  ridge  of  Surtabeh,  on  the  south  of  the  stream  and  not 
far  from  it,  is  a  Tell,  with  foundations  around  it,  evidently  the 
former  site  of  a  town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tell  is  the 
white  dome  of  a  saint's  tomb,  called  \Abd  el-Kadir,  which  now 
gives  name  to  the  place.8  This  is  not  improbably  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Archelais,  built  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod  ; 
which  the  Peutinger  Tables  place  at  twenty-four  Roman  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  therefore  north  of  PhasaSlis  ;  the  two  being 
several  times  mentioned  together.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  in  the  plain,  like  Phasaelis,  and  surrounded  by  palm 
trees."    It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.4 

1  Mr  Woloott  reports  having  taken  on  of  1847,  heard  from  some  western  Arabs 

Mount  Gerizim  the  bearing  of  Burj  el-  the  name  Bawaliyeh  applied  apparently  to 

Fari'a  N.  42°  E  t  and  that  of  Tubas  N.  41°  this  TelL    Bnt  he  did  not  viait  the  spot ; 

E.    But  neither  of  these  places  can  possi-  and  that  name  would  seem  to  be  unknown 

bly  be  viable  from  Gerizim,  on  account  of  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Ghor.    Zeitschr.  d_ 

intervening  mountains.    And  further,  he  morgenL  Gee.  IIL  p.  47.    Bitter  XV.  L  p. 

given  the  bearing  of  Neby  Belan  (on  Jebel  457. 

Bidan)  at  N.  53*°  E.  showing  that  the  »  Joa  Antt  17.  13.  1.  ib.  18.  2.  2.  See 

other  two  points  marked  by  him  lay  much  Reland  Palwst  p.  576.    The  identity  with 

farther  west  than  the  true  position.  Archelais  is  suggested  by  Schultz,  L  c 

J  The  above  description  is  taken  from  Hitter  1.  c  p.  457. 

the  Ms.  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  *  Reland  PoLcat  p.  462.    Plin.  H.  N. 

April  1844. — E  G.  Schultz,  in  the  autumn  13.  9. 
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The  whole  of  the  F&ri'a  is  occupied  by  the  Arabs  Mas'tidy, 
numbering  in  1844  a  hundred  horsemen  and  a  hundred  foot. 
North  of  them,  in  the  Ghor,  are  the  GhGzany,  mustering  three 
hundred  horsemen  and  as  many  foot. 

Setting  off  from  the  mill  at  1.45,  and  passing  up  on  the 
right  of  Burj  cl-Fari'a,  we  followed  up  the  dry  and  chalky 
side  Wady  about  N.  70°  E.  with  no  very  steep  ascent,  until 
2.35  ;  when  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swelling  ridge, 
and  to  cooler  breezes.  Here  we  looked  down  into  the  fine  basin 
of  Tubas.  Turning  now  N.  20°  E.  we  came  at  2.50  to  the 
large  village  of  Tub&s,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  basin,  with 
a  beautiful  plain  in  front,  and  large  groves  of  olive  trees  ;  forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  tracts  we  had  seen.  It  lies  of  course  higher 
than  the  plain  of  the  Fari'a  ;  and  is  drained  (I  believe)  to  the 
latter  ;  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  There  are  here  only 
a  few  families  of  Christians  ;  the  rest  being  Muslims  ;  and  the 
whole  population  was  said  to  be  divided  into  three  hostile 
parties.  The  village  has  only  rain  water  in  cisterns  ;  and  when 
this  fails,  they  bring  water  from  the  stream  of  the  Fari'a  an  hour 
distant.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  basin,  S.  43°  E.  and 
less  than  a  mile  distant  towards  Tummon,  is  a  small  Tell  with  a 
ruin  upon  it,  called  'Ainun.1  Here  is  precisely  the  name  Mnon  ; 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  Salim  near,  nor  a  drop  of  water. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  but  that  Tub&s  is  the 
modern  representative  of  the  Thebez  of  Scripture ;  where  Abi- 
melech  of  Shechem,  during  a  siege,  was  killed  by  a  stone 
thrown  down  upon  him  by  a  woman.9  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Thebez  at  thirteen  Roman  miles  from  Neapolis  on  the 
way  to  Scythopolis,  now  Beisan.  Allowing  for  our  circuit  to 
Tulluzah,  it  took  us  four  hours  to  pass  over  the  intervening  dis- 
tance ;  and  this  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual,  having  sent 
our  luggage  ahead.  This  gives  a  very  exact  coincidence  as  to 
the  distance  ;  and  we  shall  see  evidence  further  on,  going  to 
show  that  a  Roman  road  between  Nabulus  and  Beisan  passed 
this  way. — Berggren,  in  1821,  travelling  by  an  unusual  route  from 
Nazareth  to  N&bulus,  spent  the  night  at  Tubas  ;  but  its 
relation  to  Thebez  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  liim.9 
The  first  suggestion  of  the  identity  of  the  two,  was  made  (I 
believe)  in  the  Biblical  Researches.4  Since  then  the  place  had 
apparently  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

The  Sheikh  who  met  us  and  did  the  honours,  was  at  once 

1  Gr.  Alywr  for  the  Aram.  plur.  "J13"15 ,  This  appendix  of  routes  is  not  given  in  tli© 

fountains*  John  8  23.  "  "  German  translation  — The  writer's  specifi- 

«  „  .  t\    «  cation  of  valleys  on  this  route,  I  am  not 

Heb-  T=»t  Judg.9,50.  2  Sam.  11,  21.  ftblc  to  follow.  it  seems  to  me  confused 

'  Berggren  Resor  etc.   Del.  III.  Hi-    and  incorrect 
h iing  p.  18.    Reiscn  (Genu.)  II.  p.  266.       «  Vol.  IL  p.  317.  [iii.  158.] 

Vol.  Ill  -20*  X 
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ready  to  furnish  us  with  a  guide  to  Teyasir,  tho  next  village. 
The  road  led  across  the  basin,  and  over  the  low  ridge  beyond,  at 
a  depressed  point.  Leaving  Tubas  at  3.10,  we  reached  this 
point  in  twenty  minutes ;  from  which  Tubas  bore  S.  75°  W. 
and  'Ainun  S.  15°  E.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  along 
a  shallow  open  Wady  about  N.  5°  E.  At  3.50  there  was  close 
upon  our  right  a  sarcophagus  hewn  in  a  large  rock,  with  a 
sculptured  lid ;  and  just  by  it  a  small  edifice,  apparently  of 
quite  ancient  construction.  It  was  a  square  building  of  hewn 
stones,  each  side  measuring  about  twenty- two  feet ;  with  an 
ornamented  marble  portal  towards  the  north,  and  square  pro- 
jecting pilasters  at  the  corners  and  sides.  Around  the  base  also 
is  an  ornamental  projection.  The  stones  are  not  bevelled.  The 
stylo  of  architecture  and  ornament  reminded  us  of  the  Jewish 
works  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meiron ;  and  I  have  since  been  struck 
with  its  general  resemblance  to  the  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints, 
as  rudely  depicted  in  some  of  the  Jewish  itineraries.1  The 
interior  seems  to  show,  that  it  was  erected  as  a  sepulchral  vault, 
probably  in  memory  of  some  Jewish  saint,  whose  name  has 
perished,  and  whose  last  resting  place  is  now  in  ruins.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  spot  with  any  historical  notice. 

In  five  minutes  more,  at  3.55,  we  reached  the  little  village 
of  Teyasir,  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard.  It  stands  close 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wady,  which  here  sweeps  round  north- 
east and  then  southeast  towards  the  Ghor.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  head  and  longest  branch  of  Wady  Malih  (Salt),  so  called 
from  the  warm  salt  springs  found  in  it  below  ;  and  having  near 
it  a  castle  called  Kusr  el-Malih.  As  the  Wady  sweeps  around 
the  village,  it  leaves  on  the  east  of  the  latter  a  fine  and  fertile 
plain  of  some  extent.  The  hills  around  are  rocky,  but  not 
high.  The  village  is  wholly  dependent  on  rain  water,  and  has 
no  other  resource  nearer  than  Wady  Fari'a. 

Here  the  Kul'at  er-Robttd,  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  we 
had  before  seen  so  often,  came  again  into  view,  nearly  east.  It 
is  also  called  KoTat  Ibn  Fureih.  Northwesterly  from  the  vil- 
lage is  a  naked  hill,  with  a  ruin,  called  Seihab.* 

Before  reaching  Tubas  we  had  fallen  in  with  a  trace  of  an 
ancient  Roman  paved  road  ;  and  likewise  met  with  another  on 
our  way  to  Teyasir.  J ust  east  of  the  latter  village  there  lies 
also  an  ancient  milestone.  All  this  shows,  that  a  Roman  road 
passed  this  way  from  Neapolis  to  Scythopolis.  The  present 
road  from  Teyasir  descends  northeast  gradually  through  Wady 
Khushneh  to  the  Ghor,  and  then  lies  along  the  rich  plain  to 

1  So  in  the  tract  "  Jichus  ha-Abot,"  *  Bearings  at  Teyastr :  K&Tat  er-R&bud 
Carmoly  p.  433  aq.  97$°.    Selliab  N.  35 n  W.  3  m. 
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Beisan.  This  course  is  perhaps  as  short  as  any  "between  N&bulus 
and  Beisan  ;  and  has  no  steep  ascents  nor  difficult  places. 

As  Teyaslr  was  the  last  village  on  our  route  towards  the 
Ghor,  and  there  was  no  good  camping  place  beyond,  we  pitched 
our  tent  here,  thus  early,  for  the  night. 

Friday,  May  \4th. — We  found  ourselves  in  trouble  this 
morning  in  respect  to  a  guide.  We  had  learned,  that  there  were 
two  road 8  by  which  we  could  reach  the  Ghor ;  one  direct  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  and  so  to  Beisan  ;  the  other,  following  down 
Wady  Malih  by  the  castle  and  salt  springs,  led  also  to  S&kut 
(Succoth),  but  was  circuitous.  We  chose  the  latter  ;  but  the 
Sheikh  of  the  village  succeeded  in  persuading  us,  that  it  was 
very  long  and  very  bad  ;  and  then  extorted  from  us  a  high  sum 
for  a  guide  by  the  direct  way,  and  to  the  Ghdr  only.  The  guide 
came,  and  proved  to  be  a  mere  boy,  the  Sheikh's  own  son.  Just 
at  the  last  moment  a  Sheikh  from  Tubas  came  along,  named 
Ibrahim  'Amad,  well  mounted,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Ghor, 
where  the  people  of  his  village  were  now  harvesting.  He  was 
ready  at  once  to  take  us  down  through  Wady  Malih  to  S&kut, 
and  thence  to  the  harvest  encampment  of  his  people.  We 
therefore  sent  off  our  muleteers  with  the  boy  guide  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  to  await  us  at  the  fountain  where  the  people 
of  Tub&s  had  their  head-quarters. 

Starting  at  6.20  we  passed  through  the  plain  on  the  east  of 
the  village,  covered  with  wheat,  and  having  many  olive  trees,  on 
a  course  S.  50°  E.  The  wheat  here  was  yet  green,  and  not  ready 
for  the  harvest.  On  the  north  and  south  were  low  mountains  not 
far  distant.  The  bed  of  Wady  Malih  was  at  some  distance  on 
our  left.  At  7.05  we  were  among  low  rolling  hills  beyond  the 
plain  ;  here  the  Kflsr  came  in  view.1  At  7.15  we  came  down  to 
'  the  large  channel  of  Wady  Malih,  which  we  crossed  obliquely  ; 
and  at  7.25  were  under  the  western  side  of  Ktisr  el-Mai ih. 
Turning  short  to  the  left  we  rode  with  difficulty  up  the  steep 
acclivity,  and  reached  the  ruins  at  7.35. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  thin  ridge 
running  from  northwest  to  southeast,  just  where  it  breaks  down 
suddenly  to  a  deep  notch  or  saddle,  from  which  then  a  lower 
ridge  runs  on  southeast  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  channel  of 
Wady  Malih  lies  along  under  its  western  side  for  perhaps  a  mile 
or  more,  and  then  breaks  through  the  ridge  at  a  right  angle. 
Beyond,  in  the  south,  a  Wady  is  seen  coming  down  as  if  to  meet 
Wady  Malih ;  but  it  turns  east  and  probably  joins  the  latter 
lower  down.  The  fortress  was  only  of  moderate  size  ;  and  is 
now  wholly  in  ruins.    It  was  built  of  stones  imperfectly  squared 

•  Bearing*  at  7Ji :  KQar  el-M&lih  91'  Kul'at  er-Rfibiid  95a    Yereah,  a  ruin  marked 
by  a  tree,  170°,  1*  m. 
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and  not  large.  A  few  bevelled  stones  testify  to  the  antiquity  of 
its  substructions.  There  are  also  a  few  round  arches  ;  but  these 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  later  dwellings,  which  had  been 
erected  within  the  walls.  No  cisterns  were  anywhere  visible. 
The  southern  wall  of  the  fortress  (a  later  one)  is  built  along  the 
brow  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  The  spot  affords  a  wide  and 
fine  view  of  the  Ghor  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  but  not  many  definite 
places  were  to  bo  seen.1 

The  position  of  the  castle  is  directly  west  of  the  KuTat  er- 
RfibOd  ;  the  two  being  in  full  view  of  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  directly 
between  them,  near  S&kut.  Had  they  ever,  perhaps,  a  connec- 
tion or  relation  with  each  other  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  historical  notice  of  either ;  except  that  Abulfeda  merely 
mentions  the  latter  as  the  castle  of  'Ajlun,  then  recently  built.* 

We  led  our  horses  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  same  point 
in  the  road,  where  we  had  turned  off;  and  set  off  again  at  8.15. 
The  road,  instead  of  following  the  channel  of  the  Wady,  crosses 
over  through  the  notch  ;  and  strikes  the  channel  again  further 
down.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  notch,  and  in  ten  more, 
we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent ;  our  course  being  about 
E.  S.  E.  Here  was  an  open  tract,  with  a  small  brackish  foun- 
tain ;  near  which  were  a  few  booths  of  the  people  of  Teyasir, 
who  were  now  here  harvesting.  At  8.35  the  chasm  by  which 
Wady  Malih  breaks  through  the  ridge  was  on  our  right,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  We  soon  struck  the  channel,  and  came  at 
8.45  to  the  rather  copious  salt  springs  which  give  name  to  the 
valley.  The  water  is  warm,  about  blood-heat  (98°)  ;  and  so 
salt,  that  our  horses,  though  thirsty,  would  not  drink  it.  The 
Arabs  told  us,  that  animals  do  sometimes  drink  of  it,  and  that 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation  ;  which,  however,  we  did  not  see. 
A  fetid  odour  is  perceptible  around  the  springs.  Just  by  the 
springs,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
former  town  of  considerable  extent.  They  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  ordinary  dwellings,  except  some  large  hewn  stones 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  site  is  called  Khirbet  Malih,  but  I 
have  met  with  no  historical  notice  connected  with  it.8 

1  Bearings  from  Kusr  el-Malih :   el-  architecture,  with  an  Arabic  inscription ; 

Ilendekuk  106$\    kul'at  er-Rubud  90^.  which  according  to  Burckhardt  records 

Kefr  Abll  ?  66".    Yereah  226*.    Selhab  Saladin  as  the  builder  of  the  castle.  It 

294°.    Jebel  esh-Sheikh  21°.  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 

*  Comp.  VoL  I.  p.  445.  [iL  121.] — See  plain  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  92.  Schultena  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  a  vast  tract  of  conn- 
Excerpt,  p.  63 ;  et  Ind.  geogr.  art.  Eylou-  try  in  every  direction.  Travels  p.  306. 
num.  — Irby  and  Mnngles  visited  the  kuTat  [93.]  See  also  Burckhardt  p.  267. 
er-Kfibud,  and  examined  it  fully.  Tbcyde-  s  Hnd  this  site  and  the  adjacent  Kusr 
Kribc  it  as  entirely  of  Turkish  [Saracenic]  cl-Mulih  nny  connection  perhaps  with  the 
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Setting  off  again  after  five  minutes,  we  left  Wady  Malih, 
and  struck  upon  a  course  about  N.  E.  over  the  low  ridge. 
Entering  immediately  the  head  of  a  shallow  Wady,  called  esh- 
Shtikk,  we  followed  it  down  on  the  same  course,  till  we  came  at 
9.15  to  a  spring  of  pure  though  warm  water  ;  with  the  ruin  of 
a  village  on  the  left  bank,  also  called  esh-Shflkk.  Here  we 
stopped  for  ten  minutes.  Proceeding  down  the  valley,  our  course 
soon  became  E.  by  N.  and  the  Ghor  began  gradually  to  open  before 
us  ;  so  that  at  9.40  we  stopped  for  five  minutes  for  observation 
and  bearings.1  About  9.55  Wady  Malih  again  came  in  from 
the  southwest  under  a  low  ridge  like  a  windrow,  after  a  long 
circuit  among  the  hills.  It  hero  had  a  small  stream  of  water, 
which  seemed  to  flow  on  quite  to  the  Jordan.  The  Wady  esh- 
Shfikk  is  of  course  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  hills  and  ridges  along  the  valleys  had  gradually,  as  we 
advanced,  become  lower  and  lower,  and  also  grassy.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a  mountain  ;  except  perhaps  the  ridge  at 
Ktisr  el- Malih.  At  about  9.50  the  hills  on  our  left  (towards  the 
north)  terminated  ;  but  a  broad  swell  runs  down  from  them 
across  the  Ghor  almost  to  the  Jordan.  The  hills  on  the  right 
(on  the  south  of  Wady  Malih)  keep  on,  at  a  greater  elevation,  and 
also  run  down  to  the  Jordan,  where  they  terminate  in  a  bluff ; 
the  river  in  this  part  being  driven  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Ghor.  Between  this  fine  of  hills  and  the  broad  swell  above 
mentioned,  the  deep  channel  of  Wady  Malih  runs  to  the 
Jordan.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  as 
we  afterwards  saw,  lie  much  further  back  ;  and  these  hills  and 
this  swell  jut  down  beyond  them  into  the  Ghor,  rendering  it 
here  quite  narrow. 

We  passed  down  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  swell, 
having  the  channel  of  Wady  Malih  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  on  our  right.  On  the  very  eastern  point  of  the 
swell,  which  here  forms  a  low  bluff  not  far  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  river,  we  came  at  10.20  to  Sakut.  Here  is  seen  merely 
the  ruin  of  a  common  village,  a  few  foundations  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  opposite 
to  us  was  precipitous,  apparently  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  river  was  running  close  under  it 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
not  in  sight,  because  of  the  bushes  and  trees ;  but  we  afterwards 
saw  it  from  a  point  a  little  further  north. 

Coabit  of  the  Peutinger  Tables,  situated  1  Bearings  at  9.40:  Kefr  AMI  ?  66°. 
on  the  military  road  between  Jericho  and  Deir  Aba  Hnmeid  98^°.  This  is  a  sum- 
Scythouolis,  twelve  Roman  miles  distant  mit  of  the  eastern  mountains,  without 
from  the  latter  ?    The  distance  at  least   buildings,  and  perhaps  misnamed. 
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Quite  a  number  of  places  and  objects  were  visible  from 
Sakut :  some  of  which  were  already  known  to  us.  Tabor  and 
DOhy  we  could  see,  as  we  looked  up  through  the  great  valley  of 
Zertn  ;  while  in  the  north  Kaukab  was  visible  on  its  bluff,  and 
far  beyond,  the  snows  of  Hermon.  In  the  eastern  mountains, 
Wady  Yabis  was  overagainst  us  ;  and  the  great  break  of  Wady 
Zerka  or  the  Jabbok  was  also  in  view.  Many  Tells  were 
scattered  in  the  Gh6r.  Thus,  Tell  es-Sa'idiyeh  is  near  the  J ordan, 
at  a  ford  crossing  over  to  'Abu  'Obeida.  Hendekilk  is  a  hill 
near  the  east  side  of  the  Ghor.  Tell  el-Mu'ajjijeh  is  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  there  wide.  In  the  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  Wady  Zer'in,  were  Tell  Urn  el-'Ajra  and  Tell 
RidghaL1 

Near  the  foot  of  the  low  bluff  of  Sakut,  towards  the  east, 
there  breaks  out  a  beautiful  fountain  of  pure  and  sparkling 
water,  under  the  shade  of  a  thicket  of  fig  trees.  Here  we  took 
our  lunch,  and  enjoyed  both  the  water  and  the  shade.  In  this 
deep  shade  and  by  this  bubbling  fountain,  the  thermometer  at 
Hi  o'clock  stood  at  92°. 

Burckhardt  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  name  Sakut  in  this 
region  ;  but  he  did  not  himself  see  the  spot.9  So  far  as  the 
name  is  concerned,  it  seems  obviously  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Succoth,  where  Jacob  "  built  him  a  house,  and 
made  booths  for  his  cattle/'  on  his  way  returning  from  Mesopo- 
tamia.3 But  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  position  of 
Succoth  have  in  them  so  little  that  is  definite,  that  interpreters 
are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  true  site. 

Jacob  with  his  family  and  flock,  moving  southwards,  crossed 
the  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Zerka;  and,  having  met  his  brother 
Esau,  ho  "journeyed  to  Succoth."4  This  seems  at  first  sight  to 
imply,  that  Succoth  was  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  does 
not  determine  on  which  side  of  the  Jordan  it  lay,  whether 
perhaps  in  or  overagainst  the  Kurawa.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  ;  but  this  again  does  not  settle  its  position  as  to  the 
river,  for  the  territory  of  Gad  included  the  Jordan  quite  up  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.*    The  same  indefiniteness  exists  in  respect 

1  Bearings  from  Sakut:  Tabor  348°.  Lynch  and  bis  party  encamped  just  ubove 

Duhy  342°.  Kaukab  N.  Jcbel  esh-Sheikh  Sakut,  opposite  to  Wady  Yabis ;  and 

19".    Tell  cl-Mu'ajjijeh  27°.    Deir  Abu  heard  of  Succoth  as  "about  five  mOes 

Humeid  108°.    Hendekuk  141°.    Mount  nearly  due  west  from  the  camp;"  Otfic 

Gileud,  highest  point,  162°.     Tell  ea-  Report,  18T>2,  p.  25. 

Sa'idiyeh  170°.     Tell  el-Humra  836°.  •  Heb.  lYiSD ,  Sept.   2*1*4,  booth*, 

R^ab  389  .    TeUer-Ridghah339°.  Tell  Gcn.  33,  17.   Josephus  also  Antt 

Um  el- Ajra  340  .  1.  21.  1.    So  too  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 

*  Burckhardt  forded  the  river  opposite  who  merely  refer  to  Geneeia ;  Onomast. 

Beis&n ;  and  merely  says :  "  Near  where  art.  Scentt. 

we  crossed,  to  the  south,  are  the  ruins  of  *  Gen.  38,  17. 

Sukkot ;"  Travels  iu  Syr.  p.  34/i.  u.  Lieut.  »  Josh,  13,  27. 
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to  Gideon's  demand  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth  ;  for 
although  it  is  first  said  that  he  came  to  Jordan  and  passed  over, 
yet  his  demand  on  Succoth  is  narrated  in  the  very  same  connec- 
tion.1 The  mention  by  the  Psalmist  of  the  valley  of  Succoth 
seems  merely  to  refer  to  the  adjacent  tract  of  the  Ghor.8  ThuB 
far,  then,  we  have  only  the  apparently  definite  fact,  that  Succoth 
was  somewhere  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  on  which  side  of  the 
Jordan,  is  not  said. 

Other  passages  however  seem  to  give  it  a  more  northern 
position,  which  might  readily  be  identical  with  Sakut.  Thus, 
even  as  to  the  incidents  of  Gideon's  demand,  above  referred  to, 
his  great  battle  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ;  *  whither 
the  Midianites  had  come  over  by  these  fords  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan ;  and  in  their  flight  they  would  naturally  seek  again  the 
nearest  fords,  as  also  Gideon  in  his  hot  pursuit.  One  or  more 
of  these  is  near  Sakut.  Again,  when  Solomon  prepared  the 
vessels  and  utensils  for  the  temple,  he  is  said  to  have  cast  them 
"  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Suc- 
coth and  Zarthan."4  But  Zarthan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
writer,  was  near  by  Beth-shean  or  Scythopolis,  the  present 
Beisan.5  From  this  passago,  then,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
Succoth  was  probably  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  therefore 
might  weD  be  at  Sakut.  The  only  other  notice  is  by  Jerome, 
who  says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Sochoth  in  the 
district  of  Scythopolis.*  This  too  implies  a  northern  position  ; 
Bince  the  territory  of  Scythopolis  cannot  well  have  extended 
much  further  south  than  Sakut,  because  of  the  ridges  which  there 
protrude  into  the  Grhdr.  On  the  other  hand  Jerome  says  ex- 
pressly, the  town  was  "  beyond  Jordan  ; "  by  which  is  more  gen- 
erally understood  a  position  east  of  that  river.  This  is  the  only 
testimony,  which  at  all  goes  to  fix  Succoth  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

These  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  have  led 
Bitter  to  assume  two  Succoths ;  one  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
the  other  near  Scythopolis.7    But  is  this  necessary  ? 

When  it  is  said  in  Genesis,8  that  Jacob,  after  his  interview  with 
Esau,  "journeyed  to  Succoth,"  may  it  not  be  that  he  journeyed 
toward  the  north  ?  When  his  brother  left  him,  it  was  with  the 
distinct  promise  on  Jacob's  part  that  he  would  "  lead  on  softly"* 
until  he  came  unto  Seir,  the  abode  of  Esau.  He  thus  deceived 
Esau;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  at  once 

1  Jodg.  8,  5.  6,  14-16.  Est  antem  usque  hodie  cmtas  trans  Jor- 

*  Pa  60,  8  [6],  108,  8  [7].  danem  hoc  vocabnlo  in  parte  Scythopoleos." 
a  Jodg.  6,  88.  7,  1.  Opp.  ed.  Mart.  Tom.  ft.  col.  637. 

*  1  K.  7,  46.  T  Erdk.  XV.  L  p.  447. 

•  1  K.  4,  12.  8  Gen.  38,  17. 

•  Qwest  in  Gen.  33,  17:  » Sochoth.      *  Gen.  33,  14. 
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retrace  his  steps,  and  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  near  Sakut  ? 
If  this  suggestion  be  admitted,  then  the  whole  question  as  to  a 
Succoth  south  of  the  Jabbok  fells  away. 

In  respect  to  Jerome's  phrase  "beyond  Jordan,"  we  may 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  idiom,  and  must  therefore  ho 
interpreted  with  the  same  latitude  as  in  Hebrew.1  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  this  phrase  more  commonly  refers  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan ;  inasmuch  as  the  writers  or  speakers  mostly 
lived  in  Palestine  proper,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  Yet  in  some 
passages  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  either 
where  the  speaker  was  actually  in  the  eastern  country,  or  trans- 
ports himself  and  readers  thither  in  thought,  or  sometimes  even 
without  any  such  assignable  reason.8  The  same  remark  holds 
true  likewise  in  regard  to  the  phrase  "  beyond  the  river,"  mean- 
ing the  Euphrates  ;  which  is  used  also  of  provinces  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates.3 — In  the  present  instance,  Jerome  had  been 
commenting  quite  at  length  upon  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  and  his  interview  with  Esau,  both  of  which  took  place  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  he  then  turns  to  speak  of  the  house  and 
the  booths  which  Jacob  built ;  and  immediately  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Succoth  (booths)  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  in  the  district  of  Scythopolis ;  that  is,  on 
the  west  of  Jordan,  the  other  side  from  that  where  the  wrestling 
with  the  angel  and  the  meeting  with  Esau  had  taken  place,  of 
which  he  had  just  been  speaking.4 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  district  of  Scythopolis  probably 
lay  wholly  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  since  on  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  still  nearer  to  it,  was  the  city  of  Pella,  which  had  its 
own  district. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  we  may  rest  in  the  result, 
that  the  present  Sakut  represents  the  name  and  site  of  the  an- 
cient Succoth. 

We  left  Sfikut  at  11.45,  for  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet 
our  muleteers  and  baggage,  on  a  course  about  N.  35°  W.  We 
now  passed  obliquely  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  same  broad 
swell ;  where  the  ground  was  covered  only  by  a  thick  crop  of 


1  Heb.  TT^n  123,  Sept  Wpo*  tow 
lopHdvov,  Vulg.  trans  Jordanem,  Gen.  60, 
10.    Dcut  1,  L5.iL 

'  E.  g.  Dent.  8,  20.  25,  where  Mows  U 
east  of  the  Jordan.  So  too  1  Sam.  31,  7 ; 
where  no  reason  can  well  be  assigned. 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  the  phrase 
defiuite,  the  word  westward  is  added,  Josh. 
5,1.  12,7.  22,  7;  also  eastward  Num. 
32,  19.  In  all  these  passages  we  have 
Heb.  i^y ,  Sept  v(pav,  Vulg.  trans.  Seo 


Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  986.    Heb.  Lex.  art 

VE.  g.  1  K.  6,  4  [4,  24],  whore  the 
English  version  does  not  hesitate  to  render 
inin  ™,  on  this  side  the  river;  and 
so  in  Ezra  8,  3G.  4,  10.  16.  Neh.  3, 
7.  Seo  more  in  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  986. 
Heb.  Lex.  art  135. 

*  Hieron.  Qwest  in  Gen.  32,  24—33,  17. 
Opp.  ed.  Mart  II.  col.  536,  537.  Seo 
note  6,  on  the  preceding  page. 
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thistles.  Here  a  large  tract  had  heen  hurnt  over,  probably 
during  winter  or  early  in  the  spring.  On  our  right  was  a  region 
of  lower  ground,  to  which  we  gradually  descended  ;  full  of  grass, 
wild  oats,  and  thistles,  with  an  occasional  thornbush.  The  soil 
was  like  that  of  an  Ohio  bottom.  The  grass  intermingled  with 
tall  daisies,  and  the  wild  oats,  reached  to  the  horses'  backs  ; 
while  the  thistles  sometimes  overtopped  the  riders'  heads.  All 
was  now  dry  ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  difficult  to  make  our 
way  through  this  exuberant  growth.  At  last  we  came  to  the 
cause  of  this  fertility,  a  fine  brook  winding  along  the  bottom. 
We  crossed  it  at  12.20  ;  and  passed  up  again  obliquely  over 
another  like  swell,  covered  as  before  only  with  thistles.  Here 
was  an  ancient  oil  vat,  very  large  and  of  a  single  stone  ;  it  was 
evidently  brought  hither,  and  indicates  the  former  growth  of 
the  olive  in  these  parts.  At  12.35  we  stmck  the  same  stream 
again  at  its  source,  called  'Ain  el-Bcida,  a  large  and  fine  foun- 
tain, surrounded  with  gardens  of  cucumbers,  and  watering  an 
extensive  tract.1 

We  were  here  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Ghor  ;  where  low  ridges  and  swells  project  out  from  the  foot  of 
the  western  mountains,  and  form  a  rolling  plain  or  plateau  ; 
which  is  well  watered,  arable,  and  very  extensively  cultivated 
for  wheat.  The  tract  further  east,  which  we  had  now  crossed, 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  high  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley.  It  is  less  elevated ;  is  more  generally  level,  though 
crossed  by  low  swells  between  the  water-courses  ;  and  has  little 
tillage. — The  inhabitants  of  Tubas,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided 
into  three  hostile  parties  ;  and  they  carry  their  divisions  into 
their  agriculture  in  the  Ghor.  One  party  sows  at  'Ain  el-Beida, 
where  we  now  were  ;  another  around  'Aiii  Mak-huz,  more  in  the 
north  ;  and  the  third  at  Ridghah,  Sakut,  and  further  south. 
The  people  of  Teyasir  also  sow  on  the  south  of  the  Malih  ;  the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  whole  tract  north  of 
Wady  Malih  was  said  to  be  farmed  from  the  government  by 
one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jenar  family,  who  live  at  Jeba'  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  him  it  is  again  let  to  the  different 
villages. 

Our  guide,  the  Sheikh  from  Tubas,  belonged  to  the  party  at 
'Ain  el-Beida ;  and  supposed  that,  as  our  muleteers  were  sent 
down  Wady  Khushneh,  they  would  follow  its  stream  down  into 
the  plain.  We  therefore  went  on  about  northeast,  and  came  at 
1.10  to  the  water  of  the  Khushneh,  about  a  mile  from  where  it 
issues  from  the  mountains.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  little  more 

1  From 'Ain  el-Beida  we  saw  Tell  el-  the  western  mountains,  half  a  mile  distant, 
Uimmeh,  a  large  high  Tell  at  the  foot  of    hearing  S.  45^  W. 
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than  the  foundations  ;  and  these  mostly  upon  the  southern  side 
of  the  Wady.  The  site  is  called  Berdela.1  Here  we  stopped, 
hoping  to  find  our  baggage.  In  this  we  were  disappointed  ;  and 
had  no  resource  but  to  go  on  to  the  quarters  of  the  other  party 
from  T  abas,  at ' Ain  Mak-huz.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  at  1 .35, 
on  the  same  course  ;  passed  the  threshing  floors  of  the  northern 
party  on  a  low  brow  overlooking  the  lower  plain  ;  and  reached 
'Ain  Mak-huz  at  1.55.  Here  again  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
our  muleteers  ;  and  Bashid  was  therefore  dispatched  to  seek  for 
them  at  a  fountain  higher  Up,  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khushneh. 
There  he  found  them ;  the  boy  guide  having  left  them  there, 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  this  place.  But  ere  they  could 
reach  us,  and  before  we  could  obtain  information  to  regulate 
our  further  plans,  it  had  become  so  late,  that  we  concluded  to 
encamp  for  the  night.  The  thermometer  was  now  at  93°,  with 
a  strong  northwest  wind. 

'Ain  Mak-huz  is  not  as  large  as  several  of  the  other  foun- 
tains ;  but  the  water  is  good.  It  was  the  seventh  fountain  or 
stream,  to  which  we  had  come  to-day  ;  and  all  but  two  of  them 
in  the  Ghor  itself.  This  abundance  of  water  was  quite  unex- 
pected to  us  ;  and  accounts  perhaps  sufficiently  for  the  greater 
fertility  of  this  region.  Yet  along  with  the  supply  of  water 
may  be  taken  into  account  also  the  warmer  climate  of  this 
depressed  valley.  Without  any  great  apparent  descent,  we  had 
passed  from  the  fields  of  wheat  yet  green  at  Teyasir  in  the 


at  midday. 

The  people  of  Tubas  encamped  around  'Ain  Mak-huz  were 
now  in  mid-harvest.  They  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths, 
with  their  women  and  children,  horses  and  donkeys,  dogs  and 
poultry ;  the  latter,  probably,  that  they  might  thrive  on  the 
scattered  grain.  We  pitched  our  tent  by  their  side,  and  enjoyed 
the  lively  scene.    The  people  were  kind  and  hospitable. 

We  could  here  see  Wady  Khushneh  coming  down  through 
the  mountains,  in  a  northeast  course  ;  and  thus  forming  an  almost 
direct  route  from  Tub&s  to  Beisan.  North  of  it,  another  valley, 
Wady  Kubosh,  comes  down  from  towards  the  village  Jelkamfts 
in  a  like  direction,  just  under  the  southeastern  flank  of  the 
mountains  proper  of  Gilboa.  In  its  mouth  is  a  fountain,  and 
a  ruin  called  Ka'un.  About  two  hours  south  of  Beisan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  mountains,  is  also  a  fountain  and  the  ruin  of 

1  Bearings  at  Bordela  <m  the  north  Bide :  84°.    Beir  Abu  Humcid  111*.  Tabor 

Kaukab  15  .    Tell  el-Hiimra  18°.     Tell  850°. — Duhy  was  shut  out  from  riew  by 

Una  'Ajra  18*.  Rahab  18°.  Tell  Ridghah  Jebel  Jelbon. 
80  .    Kefr  AbU  ?  80  .    Tell  el-Mu'ajjijeh 
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Mujedda'.1  Beisan  and  its  dark  Tell  we  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  make  out,  because  of  intervening  swells  of  land.* 

In  tbe  course  of  the  afternoon,  Dr  Smith  was  able  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  two  young  Sheikhs  of  the  party  here 
encamped,  the  Sawafita,  to  take  us  on  an  excursion  for  a  day 
beyond  the  Jordan.  They  were  vigorous,  active,  and  intelligent 
young  men  ;  and  agreed  to  accompany  us  for  forty  piastres  each. 
We  accordingly  laid  our  plan  to  go  to  Kefr  Abll,  supposing  we 
should  naturally  ascend  along  Wady  Y&bis  and  so  could  search 
for  Jabesh-gilead ;  and  then  return  direct  to  Beis&n,  visiting  on 
the  way  the  ruins  called  TObukat  Fahil,  described  by  Irby  and 
Mangles.  The  main  point  was,  to  ascertain  (if  possible)  the 
distance  between  those  ruins  and  Jabesh-gilead,  and  thus  deter- 
mine whether  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Pella ;  since, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Jabesh  was  six  Roman  miles 
distant  from  Pella  on  the  way  to  Gerasa.8  At  our  invitation 
Mr  Van  de  Velde  concluded  to  accompany  us.  His  armed 
horseman  decided  not  to  go ;  lest,  should  anything  adverse 
occur,  he  might  be  censured  for  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
district,  the  province  of  Nabulus.  He  was  left  therefore  to 
accompany  the  muleteers  to  Beis&n,  there  to  await  the  return 
of  our  party.4 

Saturday,  May  15th. — We  rose  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  ex- 
pecting to  start  at  4  o'clock  ;  but  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
guide,  who  was  to  take  the  muleteers  to  Beisan,  made  it  4.20 
before  we  set  off.  Our  Sheikhs  were  well  mounted,  and  in  high 
spirits.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  S.  towards  a  ford  a  little 
north  of  Sakut ;  and  at  4.50  we  came  to  Tell  Ridghah  in  the 
plain,  with  a  few  old  foundations  upon  it.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
north,  is  a  pleasant  fountain,  and  a  Wely  called  Sheikh  Salim, 
with  a  few  huts  around.*  As  we  advanced,  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  began  to  gild  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
behind  us.  At  5.25  we  crossed  a  large  brook,  coming  from  a 
fountain  in  the  plain,  called  ed-Deir.  Our  path  lay,  as  yesterday, 
for  the  most  part,  through  a  tall  and  rank  growth  of  grass,  wild 

1  This  is  mentioned  by  E.  Q.  Schultz  ;  panted  us,  at  our  invitation.    He  had  no- 
Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  i.  pp.  428,  446.    He  thing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  plan, 
speaks  also  of  a  Wady  Mujedda';  probably  the  arrangement,  the  expense,  or  the  re- 
ft email  one,  or  else  perhaps  another  name  suits  of  the  excursion, 
for  Wady  Kubosh.  •  Bearings  at  Ridghah  :  Tell  Abu  Feraj 

*  Bearings  at  Ain  Mak-httz :  Tell  Homra  2°.    Kaukab  8°.    TeQ  el-Mu'ajjyeh  89°. 

8\     Rahab  10°.     Tell  Urn  \Ajra  10°.  el-Hujeijeh,  a  Tell  and  ruin  on  the  lower 

Kaukab  12°.    Wady  Yilbis  103'-    Deir  declivity  of  the  eastern  mountain,  185  \ 

Abu  Humeid  116°.    Tabor  848°.    Wady  Wady  Kubosh  284°.    TeU  Hfimra  882°. 

Kubosh  N.  76°  W.    Wady  Khushneh  S.  Tabor  848°.— Ridghah  is  also  mentioned 

65°  W.  by  Berton;  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Geogr.  do 

"  Onomast.  arts.  Auroth,  Jabit-Oalaad.  Paris,  1839,  T.  XIL  p.  156.    Rittcr  XV. 

4  Circumstances  render  it  proper  to  say  L  p.  441. 
ihere,  that  Mr  Van  de  Veldo  simply  acvoin- 
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oats,  thistles,  and  other  herbage.  We  came  at  5.30  to  the  brow 
of  the  lower  Jordan  valley,  here  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  river  ; 1  and  began  immediately  to  descend  along 
a  small  Wady. 

We  now  crossed  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  which  our  guide  said  was  never  overflowed.  In 
it  are  two  former  channels  of  the  river,  now  full  of  tamarisks 
(Tnrfa),  the  most  common  tree  just  here  ;  and  through  these 
channels  the  river  still  sends  its  waters  in  the  rainy  season.  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  river  sometimes  changes  its  bed  ;  and  that 
the  islands  in  its  stream  are  variable.  At  5.50  we  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  ford  ;*  which  proved  to  be  over  a  long 
narrow  island.  The  western  and  smaller  channel  was  crossed 
without  difficulty ;  though  the  stream  was  very  rapid.  The 
island  is  of  considerable  extent,  alluvial,  with  an  exceedingly 
rich  soil,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  the  rankest  vegetation. 
The  many  tamarisks  upon  it  were  full  of  birds  ;  and  here,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  I  heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

The  eastern  channel  was  twice  as  broad  and  deeper,  with  a 
swift  stream ;  the  ford  being  on  a  bar,  over  which  the  water 
breaks  into  a  rift  or  rapid.  Here  there  was  some  need  of  pre- 
paration ;  our  saddle-bags  were  taken  before  us  ;  shoes  and 
stockings  were  stripped  off,  and  pantaloons  rolled  above  the 
knees.  We  thus  got  over  very  well.  The  water  came  up  high 
on  our  horses'  sides ;  it  was  quite  warm,  and  had  a  bluish 
tinge. 

At  6.20  everything  was  again  in  order,  and  we  were  off ; 
our  Sheikhs  telling  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  at  the  ford  near 
Beisan  the  water  was  still  deeper.  We  immediately  began  to 
rise  along  the  high  and  steep  bank  of  the  lower  valley,  under 
which  the  river  here  flows  ;  and  soon  came  out  upon  the  more 
elevated  Ghor  above,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  at  first  dry  and 
desert.  We  struck  across  it  obliquely,  about  E.  by  N.  towards 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Yabis,  as  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  A  t 
6.30  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Beisan  to  'Abu  'Obeida 
and  es-Salt ;  being  that  travelled  by  Burckhardt.3  Nearer  the 
hills  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  lower  ;  and  a  small  fountain, 
with  a  marsh  and  a  brook,  gives  occasion  for  a  fertile  tract. 
Looking  back,  a  single  horseman  was  seen  in  the  plain,  appar- 
ently following  us  ;  but  our  guides  paid  no  regard  to  him. 

At  6.45  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  hills ;  and,  as  we 
began  to  rise  a  little,  found  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.    They  proved  to  be  Feliahin  from 

1  Bearings  at  5.80:  Wady  Kubosh  N.  kab  866°.  SAMt  229°.  These  may  serve 
70"  W.    Wady  Yibis  E.  to  fix  the  place  of  the  ford. 

*  Bearings  at  the  ford  of  Jordan :  Kan-      »  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  845. 
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Farah,  a  village  higher  up  in  the  mountain.  The  people  of  that 
village  cultivate  the  arable  ground  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Yabis  ;  and  were  now  here  encamped  in  booths  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.  Along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Jebel ' Ajlun,  they 
had  recently  combined  to  prevent  Muhammed  Pasha  from 
enforcing  the  conscription  ;  and  they  had  now  been  watching  us, 
thinking  we  might  perhaps  be  coming  from  the  government  on  a 
like  errand.  They  were  acquainted  with  our  Sheiklis  ;  and 
finding  all  right,  they  took  us  to  their  encampment  just  by,  on 
the  south  bank  of  Wady  Yabis.  Their  booths  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  small  ruined  village  ;  and,  like  our  friends  from  Tubas  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  they  formed  quite  a  colony,  having 
brought  with  them  all  their  households,  including  dogs  and 
chickens.  They  invited  us  to  breakfast,  which  we  declined  ;  but 
our  guides  accepted,  and  made  their  repast  on  bread,  leben,  and 
ofl.  Afterwards  coffee  was  brought,  of  which  we  all  partook. 
Here  we  got  sight  of  the  singular  Tell  of  Beisan,  to  which  all 
our  bearings  for  that  place  refer.1 

Five  minutes  from  the  encampment  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  Wady  Yabis,  which  we  reached  at  7.40  ;  it  has  a  stream  of 
the  finest  water  and  a  mill.  Our  guides  were  about  to  proceed 
up  this  valley,  and  so  we  had  expected  and  desired  ;  but  a 
man  at  work  in  the  fields  told  them  the  way  to  Kefr  Abil  lay  up 
along  another  Wady.  So  we  turned  more  north,  and  begsn  to 
ascend  by  a  smaller  Wady  called  Raud  Abu  el-KhQraz  ;  along 
the  northern  side  of  which  our  way  went  on  winding  and  climb- 
ing steep  grassy  hills  one  after  another.  At  8.05  a  small  ruin, 
called  el-Kurkumeh,  was  pointed  out  on  the  south  of  Wady 
Yabis,  on  a  small  green  plain  sown  with  wheat.8  At  8.30  the 
hills  became  higher  and  greener  ;  and  oak  trees  began  to  appear, 
the  oaks  of  Bashan,  (Arab.  Mellul,)  scattered  here  like  orchards 
upon  the  hills,  much  like  the  olive  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

At  length,  at  8.55  we  came  out  upon  a  prominent  point, 
affording  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  northern  Ghor,  from 
Kara  Surtabeh  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Here,  far  below  us,  tho 
eye  took  in  the  opening  of  Wady  Fari'a  between  the  ridge  of 
Surtabeh  and  the  opposite  lower  bluff  el-Makhrud  ;  Kusr  el- 
Malih,  and  the  Wadys  Malih,  Khushneh,  and  Kubosh,  as  they 
left  the  western  hills  and  extended  to  the  Jordan  ;  the  picturesque 
mountains  of  Gilboa ;  while,  looking  up  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel,  Carmel  and  then  Tabor  came  into  view.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  lake  was  visible,  in  its  southern  and  western  parts. 

1  Bearing*  at  the  mouth  of  Wadv  Yabis:    Dfihy  322'.    Tell  BeisAn  33 1\  Tabor 
&Wt  237i  .  Tell  Kidgliah  280°.*  Tell  el-    335  \  Kauknb3*8\ 
Mn'uijiH-h  209  .    Tell  Abu  el-Fcraj  304°.       '  At  8.f>  Kurkunuh  bore  S.  dist.  2  m. 

Vol.  III.— 27* 
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It  was  a  noble  prospect ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  being  thus  able  to 
survey  the  whole  Ghor  on  the  north  of  Kara  Sttrtabeh,  as 
fully  as  I  before  had  viewed  the  portion  on  the  south  of  that 
mountain.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
clear.1 

This  high  point  proved  to  be  the  brow  of  the  first  plateau  of 
the  mountain.  Setting  off  again  at  9.10  on  a  course  about 
northeast,  we  continued  to  ascend  quite  gradually  over  a  gentle 
slope,  through  a  beautiful  region  of  country.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  a  noble  crop  of  wheat ;  than  which  we  had  seen 
none  heavier  or  better.  It  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  harvest. 
The  land  not  thus  occupied,  was  covered  with  splendid  pas- 
turage. The  orchards  of  oak  were  now  more  frequent.  At  9.25 
we  saw  the  inhabited  village  of  Helaweh  about  two  miles  distant, 
south  of  Wady  Yabis,  bearing  S.  50°  E.  At  9.40  KuTat  er- 
Rubtid  came  in  sight  in  the  southeast,  still  high  above  us  ;  it  is 
also  known  as  KuTat  Ibn  Fureih.*  At  10  o'clock  we  were  in 
sight  of  Kefr  Abil ;  and  here  another  less  prominent  brow 
afforded  us  still  a  wide  prospect.* 

We  came  to  Kefr  Abil  at  10.10  ;  a  mean  village,  without  a 
trace  of  antiquity.  It  stands  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  first 
plateau,  not  far  from  the  next  line  of  steep  ascent ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  an  open  cultivated  Wady,  running  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  higher  slope  to  Wady  Yabis.  We  found  the  vil- 
lage nearly  deserted.  When  Muhammed  Pasha  recently  came  to 
take  soldiers,  the  people  all  fled  ;  and  now,  having  seen  us  Franks 
approaching  at  a  distance,  they  had  done  the  same.  None 
showed  themselves  till  it  was  known  who  we  were.  They  were, 
however,  not  far  off,  and  soon  returned  ;  while  some  came  from 
other  villages  to  inquire  our  object.  The  people  seemed  to  be 
much  the  same  in  character  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  We  judged  the  village  to  be  not  much  less  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  river.  Three  other  villages  were  in 
sight  a  little  higher  up,  Beit  Idis,  Kefr  'Awan,  and  Judeita.4 

In  the  higher  ridge,  towards  the  south-southeast  and  hardly 
a  mile  distant,  we  could  see  a  deep  glen,  by  which  the  Yabis  issues 
from  that  ridge,  and  then  sweeps  off  more  to  the  south,  beyond 

1  Bearings  at  8.55,  on  a  high  point:  ■  Bearings  at  9.40:  KoTat  er-R&bud 

Kurn  Surtubeh  209°.    el-Makhrikd,  cud  14Gf    Deir  Abu  Humeid  164°. 

203  .     Sakut  243°.     Moutlis  of  three  1  Bearings  at  10 :  Kora  S&rtabeh  21 1°. 

Wadys  at  Jordan,  viz.  W.  Malih  236°.  W.  Kftsr  el-Malih  247*.  Diihy  811°.  Kauknh 

Khushneh  258°.    W.  Kubosh  282*.— Kiisr  880*.    Deir  Abu  Humeid  174\  Kefr 

el-MAlih  24C.°    Kiukumeh  213\    North  Abil  E. 

foot  of  mount  Gilboa  318".    North  end  of  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  Abil :  KuTat  er-Rfi- 

Carmel  31  V.    Piihy  81 V.    Beisftn  318  \  bud  156°.    Beit  Idis  N.  50°  E.  1  m.  Kefr 

Tabor  329°.    Knukah  340\     Heir  Abu  'Awun  N.  70°  E.  i  in.    Judeita  S.  75<  E. 

Humeid  151  \\—  Not  in  higlit,  but  directum  \  in. 
l-oiutcd  out :  Helaweh  138  .    Furah  109  . 
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a  rather  high  hill  in  the  south  of  Kefr  Abil.  In  that  glen,  it 
was  said,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  called  el-Maklub,  as  having 
heen  "  overturned  ; "  but  there  are  no  columns.  Further  west, 
on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Yabis,  beyond  the  high  hill  just 
mentioned,  and  on  a  similar  hill,  we  were  told  of  another  ruin 
called  ed-Deir,  having  in  it  columns,  and  situated  on  the  road 
leading  from  Beisan  to  Helaweh  and  Jerash.  We  could  hear 
of  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity ;  and  of  no  place  whatever 
bearing  the  name  of  Yabis.  That  name  now  exists  only  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Wady. 

Our  main  object  in  this  excursion  to  Kefr  Abil  was  to  search 
for  the  site  of  Jabesh-gilead  ;  in  the  hope  of  thus  finding  a 
definite  point,  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of  Pella. 
In  this  we  found  ourselves  partially  disappointed  ;  since  it  was 
not  now  in  our  power,  for  want  of  time,  to  visit  the  above  sites 
of  ruins.  Had  we  possessed  all  this  information  beforehand, 
our  proper  course  would  have  been,  to  have  ascended  by  Wady 
Yabis  to  ed-Deir  and  Maklub,  and  thence  have  taken  the 
direct  route  to  Tubukat  Fahil  and  Beisan.  We  might  even  now 
have  visited  these  sites  of  ruins,  had  we  known  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  a  long  route  was  before  us  to  Beisan  through  an 
unknown  region  ;  our  guides  were  eager  to  return  ;  and  we  now 
found,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  Tubukat  Fahil. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  conclusion  in  such 
a  case,  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Arabs  ;  yet  there  seems  here 
to  be  little  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  the  ruin  ed-Deir  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Jabesh-gilead.  The  name  ed-Deir  (signi- 
fying a  convent)  is  often  given  to  ruins  of  which  the  Arabs  can 
make  nothing  else ;  while  the  existence  of  columns,  and  the 
position  upon  the  road  from  Beisan  to  Jerash,  are  circumstances 
of  great  weight.  The  distance  too  of  six  miles  from  Pella, 
as  specified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  seems  entirely  applicable  to 
ed-Deir.1 

Jabesh-gilead  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,*  as 
the  only  city  which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  and 
their  daughters  given  as  wives  to  the  surviving  Benjamites. 
Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Nahash  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  Saul  hastened  to  its  rescue.3  It  was  probably  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  this  deliverance,  that  later,  when  the 
xxlies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  after  the  slaughter  of  Gilboa 
were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  walls  of  Bethshean,  the 

1  Onomaat.  art  JabU-Galaad,  "  Nnno  •  Judg.  21,  8.    Jos.  Antt.  5.  2.  11 

est  Ticns  tr&n*  Jordanem  in  sexto  miliario  'Idfiuros. 

civitntis  PtlUe,  super  montem  euntibus  '  1  Sam.  11,  1-11.    Jos.  Antt.  6.  5.  1 

Gorasnm."    Sec  also  art  Atiroth.  'la&ls. 
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inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  "went  all  night"  and  carried  the 
bodies  away  to  their  own  city,  and  there  burned  them  and  buried 
their  bones.1  For  this  they  received  the  thanks  of  David  ;  who 
afterwards  removed  the  bones.8  Jabesh  is  not  further  mentioned 
in  Scripture  ;  but  it  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  whose  testimony  is  cited  above.  But  from  that  time 
onwards  until  now,  no  traveller  had  ever  sought  for  its  site.  An 
ocular  examination  is  still  needed  ;  may  we  not  hope,  that  it 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Having  made  up  our  minds  with  regret  to  go  direct  from 
Kefr  Abil  to  Beisan,  we  computed,  that  if  the  remains  at  TubO- 
kat  Fahil  were  those  of  Pella,  the  distance  could  not  be  much 
less  than  six  Roman  miles  ;  and  therefore  we  might  expect  to 
reach  the  spot  in  a  time  varying  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Setting  off  at  11.15,  we  struck  down  a  deep  ravine  on 
the  north  of  the  road  by  which  we  came,  on  a  general  course 
about  northwest ;  and  kept  along  in  the  ravine,  shut  out  from 
all  view,  until  at  12.10  it  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  we 
ascended  the  steep  hill  on  the  right,  reaching  the  top  at  12.15. 
Here  we  passed  into  another  valley  on  the  same  general  course, 
and  followed  it  down  till  it  also  turned  to  the  left,  when  we 
a^ain  turned  up  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  were  on  its  top  at 
12.35. 8  Still  ascending  a  gradual  slope,  there  was  on  our  left 
at  12.45,  a  higher  point,  with  the  appearance  of  ruins  upon  it 
Our  guides  hesitated  ;  but  at  last  said  this  was  Tubukat  Fahil 
We  went  to  the  top,  and  had  a  wide  prospect ;  but  found  no 
ruins.4 

Starting  again  at  1.15,  we  descended  continually  and  rapidly 
over  open  grassy  hills.  At  1.30  we  were  on  what  seemed  to  be 
the  last  brow  or  promontory  towards  the  Ghor.  Below,  on  our 
left,  on  a  low  mound  in  a  nook  among  these  higher  hills,  we  now 
saw,  hardly  a  mile  distant,  (S.  35°  W.)  a  site  of  ruins  which 
our  guides  knew  only  as  el-Jerm.  We  were  at  this  time  just  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  from  Kefr  Abil,  and  this  distance 
accorded  well  with  Pella  ;  but  the  ignorance  of  our  Sheikhs, 
who  were  ever  hurrying  on,  and  the  apparent  insignificance  of 
the  ruins  as  here  seen,  led  us  to  keep  on  our  way  and  descend 
the  hill.  Here,  however,  we  could  hold  out  no  longer  ;  and  at 
1.40  turned  short  off  to  the  left,  followed  by  only  one  of  the 
guides,  through  a  narrow  plain  covered  with  rich  fields  of  ripe 
wheat.    Crossing  a  ravine  in  the  plain,  we  came  in  fifteen  min- 


1  1  Sam.  31,  8-14.  Jos.  Antt.  6.  14.  8 
>\afii<r<r6s. 

■  2  Sam.  2,  4-7.    21,  12-14. 

8  Bearings  nt  12.35  :  Snkftt  22f>\  Kau- 
kal)  332  \    Tabor  323 Df.hy  300  '. 


*  Bearings  at  12.45:  Kaukab  832'. 
Beisan  300  .  DiUy  809°.  SaminVeh  270\ 
Tell  Um  'Ajra  27(T.  Zer*in  296  .  Jebel 
Jvnnfik  846 '. — Sutniriyeh  is  a  ruin  on  the 
we.*t  side  of  the  GUur  near  the  mountain. 
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utes  to  the  ruins  of  Fahil ;  for  so  the  name  was  given  to  us  by 
people  on  the  spot. 

The  low  fiat  Tell  or  mound  on  which  the  principal  ruins  are 
situated  looks  out  westward  upon  the  narrow  plain,  which  also 
runs  up  on  the  north  side,  between  it  and  the  projecting  hill 
from  which  we  had  descended.  On  the  south  is  a  ravine  ;  and 
beyond  it  the  narrow  plain  extends  somewhat  further.  Behind 
are  the  higher  hills,  which  shut  down  and  enclose  the  spot. 
One  singular  Tell  is  on  the  southeast  quarter,  just  by  the  low 
neck  which  joins  the  mound  to  the  hill  back ;  it  looks  almost 
as  if  cut  away  by  art  in  order  to  form  an  acropolis  for  the  city. 
Directly  under  its  southwestern  base  is  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
which  runs  off  southwest ;  and  just  there,  in  its  head,  is  a  large 
and  noble  fountain,  which  sends  off  a  mill  stream  down  the  val- 
ley. This  latter  was  now  almost  a  marsh,  overgrown  with 
tamarisks  and  oleanders.  The  fountain  is  called  Jerm  el-Mauz  ; 
and  the  valley  breaks  down,  as  Wady  Mauz,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Gh6r  and  the  Jordan,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  ford  to  Beisan.1 
We  could  now  understand  the  ignorance  of  our  guides  as  to  the 
name  Fahil.* 

The  whole  narrow  plain,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  which  thus 
lies  west  of  the  ruins  and  along  the  hills,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
high  plateau,  or  terrace,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  hills, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  below. 
Hence  the  name  Tubukat  Fahil,  signifying  '  Terrace  of  Fahil.' 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Kefr  'Awan,  and  needs  little 
if  any  irrigation.  The  tract  through  which  we  descended  is 
also  theirs ;  but  is  too  rugged  to  admit  of  much  tillage.8 

As  we  approached  from  the  north,  there  were  in  the  low 
plain  and  on  our  left  numerous  foundations  with  many  broken 
columns.  Ascending  the  mound  of  the  city  from  the  east,  we 
came  at  once  to  the  remains  of  a  building,  of  which  the  portal 
was  broken  down  and  scattered  around  ;  within  were  threo 
granite  columns.  Before  it  lay  a  sculptured  slab  of  limestone, 
having  the  name  &I2MA2  (Thomas)  rudely  inscribed  upon  it ; 
apparently  a  later  scrawl.  The  edifice  may  have  been  a  temple, 
or  perhaps  a  church.  The  surface  of  the  hill  is  a  level  area  of 
four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  foundations  of 
houses,  and  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones  intermingled  with  frag- 
ments of  columns.  We  saw  no  bevelled  stones.  On  the  south- 
ern side  the  descent  towards  the  ravine  is  quite  steep  ;  and  here 
the  houses  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  terraces  one  above 

1  Burckhardt  Trar.  in  Syr.  p.  845.  From  Mauz ;  Trav.  among  the  Arab  Tribes  pp. 

Wady  Mauz  to  Wady  Yabis  is  three  quar-  10,  ISS. 

Icts  of  an  hour ;  ibid.  '  Bearings  from  Fahil:   DQhy  311°. 

*  Buckingham  speaks  of  having  heard  Kaukab  886°.   Beisan  804°.    Tell  Ura 

both  names,  Tubukat  Fahil  and  Jerm  el-  'Ajra  278°. 
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another,  quite  to  the  bottom.  The  fountain  is  under  the  south- 
east quarter  ;  and  near  it  are  still  standing  two  columns,  as  of 
a  small  temple.  Towards  the  west,  also,  in  the  plain,  we  saw 
foundations  and  ruins  ;  showing  that  the  city  covered  a  large  ex- 
tent of  ground.    We  noticed  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  March  12th, 
1818.1  They  approached  it  from  the  west ;  and  found  there  in 
the  plain  "  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  a  semicircular 
end,  which  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  columns/'  On 
the  hill,  they  speak  of  the  ruins  of  a  modern  village.  Of  this 
we  saw  nothing  ;  though  it  is  possible,  that  occasional  huts  may 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  scattered  stones.  Amongst 
the  columns  they  discovered  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  ;  and  at  the  fountain  they  speak  of  "  a  fine  temple." 
Crossing  the  rivulet,  and  following  a  path  to  the  southward, 
they  came  to  a  small  plain  very  thickly  set  with  herbage,  and 
particularly  the  mustard  plant,  reaching  as  high  as  the  horses' 
heads  ;  here  towards  the  east  were  several  excavations  in  the 
side  of  the  hills,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres 
which  they  heard  of  in  this  vicinity.  Finding  no  path  in  this 
direction,  they  recrossed  the  rivulet,  and  descended  to  their  for- 
mer road  along  the  Ghor.* 

Such  are  the  ruins  and  the  main  topographical  features  of 
Fahil ;  but  on  what  grounds  can  the  site  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  Pella  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  Pella  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,'  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  Perea.«  Indeed,  Pompey  proceeding  from 
Damascus  into  Judea,  marches  by  way  of  Pella  and  Scytho- 
polis.6  It  follows  that  the  two  cities  were  not  far  distant 
irom  each  other ;  and  J osephus  several  times  mentions  them 
together.9  We  now  had  Beisan  (Scythopolis)  in  view  beyond 
the  river.  Secondlyy  Eusebius  and  Jerome  inform  us,  that  from 
Pella  to  Jabesh-gilead  was  six  Roman  miles  on  the  road  across 
the  mountain  to  Gerasa.7  We  had  now  come  from  Kefr  Abil, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  ruin  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Yabis,  to  a 
point  the  same  distance  north  of  Fahil,  in  an  hour  and  three 

1  Travels,  pp.  304,  805.  [92,  98.]  »  Euaeb.  et  Hicron.  Onomast  art  Deca- 

*  As  early  as  Feb.  1816,  Buckingham  polU.  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  16.  Reland  Palest 

in  passing  this  way  from  Nazareth  to  es-  p.  203. 

Salt  was  told  of  this  place  ;  but  «» as  it       4  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  3.  8. 

wan  on  an  eminence  difficult  of  access,  we       *  Jos.  Antt.  14.  8.  4.    B.  J.  1.  6,  5. 

[hej  did  not  go  up  to  it"    He  again  heard      •  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.    B.  J.  1.  7.  7. 

of  it  at  Kefrenjy.    Trav.  among  the  Arab  ib.  2.  18.  1. 

Tribes,  pp.  10,  138. — In  the  summer  of  T  Onomast.  arts.  JabU-Galaad  and  Ari- 
1842,  Rev.  G.  Williams,  searching  for  roth;  see  above,  p.  319.  n.  1.  The  Ono- 
Polla  in  the  vicinity,  heard  of  these  ruins;  masticon  of  these  writers  contains  no  fur- 
but  "could  not  turn  aside  to  examine  ther  notice  of  Pella,  except  its  name  in 
them Holy  City  I.  p.  201.  the  art.  DccapolU. 
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quarters ;  a  coincidence  more  than  ordinarily  exact.  Thirdly, 
Pliny  enumerating  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  speaks  of  Pella  as 
"abundant  in  waters;"1  and  the  noble  fountain  within  the 
precincts  still  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  description.  FourtUy, 
the  names  Fahil  and  Pella  have  a  strong  affinity  ;  whether  we 
regard  the  former  as  derived  merely  from  the  Greek  Pella,  or  as 
representing  an  earlier  Aramean  form  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
rupted into  Pella. 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  remains,  in  view  of 
these  considerations  I  ventured  to  express  to  my  companions  on 
the  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  concurred,  that  we  were 
standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  and  long  sought  Pella. 
It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward. 

The  idea,  however,  that  these  remains  mark  the  site  of  Pella, 
was  not  to  me  a  new  one.  True,  no  such  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  discoverers  of  the  ruins  ; 
and  no  Frank  traveller  had  since  visited  the  spot.  But  as  long 
ago  as  1839  or  1840,  when  preparing  in  Berlin  the  manuscript 
of  my  former  Researches,  I  had  by  me  a  copy  of  their  volume  ; 8 
and  was  struck  with  the  probable  identity  of  this  site  of  ruins 
with  Pella.  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Kicpert ;  who 
likewise  used  the  volume  in  making  out  the  maps  for  my  work. 
By  whioh  one  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  the  other,  it  may 
now  be  difficult  to  determine.  At  any  rate,  Kiepert  proposed  to 
insert  the  name  Pella  in  those  maps  in  connection  with  this 
spot.  It  was  not  done,  however ;  because  I  desired,  that  the 
maps  should  contain  nothing,  which  had  not  been  actually 
verified.  But  in  Kiepert's  own  later  map,  published  in  1842, 
Pella  was  thus  inserted  for  the  first  time  with  a  query ;  and 
from  that  time  onwards  the  suggestion  has  been  public  pro- 
perty.' 

A  writer  of  the  fifth  century  tells  us,  that  Pella  was  also 
called  Butts.4  A  much  later  assertion  affirms,  that  the  city  was 
built,  or  at  least  inhabited,  by  Macedonian  veterans,  from  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled  down  here  under 
his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  hence  the  name 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  16  (18),  "  Pellam  aquia  1,  Vol.  III.  App.  p.  165.    This  supposed 

divitem."  Kefr  B!l  Ritter  takes  to  be  the  same 

*  From  the  library  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  with  the  "  ruins  of  a  modem  Tillage  " 

Sec.  in  London,  through  the  kindness  of  spoken  of  by  Irby  and  Munjjles  at  Fahil ; 

the  then  Secretary,  Capt.  Washington,  R  and  thence  argues  the  identity  of  the  latter 

K   No  other  copy  was  known  to  be  in  with  Pella.    His  position  is  right ;  but  is 

Berlin  at  that  time.  built  upon  erroneous  premises. — -On  the 

'  Ritter  also  fully  assumes  the  identity  same  authority  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  Mr 

of  these  ruins  as  those  of  Pella ;  Erdk.  Williams  also  is  "  disposed  to  think,  that 

XV.  ii.  pp.  1023-28,  Berl.  1851.    In  our  Pella  must  be  looked  for  in  this  locality 

former  lists  the  name  Kefr  Abil  was  wrongly  Holy  City,  1st.  edit  Lond.  1845,  p.  127. 
written  Kefr  BU,  and  in  this  form  was       '  Steph.  Byzant.  n&Aa  vi\is  KolX-rjt 

compared  with  Pella ;  BibL  lies.  edit.  Ivpias  v  Bovtis  Kryorftn,. 
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Pella,  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Pclla.1  In  support  of  this 
idea  it  is  alleged,  that  Pella  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by 
the  fanatical  Jews  under  Alexander  JannsBUS,  because  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs ; 
showing  that  these  inhabitants  were  heathen  and  foreigners.1 
Whether  all  this,  however,  is  anything  more  than  a  modem 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name  Pella,  may  be  doubtful.3 
But  however  all  this  may  be,  we  learn  from  Polybius,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  after  getting  possession  of  Mount 
Tabor  and  other  places  in  the  year  218  B.  C.  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  captured  Pella,  Kamun,  and  Gephrus.4  The  more  impor- 
tant notices  given  by  Josephus  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Pella  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Pompey  from  the  Jews, 
and  restored  by  him  to  their  own  inhabitants.8  Afterwards  Pella 
became  the  head  of  a  toparchy.' 

The  name  Pella  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  the  city 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  as  the  place  whither  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  withdrew,  before  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.  Eusebius  relates  their 
removal ;  and  that  it  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
admonition.7  The  time  of  their  return  is  nowhere  specified.' 
From  the  coins  of  Pella  it  appears,  that  the  city  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  A.  D.  217-222  and 
the  language  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  more  than  a  century 
later,  seems  to  imply  that  Pella  was  not  then  deserted.10  Indeed 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  Second  Pales- 
tine, along  with  Scythopolis  ;  and  the  names  of  three  of  its 
bishops  are  recorded  between  A.  D.  449  and  536. u  The  city 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  remained  nearly,  and  perhaps 
quite,  until  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 

Leaving  Pella  at  2.10,  we  returned  northwards  to  the  point 
where  we  had  turned  off  from  the  road.  Reaching  this  at  2.25, 
we  kept  on  our  course  about  northwest ;  and  in  five  minutes  were 

1  Adrichomius  p.  92.    Bonfrere  in  Ono-  7  Euseb.  H.  E.  8.  5,  kot&  run  XFWhb* 

mast  cd.  Cleric,  p.  122.  Ritter  XV.  ii.  pp.  rots  uvrfai  toitlfiois  *V  dhro«aAty««f  bo- 

1025,1027. — I  do  not  find  this  idea  broached  bdrra  woo  rov  waAcpov.    The  same  U  af- 

much  if  any  before  the  time  of  Adricho-  finned  by  Epiphaniua,  who  alone  speaks 

miua,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  of  their  return  ;  de  Mensurib.  et  Pond. 

1  Jos.  Antt.  18.  15.  4.    B.  J.  1.  4.  8.  15.  p.  171.  ed.  Petav. 

Ib.  2.  18.  1.  »  Comp.  VoL  I.  p.  871.  [ii.  10.] 

•  Yet  Strabo  relates,  that  Apamwa  on  •  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummor.  III.  p  850. 
the  Orontes  (now  Kul'at  Miidik)  was  some-  Mionnet  Med.  Antiques.  V.  p.  829.  SuppL 
times  called  PeUa  under  the  earlier  Syrian  VIII.  p.  282. 

kings,  because  many  of  the  Macedonian  10  Onomast.  arts.  Ariroth,  Decapolis, 

veterans  dwelt  there;  Strab.  16.  2.  10.  p.  JabU- Onload, 

752.  »'  Reland  Pahest  pp.  215,  226.LeQuien 

'  Polyb.5.  70.  12,  *ed  vpodywv  irap4ka0(  Oriens  Christ,  III.  col.  697. — Ritter  has 

n/xxay  xai  Koftovv  *<U  rifpovy.  apparently  overlooked  these  notices;  Erik. 

•  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.  B.  J.  3.  7.  7.  XV.  ii.  p.  1028. 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  8.  6. 
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at  the  brow  of  the  steep  descent  from  the  Titbitkah  or  terrace.  As 
we  descended,  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  Seiyad,  was  on  our  right. 
The  whole  descent  is  not  less  than  some  six  hundred  feet ;  we 
reached  the  bottom  at  2.40.  The  declivity  hence  to  the  river,  to 
which  we  came  at  3.10,  is  gradual,  without  any  high  bank.  There 
are  strictly  three  fording-places  leading  to  Beisan  ;  we  had  come 
to  the  middle  one.  One  of  our  Sheikhs,  throwing  off  his  light 
garments,  waded  in,  and  found  the  water  deep  and  the  bottom 
bad,  because  of  many  and  large  stones.  Another  ford  is  consid- 
erably further  up  the  stream.  We  now  turned  down  the  river 
about  S.  S.  W.  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  lower  ford, 
called  Tumra,  at  3.35.  A  low  Tell  and  Wely  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a  third  of  a  mile  below,  called  Sheikh  D&ud.1  The 
same  guide  again  waded  through,  and  gave  a  favourable  report. 
The  two  Sheikhs  rode  through  first ;  the  current  was  strong, 
and  the  water  came  up  high  on  the  horses'  sides,  and  to  the  tops 
of  their  tails  behind.  We  now  made  our  arrangements  for  crossing, 
as  in  the  morning.  Sheikh  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  by  far 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging,  proposed  to  wade  and  lead  our 
horses  through  one  by  one.  To  this  we  gladly  assented  ;  and  so 
came  safely  over,  with  a  slight  wetting  of  some  of  the  saddle- 
bags, but  without  injury  to  anything. — The  ford,  both  here 
and  above,  lay  across  a  bar  in  the  stream,  on  the  brow  of 
a  rapid,  as  in  the  morning.  The  river  was  deeper  and  broader, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width.* 

We  started  again  at  4.05  ;  and  at  4.10  reached  the  top  of 
the  high  bank  of  the  lower  valley.3  Looking  back,  we  had  here 
a  fine  view  of  the  Tubukah,  a  vast  c  terrace*  built  up  against  the 
eastern  hills,  with  the  narrow  but  fertile  plain  on  the  top,  and  fall- 
ing off  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  Ghor  below.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  kind.  At  4.20  we  crossed  a  fine  brook,  said 
to  come  from  the  fountains  at  Beisdn.  The  whole  plain  was 
now  so  full  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  as  to  be  in  some  places 
almost  a  marsh.  It  was  everywhere  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
in  some  parts  cultivated,  but  mostly  neglected.  As  we  passed 
on,  Mount  Hermon  was  seen  up  the  Ghor,  as  if  at  its  head, 
towering  in  majesty.  All  the  way  we  had  before  us  the  black 
Tell  of  Beisan,  rising  alone  in  the  distance  near  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  opening  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  At  5.05  wo 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  by  which  the  plain  of  that 
valley  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor  ;  and  at  5.20  reached 
the  village  situated  just  on  the  brow  of  that  declivity.  We 

*  Mentioned  also  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet"  Travel*  p. 
p.  804.  [92.]  304.  [92.1 

*  Irby  and  Mangle*  crossed  here.  "Wo  »  Bearings  at  4.10  :  Kaukab  848°.  Tell 
measured  the  breadth,  and  found  it  to  be  Beisan  298  . 
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ascended  along  a  full  stream  of  water,  which  came  tumbling 
down  the  descent,  having  a  dark  tinge  and  an  odour  of  sulphur. 
Here  we  met  apparently  all  the  neat  cattle  of  the  village,  some 
two  hundred  in  number.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a  breezy  spot 
near  water,  on  the  south  of  the  village  ;  and  we  were  right  glad 
to  take  possession  of  it. 

We  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  favourable  day  for  an 
excursion  across  the  Ghor  and  Jordan.  A  fine  northwest  wind 
prevailed  the  whole  day,  with  a  pure  and  brilliant  atmosphere  ; 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  at  no  time  oppressive.  It  was 
our  hardest  day's  labour  in  Palestine  ;  having  been  at  work  for 
thirteen  hours,  mostly  in  the  saddle. 

Our  Sheikhs  returned  to  the  tents  of  their  people.  We  paid 
to  each  his  forty  piastres  ;  and  added  twenty  more  as  a  bakh- 
shish, mostly  to  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  obliging. 
Such  was  the  special  expense  of  identifying  Pella. 

Sunday,  May  16th.  The  day  of  rest  and  devotion  was 
grateful  to  us  all.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  not  oppressive. 
Swarms  of  flies  annoyed  us,  probably  occasioned  by  the  vicinity 
of  so  many  cattle.  Wo  wero  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  visits 
from  the  Sokr  Arabs,  who  have  possession  of  the  Ghor.  The 
village  was  full  of  them.  Our  servants  said  there  were  not  less 
than  fifty  horsemen  there,  living  for  the  time  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. Several  of  them  called  on  us,  and  sat  long  beneath  our 
tent.  I  had  been  using  my  pocket-knife,  and  laid  it  for  a 
moment  by  my  side  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  the  door.  It 
disappeared  ;  and  has  probably  served  a  Bedawy  as  a  memorial 
of  his  visit  to  the  Franks. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  strolled  out  in  various  directions. 
I  tried  to  trace  the  upward  course  of  some  of  the  streams  ;  but 
without  success.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Tell  and  adja- 
cent remains,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  We  took  no 
observations  ;  but  mused  among  tho  ruins  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  things. 


I  bring  together  here  the  results  of  our  observations  at 
Beisan,  some  of  which  were  made  on  Monday  morning ;  and 
also  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Ghor,  of  which  we  here  took 
leave. 

The  village  and  ruins  of  Beisan  are  situated  on  the  brow,  just 
where  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  drops  down  by  a  rather 
steep  descent  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Gh6r. 
This  plain  is  here  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  between  the 
northern  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  on  the  south.  The 
northern  hills  reach  quite  down  to  the  Ghor,  and  are  tame. 
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The  southern  mountains  do  not  extend  so  far  east ;  and  a  strip 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  runs  down  along  their  eastern  base,  there 
forming  a  higher  plateau  along  the  Ghor.  These  mountains 
are  bold  and  picturesque,  and  sweep  off  southwards  in  a  grace- 
ful curve ;  forming  no  projecting  corner  or  angle  where  the  val- 
ley meets  the  Ghor.  The  village  and  niins  are  near  the  north- 
ern hills. 

Through  the  great  valley  comes  down  the  stream  Jalud, 
which  has  its  sources  at  'Ain  Jalud  and  around  Zer'in.1  Just 
here  it  flows  under  the  northern  hills,  and  breaks  down  by  a 
ravine  to  the  Ghdr.  This  ravine  is  joined  by  another,  much 
broader,  from  the  southwest.  Between  the  two,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  rises  the  steep  and  sombre  Tell,  directly  north  of  the 
village.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  low  open  tract  in  the  last-men- 
tioned valley,  in  which  are  many  ruins.  Between  this  low  tract 
and  the  other  ravine,  there  is  on  the  west  of  the  Tell  a  low 
saddle,  which  serves  to  isolate  the  Tell.  On  this  also  are  impor- 
tant ruins.  Going  southwards  from  the  low  tract  around  the 
Tell,  one  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  great  plain ;  and  here  are 
other  ruins  and  the  modern  village.  The  site  in  this  part  is  not 
much  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ghor. 
The  Tell  rises  somewhat  higher ;  and  standing  out  alone  is 
visible  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  east  and  west.  We 
had  formerly  seen  it  from  Zer'in.8 

Not  less  than  four  large  brooks  of  water  pass  by  or  through 
the  site  of  Beisan.  The  first  and  northernmost  is  the  Jalud, 
coming  from  Zer'in,  and  washing  the  northern  base  of  the  Tell ; 
its  water  is  brackish  and  bad.  The  other  three  come  from  the 
southwest,  in  which  direction  there  seems  to  be  a  marsh,  and 
perhaps  ponds.  One  flows  through  the  side  Wady  into  the 
Jalud  just  at  the  Tell ;  another  passes  just  on  the  south  of  the 
village  and  descends  the  slope  eastward  to  the  Ghor,  where  we 
ascended ;  while  the  third  rushes  down  the  same  declivity  still 
further  south.  Half  way  down  it  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  turns  a  mill.  The  water  of  both 
these  southernmost  streams  has  a  slightly  darkish  tinge,  and  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  different 
source  from  that  of  the  brook  in  the  side  Wady  ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  suppose,  that  they  originally  flowed  down  the 
same  Wady,  and  were  turned  into  their  present  channels  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation 8 

1  See  VoL  II.  p.  823  sq.  [iil  167  sq.]  ing  to  Irby  and  Mangles,  "  two  streams 

•  See  VoL  II.  p.  820.  (iii.  162.]  run  through  the  ruins  of  the  city;  almost 

'  Bnrckhardt  speaks  here  of  a  44  river  insulating  the  acropolis."    They  perhaps 

which  flows  in  different  branches  towards  examinod  only  the  northern  portion  of  tho 

thu  plain Trar.  in  Syr.  p.  843.  Accord-  site.    Truv.  p.  802.  [92.] 
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The  whale  region  here  is  volcanic,  like  that  around  and  above 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.1  All  the  rocks  and  stones  round  about,  as 
also  the  stones  of  the  ruins,  are  black  and  basalJic  in  their  char- 
acter. The  Tell,  too,  is  black  and  apparently  volcanic  ;  it 
resembles  much  in  its  form  and  loose  texture  the  cone  of  a 
crater. 

The  most  important  ruins  are  near  the  Tell ;  but  the  ancient 
city  evidently  extended  up  towards  the  south,  and  included  the 
tract  around  the  present  village.  Its  circumference  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  or  three  miles.  The  whole  brow  round 
about  the  village  is  covered  with  ruins,  interspersed  with  frag- 
ments of  columns.  Near  by  is  the  KGsr,  so  called,  which  is 
merely  a  ruined  Muslim  fort.  There  is  also  a  deserted  mosk  and 
minaret. 

Scythopolis  must  have  been  a  city  of  temples.  One  or  more 
stood  on  the  saddle  on  the  southwest  of  the  Tell ;  here  I  counted 
eight  columns  still  standing  together.  Another  temple  was  in 
the  low  area  south  of  the  Tell ;  and  the  traces  of  several  are 
seen  in  various  directions.  There  remain  standing  some  twenty 
or  thirty  columns  in  all.8  All  the  edifices  were  apparently  built 
of  black  basaltic  stones,  except  the  columns.  We  saw  no 
bevelled  stones. 

The  most  perfect  of  the  ruins  is  the  amphitheatre,  described 
by  Irby  and  Mangles.'  It  is  south  of  the  Tell,  near  the  opposite 
side  of  the  low  area  ;  and  in  this  fertile  soil  is  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds.  It  is  built  of  the  black  stones  ;  and  measures 
aero s  the  front  of  the  semicircle  about  one  hundred  and  eightv 
feet.  All  the  interior  passages  and  vomitories  are  in  almost  per- 
fect preservation.  According  to  the  travellers  just  named,  it  has 
one  peculiarity,  which  Vitruvius  says  was  found  in  few  of  the 
ancient  theatres,  viz.  oval  recesses  half  way  up,  intended  to  con- 
tain brass  sounding-tubes. 

Over  the  chasm  of  the  Jaltid,  just  below  the  Tell  and  the 
junction  of  the  other  stream,  is  thrown  a  fine  Roman  arch,  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  resting  upon  an  artificial  mound. 
The  middle  arch  is  too  high  for  a  bridge.  Possibly  the  city  wall 
was  carried  over  upon  the  mound  and  arch ;  though  for  that,  too, 
it  appears  too  high.  It  would  seem  also  quite  problematical, 
whether  the  wall  ever  crossed  the  stream.4 

The  ascent  to  the  Tell  is  from  the  saddle  on  the  west ;  from 
which  an  easy  path  leads  to  the  top.    Here  are  seen  traces  of 

1  See  also  Vol.  II.  p.  416.  [iii.  313.]  4  According  to  Irby  and  Mingle*,  these 

'  Burcklmrrlt  pays  :    "  I  saw  only  a  arches  "  appear  to  have  formed  a  bridge ; 

single  shaft  of  a  column  standing;"  Trav.  and  on  the  outside  the  wall  of  the  city  was 

p.  848.  continued  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge  p. 

'  Trav.  pp.  301,  302.  [92.]  803.  [92.] 
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the  thick  walls,  which  once  surrounded  the  summit,  a  level  plot 
of  considerable  extent.  The  heavy  portal  is  still  half  standing. 
Connected  with  it  are  some  quite  large  blocks  of  limestone,  and 
also  a  beautiful  Corinthian  capital,  built  in  among  the  common 
black  stones.    One  of  the  large  blocks  is  bevelled. 

From  the  Tell  there  is  a  wide  view.  On  the  west  it  includes 
the  whole  great  valley  of  Jezreel  to  Zerln,  with  Kumieh  on  the 
northern  hills.  In  the  plain,  W.  by  N.  we  noticed  a  bridge  with 
Roman  arches  over  the  Jalud  ;  and  beyond  it,  according  to  Irby 
and  Mangles,  may  bo  seen  the  paved  way  which  once  led  to 
'Akka.1  Just  beyond  the  stream,  and  northwest  from  the  Tell, 
is  a  large  Khan  on  the  road  to  Nazareth.*  Towards  the  east  the 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ghdr,  including  S&kut  and 
the  various  Tells  ;  as  also  the  eastern  mountains,  which  we  had 
just  visited  ;  on  which  the  Kfll'at  er-Rttbad  forms  here  too  a 
conspicuous  object.' 

Beyond  the  stream  and  northeast  from  the  Tell,  in  the  face 
of  the  northern  hill,  which  just  there  is  high  and  steep,  are  the 
excavated  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  examined 
by  Irby  and  Mangles  ;  who  found  sarcophagi  remaining  in  some 
of  them  ;  also  niches  of  a  triangular  shape  for  lamps  ;  and  some 
of  the  doors  still  hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in 
remarkable  preservation.4 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  as  of  the  modern  village,  was  a 
splendid  one,  in  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  waters  and  of  exuberant  fertility.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  present  Beis&n  represents  the  Bethshean 
or  Beth-shan  of  the  Old  Testament ; 6  a  city  which  lay  within 
the  borders  of  Issachar,  but  belonged  to  Manasseh,  though  not 
at  first  subdued/  After  the  catastrophe  of  Saul,  when  he  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
their  bodies  were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  Thence  they  were  taken  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead, 
who  "  went  all  night,"  and  carried  away  the  bodies  to  their  own 

Trav.  p.  803.  [92.]   This  we  did  not  Tell  el-Mu'iyjijeh  157°.    Sakftt  169*'. 

see.    The  ancient  Roman  road  led  rather  Rahab  190°.    Tell  Um  'Ajra  190°.  Tell 

to  Zertn ;  whence  it  branched  off  in  va-  esh-Sh&k  265°.    Tell  e*h -Sheikh  Hasan 

rious  directions.  298.  Zertn294$°.  Duhy305J.°  Kumieh 

•  Mentioned  also  by  Burckhardt,  who  808°.    Kaxikab  4°.    Roman  bridge  288*. 

says  it  is  used  by  caravans  which  take  the  Khan  N.  47°  W.    Beisan,  village,  S.  ft  m. 

shortest  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Dam  as-  dist, 
cus ;  Trav.  p.  843.    He  probably  refers  to       '  Travels  p.  802.  [92.] 
the  route  by  way  of  ZerMn,  Beisan,  and      *  Heb.  ISttJ-ma  Josh.  17, 11 ;  "JO-n"'? 

the  bridge  el-MejimPa  two  hours  south  of  i  Sam.  81^  10;  "|d-ma  2  Sam.  21  12. 

the  Uke.  See  also  Vol.  I.  p.  538.  [ii.  259,  ^  the  form  ^  lief  B 

*J  rather  unusual  contraction. 

■  Bearings  from  Tell  Beban :  Kul'ater-  •  Josh.  17.  11.  16.  Judjr.  1,  27.  1 
Rubud  187°.    Deir  Abu  Humeid  141*°.    Chr.  7,  29. 

Vol.  III.-28* 
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city,  and  burned  them  and  buried  their  bones.1  Beth-shan  i* 
further  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  as  a  part  of  the  district  of 
one  of  Solomon's  purveyors.* 

After  the  exile,  under  the  Greek  dominion,  the  city  received 
the  Greek  name  of  Scythopolis,  'City  of  the  Scythians;'  by 
which  it  was  known  for  several  centuries.8  The  origin  of  this 
name  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Many  sup- 
pose that  a  colony  of  Scythians  actually  had  possession  of  the 
place,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  the  name.  Herodotus  indeed 
relates,  that  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  cotemporary 
of  Josiah,  the  Scythians  made  an  incursion  through  Palestine 
into  Egypt.*  Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  historian 
George  Syncellus  also  writes,  that  the  Scythians  entered  Pales- 
tine and  took  possession  of  Bethsan,  which  they  called  Scy- 
thopolis.5 But  this  is  very  late  authority  for  so  definite  a  fact ; 
and  looks  much  more  like  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name. 
Hence  Reland  and  others  regard  Scythopolis  rather  as  a  com- 
pound from  the  name  Succoth,  as  if  for  Succothopolis9  But  it 
is  hardly  probable,  that  the  most  important  place  in  the  region 
would  take  its  name  from  one  comparatively  unknown  ;  nor  was 
it  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  to  engraft  foreign  names  into  their 
compound  words  without  translation.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
name  for  Succoth,  was  Scenoe  ;  and  the  composite  name  thence 
resulting,  would  have  been  Scenopolis.7  Perhaps  after  all,  the 
term  Scythians  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  in  its  literal  application, 
but  as  put  generally  for  any  rude  people,  barbarians.9  In  this 
sense  it  might  well  be  applied  to  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  who 
of  old,  as  now,  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  Ghor ;  and  seem 
often  to  have  had  possession  of  this  city,  and  to  have  made  it 
their  chief  seat. 

However  this  may  be,  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Judas  Maccabasus  ;  and  was  then  not  a 
Jewish  city.    Jews  indeed  dwelt  there,  but  not  as  citizens  ;  and 


1  1  Sam.  81,  8-13 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  21, 
12. 

1  1  K  4,  12. 

'  Btj^o^ktj,  KaXovulrti  irp6t  "LKkf\vttv 
iKvtobroXts,  Jos.  Antt  12.  8.  5.  ib.  13.  6. 

I.  Written  also  Ikv&wv  w6?us  Judith  3, 

II.  2  Mace.  12,  30.  Polyb.  5.  70.  4.— 
The  Sept.  likewise,  in  Judg.  1,  27,  has 
BcuSadr,  J}  iffri  3,kv$wv  w6\is,  but  this  is 
justly  regarded  by  Reland  as  a  later  gloss ; 
Pahest.  p.  992. 

1  Hdot.  1.  108-105.  Comp.  Chron. 
Paschale,  p.  121  Par.  p.  225  Dind. 

*  G  SyncelL  Chrou.  p.  214  ed.  Par.  I. 
p.  405  od.  Bonn. — Pliny  also  says,  II.  N. 
p.  16  "  Scythopolin,  (antoa  Nysam  a  Li- 


bero  Patre,  sepnlta  nntrice  ibi,)  Scythis 
deductis."  But  he  here  manifestly  alludes 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Nysa  by  Iphigenia  in  the 
Scythian  or  Tauric  Chersonesus,  i)  Itcvdud) 
X«po-rfn7<ror,  Strabo  7.  4.  1.  p.  308.  See 
Ritter  Erdk  XV.  p.  432. 

•  Reland,  Palaest  p.  992.  Gcsenius, 
Notes  to  Burckhardt,  II.  p.  1058.  Ritter 
XV.  p.  432. 

7  Gr.  2*17 rat',  Lat  Scmat  Jos.  Antt  1. 
21.  1.    Onomast.  art.  Sconce. 

"  See  the  Greek  Lexicons ;  also  Roeenm. 
Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  272.  Comp.  Col.  3, 1 1. 
2  Mace.  4.  47.  Joseph,  c  Ap.  2.  37. 
Lucian,  Tox.  5  sq. 
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they  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  proper.1 
Indeed,  this  held  true  at  a  much  later  period  ;  and  even  during 
the  Roman  wars  the  J ews  sacked  Scythopolis ;  while,  not  long 
after,  the  inhabitants  treacherously  massacred  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  according  to  Josephus.' 
Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Talmudists  to  speak  of 
Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  as  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  heathen  city ; 
which  their  fathers  did  not  subdue  after  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  exile.8 

According  to  Josephus,  Scythopolis  was  on  or  near  the 
southern  border  of  Galilee.  It  was  the  largest  city  of  the 
Decapolis  ; 4  and  the  only  city  of  that  district  lying  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  Here  Alexander  Jannams  had  his  interview  with 
Cleopatra.5  Pompey  took  Pella  and  Scythopolis  in  his  way,  on 
his  march  from  Damascus  into  Judea  ;  and  he  subsequently 
restored  Scythopolis  and  several  other  cities  to  their  own  inhab- 
itants.6 The  city  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Gabinius.7  It 
was  long  after  this  time,  under  Floras,  the  last  Roman  procurator, 
about  A.  D.  65,  that  the  massacre  of  the  JewB  above  referred  to 
took  place.8 

In  the  fourth  century  Scythopolis  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  still  a  '  noble '  city.*  It  was  already  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  bishop  ;  and  the  name  of  Patrophilus,  its  earliest 
recorded  bishop,  appears  at  the  council  in  Palestine  in  A.  D. 
318  ;  and  again  in  the  first  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.10  It  was  reckoned  to  Palaestina  Secunda,  of  which 
it  became  the  chief  see  ;  and  the  names  of  several  of  its  bishops 
are  preserved. 1 1  One  or  more  convents  had  also  been  established, 
with  many  monks  ;  and  continued  to  flourish  for  several  cen- 
turies. The  monks  of  Scythopolis  were  represented  in  the 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536."  The  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  Basilides  and  Cyril,  each  surnamed  Scythopoli- 
tanus ;  the  latter  known  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  also  of  St.  Euthymius,  in  whose  monastery  he  resided, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.18 

According  to  the  historian  Sozomen,14  this  region  in  the  fifth 

1  2  Mace.  12,  30.  Comp.  Jos.  Antt  "  Roland,  Palaest  p.  996.  Le  Quiea 
1 2.  8.  5.  Oriens  Christ.  HI.  p.  688. 

•  Jot,  B.  J.  2.  18.  1,  3,  4.  "  ReUnd  ib.  pp.  215,  216,  223,  225. 

•  Lightfoot  Opp.  ed.  Leusd.  foL  Tom.    Le  Quien  ib.  682-694. 

II.  p.  418.  11  Sergius,  a  monk  and  deacon  of  the 

4  B.  J.  3.  3.  1.  ib.  8.  9.  7.  monastery  of  St  John,  subscribed  in  behalf 

•  Antt.  18.  13.  2.  of  all  the  monks  of  Scythopolia, 

•  Antt  14.  3.  4.  ib.  14.  4.  4.  irlinuif  r&v  6irb  2kv&4wo\im  uowy&k.  S®6 

7  Antt  14.  5.  8.  B.  J.  1.  8.  4.  Reland  Pal.  p.  976. 

8  B.  J.  2.  18.  8,  4.  »  In  Cotelerii  Monom.  Eccles.  Grtoo. 

•  Onomast  art  Bethsan,  "  Nunc  appel-  Tom.  II,  III. — Fleischer  in  Zeitschr.  <L 
latur  Scythopolis,  urbs  nobilis  (M<rrifios)  morgenk  Ges.  I.  p.  152. 

PahesW  «  Sozom.  H.  E.  8.  18. 
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century  was  full  of  palm  trees  ;  of  which  there  is  now  not  a  trace. 
The  monks  here  (as  well  as  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas)  were 
accustomed  to  weave  the  palm  leaves  into  cowls  and  habits  for 
themselves,  as  also  into  baskets  and  fancy  fans,  which  were  sold 
at  Damascus.1 

In  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  city  was  known  both  as 
Scythopolis  and  Bethsan.  It  is  described  as  a  small  place, 
with  extensive  ruins  of  former  edifices  and  many  marble  remains.* 
The  Franks  transferred  the  episcopal  see,  as  an  archbishopric,  to 
Nazareth ;  which  thus  first  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.8 
Beisan,  though  weak,  was  gallantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants 
against  Saladin  in  1182  ;  although  the  very  next  year  it  was 
deserted  on  his  approach,  and,  after  being  plundered  by  him,  was 
consigned  to  the  flames.4  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  other 
writers ;  and  R.  Parchi  resided  there  for  several  years,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.5  But  it  seems  not  again  to  have  been  visited 
by  travellers ;  until  Seetzen  in  1806  made  an  excursion  hither 
from  Jenin,<  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  took  it  in  his  way  from 
Nazareth  to  es-Salt.7 

Seetzen,  whose  journals  have  only  recently  been  published, 
describes  Beisan  as  the  most  wretched  village  he  had  seen. 
Even  then  its  inhabitants  were  composed  of  Egyptians,  Arab 
peasants,  and  Bedawin.8  Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  few  inhabitants 
in  his  day  as  "  in  a  miserable  condition,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor,  to  whom  they  also 
paid  a  heavy  tribute."  •  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818  describe  them 
as  "  a  fanatical  set ; "  and  to  Richardson,  the  same  year,  the 
village  is  nothing  better  than  "  a  nest  of  ruffians,"  containing 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants.10 

The  village  is  now  of  considerable  size,  the  population 
amounting  perhaps  to  five  hundred  souls.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants are  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  who  were  said  to  have  come 
hither  before  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  rule,  and  to  have  received 
accessions  since.  Being  strangers,  they  were  the  more  exposed  to 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs, 
especially  the  Bedawin  of  the  Gh6r.u  For  this  reason  many 
had  left  the  place,  and  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

1  See  the  authorities  quoted  in  Reland  7.  p.  176.    Marin.  Sanut  p.  247.    Sir  J. 

Pal.  p.  077.  Maundeville,  Lond.  1839,  p.  111.— Zuru 

9  Will.  Tyr.  22.  26  "  nunc  vero  ad  nihi-  in  Ashe^s  Benj.  of  Tud.  II.  pp.  261,  402. 

lum  redacta  raro  incolitur  habitatore."  •  Seetzen's  Reisen,  IL  p.  159  sq.  Berlin 

1  Will  Tyr.  8.  4.  ib.  22.  16.  Jac.  de  1854. 

Vitr.  56.  p.  1077.     Both  these  writers  1  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  34a 

wrongly  assign  Scythopolis  to  Palasttina  *  Rcison  ib.  I.  p.  163. 

Tertia.  *  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  343. 

*  Will  Tyr.  22.  16.  Wilken  Geseh.  der  10  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  303.  [92.]  Ri- 
Kr.  ni.  iL  p.  210.— Will.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Bo-  chardson's  Travels,  II.  pp.  420-422. 
Laed.  Vit  Sal.  p.  53.    Wilken  ib.  p.  230.  11  See  above,  p.  826. 

*  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  84.    Brocardus  c. 
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Salim  and  -ffiNON. — One  of  our  main  objects  in  visiting  the 
Ghdr,  as  is  said  above/  was  to  make  search  after  the  JSnon 
and  Salim  mentioned  in  connection  with  John  the  Baptist.  I 
regret  to  have  to  say,  that  our  search  was  fruitless. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptural  narrative,  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  "  baptizing  in  JSnon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  [many  waters]  there."*  Salim  therefore  was  the  more 
important  town ;  and  iEnon,  apparently,  a  place  of  fountains 
near  by. 

According  to  Jerome,  both  JSnon  and  Salim  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  Gh6r,  eight  Roman  miles  south  from  Scy- 
thopolis.3  They  were  probably  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Jordan  ;  otherwise  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  water.  In  another  passage  Jerome 
regards  this  Salim  as  the  residence  of  Melchizedek  ;  and  affirms, 
that  in  his  day  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  was  still  shown,  which 
by  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins  attested  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  work.4 

It  was  natural  to  infer,  that  of  such  extensive  ruins,  some 
traces  might  yet  remain.  Our  inquiries  were  constant  and  perse- 
vering ;  but  we  could  obtain  no  trace  of  corresponding  names  or 
ruins.  As  to  names,  the  only  approach  to  similarity  was  in  the 
name  Sheikh  Salim,  the  Wely  at  the  base  of  Tell  Ridghah  ; 5 
but  this  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  too  frequent  and  trite  to  be 
taken  into  account.  As  to  ruins,  if  there  still  exist  any  remains 
of  Salim,  they  must  probably  be  sought  near  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  so  far  as  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  place  near  which  John  was  baptizing 
may  just  as  well  have  been  the  Salim  overagainst  Nabulus ; 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  large  fountains.* 

The  Ghob. — This  great  valley  is  the  'Arabahoi  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Ghdr  of  Arabian  writers,  extending  from  the 
llf  of  'Akabah  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  strictly  to  Ban  ills, 
hese  names  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former  volume.7  By 

1  See  above,  p.  300.  *  Ep.  ad  Evang.  Opp.  II.  573.  ed.  Mart. 

1  John  8,  23  /3airW{W  i»  Alvwr,  tyy&t  "  Salem  autem  non  ut  Josephus  et  nostri 

tov  SaAcfp,  Sri  vSarawoWk      iictl.    The  omnes  arbitrantur  esse  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  Bed 

wn*  hlv4v  jEnon  is  the  Chald.  plur.  ^a^S  oppidum  juxta  Scythopolim,  quod  usque 

fountains;  Bust  Lex.  1G01.    It  wasob^  hodie  appellator  Salem;  et  wtenditur  ibi 

Tiously  a  place  furnishing  an  abundant  pajatium    Melchizedek,  ex  magmtudine 

wpplv  of  water,  for  the  use  of  the  crowds  ™»narura,  vcteris  opens  ostendens  magnifi- 

wbo  followed  John.  ocntiam." 

*  Onomast  art  JSnon :  "  Ostenditux  ^ee  above,  p.  815. 

o*qu«  nunc  locus  in  octavo  lapide  Scytho-  '  f/*  *D°ve»  P  298-  00  ,a 

poleos  ad  meridiem  juxta  Salim  et  Jorda-  S®6  "oL  II.  pp.  183-187.  [u- 

nem."-Art  Salem:  "In  octavo  quoque  600  ]        a*80  Ge8en-  Heb-  ^  Boi*- 

lapide  a  ScvthopoU  in  campo  vicus  Salw  1854,  art  H3n5 . 
mia$  appeUamr.-— See  also  Judith  4,  4. 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  called  the  Anion;1  and  is  described 
as  stretching  from  Bani&s  and  Lebanon  to  the  desert  of  Pharan, 
and  containing  Tiberias  and  its  lake,  Scythopolis,  Jericho,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  present  day  all  the  southern  portion  of 
the  great  valley,  lying  beyond  the  cliffs  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady  el-'Arabah ;  while  the 
northern  portion,  extending  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  bears  the 
name  of  el-Ghor.  Above  the  Jisr-Ben&t  Ya'kdb,  the  broad 
valley  with  its  lake  takes  the  name  of  the  lake  and  plain  el- 
Huleh.  The  present  'Arabah  is  described  as  a  desert  in  a  former 
volume  ;  the  plain  of  the  Huleh,  with  its  lavish  fertility,  I  after- 
wards visited  with  Mr  Thomson.* 

The  Ghor  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  protrusion 
into  it  of  Kara  Sartabeh.  The  southern  portion  I  had  formerly 
traversed  in  its  lower  parts,  and  viewed  it  from  the  heights  above 
'Ain  Duk  ;  and  now  I  had  again  looked  down  upon  it  from 
Daumeh  and  Mejdel.  My  companion  meantime  had  passed 
through  its  whole  length.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  precipitous  mountains  ;  through  which  the  lateral  valleys 
break  down  in  deep  chasms.  It  is  in  itself  a  desert ;  except  where 
large  springs  bursting  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  give 
fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  Such  are  the  fountains  at  Jericho 
and  Duk,  at  'Aujeh  and  Fnsail,  on  the  west ;  and  in  the  Wadys 
Hesban  and  esh-Sha'ib  (Nimrin)  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
The  appearance  of  the  Jordan  and  its  border  of  trees  in  this 
part,  has  been  already  noted.' 

North  of  Kurn  SOrtabeh  the  character  of  the  Ghor  is 
entirely  changed  ;  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  southern 
portion  is  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  water  and  luxuriant 
fertility.  First  is  the  KGrawa,  described  as  extremely  rich  and 
productive  ;  upon  which  issues  the  broad  and  meadow-like 
Wady  Fari'a  with  its  beautiful  stream.  Between  this  and 
Wady  Malih  the  western  hills  jut  down  and  contract  the  valley  ; 
but  further  north  it  again  spreads  out  into  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain  or  plateaus,  which  we  had  several  times  traversed  during 
the  last  two  days.  This  whole  tract  north  of  Kflrn  Surtabeh 
we  saw  from  the  eastern  mountains,*  stretching  quite  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  ;  much  of  it  apparently  cultivated  and  yielding  rich 
crops  ;  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  very  many  windings  of 
the  Jordan,  as  it  meanders  from  side  to  side  through  the  broad 
valley.    The  appearance  of  the  river  here,  as  seen  from  the 

1  Gr.   Ao\t£p,  Onomast.  art  Aulon.  Soo  the  Greek  Lexicons,  e.  g.  Passow,  Pape, 

Jerome  affirms  that  Avion  is  not  a  Greek,  Liddell  and  Scott,  etc. 
but  a  Hebrew  word.    In  this  he  is  wrong ;       1  See  Vol.  II.  p  183  sq.  [ii.  594  Bq.]  See 

for  the  Hebrew  contains  no  such  word  or  also  below,  under  May  26th. 
form  ;  while  the  Greek  alK&r  signifies  any  "  See  above,  pp.  293,  294. 
deep  tract  (or  valley)  between  mountains.       *  See  above,  pp.  317,  318. 
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heights,  is  quite  different  in  this  respect  from  its  lower  portion. 
The  wall  of  mountains  on  the  west  has  also  disappeared ;  and 
the  valleys  descend  to  the  Ghor,  not  as  deep  and  wild  chasms, 
but  as  fertile  plains  or  openings. 

In  the  region  of  Beis&n  the  Ghdr  stands  in  connection  with 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  hy  means  of  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel.  In  this  part  there  may  be  reckoned  three  different 
levels  or  plateaus,  as  belonging  to  the  Ghdr,  viz.  first,  the  low 
valley  of  the  Jordan  proper  ;  then,  the  broad  luxuriant  plain 
extending  from  the  preceding  to  the  slope  which  ascends  to 
Beisan  ;  and  lastly,  the  plain  back  of  Beisan,  which  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  which  also  extends  south  in 
front  of  the  western  mountains  for  several  miles.  The  Ghdr  is 
here  not  less  fruitful  than  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  has  a 
much  more  abundant  supply  of  water.  But  it  lies  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  lower,  and  has  a  hotter  climate  ;  so  that  its 
harvests  are  earlier.  Wheat  also,  we  were  told,  would  not  grow 
well  in  it  without  irrigation  ;  which  is  not  required  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  nor  even  on  the  high  terrace  around  Pella. 

The  fertile  portions  of  the  Ghor  are  tilled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  situated  in  the  higher  districts  on 
each  side.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  given  up  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Bedawin  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents.  The  Sheikhs  of 
these  Arabs  are  usually  hired  to  take  travellers  across  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  each  tribe  have  their  own  limits,  beyond  which  they 
ordinarily  dare  not  venture.  By  taking  Sheikhs  from  Tubas  as 
our  guides,  we  traversed  the  Ghor  and  completed  our  excursion 
without  seeing  a  single  Bedawy.  As  we  returned,  there  were  a 
few  tents  at  Sheikh  Daud,  near  the  ford  ;  but  we  saw  none  of 
the  people. 

This  broad  valley,  the  Ghor,  Josephus  sometimes  speaks  of 
as  the  Great  Plain  ;  and  describes  it  as  extending  from  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.1  The  same  appellation,  however, 
is  more  frequently  given  by  him  and  others  to  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

1  M4y*  n«8(ort  Joa.  Antt  12.  &  5  ;  call*  it  r tills  nrydkif  MpriKos,  Onom.  art. 
«pec  B.  J.  4.  8.  2,  8.    Euaebius  abo    Avion.    See  Roland  Palfest.  p.  360  gq. 
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FROM    BEIBAN    TO  HA8BKITA. 

Refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  rest  and  qniet  of  a 
Sabbath  spent  in  the  midst  of  Scriptural  scenes  not  ordinarily 
visited,  we  prepared  to  set  off  early,  and  press  on  rapidly  to 
Hasbeiya. 

Monday,  May  17 th.  We  rode  this  morning  first  to  the 
Tell  of  Beisan,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  village,  due  north  ; 
and  there  completed  our  observations  and  took  the  bearings 
recorded  above. 

Leaving  the  Tell  at  6.45,  we  turned  our  course  towards  the 
place  called  Beit  life,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa. 
N.  76°  W.  After  ten  minutes  there  were  foundations  on  our 
right.  As  we  advanced,  we  became  entangled  among  many 
water-courses.  If  yesterday  the  region  had  seemed  to  us  well 
watered,  how  much  more  now  ?  We  crossed  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  fine  brooks,  running  north  to  the  Jalud  ;  all  coming 
apparently  from  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  southwest  of  Beisan  ; 
the  border  of  which  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand,  though  hidden 
by  the  clumps  of  bushes.  We  now  wished  to  obtain  a  guide, 
and  tried  some  reapers  on  our  right ;  but  no  one  would  go.  At 
7.30  we  crossed  the  last  and  largest  of  the  streams  ;  the  ancient 
bridge  being  now  not  far  distant  on  the  right.  At  7.50  there 
was  a  low  Tell  by  our  path ;  this  we  ascended,  losing  ten  min- 
utes. Soon  afterwards  we  crossed  a  small  rivulet  coming  from  a 
fountain  on  the  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  flow- 
ing  to  the  Jalud.  At  8.30  we  reached  the  site  of  Beit  Ilfa,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  a  gentle  slope  running  out  in 
front  of  a  small  ravine. 

The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  instead  of  running  down  from 
Zcr'in  to  the  Ghor  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  forming  an  angle 
with  the  Ghor,  here  sweep  round  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  ;  so  that 
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Beisan,  although  seeming,  as  seen  from  farther  west,  to  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  is  in  fact  much  nearer 
(indeed  quite  near)  to  the  northern  hills.  It  is  just  at  this 
point,  where  the  sweep  of  the  mountains  begins,  that  Beit  Ufa 
is  situated.  We  first  came  upon  two  sarcophagi,  hewn  and 
sculptured  on  the  outside,  standing  alone  in  the  fields  quite  near 
the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent.  Just  around  and  below  them  there 
are  very  few  remains  or  marks  of  any  place  ;  but  further  down, 
below  the  present  road,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  strewn  with 
roughly  squared  stones,  broken  but  not  hewn,  and  none  of  them 
larger  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.    This  is  absolutely  all.1 

On  a  small  plateau  of  the  steep  mountain  side,  some  two 
hundred  feet  directly  above  the  sarcophagi,  are  the  remains  of 
a  village  called  Judeideh.  Just  west  of  these  in  the  ravine  is  a 
small  fountain,  called  'Ain  Judeideh ;  but  there  was  now  no 
water  in  the  ravine  below.  We  did  not  ascend  to  these  remains. 
From  Beit  life  the  village  of  Kumieh  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  bears  N.  24°  W. — We  had  supposed,  that  a  road  led  from 
this  place  across  the  mountains  direct  to  Jenin  ;  but  it  needed 
only  a  glance  at  the  rocky  and  precipitous  acclivity  before  us,  to 
show  that  no  great  travelled  road  ever  passed  that  way.8  Beit 
life  was  first  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  in  1847.' 

Schultz  held  Beit  life  to  be  the  Bethulia  (more  properly 
Betyluct)  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  ;  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Bitter  and  others.4  But  the  alleged  resem- 
blance of  the  name  seems  hardly  admissible  ; 8  while  all  the 
topographical  considerations  are  against  the  identity. 

All  that  we  know  of  Betylua  is  from  the  book  of  Judith  ;  a 
book  now  very  generally  regarded  as  not  historical,  but  rather  as  a 
Jewish  romance  ;  in  which  both  the  events  and  the  topographi- 
cal notices  present  insuperable  difficulties.*  One  place  named  in 
it  is  Dothan,  the  situation  of  which  is  now  known  ;  and  as  this 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Betylua,  it  is  important  for 

'  Bearings  at  Beit  Dfa :  Duhy  882°.  Deir  Ghuz&L    Between  these  two  routes, 

Tabor  866  .    Kumieh  886°.    en-Na'urah  there  would  seem  to  be  no  feasible  road. 
348°.  Sliuttaho  3.  Khan  97°.  Tell  Beisan       «RitterLa  Gross  in  Zeitschr.  d.  morg. 

104°.     Kaukab  60°.     TeU  esh-Sheikh  Ges.  L  c.  pp.  68,  69. 


818°.  *  The  name  is  strictly  Beit  Ufa  ;  and 

*  Yet  Liebetrut  appears  to  have  as-  is  so  written  with  Arabic  letters  by  Schultz 
©ended  by  this  path  to  Jilbon,  half  an  hour  himself  Between  this  and  the  Greek 
beyond  the  highest  point  towards  Jenin,  BervAotfo,  it  is  hard  to  make  out  much  si- 
soul  half  an  hour  east  of  Fukft'a;  Raise  milarity.  But  Schultz  writes  the  name 
L  p.  263  sq.  with  I  torn  an  letters  several  times  Beitilua  ; 

*  Zeitschr.  d.  morgenL  Ges.  III.  pp.  48,  and  thus  creates  a  resemblance.  This 
49.  Ritter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  423  sq.  From  is  wholly  unwarranted ;  and  belongs  to  the 
Jenin  Schultz  crossed  the  mountain,  and  licenses  in  which  Schultz  was  too  apt  to 
descending  on  the  eastern  side,  south  of  indulge. 

Mujedda',  followed  the  base  of  the  moan-  «  De  Wette  Einl.  ins  A.  T.  §§  307,  308. 

to  Beit  Ufa;   and  afterwards  re-  Winer  Realw.  art  Judith, 


crossed  them  by  way  of  'Arubboneh  and 
Vol.  III.— 29  z 
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determining  the  position  of  the  latter.1  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  Betylua  is  described  as  lying  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  not  far  from  Dothan ;  as  commanding  one  of  the  passes 
from  that  plain  into  the  hill  country  ;  and  as  itself  situated  on  a 
mountain,  with  a  fountain  or  fountains  at  the  foot.9  All  these 
circumstances  forbid  us  to  seek  for  it  at  Beit  Ilfa. 

We  had  intended  to  strike  from  this  point  northwards,  and 
cross  the  hills  somewhat  east  of  Kumieh,  leaving  that  village  on 
our  left.  But  the  part  of  the  plain  which  we  should  thus 
traverse,  was  now  full  of  the  black  tents  of  three  encampments 
of  the  Arabs  SOkr.  Among  them  our  baggage  might,  or  might 
not,  have  been  safe  ;  and  we  therefore  chose  rather  to  take  the 
road  for  Kumieh,  which  carried  us  further  west  and  beyond  all 
the  Arabs. 

Leaving  Beit  Ilfa  at  8.40,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
fork  in  the  road.  Here  Mr  Van  de  Velde  parted  from  us  ;  he 
going  to  Zerln,  and  we  to  Kumieh.  Soon  afterwards  we  crossed 
a  null  stream,  coming  down  on  the  north  side  of  Tell  Sheikh 
Hasan,  near  the  mountains,  from  a  place  with  mills,  called 
er-Rahhaniyeh,  further  west.  It  runs  to  the  Jalud.  Passing 
on  through  the  plain  or  broad  valley,  and  leaving  a  low  Tell  on 
our  right,  we  came  at  9.35  to  the  Jalud,  which  here  flows  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain.  The  channel  was  in  this  part  deep 
and  narrow,  with  a  muddy  bottom  full  of  flags  and  reeds  ;  not 
differing  in  appearance  from  the  canals  drawn  from  it  to  water 
the  valley.  We  got  our  riding  horses  over  with  some  difficulty  ; 
and  then  called  to  a  reaper  near  by,  to  point  out  the  best  spot 
for  the  loaded  mules.  After  several  attempts  to  cross,  we  had  to 
unload  them  ;  and  the  baggage  was  carried  over  on  the  backs  of 
the  muleteers.  All  got  safely  through  at  last ;  except  that  the 
donkey  stuck  fast,  and  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  us  all.  We  were  thus  detained  half  an 
hour.' 

The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  we  estimated  to  be  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  miles.    It  is  very  fertile  ;  and  is  mostly 

1  Judith  4,  6.  7,  3.  18.  to  besiege  Betylua,  in  order  to  seise  upon 

*  In  Judith  4,  6  we  read  :  BtrvAefa  jcoJ  the  passes  to  the  bill  country  (&ra£dVcis  r$* 

BerofiMr&aifr  *j  iarw  kwhmmi  'ZcSp^kiew  6p*iv$s) ;  he  encamps  in  the  valley  near 

Kuril  -rpiatfrop  rov  vtilov  vkyclov  Au^dt^i.  Betylua,  at  the  fountain ;  and  his  host  is 

In  v.  7  these  two  places  are  sjK>ken  of  as  spread  out  in  breadth  unto  Dothan  and  as 

commanding  the  passes  into  Judea,  rat  far  as  to  Belthem,  and  in  length  from 

kva&do-tis  TTjr  opftyrjt.    But  when  it  is  Betylua  to  Kyamon,  which  is  overagainst 

said  that  the  pass  was  "  strait  for  two  men  Esdraelon.  Schultz  assumes  Kvapwr  to  be 

at  most,"  this  belongs  to  the  romance.    In  the  present  Kumieh ;  which  is  doubtful, 

c  6,  11.  12,  the  servants  of  Uolofernes  See  Sept  ed.  Teschendorf,  Lips.  1850. 
bring  Achior  "out  of  the  plain  into  the       '  Bearings  at  the  ford  of  the  Jalud: 

hill  country,-  to  the  fountains  under  Be-  Tell  es-Sheikh  Hasan  175°.    Zerln  157'. 

tylna,  which  itself  is  on  the  summit  of  a  Kumieh  358°. 
mountain. — In  c.  7, 1-3,  Holofernes  wishes 
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cultivated,  even  to  the  top  of  the  northern  hills  eastward  of 
the  Little  Hermon.  The  southern  side  is  every  where  shut  in 
by  the  bare  rocky  wall  of  Gilboa. 

Starting  again  at  10.05,  we  passed  up  gradually  through 
fields  of  ripe  wheat,  enlivened  by  companies  of  reapers,  until  we 
struck  the  straight  path  from  Kumieh  to  the  Jalud ;  whence 
the  people  bring  their  supply  of  water.  A  large  herd  of  neat 
cattle  were  going  down  to  drink.  At  10.30  we  reached  Kumieh, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  Tell  southeast  from  DQhy.  This 
hill  is  quite  isolated  ;  on  the  north  and  east  is  a  fine  cultivated 
basin  extending  almost  to  Kaukab,  and  drained  to  the  Jalud 
by  a  valley  west  of  the  hill  of  Kumieh.  The  village  is  not 
large,  and  has  no  marks  of  antiquity.  The  people  were  harvest- 
ing in  the  fields  below  ;  and  the  threshing  floors  around  the  vil- 
lage were  in  full  operation.1 

Several  villages  were  here  in  sight.9  Taiyibeh  is  in  the  basin 
northeast  of  Kumieh.  Murfissus  is  on  the  line  of  hills  which 
separate  that  basin  from  the  valley  of  JezreeL  Shttttah  is  on 
lower  ground  north  of  the  J  alud.  Wezar  was  also  in  view,  on 
one  of  the  western  peaks  of  Gilboa.* 

Leaving  Kumieh  at  10.45,  we  descended  into  the  basin ; 
and  having  crossed  the  water-bed  running  westwards  at  11.05, 
we  came  at  11.45  to  Na'urah,  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in  an 
angle  near  the  northern  hills.  This  range  extends  eastwards 
from  the  Little  Hermon,  and  terminates  at  Kaukab.  At 
Na'urah  the  threshing  floors  were  in  full  operation  ;  on  one,  two 
boys  mounted  on  horses  drove  round  before  them  three  donkeys. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  Komieh,  the  black  volcanic  stones  continue  ; 
though  less  abundant  and  less  black  than  at  Beisan.  Here  we 
stopped  to  lunch.' 

Mounting  again  at  12.20,  and  descending  a  little,  we  came 
in  eight  minutes  to  the  well  of  the  village,  in  a  small  valley. 
We  now  rose  gradually  upon  the  hills  ;  which  here  were  grassy 
or  else  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  quite  to  the  top.    At  12.45 

1  Schultz  held  Kumieh  to  be  the  Kuo-  '  Bearings  at  Kumieh :  DQhy  327°.  en- 

p£n>  of  the  book  of  Jndith  ;  Zeitechr.  d.  Na'urah  2°.     Tabor  2°.    Taiyibeh  53°. 

raorg.  Gea.  m.  p.  48.    But  this  in  hardly  Shnttah  119°.    Ten  Beisan  127°.  Tell 

consistent  with  the  right  position  of  Bety-  Um  *Ajra  145°.   Tell  Sheikh  Hasan  174°. 

lua,  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  er-Rahhaniyeh  190°.    ZerMn  268°.  Kau- 

beyond   Dothan.  — This   name  KvofiAv  kab  78'.    Murussus  98°.    Wezar  228°. 

(Judith  7,  3)  is  found  no  where  else.  May  Sec  the  next  note. 

it  perhaps  be  merely  a  translation  of  the  »  Not  Mesar,  as  Schultz  writes  it  erro- 

name  (Heb.  and  Chald.  biD ,  ^D)  neonsly ;   see  Hitter  XV.  p.  422.  M] 


corresponding  to  the  Arabic  Fuleh,  on  the  companion  again  verified  the  name  at  Ku- 

castern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon?  nrieh.    See  Vol.  II.  pp.  310,  819.  [iii.  157, 

All  these  forms  (as  also  Kvafx&v)  signify  160.] 

a  bean^plaet  of  beans.  The  crusaders  speak  *  Bearings  at  Na'arah :  Kaukab  104°. 

of  Fukh  as  the  castle  of  Faba;  in  French,  Kumieh  188°.    Wezar  202°. 
la  Feve.  See  in  Vol  tt  p.  328.  [iii.  176.] 
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we  came  out  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge ;  having  the  poor 
village  of  Tflmrah  a  few  minutes  distant  on  our  right.  This 
ridge  lies  between  the  basin  of  Na'urah  and  the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Here  the  view  of  this  noble 
plain  burst  suddenly  upon  us,  looking  green  and  variegated,  like 
a  carpet ;  and  wholly  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Ghdr 
and  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  which  we  had  just  left,  where  the 
hotter  climate  had  already  made  all  things  dry.  Beyond  was 
Mount  Tabor.  On  our  left,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  was  Endur, 
the  ancient  Endor,  now  deserted ;  it  lies  on  the  northeast 
shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  which  projects  somewhat  into  the 
plain,  and  breaks  down  steeply  below  the  village.1 

Our  course  now  lay  towards  the  eastern  base  of  Tabor.  The 
road  kept  high  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  ridge,  with  a 
very  gradual  descent,  and  having  the  glorious  plain  below  us  on 
the  left.  After  some  time  we  met  here  a  party  of  about  thirty 
Jews,  men  and  women,  on  horseback,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
travelling  from  Tiberias  towards  Jerusalem.  The  women  were 
all  riding  astride.  This  is  probably  the  nearest  route  between 
Tiberias  and  Zertn.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  descent  a  path 
went  off  to  Deburieh  and  the  west  side  of  Tabor. 

At  the  southeastern  base  of  Tabor,  a  deep  Wady  coming 
from  the  west,  called  Wady  Sherar,  breaks  down  through  what 
here  appears  as  table  land  around  the  base  of  the  mountain  ; 
and  runs  off  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Its  sides  are  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  while  the  apparent 
table  land  through  which  it  thus  breaks  down,  is  strictly  the 
level  of  the  plain  on  the  west  and  on  the  north.  There  was 
now  a  stream  of  running  water  in  the  valley,  and  a  mill ;  to 
which  we  came  at  1.40.  Rising  upon  the  northern  side,  we  ex- 
pected to  come  out  upon  the  high  plain ;  but  found  ourselves, 
after  ten  minutes,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  with  another  deep 
similar  valley  before  us,  coming  down  along  the  east  side  of 
Tabor  from  the  Khan  et-Tujjar,  and  uniting  just  below  with 
Wady  Sherar.  We  were  merely  crossing  the  ridge,  which  occu- 
pies the  fork  between  the  two.  The  united  valley,  as  we  could 
see,  breaks  down  in  a  deep  and  sharp  chasm  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley ;  which  it  enters  not  far  below  the  Jisr  el-Mejami'a.  It  is 
the  Wady  el-Bireh  of  our  former  journey  ;  *  and  is  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 

We  now  descended  into  this  northern  valley,  and  followed  it 
up  to  the  Khan ;  which  we  reached  at  2.40.  A  fine  stream  was 
flowing  along  the  valley;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  were  cultivated. 

1  Bearings  on  ridge,  near  Tftmrah:    296%  1  m.    Dual  310°.   Deborieh  341' 
Wesar  2020.    N6ri»202°.    Ktanieh  189°.    Tabor  857°. 
Na'urah  206%    MurQwu*  143°.    Endur      »  VoL  IL  p.  366.  plL  217.] 
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The  latter  rose  at  first  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet ; 
but  grew  lower  as  we  advanced.  At  the  Khan  it  is  an  open 
shallow  Wady  ;  which  comes  out  from  among  the  hills  north  of 
Tabor.  The  Khan  itself  is  described  in  a  former  volume.1 — As 
we  approached  the  KMn,  the  hills  on  the  east  were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs  Subaih,  who  are  enemies  of  the  Sakr. 
Wady  Sher&r  is  the  boundary  between  them. 

We  intended  to  proceed  to  Lubieh  by  the  direct  road,  which 
we  had  followed  in  1838  ;  but  being  misdirected  by  a  man  who 
was  repairing  a  cistern,  we  kept  on  upon  the  Damascus  road 
towards  Kefr  Sabt.  Perceiving  that  we  were  wrong,  we  turned 
off  at  3.10  short  to  the  left  ;  and  at  3.25  struck  the  direct  road 
from  the  Khan  to  Lubieh,  as  it  enters  the  low  fertile  tract  formerly 
described.*  Crossing  now  the  low  plain  and  ascending  the  hill, 
(where  the  basaltic  stones  are  no  longer  seen,)  we  came  at  4.05 
to  Lubieh  on  its  elevated  plateau.  A  Wady  having  its  head  on 
the  north  of  Lubieh  runs  off  through  the  southern  Bflttauf  by 
Tur'an."  We  could  here  see,  that  the  eastern  end  of  the 
northern  Bfittauf  is  shut  in  by  a  low  ridge  ;  which  causes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plain  to  become  a  lake  in  winter,  as  has  been 
already  described.4 

Tuesday,  May  18th. — An  elderly  intelligent  man,  of  grave 
deportment,  who  appeared  to  be  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  sat 
with  us  last  evening,  and  gave  us  information  respecting  the 
country  round  about.  Learning  that  we  purposed  visiting  Khan 
Minyeh  and  Tell  Hum,  he  offered  to  accompany  us,  and  be  our 
guide  to  various  places  of  interest. 

As  we  were  making  our  preparations  early  this  morning,  the 
Sheikh  joined  us  on  horseback.  We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by 
way  of  Mejdel  to  Khan  Minyeh ;  there  to  await  our  arrival. 
Starting  at  5.45,  we  followed  for  a  time  our  former  road,  N.  E.  by 
E.  towards  Hattin  ;  but  soon  diverged  from  it  more  to  the  right 
in  order  to  visit  the  Hajar  en-Nusrany,  or  stone  of  the  Christians. 
On  our  right  was  the  lower  tract  of  fertile  land,  formerly  de- 
scribed, called  Ard  el-Ahmar  ;  which  is  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  the  villages  around  it.5  It  seems  quite  deep,  though  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lake.  At  its  opposite  extremity,  S. 
40°  E.  appeared  the  opening  of  the  valley,  which  drains  it  into 
the  Jordan  south  of  the  lake.  At  6.10  we  were  in  a  small  Wady 
running  to  el-Ahmar.  Five  minutes  later  we  crossed  the  road 
from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias.    At  this  point  are  two  cisterns, 

1  Vol  H.  p.  868  sq.  [iii.  288.]  1ft  m.  The  former  is  on  a  declivity  across 

*  See  VoL  IL  p.  869.  [iil  287.]  lower  ground,  facing  Lubieh.    For  Kefr 

•  For  Lubieh  and  its  envinms,  see  Vol.    Sabt,  see  VoL  II.  p.  869.  [iii.  237.1 

IL  pp.  869,  870.  [iiL  286-288.]  •  See  VoL  II.  p.  869.  [iii.  287.]  Burck- 

4  See  above,  p.  109. — Bearings  from  hardt  gives  the  name  of  this  tract  as  Ard 
LAbieh  :  Nimrin,  N.  2  m.    Kefr  Sabt,  S.    el-Hamma ;  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  833. 

Vol.  III.— 29* 
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covered  with  large  perforated  stones,  ranch  worn  by  the  friction 
of  ropes.  We  were  now  south  of  the  eastern  summit  of  KQrtn 
Hattin  ;  and  at  6.25  crossed  a  Wady  coming  down  from  just  west 
of  it,  and  forming  one  of  the  main  heads  of  the  tract  el-Ahmar. 
Our  path  now  kept  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tiberias  road  ; 
and  Drought  us  at  6.55  to  the  Hajar,  on  the  brow  of  the  broad 
ridge  between  el-Ahmar  and  the  plain  of  Hattin.  Here  ia  a 
cluster  of  large,  black,  basaltic  stones ;  one  of  which  the  guide 
pointed  out  as  especially  venerated  by  the  Christians.  Here, 
according  to  legendary  tradition,  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand.1 
The  spot  overlooks  the  plain  of  Hattin  and  the  lake  beyond  ; 
while  Safed,  Tell  Hazur,  and  Mughar,  which  we  had  recently 
visited,  were  also  in  sight.  The  tract  between  Safed  and  Meiron 
is  drained  by  Wady  et-Tawahln,  which  nearer  the  lake  is  called 
Wady  el-'Amud.  Wady  SeMmeh,  south  of  Ramah,  descends 
to  the  lake  as  Wady  er-RGbOdlyeh.  A  shorter  Wady  which 
takes  its  rise  further  south,  in  the  hills  east  of  'Arrabeh  and 
Deir  Hanna,  enters  the  plain  of  Hattin  ;  and,  at  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  village,  breaks  down  through  to  the  lower  plain  west 
of  Mejdel,  by  the  deep  and  singular  chasm  of  Wady  el-Hamam. 
The  southeastern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Hattin  is  drained  to 
the  lake  by  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  el-'Omeir  ;  down  which 
the  Damascus  road  descends  to  the  fountains  on  the  shore  north 
of  Tiberias.» 

We  had  come  to  the  Hajar,  thinking  it  might  possibly  l>e 
the  spot  visited  by  Arculfus  in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  place 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  But  that  place,  as  shown  to  him, 
was  a  level  grassy  plain,  with  a  fountain,  and  was  on  the  way 
from  Tiberias  to  Capernaum  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  present  spot.3 

Leaving  the  Hajar  at  7.25,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields 
direct  towards  Irbid,  situated  in  front  of  the  great  chasm  of 
Wady  el-Hamam.  After  twenty  minutes  we  crossed  our  former 
road  from  Hattin  to  Tiberias.  The  plain  here  is  thickly  strewn 
with  black  stones  ;  but  is  fertile  and  well  tilled.  We  reached 
Irbid  at  8.10,  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  deep  Wady  el- 
Hamam  and  its  chasm.  Here  are  heaps  of  ruins  of  ordinary 
houses,  the  stones  squared  though  not  hewn  but  nothing  of 
special  interest,  except  the  remains  of  a  single  edifice.  This  was 
a  Jewish  structure,  precisely  in  the  same  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture, that  we  had  seen  at  Kefir  Bir'im  and  Meir6n.4  There 


*  See  Vol.  IL  p.  396.  [Ui.  276.]— Bear-   Wright's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  9 
ings  at  Hajar  en-Nusrany :  Kfirn  Hattin    See  also  in  Vol  H.  p.  371  sq.  [in.  240 
(extern)  295°.  Safed  8°.  Tell  Horn  45°.  sq.] 


Adamnanus  ex  Arculfa,  2.  24,  25. 
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is  a  portal  with  sculptured  ornaments  towards  the  east.  One  of 
the  interior  columns  is  standing ;  as  also  a  double  or  corner 
column,  that  is,  two  columns  in  one  block,  one  in  each  direction, 
while  the  back  is  square.  Several  columns  are  prostrate  ;  and 
there  is  likewise  a  fine  Corinthian  capital.1  I  have  formerly 
presented  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  show,  that  Irbid  is  the 
Arbda  of  Josephus,  and  probably  the  Beth-Arbel  of  the  prophet 
Hosea.* 

In  our  wanderings  among  the  ruins,  we  started  a  wild  swine, 
which  had  made  the  place  its  home. 

Leaving  Irbid  at  8.15,  and  descending  steeply  into  Wady 
el-Hamam,  we  reached  the  bottom  at  8.30.  Here  was  only 
space  enough  for  a  small  brook,  which  disappeared  and  again 
appeared  several  times  as  we  advanced.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
in  this  upper  or  southwestern  portion  are  precipitous  rock,  from 
fire  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  length  of  the 
chasm  is  over  a  mile ;  its  course  about  northeast ;  and  it 
becomes  gradually  wider  towards  the  lower  end.  About  midway 
of  the  passage,  there  are  caverns  in  the  cliffs  on  each  side,  half 
way  up  the  precipices  ;  though  fewer  on  the  left.  On  the  right, 
several  of  these  caverns  are  walled  up  in  front ;  and  these  our 
guide  called  KoTat  Ibn  Ma'an.  We  could  perceive  from  below 
no  way  of  approach  to  them ;  except  perhaps  upon  a  narrow 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  which  runs  along  from  the  southwest  just 
below  them  ;  having  much  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct,  as  if 
water  might  once  have  been  brought  by  it  to  the  caverns.  These 
appear  to  be  the  caverns  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  quoted  in  a 
former  volume.  They  were  visited  by  Dr  Wilson  in  1843.' 
Further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  where  the  perpendic- 
ular precipices  above  sweep  off  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  form  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  plain,  there  are  many  smaller  excava- 
tions in  these  upper  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine.  Some  of 
these,  particularly  on  the  south,  are  one  above  another,  as  if 
forming  different  stories ;  and  some  have  been  walled  up  in  front, 
leading  doors  and  windows.  These  are  "  the  curious  old  con- 
vents "  of  Irby  and  Mangles.4   The  only  path  we  could  discover, 

1  Bearings  from  Irbid :   Kurn  Hattin  998.  [iii.  280.]    Wilson  Lands  of  the 

257°.  Hajar  en-Nnsrany  174°.  Safed  8".  Bible,  II.  p.  807  sq.— The  fortification  de- 

1  See  Vol.  IL  p.  878  aq.  398.  [iii  251,  scribed  by  Irby  and  Mangles  seems  to  be 

280  sq.]    This  place  is  also  mentioned  as  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  lower  end  of 

Arbd  in  several  Jewish  Itineraries ;  e.  g.  the  chasm,  and  to  hare  do  connection  with 

by  R  Parchi,  Auher's  Benj.  of  Tnd.  IL  p.  caverns ;  Trav.  pp.  298,  299.  [91.]  Po- 

425.   Cannoly  pp.  131,  186,  384,  448.  oooke  mentions  the  same;  and  refers  it 

One  writer  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with  little  probability  to  Fakhx  ed-Dinj 

•"peaks  of  the  ruins  of  the  synagogue ;  ib.  Descr.  of  the  East,  II.  L  p.  67. 
p.  259.  *  Travels,  p.  299.  [91.] 

*  Burckh.  Syr.  p.  831.   See  VoL  II.  p. 
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led  up  to  these  last  excavations,  on  the  southeast  side  ;  and  from 
these  Dr  Wilson  reached  the  other  caverns. 

At  8.50  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs  ; 
which  here  are  twice  as  far  apart  as  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
chasm.  At  9.10  Wady  el-Ham£m  opened  out  wide  into  the 
plain.  Here  were  extensive  fields  of  cucumbers.  At  9.25  we 
were  at  the  southeastern  point  of  the  last  projecting  hill  on  our 
left.  Our  guide  spoke  of  a  ruin  on  the  hills  to  the  west,  called 
Nukb.  Mejdel  was  now  a  mile  distant,  8.  15°  E.  situated  just 
where  the  hills  reach  down  to  the  lake.  Here  we  struck  again 
our  path  of  1838 ;  and  came  at  9.30  to  'Ain  el-Mudauwarah, 
"  the  Bound  Fountain/'  described  in  a  former  volume.1  Besides 
the  many  oleanders  in  full  bloom,  there  was  now  an  abundance 
of  purple  morning  glories. 

Passing  on  along  our  former  path,  we  came  at  9.45  to  Wady 
er-Rubfidiyeh,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Sellameh.  A  fine 
mill  stream  issues  from  it,  which  serves  to  water  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain  ;  a  portion  of  it  being  actually  carried  along 
the  slope  above  the  Bound  Fountain,  and  so  to  the  tract  beyond.9 
— Further  north  the  plain,  which  bears  the  name  of  el-Gbuweir, 
was  at  present  without  water.  We  now  took  a  direct  course 
to  Khan  Minyeh.  At  10  o'clock  a  low  Tell,  called  Serremfin, 
was  on  our  left,  with  a  few  black  stones  upon  it.  Five  minutes 
later  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  Wady  el-'Amtid,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  et-Tawahin,  coming  from  the  region  between  Safed  and 
Meiron.  We  did  not  now  notice  the  lone  prostrate  column  ;  it 
being  probably  upon  a  different  track.3  We  came  at  10.25  to 
Khan  Minyeh  ;  and  passing  on  dismounted  on  the  green  carpet 
around  'Ain  et-Tin. 

The  ruined  Khan  is  situated  close  under  the  northern  hill, 
just  where  the  Damascus  road  ascends ;  some  thirty  or  forty 
rods  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.4  The  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tin,  is 
a  beautiful  one,  with  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  pleasant 
water,  and  not  warm.5  The  lake  when  full,  as  now,  sets  np 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  fountain.  Around  the  latter  and  along 
the  shore  was  a  tract  of  luxuriant  clover,  of  a  freshness  and 
verdure  such  as  I  saw  nowhere  else  in  Palestine.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  rest  in  it.  Burckhardt  testifies  to  the  same  fertility  : 
"Near  by  are  Beveral  other  springs,  which  occasion  a  very 

1  Vol  II.  p.  400  sq.  [iii.  288  sq.]  under  the  name  of  Geeenius,  p.  558.    It  is 


4  This  place  is  mentioned  under  the  rivulet  of  tweet  water;"  p.  819.  Thetrsma- 

Bomc  name,  Minyeh,  by  Bohaeddin  in  the  lator  (Dr  Rienecke)  doubtless  wrote  w«ae«  * 

eleventh  century ;  p.  98  bis.  which  in  German  ohirography  is  not  very 

*  A  singular  typographical  error  in  re-  unlike  heiuet.    The  error  has  never  been 

lation  to  this  fountain  occurs  in  the  Gor-  corrected.    Raumer  makes  it  the  basis  of 

man  translation  of  Burckhardt,  published  an  argument;  Pallet,  p.  118.  3d  edit. 


there  spoken  of  as  "cine  Quelle 
Wassers.*   The  English  original  has :  "  * 
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luxuriant  herbage  along  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  pastures 
of  Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richness."  1 

We  here  took  our  lunch.  Before  leaving,  I  rode  out  upon 
the  site  of  ruins  lying  south  of  the  Kh&n,  and  extending  down 
to  the  little  bay  along  the  shore.  They  were  now  covered  with 
a  field  of  wheat  nearly  ripe.  The  remains  are  strewed  around 
in  shapeless  heaps  ;  but  are  much  more  extensive  and  consider- 
able than  my  former  impression  had  led  me  to  anticipate. 
Indeed,  there  are  here  remains  enough  not  only  to  warrant,  but 
to  require  the  hypothesis  of  a  large  ancient  place.8  That  no 
definite  traces  of  public  edifices  now  appear,  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  whither  the  stones  may 
easily  have  been  carried  off  by  water  ;  and  also  by  the  fact,  that 
for  centuries  the  place  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough.* 

On  the  question,  whether  this  is  the  probable  site  of  ancient 
Capernaum,  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  in  the  sequel. 

We  now  sent  forward  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  the  Kh&n 
J abb  Yusuf ;  and  setting  off  at  10.55,  we  struck  up  over  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  point  of  the  hill  above  the  fountain, 
towards  the  northeast.  There  is  no  passage  along  its  base,  which 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  and  therefore  in  our 
former  journey,  we  had  made  a  circuit  on  the  Damascus  road. 
A  path  has  been  cut  in  ancient  times  along  the  rock,  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  water ;  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing.  One  feature  of  the  excavation  surprised  us ;  namely, 
that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
about  three  feet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  which  seemed  evidently 
to  have  been  an  aqueduct  once  conveying  water  for  irrigating  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain  el-Ghuweir.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ;  and  yet  no  waters  were 
near,  which  could  be  thus  conveyed,  except  from  the  fountains 
of  et-T&bighah.  Descending  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  an  open 
Wady,  we  reached  the  latter  place  at  11.10. 

Here  are  the  immense  brackish  fountains,  and  the  mills, 
formerly  described  ;  as  also  the  Tannur  Eyub.'  The  fountains 
Issue  from  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  We  went 
thither,  and  found  built  up  solidly  around  the  main  fountain  an 
octagonal  Roman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like  those  at  Has  el- 
'Ain  near  Tyre,  it  was  obviously  built  in  order  to  raise  the  water 

1  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  819.  sought  there  for  ruins ;  and  of  course 

*  Quaresmiua  in  speaking  of  Khan  Mb-  found  none.    Narrative,  p.  468. 

yen  (which  he  writes  Menich),  says :  "  in  *  For  a  fuller  description  of  the  plain, 

illias  situ  multSQ  ruinse  cernuntur."   Vol.  and  the  tract  around  Khan  Minyeh,  see  in 

tt  p.  868.— Lieut.  Lynch,  shaking  of  Vol  II.  pp.  400-403.  [iii.  282-288.] 

'Ain  et-Tin,  says  :  "  Upon  tho  cliff  above  •  See  Vol.  II.  p.  405  sq.  [iii.  2'J6  sq.] 
l>r  R.  places  the  site  of  Capernaum  !  '  lie 
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to  a  certain  height  for  an  aqueduct.*  The  head  of  water  was 
sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the  channel  around  the  point  of  the 
opposite  hill  into  the  plain  el-Ghuweir ;  but  whether  this  was 
done  by  a  canal  around  the  sides  of  the  valley,  or  by  a  temporary 
aqueduct  direct,  or  whether  even  it  was  done  at  all,  there  are 
now  no  further  traces  from  which  to  form  a  judgment.  The 
water  has  a  saltish  taste,  but  is  not  unpalatable. 

Setting  off  again  at  11.15,  we  soon  had  on  our  right  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents  upon  the  shore.  The  naked  and 
half-naked  children  came  out  to  gaze  upon  the  Franks,  and  the 
women  did  the  same  from  their  doors.  At  11.50  we  came  to 
Tell  Hum.  At  the  time  of  our  former  visit  the  site  was  com- 
paratively clear  from  obstructions,  and  some  excavations  had 
been  made  ;  so  that  access  was  feasible  to  all  parts  of  the  ruins. 
Now  however  the  heaps  of  desolation,  and  indeed  the  whole 
site,  were  overgrown  with  tall  grass  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
thistles  ;  so  that  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty  to  the  princi- 
pal ruin,  which  had  puzzled  us  so  much  on  our  former  visit, 
and  which  had  never  yet  been  explained." 

Indeed,  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  structure,  that  we 
had  again  come  to  Tell  Hum.  Ever  since  we  had  seen  the 
Jewish  remains  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meiron,  and  now  again  at 
Irbid,8  the  idea  had  arisen  in  our  minds,  that  very  probably  we 
had  found  the  key  to  the  structure  at  Tell  Hum.  And  so  it 
proved.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  us,  that  we  had  before 
us  here  a  building  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  far  greater 
dimensions ;  exhibiting  the  same  profusion  of  like  sculptured 
ornaments,  the  same  double  columns  on  a  single  block,  and 
indeed  the  same  general  architectural  features  throughout. 
The  portal  and  some  of  the  friezes  were  entirely  covered  with 
such  sculptures.  The  edifice  therefore  was  once  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, apparently  of  unusual  size  and  magnificence  ;  surpassing 
everything  of  the  kind,  which  we  saw  elsewhere  ;  though  some 
of  the  structures  at  Kedes  equalled  it  perhaps  in  splendour. 

Our  Sheikh  had  told  us  last  evening  of  a  site  of  ruins  not 
far  from  Tell  Hum,  called  Kerazeh ;  and  a  main  object  of  his 
accompanying  us  to-day  was  to  conduct  us  to  that  place.  Ac- 
cordingly we  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  that  way ;  and  at 
11.55  began  to  follow  up  a  shallow  Wady,  which  comes  down 
from  the  northwest  just  beyond  the  ruins.  A  path  scarcely  per- 
ceptible led  up  the  valley,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  water-bed, 
and  often  lost  among  the  large  volcanic  stones  and  rank  grass. 
As  we  were  slowly  picking  our  way,  the  guide  being  in  advance, 

1  Our  attention  had  been  drawn  to  this      ■  See  Vol  II.  pp.  406-408.  [iiL  298- 
reeervoir  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who  800.] 

had  visited  it.  ■  See  above,  pp.  70,  74,  842. 
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a  man  met  us  and  began  to  demand  bakhshish.  No  notice 
being  taken  of  him,  be  suddenly  seized  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Dr 
Smith's  horse.  This  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Bashid, 
under  which  he  slunk  away. 

After  about  forty  minutes  the  valley  bent  more  to  the  left ; 
and  we  ascended  obliquely  the  northern  slope  on  the  same 
course  as  before.  Here  was  no  path,  and  our  progress  among 
the  volcanic  stones  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  On  the  hills 
around  were  seen  clusters  of  larger  black  volcanic  rocks  ;  which, 
at  a  distance,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  sites  of  ruined 
towns.  We  reached  at  length  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
looked  down  before  us  into  a  shallow  side  valley  descending 
southwest  to  the  main  Wady.  In  this  side  valley,  in  a  little 
basin,  we  came  at  one  o'clock  to  a  small  fountain  of  bad  water, 
called  Blr  Kerazeh.  The  ruins  we  had  been  told  of  lie  on  the 
west  side  of  this  same  valley,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  main  Wady.  They  consist  simply  of 
a  few  foundations  of  black  stones ;  the  remains  evidently  of  a 
poor  and  inconsiderable  village.  They  are  known  as  Khirbet 
Kerazeh.  We  did  not  go  to  them,  as  there  was  no  path  ;  and 
because  they  were  in  full  view.  Their  distance  from  Tell  Hum 
must  be  reckoned  at  about  three  miles. 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  because  the  name  Kerazeh  bears 
a  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  GhoraMn  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  we  hoped  to  find,  in  the  ruins  or  the  situation,  something 
which  might  determine  the  position  of  that  ancient  place.  In 
this  we  felt  ourselves  disappointed.  The  remains  are  too  trivial 
to  have  ever  belonged  to  a  place  of  any  importance.  Chorazin, 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  ; 1  but 
this  site  is  an  hour  distant,  shut  in  among  the  hills,  without  any 
view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  from  any  public  road  whether  an- 
cient or  modem.* 

Here  we  parted  from  our  Sheikh,  who  returned  to  his  home ; 
while  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 


Having  thus  completed  our  reexamination  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider 
how  far  the  facts  and  circumstances,  as  also  the  historical  notices, 
aid  us  in  detennining  the  position  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and 

1  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Esa.  ix.  1.  p.  83  ed.  to  have  heard  the  name  Kerazeh,  which  he 

Mart.  "  Lacnm  Geneaareth,  in  cujus  litoro  writes  Oeratti ;  Vol.  II.  L  p.  72.  Tho 

Capernaum  et  Tiberiaa  et  Bethsaida  et  place  wae  visited  in  1848  bj  the  Rev.  Mr 

Chorazaim  «it»  sint"  Keyea,  then  one  of  the  American  misaion- 

*  Pococke,  inquiring  for  Choraziu,  seems  aries  at  Beirut 
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Chorazin.  Of  these  Capernaum  was  the  most  important,  and 
demands  our  chief  attention. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  rarely  the  Evangelists  connect  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  and  actions  with  the  mention  of  any 
definite  place  ;  except  generally  Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
interior  of  Galilee  only  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  are  named  ; 
the  former  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  Drought  up,  and  the  two 
latter  as  the  scenes  of  special  miracles.  On  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  we  hear  only  of  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt ;  of  Beth- 
saida  and  Chorazin,  where  many  of  his  mighty  works  were  done  ; 
of  Magdala,  as  the  residence  of  Mary  Magdalen  ;  and  incidentally 
of  Tiherias,  which  only  just  then  had  been  built  up  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  beginning  to  rise  into  importance  and  notice.1 
It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason,  that  other  towns  along  the  lake 
became  more  conspicuous  than  Tiberias,  for  the  frequent  pres- 
ence, the  teaching,  and  the  miracles  of  our  Lord. 

Capernaum. — In  a  former  volume,  after  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  most  probably  near  to  Khan  Minyeh.*  This 
opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dr  Wilson,  who  fixes  Caper- 
naum at  Tell  Hum.'  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Ritter.4 
In  reviewing  the  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for  years,  to  hold 
my  mind  open  to  conviction,  whatever  might  seem  to  be  the 
balance  of  evidence.  But  after  a  further  examination  of  the 
ground,  and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  historical  notices,  I  see  no 
valid  reason  for  recalling  my  former  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
that  judgment  appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  by  several  con- 
siderations not  formerly  taken  into  the  account.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  a  few  propositions. 

I.  The  land  of  Gennesaret,5  so  called,  was,  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  Josephus,  a  definite  and  well  known  district. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  only  that  this  tract  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.'  Josephus  describes  it  as  extending 
along  the  lake,  and  as  being  of  wonderful  fertility.  It  had  all 
kinds  of  trees,  as  walnuts,  fig  trees,  olives,  and  also  palm  trees. 
It  likewise  produced  the  principal  fruits  all  the  year  round,  and 
grapes  and  figs  during  ten  months  of  the  year.7 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in  this 
description,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  identity  of  this 
Gennesaret  with  the  present  plain  el-Ghuweir.  According  to 
the  latest  observations,  the  level  of  the  lake  is  at  least  six  or 


1  See  Vol.  H.  p.  889.  [Hi.  266] 
»  See  Vol  II.  p.  408  sq.  [iii.  288  sq .] 
*  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  143  aq. 
«  ErdL  XV.  p.  339  sq. 


•  Gr.  ^  y%  TtrvTiaapir,  Matt  14,  84. 
Mark  6,  58. 
'  Matt.  L  c.  Mark.  L  a  comp.  John  6,  24. 
'  B.  J.  8.  10.  8. 
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seven  hundred  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 1  and  the 
climate  therefore,  like  that  of  the  Ghor,  is  somewhat  Egyptian. 
Even  now  the  little  plain  "  has  every  appearance  of  fertility  ; 
and,  when  kept  in  order  and  properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly 
beautiful  and  delightful.  At  present  it  has  some  rich  past 
and  cultivated  fields,  bearing  luxuriant  crops  of  corn  [grain] 
and  rice,  and  vegetables.  Wild  figs  and  quantities  of  the  Nub] 
tree  are  still  found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Various  lines 
of  oleanders,  particularly  along  the  streams  which  run  through 
it,  add  to  its  beauty.  The  soil  is  much  of  a  dark  alluvial  loam  ; 
and  contains  the  debris  of  the  basaltic  rock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." » 

This  tract  is  definitely  bounded  by  the  hills  which  run  down 
to  the  lake  on  the  south  and  north  of  it,  at  Mejdel  and  at  Khan 
Minyeh.  Josephus  says :  "  The  length  of  this  tract  extends 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  thirty  stadia  ;  and  its  breadth  is 
twenty; " 9  that  is,  three  Roman  miles  and  three  quarters  in 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Travellers  of  the  present 
century  give  the  length  of  el-Ghuweir  at  one  hour  with  horses, 
or  about  three  English  geographical  miles;  a  very  exact  coinci- 
dence.' Dr  Wilson  remarks :  "  It  struck  us,  that  the  account 
which  Josephus  gives  of  the  dimensions  of  the  valley  [plain]  is 
tolerably  correct/' 5 

II.  The  cities  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated 
in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  tract  of  Gennesaret. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  appears  clearly  from  incidental 
notices  in  the  Gospels.  After  the  violent  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  our  Lord  withdrew  with  his  disciples  by  water  to  a 
solitary  place  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  region  of  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.6  Hither  the  people 
followed  them ;  and  here  our  Lord  miraculously  fed  the  five 
thousand  in  the  afternoon.7  Towards  evening  Jesus  directed  the 
disciples  to  enter  the  boat,  and  pass  over  the  lake  before  him  to 
Bethsaida,  as  Mark  sayB  ;  but  to  Capernaum  according  to 
John."  The  wind  was  high  and  contrary  ;  they  toiled  in  rowing, 
and  the  boat  laboured.'  During  the  whole  night  they  made 
little  progress  ;  until  in  the  fourth  watch,  (after  daybreak,)  Jesus 
came  to  them  walking  on  the  water.    They  took  him  into  the 

1  Lynch  Official  Report,  Transverse  Soo-      *  Ibid.  p.  188. 
tion,  Jpp.  p.  43.  •  Matt  14,  18.    Mark  6,  82.    John  6, 

1  Wilton  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  137.  1.    For  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethsaida, 

—The  Talmud  ists  likewise  speak  of  the  see  Lake  9,  10. 

prent  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  and  place  it       7  Matt  14,  15  sq.     Mark  6,  85  sq. 

near  Tiberias    See  Lightfoot  Opp.  ed.  Lake  9,  12  sq.    John  6,  5  sq. 
Ltu^d  II.  p.  227.  •  Mark  6,  45.    John  6,  16.  17.  Comp. 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  10.  8  fin.  Matt  14,  22. 

4  Burckhardt  p.  320    Wilson  Lands  of      '  John  6,  18.    Mark  6,  48.    Matt  14, 

fbe  Bible,  D.  p.  188.  24. 
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boat ;  and  immediately,  John  says,  "  the  boat  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went ; "  while,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
"  they  came  into  the  land  of  Gennesaret"  1  The  next  day,  the 
people  whom  they  had  left  behind,  "  took  other  boats,  and  canie 
to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus."  They  found  him  at  Caper- 
naum, where  he  immediately  teaches  in  the  synagogue.* 

This  testimony  shows,  that  the  disciples  left  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum  ;  that  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course,  and  landed  early  next  morning  in  the  tract  of  Gennesaret, 
or,  as  John  says,  "  the  land  whither  they  went ; "  and  that 
during  the  day  Jesus  repaired  to  Capernaum,  where  the  people 
who  had  followed,  found  him.*  It  follows  as  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated  near  to  each 
other,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret.  It  follows  also,  from  the  circumstances,  almost 
as  conclusively,  that  they  were  on 
tract. 

This  conclusion  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  likewise 
urged  with  brevity  and  force  by  Lightfoot.4  Dr  Wilson  likewise 
gives  his  assent  to  the  conclusion  ; 6  though  with  a  reservation, 
which  I  shall  notice  further  on.  Singularly  enough  Bitter  makes 
no  allusion  whatever  to  this  whole  argument, 

III.  The  fountain  Kaphamaum  of  Josephus,  in  the  tract 
Gennesaret,  was  probably  the  'Ain  et-Tin  ;  and  the  village 
Kephamome,  mentioned  by  him,  was  apparently  at  the  site  of 
ruins  near  by. 

Josephus,  after  describing  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  as 
above,  goes  on  to  say  :  "It  is  also  watered  by  a  most  potable 
[or  fertilizing]  fountain,  which  the  people  of  the  region  call 
Kapharnaum.  This  some  have  thought  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile  ; 
because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  Coracinus  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria."6 

There  are  in  the  Ghuweir,  as  we  have  seen,  two  large  foun- 
tains, 'Ain  et-Tin  and  the  Bound  Fountain.  In  a  former  volume 
I  have  related,  with  what  eagerness  I  sought  on  the  hill  adjacent 
to  the  latter  for  traces  of  ruins,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.7    Besides  these  fountains, 

'  John  6,  21.  Matt  14,  84.  Mark  6, 53.    urbem  hanc  in  Gennpsaritide  sitam  folate 

•  John  6,  22-25.  59.  clarnm  faoiunt  Evangelist*  collatL 

•  During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  Jesus      •  VoL  IL  p.  145. 

healed  many,  apparently  before  reaching  •  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  10.  8,  *al  nrfi  &iipd«Tai 

Capernaum ;  Matt  14,  85  sq.    Mark  6,  TOTtticrrdry  [al  yorifitntrp),  Ktu^nw^ 

54  sq.   The  people  from  the  other  side  ahr^v  of  i-nix^p^ot  koXowxi  ktX. — Both 

•would  hardly  reach  Capernaum  before  Pliny  and  Strabo  speak  of  the  Coraeinu* 

afternoon ;  as  the  boats  came  first  from  as  found  in  the  Nile.    Pliu.  IL  N.  82.  19. 

Tiberias ;  John  6,  23.  Strabo  17.  2.  4.  p.  823. 

•  Opp.  ed.  Leusd.  n.  p.  227,  "  Nam  *  See  VoL  IL  p.  401.  fffi.  284.}— Yet 
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the  plain  is  also  watered  by  streams  from  the  Wadys  el-Ham&m, 
er-Rubudlyeh,  and  at  some  seasons  el-'Amud  ;  the  stream  from 
Wady  er-RQbOdiyeh,  being  much  the  largest.1  Josephus  there- 
fore, in  mentioning  the  fountain  Kapharnaum,  could  hardly  refer 
to  it  as  the  main  source  of  fertility  to  the  plain  ;  for  this  is  true 
only  of  the  streams  from  the  Wadys.  More  probably,  he  in- 
tended to  speak  of  it  as  a  source  of  sweet  and  potable  water,  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  warm  and  brackish  fountains  along 
the  shore.3  This  consideration  removes  the  objection  raised 
against  'Ain  et-Tin,  as  not  irrigating  the  plain.  It  does  however 
occasion  a  luxuriant  verdure  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  shore  ;  * 
while  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  further  back,  was  appar- 
ently fertilized  by  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  around  tho 
point  of  the  northern  hilL 

More  decisive,  however,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  fountain 
Kapharnaum  was  held  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  pro- 
duced a  fish  like  the  Cor  acinus  of  that  river.  This  might  well 
be  the  popular  belief  as  to  a  large  fountain  on  the  very  shore ; 
to  which  the  lake  in  some  seasons  sets  quite  up,  so  that  fish 
could  pass  and  repass  without  difficulty.  Not  so  however  with 
the  Bound  Fountain,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore  ;  and  which  could  neither  itself  have  in  it  fish  fit  for  use, 
nor  could  fish  of  any  size  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  fountain 
Kapharnaum  with  'Ain  et-Tin. 

Josephus  further  speaks  of  a  village  Kephamome 4  in  this 
vicinity  ;  which  in  all  probability,  and  according  to  all  analogy, 
must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain.5  This  at  least  is  the 
prima  facie  view,  and  seems  to  me  the  correct  one.    During  a 


notwithstanding  my  vain  search  and  the  ports  a  profuse  herbage,  especially 

absence  of  all  traces  of  a  site,  M.  De  the  shore ; "  II.  p.  138. 

Sanky,  without  any  personal  examination,  *  Or.  K«<papvdnJi,  Jos.  Vit  §  72.  Hero 

authoritatively  pronounces  that  spot  to  Josephus  gives  the  name  a  Greek  form  ; 

have  been  the  site  of  Capernaum !  Credat  but  in  Ktvpapyaoifi  he  merely  writes  the 

Judan*.    Narrat.  VoL  II.  p.  471. — M.  De  Hebrew  form  in  Greek  letters ;  B.  J.  3. 

Saulcy  also  fiuds  ruins  all  the  way  from  10.  8. 

the  Round  Fountain  to  Abu  Shusheh.  *  The  language  of  Ritter  implies  too 

There  are  indeed  many  large  volcanic  much,  when  he  says :  w  The  name  of  the 

stones ;  but  no  ruins.  fountain  Kapharnaum  is  not  necessarily 

1  Dr  Wilson  says  the  stream  from  Wady  connected  with  the  name  of  the  city,  which 

rl-Hamam  is  the  most  important ;  H.  p.  might  lie  in  a  wholly  different  place ;  since 

138.    As  we  saw  them,  that  from  Wady  such  appellative  names  are  often  repeated 

er-Rfibtidiyeh  was  at  least  ten  times  larger  in  Palestine  ; "  Erdk.  XV.  p.  339.  It 

than  the  other.  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  in  Pa- 

*  Hence  in  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  10.  8,  the  rend-  lestine  a  town  and  fountain  both  bearing 
ing  roTuvrdrp  is  to  be  preferred,  and  is  the  same  name,  which  are  not  connected 
given  in  the  earlier  editions.  and  adjacent  to  each  other ;  and  especially 

*  See  above,  pp.  344,  845.  Dr  Wilson  so,  as  would  be  the  case  here,  (if  the  city 
also  says:  "'Ain  ct-Tin  .  .  .  which,  with  were  at  Tell  Hum,)  to  find  them  an  hour 
several  attendant  rill*  rising  from  les3  apart  and  with  other  fountains  and  a  town 

in  the  neighbourhood,  sup-  between. 
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skirmish  near  the  Jordan,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  the  horse 
of  Josephus  had  sunk  in  a  marsh,  by  which  he  was  injured  in 
the  wrist,  and  was  therefore  conveyed  to  the  village  Kepharnome. 
There  he  remained  the  next  day  in  a  feverish  state ;  and  at 
night,  with  the  consent  of  the  physicians,1  was  conveyed  to 
Tarichaaa  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Josephus  at  this  time  was  the  leader  of  the  Galilaeans,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  king  Agrippa  and  the  Romans. 
His  head-quarters  would  seem  to  have  been  at  Tarichaea ;  at 
least  he  was  frequently  there,  and  once  escaped  thither  by  water 
as  to  a  place  of  security.8  Tiberias  vibrated  between  the  two 
parties.*  A  detachment  of  the  king's  troops  under  Sylla,  had 
pitched  five  miles  from  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.  Against 
these  Josephus  had  sent  two  thousand  of  his  followers,  who  in- 
trenched themselves  near  the  Jordan,  a  furlong  distant  from  Ju- 
lias. These  were  joined  by  J osephus  himself  with  three  thousand 
troops  ;  and  the  next  day  the  skirmish  took  place,  during  which 
occurred  the  accident  to  their  leader,  as  above  related.1  Subse- 
quently other  troops  were  sent  by  water  from  Taricheea  to 
J  ulias.5 

The  troops  of  Josephus,  hearing  of  his  accident,  turned  back 
from  the  pursuit.  It  would  seem  that  both  he  and  they  feared, 
that  his  injury  was  much  greater  than  was  actually  the  case. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  he  should  desire  to  be  con- 
veyed, probably  by  water,  to  his  quarters  at  Tarichaea ;  nor 
that,  wearied  and  feverish,  he  should  stop  for  the  day  at  Kephar- 
nome ;  whence,  after  consulting  the  physicians,  he  proceeded  the 
next  night.4 — I  have  said  he  was  probably  conveyed  by  water  ; 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  boats  were  frequently  passing  upon  the 
lake,  and  would  be  at  his  command.  But  even  if  we  supposed 
him  to  have  been  carried  by  land,  we  can  conceive  of  many 
reasons,  why  he  might  prefer  to  proceed  to  Kepharnome  at  two 
hours'  distance,  rather  than  stop  an  hour  short  at  the  place  now 
known  as  Tell  Hum.  At  the  former  he  may  have  had  warmer 
adherents,  more  friends  and  acquaintances,  better  physicians, 
greater  security  from  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  or  other  like 
reasons.  If  the  object  in  conveying  him  after  his  injury  to 
Kepharnome  was  merely  to  bring  him  to  the  nearest  place  of 
covert,  why  was  he  not  rather  carried  to  Julias,  which  was  but 
a  furlong  distant  ?  The  circumstances  seem  to  show,  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Tarichffla.7 

1  Vita  §  72,  Wforr*  rots  larpoU.  of  coarse,  not  to  the  place  whither  he 

'  Vita  54  bis,  59.  should  be  conveyed,  bnt  to  the  propriety 

8  Ibid.  62,  68,  6d.  of  removing  him  at  all. 

4  lb.  71,  72.  1  "  The  object  of  carrying  Josephus  tc 

•  Ibid.  78.  Capernaum  was  not  ...  to  carry  him  a 

*  The  opinion  of  the  physicians  referred  stage  on  his  way  to  Taricluea ;  bat  to  con- 
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I  see  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  regarding  Kepharnome  as 
adjacent  to  the  fountain  Kapharnaum  in  the  plain  of  Genne- 
<»<iret. 

IV.  The  circumstances  which  fix  the  site  of  Capernaum 
within  the  tract  of  Gennesaret,  show  conclusively  that  it  could 
not  have  been  situated  at  Tell  Hum. 

The  limits  of  Gennesaret,  as  we  have  seen,  are  definitely 
assigned  by  Josephus,  and  assented  to  by  Dr  Wilson  as  "  tolerably 
correct."  1  Its  northern  border  is  at  Khan  Minyeh  ;  while  Tell 
Hum  is  situated  an  hour  distant  northeast. — Remarking  upon 
my  former  conclusion  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evange- 
lists, "  that  Capernaum  lay  on  that  part  of  the  western  shore 
known  as  the  region  of  Gennesaret," 9  the  same  writer  says : 
"  With  this  inference  I  agree  ;  though  I  beg  to  remark,  that  it 
throws  no  light  on  the  extent  of  the  region  of  Gennesaret,  or 
the  exact  situation  within  it  of  the  town  of  Capernaum."3  This 
is  indeed  true  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words ;  but  when 
the  extent  of  the  region  is  definitely  settled  by  other  testimony, 
and  assented  to  by  the  objector  himself,  I  submit,  whether  it  is 
any  thing  more  than  an  evasion  of  the  argument,  to  suggest 
(without  venturing  to  aflirm)  a  wider  extension  of  the  region. 
Yet  such  is  all  the  notice  and  all  the  reply,  which  that  main 
argument  has  ever  received.4 

Again,  there  is  at  or  near  Tell  Hum  no  fountain  whatever  ; 
the  ancient  town  upon  that  spot  having  had  its  supply  of  water 
solely  from  the  lake.  This  too  is  incompatible  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus.5 

An  argument  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum  has  been  drawn  from 
the  language  of  Mark,  when  narrating  that  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples departed  in  a  boat  to  the  desert  place  where  he  fed  the  five 
thousand:  "And  the  people  saw  them  departing,  and  many 
knew  him,  and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent 
them,  and  came  together  unto  him."6  Here,  it  is  said,  "  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  see,  how  they  could  get  on  foot  to  the 
east  of  the  lake,  before  the  arrival  by  ship  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  after  a  passage  of  which  no  adverse  circumstance  is 
related,  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  from  the  Khan  Minyeh, 
than  it  is  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  from  Tell  Hum."7  This 


rcy  him  after  hi*  injury  to  a  place  of  co-  4  Ritter,  as  we  have  seen,  passes  over 

vert ; "  Wilson  Lands  etc.  II.  p.  146.  This  this  chief  argument  without  notice  ;  see 

is  the  main  argument  to  those  who  find  above,  p.  350. 

Capernaum  at  Tell  Hum.  *  See  above,  p.  850,  also  p.  351.  n.  5. 

•  See  the  first  proposition  above,  pp.  '  Mark  C,  33.    Comp.  Matt.  14,  18. 

348,  349.  Luke  9,  11.    John  0,  2. 

a  See  the  second  proposition  above,  pp.  1  Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  145.  Rittcj 

349,  850.  Erdk  XV.  p.  341. 

•  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  145. 
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again  is  true  in  the  letter ;  but  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to 
see  its  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  It  assumes,  that  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  set  off  from  Capernaum,  which  is  neither 
said  nor  intimated  by  any  Evangelist.  The  circumstances  make 
it  more  probable,  that  Jesus  and  the  twelve  were  on  the  north- 
western part  of  the  lake  ;  and  that,  wishing  to  retire  to  a  solitary 
place  on  the  northeastern  shore,  where  there  would  be  no  boat,1 
they  preferred  to  take  with  them  a  boat,  in  which  they  might 
afterwards  pass  over  directly  to  Capernaum.  They  naturally 
rowed  along  near  the  northern  shore  ;  and  the  people  were  able 
to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  even  to  outgo  them." 

V.  A  train  of  historical  notices,  extending  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  seems  to  fix  continuously  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum at  Khan  Minyeh. 

The  earliest  mention  is  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;  from 
which  we  only  learn,  that  Capernaum  in  their  day  was  still  a 
town  on  the  lake  of  Genncsaret.3  In  another  place  Jerome  says, 
that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  were 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake."  *  Of  course  he  does  not  here 
name  the  towns  in  their  order,  for  Tiberias  was  the  southern- 
most of  all.  The  church  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  must  have 
existed  at  that  time.5 

Antoninus  Martyr  visited  Capernaum  about  A.  D.  600.  His 
mention  of  it  is  very  brief.  From  Tabor  he  went  to  Tiberias  ; 
then  to  Capernaum,  where  was  a  Basilica  including  the  house 
of  Peter ;  and  from  thence  through  encampments,  or  villages, 
or  cities,  to  the  two  sources  of  the  Jordan.6  All  this  is  of  little 
importance  for  determining  the  specific  site  of  Capernaum  ;  but 
it  shows,  that  the  town  as  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  probably 
the  church  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius,  still  existed  some  two 
centuries  later. 

The  next  notice  is  more  important.  Arculfus  the  French  bish- 

1  John  6,  22.  is  in  rains ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  Tell 

1  Another  supposed  coincidence  urged  in  The  name,  too,  is  first  heard  of  in  the 

favour  of  Tell  Hum,  I  cannot  but  regard  ub  seventeenth  century. 

fanciful,  viz.  that  in  the  name  Tell  Hum  we  *  Onomast  art  Capharnavm.  Eusebi- 

have  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name  Caphar  us  calls  it  a  village,  K&tm  ;  Jerome,  oppi- 
Nahum,  i.  e.  Nahum's  village ;  so  Roedi- 


gcr  in  AHgem.  Lit.  Zeit.  April,  1842,  p.  4  "  Lacum  Genesareth,  in  cujus  liter* 

581.    Hitter  XV.  p.  341.    The  first  sylla-  Capernaum  et  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et 

ble  of  Nahum  might  indeed  possibly  be  Chorazaira  sitaj  sint ; "  Hieron.  in  Eaa.  ix. 

dropped  ;  although  there  is  no  analogy  for  1.  p.  83.  ed.  Mart 

it    We  might  also  admit  the  substitution  *  See  in  Vol.  IL  p.  891  sq.  [iii  290, 

of  Tell  for  Caphar,  if  there  were  any  pro-  292.] 

bable  grounds  for  it ;  just  as  in  the  case  '  "  Deinde  venimus  in  civitatem  Tibcria- 

of  'Ain  Shems  for  the  Egyptian  Beth-  dem.  .  .  .    Deinde  venimus  in  Caphar- 

■hemesh,  where  the  fountain  remains  though  naum  in  domum  beati  Petri,  qua;  est  in 

the  city  is  destroyed;  see  Vol.  L  p.  25.  [i  37  ]  Basilica.    Inde  venientes  p*r  castra,  vel 

But  here  at  Tell  Hum  there  is  nothing  to  vicos,  vel  civitates,  ad  duos  fontes  venhnns, 

lead  to  such  a  change.    The  place  indeed  scilicet  Jor  et  Dan.**   Anton.  Mart  7. 
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op  visited  Palestine  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
related  his  observations  to  Adamnanus.  In  connection  with  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  he  speaks  of  "  the  level  and  grassy  plot,  where  the 
Saviour  fed  the  five  thousand ;  where  was  also  a  fonticulus  or 
small  fountain  ;  the  place  was  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  looking 
towards  the  city  of  Tiberias,  which  was  in  the  south."  1  Ho 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  those  coming  from  Jerusalem,  who 
desire  to  go  to  Capernaum,  proceed  by  the  direct  way  through 
Tiberias  ;  thence  along  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  through  the  place 
of  benediction  before  described  ;  from  whence,  along  the  margin 
of  the  same  lake,  by  not  a  long  circuit,  they  arrive  at  Caper- 
naum upon  the  shore." 1  Here  "  the  place  of  benediction"  can 
only  be  the  place  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  just  before  men- 
tioned ;  which  is  thus  definitely  fixed,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.8  The  term  fonticulus  could  hardly 
be  applied  in  strictness  either  to  'Ain  el-Barideh  or  to  the 
Round  Fountain  ;  and  might  seem  rather  to  refer  to  some  small 
source  on  the  shore,  not  far  perhaps  from  Mejdel.  But  no  such 
fountain  is  reported  by  modern  travellers  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  the  plot  around  'Ain  el-Barideh  best  corresponds  with  the 
circumstances  described.  From  that  plot,  wherever  it  was,  a 
circuit  along  the  lake  brought  the  traveller  to  Capernaum ; 
obviously  the  first  town  upon  the  shore,  and  therefore  answering 
to  Khan  Minyeh. 

Arculfus  did  not  himself  visit  Capernaum  ;  but  he  describes 
the  place  as  he  saw  it  from  a  neighbouring  hill :  "It  had  no 
wall ;  and  being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  between  the  moun- 
tain and  lake,  it  extended  a  long  way  upon  the  shore  from  west 
to  east,  having  the  mountain  on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the 
south."  *  The  hill  or  mountain,  from  which  Arculfus  had  this 
prospect,  is  unknown.  It  was,  however,  not  the  mount  of  the 
Beatitudes  so  called,  nor  the  Hajar  en-Nusrany  ;  for  he  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  either  of  these.5  But  as  ho 
actually  visited  the  place  on  the  shore  north  of  Tiberias,  where 
the  five  thousand  were  supposed  to  have  been  fed,  the  probability 

1  At  that  time,  as  now,  the  popular  be-  cuiru  Capharnaom  perveniunt  man t imam  ;n 

Kef  held  the  miracle  to  have  been  wrought  Adam  nan.  2.  25. 

on  the  weft  of  the  lake :  "  Qui  loons  citra  *  See  above,  p.  342. 

mare  Galikeoe  est,  respiciens  civitatem  Ti-  4  *'  Qtue,  nt  Arculfus  refert,  qui  earn  do 

beriadem  ab  uustrali  plaga  sibi  occurren-  monte  vicino  prospexit,  murum  non  ba- 

t»;m  ;    Adamnan.  2.  24.    The  site  of  the  bens,  angusto  inter  montem  et  stagnum 

miracle  was  later  changed  to  the  Ilajar  coartata  spatio,  per  illam  maritimam  oram 

en-Nusrany.  longo  tramite  protenditur,   montem  ab 

*    Qui  ab  Hieroeolymis  descendentea  aquilonali  plaga,  lacum  vero  ab  australi 

Capharnantn  adire  cupiunt,  per  Tiboria-  habens,  ab  occasu  in  ortum  extensa  diri- 

dera  via  vadunt  recta :  deinde  secus  lacum  gitnr Adamnan.  2.  25. 

Galilsue.  locumqne   suporius  memoratie  *  The  sermon  on  the  mount  had  not  yet 

benedictionis  pervium  habent:  a  quo  per  been  connected  with  the  Kurun  Hattin; 

marginem  ejusdem  stagni  non  longo  cir-  see  in  VoL  II.  p.  371  sq.  [iii.  240  sq.] 
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is,  that  he  ascended  an  adjacent  hill  near  the  lake  for  the  very 
purpose  of  gaining  a  better  view  of  Capernaum.  From  that 
quarter  the  view  would  be  as  he  describes  it ;  embracing  the 
mountain  behind  the  town,  and  the  little  bay  on  the  south  of 
the  promontory  ;  by  reason  of  which,  and  of  the  general  curve 
by  which  the  shore  here  trends  northeast,  the  lake  appears  to  he, 
and  actually  does  lie,  on  the  south  of  the  promontory.  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks  will  be  apparent  on  consulting  not 
only  Kiepert's  map,  but  more  especially  those  of  Lieut.  Lynch 
and  of  M.  Isambert.1  All  these  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
render  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  Capernaum  of  Arculfus 
was  at  Khan  Minyeh. 

This  again  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  St. 
"Willibald,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  Arculfus.  From 
Tiberias  he  proceeded  along  the  lake  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum, 
where  was  a  house  and  a  great  wall.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Beth- 
saida,  where  was  a  church  ;  and  remaining  there  one  night,  he 
came  in  the  morning  to  Chorazin,  where  also  was  a  church. 
His  next  stage  was  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.8  This  narrative 
gives  us  distinctly  the  order  of  the  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and 
thus  fills  out  and  confirms  the  accounts  of  Jerome,  Antoninus, 
and  Arculfus.  The  Capernaum  of  them  all  was  obviously  at 
Khan  Minyeh. 

No  further  notice  of  Capernaum  occurs  until  late  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  when  the  Kurun  Hattin  had  now  become 
the  mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  is  usually  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Capernaum.  Thus  Eugesippus,  who  wrote  not 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  sayB  that 
"  the  descent  of  that  mountain,  where  our  Lord  preached  to  the 
multitudes,  was  two  miles  from  Capernaum/'3  Here  he  under- 
states the  distance  between  Khan  Minyeh  and  the  mouth  of 
"Wady  el-IIamam  ;  yet  in  so  doing  he  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
he  regarded  Capernaum  as  situated  at  the  former  spot. 

Of  the  like  tenor  is  the  language  of  Brocardus  near  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.    Having  spoken  of  the  mount  of  the 

1  The  latter  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc  .  .  .  ibi  fait  domus  et  moras  magna* . .  . 

de  Gt'*ogr.  Janv.  1854. — It  is  true,  that  Et  inde  pergebant  ad  Bethsaidam  ...  ibi 

Tell  Hum,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  seems  est  nunc  eoclesia.  Et  fllic  monentes  unam 

to  have  a  mountain  behind  it ;  but  it  is  noctem,   mane  pergebant  ad  Corozaim 

only  a  very  gradual   acclivity,   which  ...    ibi    fuit    eoclesia  Christianorom, 

reaches  its  elevation  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  etc*   Vita  St.  Willibaldi  §§  16,  17.  See 

At  Khan  Minyeh  the  steep  wall  rises  im-  also  in  Wright's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine, 

mediately,  and  leaves  but  a  narrow  space  p.  16  sq. 

between  it  and  tbe  bay.  •  "  Secundo  railliario  a  Capharnaum, 

*  "  Et  inde  (sc.  Tiberiade)  ibunt  circa  descensus  illius  montis  est,  in  quo  sermo- 

mare,  et  pergebant  secos  vicum  Magdalen®,  cinatus  est  ad  turbas     Eugesipp.  is  I* 

Et  veniebout  ad  ilium  vicum  Capharnaum  Allatii  Symmikta  p.  109. 
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Beatitudes,  be  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  at  its  foot  rises  a  fountain, 
which  some  dream  to  he  a  vein  of  the  Nile."  He  regards  it  as 
the  source  mentioned  by  Josephus  ;  but  whether  he  has  in  view 
the  Round  Fountain  or  'Ain  el-Barideh,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; 
for  he  immediately  adds,  that  at  twenty  paces  from  the  fountain 
and  by  the  lake,  is  the  place  where  Jesus  appeared  to  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  resurrection.  "  From  that  place  easterly  after  one 
league  (hour)  is  the  city  of  Capernaum,  formerly  glorious  ;  but 
now  a  humble  village,  containing  scarcely  seven  fishermen's 
huts." 1  This  again  is  decisive  as  to  the  position  of  the  Caper- 
naum of  that  day  at  Khan  Minyeh. 

Nearly  forty  years  after  Brocardus  thus  wrote,  Marinus 
Sanutus  (A.  D.  1321)  presented  to  the  pope  his  plan  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try. He  copies  almost  literally  what  Brocardus  says  of  the 
mount  where  our  Lord  preached  ;  and  of  the  fountain  at  its 
foot,  which  Marinus  says  was  thirty  paces  from  the  lake.* 
Then,  referring  to  his  map,  he  proceeds :  "  In  no.  xxi.  is 
Capernaum,  near  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at 
two  leagues'  (hours')  distance  ; "  meaning  obviously  two  hours 
from  the  northern  end.8  This  again  fixes  the  Capernaum  of  his 
day  at  Khun  Minyeh. 

The  testimony  of  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  is  brief, 
but  decisive  ;  since  he  names  the  place.  On  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum, he  says,  are  many  ruins,  and  a  miserable  diver  soriitm 
(Khan),  called  in  Arabic  Mentch  (Minyeh),  six  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake.4  This  ex- 
plains also  the  "  two  leagues"  of  Marinus  Sanutus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further.  The  amount  of  all 
this  series  of  testimony,  fairly  considered,  is  to  show,  that  from 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  down  to  Quaresmius,  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  regarded  as  known  ;  and,  by  the  better  class 


1  44  Ab  hoc  fonte  si  ieris  per  viginti 
passus  supra  mare  Galilsete,  est  locus  ubi 
<*hrisrus,  etc  .  .  .  Ab  eo  loco  orietitem 
versus  per  unaxn  leucam  est  Capernaum, 
eivitas  quondam  gloriosa,  sed  nunc  vicus 
hurailis,  vix  septcra  habens  casas  piscato- 
rum     Brocardus  c.  4.  p.  173. 

■  44  Ad  pedetn  ejus  oritur  fons,  juxta 
mare  Galiltea;  ad  xxx.  passus,  quam  dicunt 
venam  KilL"  Marin.  Sanut.  3.  14.  3.  p. 
247. 

*  41  In  xxi  est  Capharnaum,  prope  latus 
nquilonare  maris  Galilaue,  ad  duas  leu- 
<aa;"  ibid.  8.  4.  7.  p.  247.  The  phrase 
44  ad  dnas  leucaa  **  here  refers  to  prop* ; 
just  as  in  the  preceding  note  44  ad  xxx  pas- 
su* "  refers  to  juxta.  It  is  against  the  laws 


of  language  to  place  the  terminus  d  quo 
at  the  base  of  tlie  mountain  or  near  it ;  if 
so  meant,  the  clause  would  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  inde  or  the  like,  as  elsewhere.— 
Dr  Wikon  appeals  to  the  map  of  M.  Sa- 
nutus. This  is  rather  unsafe  ground ;  since 
on  his  map  he  puts  the  mount  of  Beati- 
tudes at  quite  a  distance  north  of  the  lake. 
It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Sanutus 
ever  saw  the  lake, 

*  44  In  presentia  in  illius  (sc.  Caphar- 
naump  situ  multie  rmnae  ccrnuntur,  et  mi- 
S'-rabile  diversorium  ...  A  loco  uude  Jor- 
danis  iufluit  in  mare  Galilxeic  dist&t  ad  sex 
millinria.  Arabice  Menich  nuncupatur." 
Quaresm.  II.  p.  868. 
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of  pilgrims  at  least,  was  held  to  be  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain  el-Ghuweir. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recapitulate  the  points  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  viz. 

That  Gennesaret  was  a  known  and  limited  tract. 

That,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  Capernaum  was  situated 
in  or  near  that  tract. 

That  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  go  to  fix  it 
near  'Ain  et-Tin. 

That  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  recognised 
there  by  all  the  more  intelligent  travellers. 

It  was  apparently  during  the  same  seventeenth  century,  that 
the  tradition  began  to  waver,  and  to  transfer  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum to  Tell  Hum.  The  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  Nau, 
about  A.  D.  1674. 1 

Bethsaida.  Besides  the  general  inference  from  the  name 
and  other  circumstances,  that  Bethsaida  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  we  have  (I  think)  already  dis- 
covered some  data,  by  which  to  assign  for  it  a  more  specific  po- 
sition. 

When  our  Lord  sent  away  the  disciples  from  the  place  where 
he  had  fed  the  five  thousand  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  tho 
lake,  Mark  relates  that  they  entered  into  a  boat  in  order  to  cross 
the  lake  to  Bethsaida ;  while  John  says,  they  departed  for 
Capernaum,  Being  driven  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind  and 
waves,  after  daybreak  Jesus  comes  to  them  walking  on  the 
water ;  they  land  in  the  tract  Gennesaret,  and  repair  to 
Capernaum.* 

Here  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mark  and  John  dis- 
appears at  once,  if  Bethsaida  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  if  the 
disciples  perhaps  intended  first  to  touch  at  the  former  place, 
before  landing  at  the  latter.  As  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  from  that 
quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Bethsaida  lay  north 
of  Capernaum. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  language  of  Jerome, 
where  he  says  that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Cho- 
razin,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake." '  He  probably 
here  names  Capernaum  first,  as  the  most  important ;  and  then 
Tiberias,  the  southernmost,  as  more  important  in  bis  day  than 
the  two  remaining  places  ;  one  of  which,  at  least,  was  then 
deserted.    As  neither  of  these  two  towns  are  ever  spoken  of,  in 

'  Nan,  Voyage  p.  572.    See  abore,  in  •  See  above,  p.  864.  n.  4. — Onomast. 

Vol.  H.  k  408.  [iii  800.]  art.  Bethsaida :  "  Civitas  est  GaUUeae . .  . 

•  Mark  6,  45.    John  6,  17.— Mark  6,  prope  stagnum  Geneaareth."  Eosebiu* 

53.   Matt.  14,  84.   John  6,  24.  25.  says:  wphs  if  rwj^iVj;  Ktw 
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Scripture  or  elsewhere,  as  in  any  connection  with  the  tract  of 
Gennesaret,  they  are  more  probably  to  be  sought  as  before,  on 
the  north  of  Capernaum. 

To  all  this  comes  the  direct  testimony  of  St.  Willibald 
already  quoted.1  He  passed  from  Tiberias  along  the  lake  by 
Magdala  to  Capernaum  ;  and  thence  to  Bethsaida,  where  he 
remained  over  night.  This  accords  with  and  confirms  the  infer- 
ence above  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  language  of  Jerome. 

We  have  found  Capernaum  at  Khan  Minyeh  ;  and  the 
problem  now  is,  to  find  a  place  corresponding  to  Bethsaida,  on 
the  shore  north  of  the  Khan,  and  not  far  distant  from  it. 
Such  a  place  is  et-Tabighah,  situated  on  the  shore  about  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Khan,  and  presenting  the  evidence 
of  its  antiquity  in  the  massive  Roman  reservoir  above  described, 
and  in  other  less  important  remains.* 

There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  for  fixing  upon  et-Ta- 
bighah  as  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.3 

Chobazin. — I  have  already  related  the  circumstances,  which 
forbid  me  to  regard  the  trivial  remains  at  Kerazeh  as  repre- 
senting the  site  of  the  ancient  Chorazin.4 

On  the  other  hand,  both  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  appear  to 
have  been  places  of  importance.  Bethsaida  is  expressly  called 
a  city}  Chorazin  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that  our  Lord 
"  began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works 
were  done."  •  These  cities,  both  there  and  in  the  other  passage, 
were  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum.  In  the  same  con- 
nection, Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  are  contrasted  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon ;  showing  not  indeed  that  they  were  large  cities  like 
those,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  merely  inconsiderable 
villages.  It  would  seem,  that  the  three,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin,  were  at  that  epoch,  and  before  the  building  up  of 
Tiberias,  the  chief  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and  our  Lord,  residing 
in  Capernaum,  showed  forth  his  mighty  works  chiefly  in  those 
three  places,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

1  See  above,  p.  3561  be  of  much  weight     And  further,  it 

*  See  above,  pp.  845,  346.  does  not  appear  from  Seetzen's  narrative, 

*  Bitter  places  Bethsaida  at  Khan  Min-  that  ho  learned  this  name  from  his  guides 
yeh ;  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Seetzen,  at  alL  More  probably  be  obtained  it  from 
who  it  supposed  to  have  heard  there  the  the  Greek  bishop  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  with 
name  Bat-Szaida  from  his  guides  ;  Erdk.  whom  he  lodged  at  Hasbeiya;  from  whom 
XV.  pp.  333-335.  See  above,  Vol.  II.  p.  too,  doubtless,  he  learned  that  Tell  Hum 
405.  xl  3.  [iii.  p.  296.  n.] — The  suggestion,  was  Capernaum,  and  that  Chorazin  was 
that  the  testimony  of  those  guides,  who  east  of  the  lake;  Reisen,  Berl.  1854,  Bd. 
came  from  the  eastern  aide  of  the  lake,  L  pp.  844,  345,  comp.  pp.  323,  327. 
might  rest  on  ancient  tradition,  which  had  *  See  above,  p.  347. 

been  for  centuries  lost  among  the  peoplo       *  John  1,  46. 

on  the  west  of  the  lake,  is  too  fanciful  to      *  Matt  11,  21 ;  comp.  Luke  10,  18. 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome  merely  speak  of  Chorazin  in  their  day 
as  deserted  ;  it  lay  two  Roman  miles  from  Capernaum,  but  the 
direction  is  not  given.1  But  Jerome  elsewhere  says  expressly, 
that  all  these  towns  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  ;  and  he 
apparently  names  Chorazin  as  the  northernmost.*  To  the  same 
purpose  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Willibald  already  quoted  above.1 
He  passed  from  Tiberias  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin  in  succession ;  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  The  slight  mention  of  Chorazin  by  Brocardus  likewise 
places  it  on  the  northeast  of  Capernaum,  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake.4 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  considerations,  and  regarding 
the  site  of  Capernaum  as  at  Khan  Minyeh,  I  am  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  site  of  Chorazin  is  to  be  sought  at 
Tell  Hum.  It  was  a  Jewish  city ;  and  the  remains  of  its 
splendid  synagogue  testify  to  its  ancient  importance,  even  as 
contrasted  with  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Thus  with  the  remains  of  the  three  ancient  sites  still  seen 
along  the  shore,  Khan  Minyeh,  et-Tabighah,  and  Tell  Hum,  we 
are  able,  on  something  more  than  merely  probable  grounds,  to 
connect  the  names  of  the  three  lost  ancient  cities,  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin.8 

Should  any  one  still  be  disposed  to  lay  weight  upon  the  name 
Kcrazeh,  as  having  some  possible  connection  with  the  ancient 
Chorazin  ;  let  him  consider,  whether,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
town  upon  the  shore,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  may  not  have 
retired  to  that  spot,  and  there  built  up  a  village  bearing  the  same 
name.  A  complete  analogy  for  such  an  hypothesis  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  on  the  shore  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  site  are  still  seen 
on  the  plain  near  the  sea ;  while  its  modern  representative,  the 

1  Onomast.  art  Chorozaim.    As  in  the  which  is  not  Galilee,  bat  was  beyond  Jor- 

case  of  Capernaum,  Eusebius  here  calls  dan;  B.  J.  2.  9.  1,  'O  fiir  (*fAflnroj)  .  .  . 

Chorazin  a  village,  k«m1    Jerome,  oppi-  ktI(*i  YLauar&ptiay,  k&v  rp  «tdV«  TavKarrrucy 

dum. — The  reading  of  the  Greek  is  erro-  'Jovktdta.    In  like  manner  Pliny  and  *Je- 

neously  twelve  (iff)  miles;  while  that  of  rome  both  speak  of  Jnlias  as  east  of  the  Jor- 

.lerome,  on  any  of  the  various  theories,  dan;  eg.  Plin.  II.  N.  5.  15,  "Jordanes 

••an  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  in  lacum  se  fundi t .  .  .  am  amis  ctrcamftep- 

to  the  truth.  turn  oppidis,  ab  orient*  Juliado  ot  Hippo." 

'  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Esa.  ix.  1,  p.  88,  ed.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matt.  xvi.  13,  44  Philip- 
Mart.  "Lacum  Gencsareth,  in  cujus  litore  pus  ...  ex  nomine  Alias  ejus  (Angusti) 
Capernaum  et  Tiberias  ct  Bethsaida  et  Juliadcm  trant  Jordanrtn  extruxit.w  But 
Chorozaim  site  shit"  M.  De  Saulcy  in  a  slashing  style  of  criti- 

1  See  above,  p  35  C.  cism  extends  Gaulonitis  to  the  west  of  the 

4  "  Proinde  a  civitate  Corozaim  et  ostio  lake  ;  thinks  Pliny  was  mistaken  ;  and  re- 

fluvii  Jordanis  contra   aquiloucm,"  etc  fers  the  Julias  of  Jerome  to  Herod's  Julias 

Brocar.lus  c  4.  p.  173.  in  Perea,  although  Jerome  is  expre**lv 

*  M.  De  Saulcy  assumes,  that  Tell  Hum  speaking  of  that  built  by  Philip.  S«V 

was  the  site  of  Julias,  the  northern  Beth-  more  above  in  Vol.  II.  p.  318.  n.  8.  flii. 

taida ;  Narrat  H  p.  489  sq.    But  Jose-  308.  n.  8. J 
ihus  places  Julias  in  lower  Guuluuitis, 
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village  Sttrafend,  lies  at  a  distance  upon  the  hills  back  of  the 
plain.1 


We  set  off  from  Bir  Ker&zeh  at  1.40,  taking  a  course  about 
K.  30°  W.  in  order  to  strike  a  road  leading  from  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  to  Safed.  This  was  said  to  pass  not  far  from  Jubb 
Yusuf,  where  our  muleteers  were  to  wait  for  us.  We  would 
gladly  have  taken  the  route  by  the  ruins,  and  so  up  along  the 
main  valley  ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  path  in  that  direction. 
We  rose  gradually  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  1.55  came  out  upon 
the  higher  open  region.*  At  2.10  we  came  to  our  former  road 
(in  1838)  from  the  lake  to  Safed,  and  turned  into  it  on  a  course 
about  N.  70°  W.  At  2.25  we  crossed  one  of  the  heads  of  the  val- 
ley we  had  ascended  from  Tell  Hftm,  here  running  about  S.  20°  E. 
and  ten  minutes  later  descended  into  the  other  and  main  head, 
coming  down  from  the  very  base  of  the  higher  Safed  hills.  Rising 
upon  the  other  side  we  came  at  2.55  to  the  Damascus  road, 
which  comes  up  from  Khdn  Minyeh  by  KMn  Jubb  Yusuf,  and 
passes  on  to  the  bridge  below  the  Huleh.  Here  we  waited  fifteen 
minutes,  while  a  messenger  brought  up  the  muleteers  from  the 
Kh&n,  some  half  a  mile  distant. 

At  3.10  we  set  off  again  on  the  northern  road.  The  path  to 
the  bridge  soon  diverged  on  the  right.  We  kept  along  on  a 
direct  course  near  the  higher  hills ;  and,  recrossing  the  main 
head  of  the  valley  above  mentioned,  had  it  upon  our  left  as  we 
gradually  ascended.  It  here  has  the  Safed  mountain  for  its 
western  bank.*  As  we  reached  the  higher  tract,  we  had  again 
traces  of  a  limestone  formation  ;  almost  the  only  stones  not  vol- 
canic, which  we  had  seen  since  Lubieh,  except  the  precipices  of 
Wady  Ham&m.  Near  the  highest  point  we  fell  in  with  a  large 
black  snake,  three  feet  or  more  long,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  the 
country. 

On  coming  in  view  of  the  lake  of  the  Huleh,  the  road  descends 
gradually  to  the  plain  along  its  shore.  After  following  this  road 
for  a  time,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  ascending  reached  at 
4.20  the  village  of  Ja'uneh.  It  lies  nearly  midway  up  the  de- 
clivity of  the  western  mountain  ;  and  is  one  of  the  four  villages, 
which  occupy  this  declivity,  overlooking  the  Ard  el-Khait  and 
the  lake  of  the  Huleh  beyond.  Here,  indeed,  we  could  overlook 
both  the  lakes  ;  and  could  see  that  the  Huleh  was  the  highest 
by  some  hundreds  of  feet,  as  it  seemed.    The  village  of  Ja'uneh 

1  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  474,  475.  [  iiL  412,    Hattin  223°.   We  were  now  upon  high 


»  Beaiing8  at  1.G5  :  Tiberias  195°.  Bir  «  Bearings  at  3.45:  Tiberias  184. 
Ker  ixeh  217%  i  m.    Mejdcl  212\    Kurn    Khan  192  . 
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is  Btill  south  of  the  upper  lake.  A  Wady  with  a  small  stream 
descends  on  the  south  of  the  village.  Another  village,  Fir'im, 
lies  on  the  north,  about  a  mile  distant,  with  a  Wady  of  the  same 
name  just  beyond,  which  descends  to  the  lake.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
was  here  seen  in  all  his  majesty.  The  snows  and  ice  upon  his 
crown  were  much  diminished,  since  we  last  saw  him  in  April.1 

In  one  of  the  lanes  of  Ja'uneh  I  came  upon  the  broken  shaft 
of  a  granite  column,  still  standing.  On  a  garden  wall  near  by 
was  a  capital  of  limestone,  of  the  Jewish  type,  that  is,  a  sort  of 
Doric  with  parallel  rings.  It  once  belonged,  probably,  to  a  syna- 
gogue. 

In  the  Khait  there  is  an  encampment  of  Turkmans,  chiefly  at 
el-Mflntdr  ;  they  are  said  to  have  remained  here  from  former 
times,  and  keep  themselves  distinct.  There  is  also  an  encamp- 
ment of  Kurds.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  various  tribes  of 
Arabs  dwelling  in  tents. — The  Jisr  Ben&t  Ya'kob  seemed  to  be 
about  five  miles  distant.  It  was  not  here  visible,  nor  its  Khan  ; 
but  we  could  see  the  road  passing  up  from  it,  and  leading  across 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Both  yesterday  and  to  day  we  passed  several  fields  of  grain 
in  the  process  of  harvesting,  while  others  near  by  were  yet  quite 
green.  This  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  earlier  sowing 
of  the  former.    The  earlier  the  seed-time,  the  earlier  the  harvest. 

During  the  day  I  had  found  myself  quite  unwell,  and 
reached  Ja'uneh  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  The  complaint 
increased  from  day  to  day ;  and  afterwards  detained  me  for 
several  days  at  H&sbeiya. 

Wednesday y  May  19th. — We  sent  off  the  muleteers  by  the 
road  along  the  plain  ;  intending  ourselves  to  take  a  route  lying 
above  the  foot  of  the  mountains  along  the  line  of  villages.  Our 
object  in  this  was  to  visit  a  site  of  ruins,  called  Kasyun,  of 
which  we  had  several  times  heard,  even  as  far  back  as  at  Kefr 
Bir'im. 

Leaving  Ja'uneh  at  6.20,  we  came  at  6.45  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Fir'im  ;  the  village  being  above  us  on  the  left,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  On  the  way  we  started  up  an  immense 
hawk  or  vulture,  with  yellow  breast  and  black  wings,  as  large  as 
a  middle  sized  dog.  Our  Arabs  called  it  Atab.  At  7  o'clock 
we  were  at  Mughar,  the  third  village  ;  and  passed  directly  under 
it.  We  saw  here  columns  in  a  wall,  and  sepulchral  excavations. 
Here  Jebel  Sunnin  came  in  sight ;  having  on  it  apparently  more 


1  Bearings  at  Ja'uneh :  Fir'im  5".  Mo-  '  Bearings  from  Mughar :  cl-Mankuli- 
ghar  25*.  South  end  of  lake  54°.  Tell  el-  bch  155°.  el-M&ntar  109°.  Tellel-Fer** 
Fcras,  beyond  the  Jordan,  95*.  Jebel  esh-    100°.    South  end  of  lake  60'.  North  end 


snow  than  Hermon.*    At  7.15  was 


Sheikh  36%   el-MuntAr  88°. 
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lying  nearer  indeed  to  the  next  village,  but  used  only  by 
Mughar. 

We  came  at  7.25  to  Kflb&'a,  the  largest  of  the  four  villages, 
situated  on  a  projecting  point  between  two  small  Wadys.  Wo 
passed  back  of  it,  where  on  the  ridge  was  a  small  pond  of  water 
collected  from  a  fountain.  At  7.37  was  the  fountain  of  Kfiba'a, 
and  a  sepulchre  in  a  large  rock  near  by.  We  now  came  to  the 
deep  Wady  Lauz,  and  descended  its  steep  grassy  declivity, 
crossing  the  water-bed  at  7.45.  It  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
a  ravine,  which  was  seen  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  After  ascending  the  northern  bank,  we  almost 
immediately  descended  again  into  Wady  'Amukah,  a  deep 
ravine  coming  down  from  8.  70°  W.  and  uniting  just  above  us 
with  another  one  on  the  north.  On  its  northern  side,  a  little 
east  of  us,  was  a  Tell  called  Mughr  en-Namar,  from  caves  near 
it.  Crossing  the  water-bed  at  8.07,  we  ascended  and  kept  along 
as  before,  over  low  spurs  and  shallow  Wadys.  At  8.35  we 
reached  Marus,  the  ruin  of  a  small  village  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  like  those  behind  us,  with  a  tank  now  dry.  A  few  olive 
trees  and  fig  trees  around  it  seemed  to  show,  that  it  had  not 
been  long  desolate.  There  was  here  also  a  small  arable  tract. 
We  were  now  nearly  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  which 
bore  N.  87°  E. 

Passing  on  and  crossing  another  ravine,  we  saw  at  8.50  two 
sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocks  ;  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  the  site 
called  Kasyun.  Having  so  often  heard  of  these  ruins,  we  were 
disappointed  in  finding  only  the  remains  of  a  common  town, 
larger  indeed  than  Marus,  but  like  it  built  of  unhewn  stones, 
and  now  thickly  overgrown  with  thistles.  There  was  also  a 
tank  now  without  water.  The  declivity  in  front  descends  to 
Wady  Hendaj,  here  coming  out  from  the  W.  N.  W.  of  which  in- 
deed it  forms  the  high  southwestern  side.  The  Hendaj  is  joined 
not  far  above  by  Wady  'Uba,  which  is  just  north  of  Kasyun.1 — 
I  afterwards  learned  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Porter  of  Damascus,  that 
he  and  Dr  Paulding  once  passed  up  from  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Hendaj  to  Safed.  After  ascending  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they 
came  to  a  site  of  ruins  on  the  southern  side,  for  which  they 
heard  no  name  ;  but  found  columns  as  of  a  temple,  and  also  an 
upright  stone  three  feet  high  with  a  Greek  inscription,  which 
they  did  not  copy.  This  spot  could  only  have  been  Kasyun ; 
though  we  saw  there  no  columns  nor  inscriptions.  The  col- 
umns, not  improbably,  may  have  been  those  of  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. 

Around  Kasyun  is  an  arable  tract  larger  than  that  at 

rl  Sunnln  20\  Tell  el-Hurriweb,  just  1  Bearings  at  Kiuvun:  Marus  191°. 
orer 'Ain  HellubAh  19°.  South  end  of  upper  lake  95 \ 
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Marus.  Our  ride  thus  far  to-day  had  been  quite  an  uncomfort- 
able one,  mostly  without  a  path  and  through  tracts  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  many  thistles.  The  region  is  one  of 
hills  and  spurs,  considerably  elevated  above  the  plain,  but  having 
much  higher  mountains  towards  the  west. 

There  being  no  road  to  the  north  across  Wady  Hendaj,  wo 
now,  at  9.10,  turned  down  eastward  into  the  mouth  of  that 
valley,  descending  first  over  a  gentle  cultivated  slope  and  then 
by  a  very  steep  declivity  ;  in  all  not  less  than  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  the  bottom  at  9.35, 
and  found  a  fine  limpid  stream  of  water.  Farther  up,  the  Wady 
is  called  el-Mu'addamiyeh,  and  has  its  beginning  near  el-Jish.1 
We  followed  down  the  brook  to  the  plain.  A  travelled  road 
passes  up  the  valley,  coming  apparently  from  the  Jisr  Benat 
Ya'kob.  Crossing  the  point  of  the  left  hand  hill  at  9.55,*  we 
turned  to  the  left  on  a  northern  road  ;  and  at  10  o'clock  came 
to  a  fork  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  road  from  the  Ji6r  to  Kedes. 
Here  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  We  followed  the  Kedes  road ; 
and  at  10.10  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  which  here  again  ran 
quite  down  to  the  lake.*  Our  course  was  about  northwest. 
The  plain  along  the  lake  is  fertile,  and  differs  from  the  Ghor  in 
being  productive  without  irrigation. 

In  ascending  the  hills,  we  rose  first  to  a  small  fertile  plain  ; 
and  then  again  to  another  larger;  forming  two  steps  of  the 
ascent.  The  second  is  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  breaks  down 
to  the  Huleh  through  a  gap  ;  this  at  11  o'clock  bore  east, 
and  is  a  little  south  of  Mellahah.  Here  we  began  to  climb 
the  still  higher  hills  in  the  northwest ;  from  which,  as  we 
ascended,  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake.  At  11.15  we  came  out  upon  the  high  plain  or  plateau  of 
Kedes  ;  and  had  on  our  left,  S.  60°  W.  a  prominent  Tell  with 
ruins,  called  Khuraibeh.  We  turned  off,  without  a  path,  to 
visit  it. 

On  approaching  the  foot  of  the  Tell  we  came  upon  an  oil- 
press  of  former  days.  We  ascended  from  the  north ;  and  here, 
not  far  above  the  base,  was  an  ancient  sepulchre  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  lower  (northern)  side  of  a  sunken  rock  had  been 
laid  bare,  and  hewn  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  surface  ;  in 
this  was  a  door,  with  an  inclined  plane  leading  down  to  it ; 
while  upon  the  rock  above  was  a  cyclopean  wall.  We  saw 
no  other  tombs.  We  reached  the  top  at  11.40.  The  place  is 
high  and  sightly ;  overlooking  the  deep  and  rugged  Wady 

1  See  Vol.  II.  p.  446.  [iii.  370.]  Bedowy  rums  along  the  low  bill*  which 

1  At  9.65,  el-HurrAweh  bore  1ST,  bound  the  bottom  laud  of  the  plain  oa  the 

»  Bearings  at  10.10:  Chiftlih  144°,  3  south, 
in.    Wukkas  172°,  2  m.    These  are  two 
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Hendaj  on  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  Kedes  towards  the 
north,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plain  of  the  Huleh 
north  of  it.  Wady  Hendaj  breaks  down  just  above  between  lofty 
precipices.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tell  on  the  north,  is  a  strip  of 
lower  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  some  fifty  feet 
or  more  below  the  plain  of  Kedes.  It  has  on  the  north  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  is  drained  to  the  Hendaj  by  a  Wady  on  the  west 
of  the  Tell. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Tell  are  many  large  heaps  of  stones. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  large  and  squared,  but  not  hewn.  We 
saw  neither  bevelled  stones,  nor  columns.  Most  of  the  stones, 
apparently,  had  often  been  built  up  into  houses  of  different 
epochs.  Here  also  were  two  oil-presses  ;  or,  rather,  one  of  them 
was  perhaps  the  vat  for  receiving  the  oil ;  it  was  round  and  deep, 
and  lower  and  smaller  than  the  press.  These  presses  show,  that 
the  olive  was  once  extensively  cultivated  here  ;  while  now  not 
an  olive  tree  is  seen.  Many  oaks  (Baluta)  are  scattered  round 
about.1 

This  Tell  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  Dr  Smith  when  at  Kedcs 
in  1844  ;  and  I  had  formerly  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  it 
might  not  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hazor  of  Naphtali.3 
We  had  now  come  hither  to  examine  this  point  upon  the  spot. 
The  Hazor  of  Naphtali 3  was  obviously  the  Hazor  of  Jabin  ;  who 
gathered  many  kings  together  against  J oshua  to  the  waters  of 
Merom,  the  present  lake  of  the  Huleh  ;  but  was  discomfited  by 
that  leader,  and  Hazor  burned  with  fire.4  This  account  pre- 
supposes that  Hazor  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  ;  and  Jose- 
phus  says  expressly,  that  it  "  lay  over  the  lake  Semechonitis,"  as 
he  names  it.5  At  a  later  period  another  Jabin  of  Hazor  op- 
pressed Israel,  whose  armies  were  discomfited  by  Deborah  and 
Barak.6  The  same  Hazor,  apparently,  was  fortified  by  Solomon.7 
We  read,  further,  that  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  "  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria  came  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-be th- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria."8  Tiglath-pilcser  came  from  the  north,  and  Ijon, 
Abel,  Kedesh,  and  Gilead,  are  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  known  to  lie,  from  north  to  south.  Hence  arises  a 
very  strong  presumption,  that  Hazor,  being  mentioned  next  to 

1  Bearings  from  Tell  Khuraibeh :  Kedes  *  Josh.  11,  1-18. 

4'.  el-Hurraweh  67\  Tell  el-Feras  117°.  *  Jos.  Antt  5.  5.  1,  if  'Actyov  *6\tcn 

North  end  of  lake  87°.  South  end  of  lake  .  .  .  afrr^  8)  inrtpKureu  rijj  2<^(xMmTl^0S 

1 16".  'Alma  242°.   Wady  Henduj,  course  Aljunis. 

above,  242°.  •  Judg.  o.  4. 

3  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1847.  p.  403.  T  1  K.  9, 15. 

Comp.  Biblioth.  Sac  1846.  pp.  212,  218.  •  2  K  15,  29. 

•  Josh.  19,  3G. 
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Kedesh,  was  not  far  distant  from  it  towards  the  south.  This 
again  is  strengthened  by  the  enumeration  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
Naphtali  in  the  reverse  order,  from  south  to  north,  viz.  "  Ham- 
math,  Rakkath,  and  Chinnereth,  and  Adamah,  and  Bamah,  and 
Hazor,  and  Kedesh."  1  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this 
Hazor  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser,  except  historically 
by  J oscphus  as  above  cited. 

So  far  as  the  situation  is  concerned,  no  spot  could  correspond 
more  completely  to  the  data  above  collected,  than  this  Tell  It 
overlooks  the  lake  and  plain  of  the  Huleh,  being  nearly  opposite 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  former ;  it  is  distant  one  hour 
from  Kedes  towards  the  south  ;  and  is  in  itself  a  position  of 
great  strength.  The  present  indefinite  name  4  Ruins/  affords 
no  clew.  The  main  objection  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  fortifications  and  of  large  structures  ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  place  was  destroyed  before  the  Jewish 
exile,  and  never  afterwards  built  up  ;  except,  according  to  what 
now  appears,  as  an  agricultural  village.  That  it  was  once  a 
large  place,  is  evident.  The  sepulchre  marks  high  antiquity, 
wealth,  and  probable  rank  ;  while  the  structures  which  now  give 
distinction  to  Kedes  are  of  a  far  later  date.  I  am  therefore  led 
to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  this  objection  ;  and  am  disposed  to 
rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  spot  was  the  site  of  the  Hazor 
of  Naphtali. 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  this  way  the  regal  cities  of 
Hazor  and  Kedes  would  be  brought  too  near  each  other,  let 
him  remember  the  analogous  cases  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo, 
Gibeah  and  Ramah,  Bethel  and  Ai. 

We  had  already  examined  two  places,  bearing  names  some- 
what similar  to  Hazor,  and  we  afterwards  visited  a  third  on  the 
east  of  Banias.*  But  neither  of  them  correspond  at  all  with  the 
historical  notices,  which  must  determine  the  site  of  Hazor. 

Leaving  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  11.55,  we  descended 
towards  the  northwest,  and  continued  on  in  tliat  direction  till 
we  struck  a  road  to  Kedes  on  the  west  of  the  rocky  eminence 
above  mentioned.  We  now  kept  on  through  the  plain,  and  at 
12.50  dismounted  at  the  northern  fountain  of  Kedes.  The 
village  was  west  of  us,  on  its  hill ;  and  we  did  not  ascend  to  it, 

Kedes  is  situated  upon  a  rather  high  ridge,  which  juts  out 
about  E.  S.  E.  from  the  western  hills.  Towards  the  south  this 
ridge  is  separated  from  the  high  plain  by  a  Wady  or  strip  of 
lower  plain  ;  in  which,  under  the  village,  is  a  copious  fountain 
of  limpid  water.    The  village  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 

1  Josh.  19,  35-37.  St.    For  the  Wely  of  Sheikh  Othman  d- 

*  See  above  for  H.izzAr,  pp.  62,  63.    For    Hazury,  see  under  May  27th. 
Khirbet  Haz&r  and  Tell  Ilazfir,  see  p. 
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ridge,  a  sort  of  Tell.  East  of  this  there  is  an  offset  in  the  ridge, 
and  then  another  lower  Tell ;  and  still  a  low  ridge  runs  out  from 
the  foot  of  the  latter,  ending  in  a  rocky  bluff  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  further  east.  The  whole  plain  north  and  east  of 
the  village,  and  for  some  distance  also  towards  the  southeast,  is 
lower  than  the  plain  further  south  by  some  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  fountain  at  which  we  stopped  is  north  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
tract  a  little  elevated  above  the  lower  plain.  The  latter  is  shut 
in  by  low  hills  on  the  east.  At  a  point  nearly  east  of  the  village, 
a  Wady  seems  to  break  down  through  them  to  the  Huleh ;  but 
iny  companion,  who  was  here  in  April  1844,  passed  that  way, 
and  found  that  the  plain  has  no  outlet.  That  portion  of  it 
was  then  covered  with  water,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  drying 
up.1  This  line  of  hills  shuts  out  Kedes  from  any  view  of  the 
Huleh  ;  but  we  could  see  over  them  the  extensive  table  land  of 
Jeidur  beyond  the  Huleh  ;  while  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  rose  in  full 
grandeur  before  us." 

The  whole  eastern  declivity,  from  the  high  region  east  of 
Bint  Jebeil  to  the  Huleh,  is  understood  to  descend  by  four  steps, 
with  three  intervening  plateaus.  The  first  of  these  latter  is  the 
valley  or  plain  at  the  head  of  which  is  'Aithernn,  and  which  is 
drained  to  the  Litany.  The  next  is  the  plain  north  of  Mali- 
kiyeh,  said  to  be  drained  to  that  of  Kedes.  The  third  is  the 
plain  of  Kedes  itself;  from  which  there  is  a  great  and  steep 
descent  to  the  Huleh. 

The  site  of  Kedes  is  a  splendid  one,  well  watered  and  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  plains.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the  region,  that  the  water  of 
both  the  fountains  is  unwholesome.  At  the  time  of  our  former 
journey,  in  1838,  the  village  was  said  to  be  deserted.  In  1844 
Dr  Smith  found  it  occupied  by  people  from  Hauran,  who  had 
moved  over  a  few  months  previously.  In  the  village  he  saw  one 
or  two  prostrate  columns  ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  no  other  traces 
of  antiquity.3 

The  remains  of  antiquity  lie  mainly  on  the  plain  below  the 
village,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  fountain.  Round  about 
the  fountain  itself  are  quite  a  number  of  sarcophagi,  some  of 
which  are  used  as  drinking-t roughs.  They  are  all  hewn  smooth, 
both  inside  and  outside,  but  not  sculptured.  East  of  the 
fountain  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  structures,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  of  good  workmanship.  The  easternmost  is  the 
Largest.    Its  walls  are  standing  ;  and  in  its  eastern  front  is  a 

»  E.  Smith  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  May  1849,  53°.    Tell  el-Fcras  122°.  el-Khuraibeh 

p.  876.  186°.    Benit  195°. 

'  Bearings  from  Kedes,  taken  in  1844  :       ■  Biblioth.  Sac.  ib.  p.  375. 
Jebel  eah-Sheikh  60°.    Castle  of  Baui&s 
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large  portal,  with  smaller  side  portals.  We  saw  no  columns, 
but  noticed  Corinthian  capitals  among  the  ruins.  The  whole 
character  of  this  structure  and  of  its  architecture  is  decidedlv 
Jewish  ;  resembling  entirely  that  of  the  edifices  we  had  seen  at 
Kefr  Bir'im,  Meiron,  Irbid,  and  Tell  Hum.  It  was  once  a  syn- 
agogue. 

The  western  edifice  is  smaller,  and  built  on  a  different  plan. 
It  is  square,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  an  orna- 
mented portal  towards  the  south.  From  this  portal  a  vault  with 
a  round  arch  runs  through  the  building  to  the  north  wall  ;  and 
another  similar  one  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Whether  there 
was  once  a  dome,  we  could  not  determine.  At  the  side  of  tho 
portal  is  a  small  niche.  This  structure,  too,  I  was  led  to  regard 
as  probably  Jewish  ;  both  from  the  general  style  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  from  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  delineations  wc 
have  of  Jewish  tombs.1 

Between  these  two  structures  are  several  large  and  remark- 
able sarcophagi.  They  stand  parallel  to  each  other  on  a  raised 
pedestal  or  platform,  five  or  6ix  feet  high.  That  on  the  west  is 
double  ;  that  is,  two  sarcophagi  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
one  huge  block,  having  a  single  cover  for  both,  which  is  sculp- 
tured to  represent  scales.  That  on  the  east  is  precisely  similar 
in  its  general  form.  The  third  is  single  ;  and  probably  a  fourth 
once  occupied  the  space  now  vacant.  The  outside  of  these  sarco- 
phagi was  once  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures ;  but  the 
action  of  the  weather  has  so  worn  upon  the  stone,  that  the 
figures  cannot  now  be  made  out.  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction, 
that  these  likewise  were  Jewish  tombs. 

Kedesh  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  of  a  Canaanitish  king, 
subdued  by  Joshua  ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.8  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Barak ;  and  being  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  carried  away  into  captivity.3  After  the  exile  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  books,  as  still  existing ;  *  and 
Joscphus  speaks  of  it,  under  the  name  Cydoessa,  as  a  strong  and 
populous  inland  town  of  the  Tyrians.5  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
call  it  Cydissus ;  and  place  it  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Tyre 
and  near  to  Paneas.6 

We  hear  no  more  of  Kedesh  until  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
when  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  He  found  here  no 
Jews  ;  but  several  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints  ;  and  among  them 
that  of  Barak/    Later  Jewish  itineraries  place  here  also  the 

1  Especially  in  » Jichus  ha-Abot,'  Car-  ■  Judg  4,  6.-2  K.  15,  29. 

inoly  p.  433  sq.  4  1  Mace  11,  63.  73.    Tob.  1,  2. 

*  Josh.  12,  22.— Josh.  19,  37.    Joseph.  •  Gr.  wp6s  KuSoutitcms,  Jos.  B.  J.  4.  2.  3L 

Antt  T>.  1.  24.— Josh.  20,  7.    21,  32.    1  •  Ouoinast.  art.  Cede*. 

Cur.  G,  76.  T  Ikig.  of  Tud.  I.  p.  82. 
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tombs  of  Deborah  and  Jael.1  Brocardus  speaks  of  Kedesh  in 
terms  appropriate  to  the  present  day.'  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  since  been  visited  by  Frank  travellers,  until  the  present 
century.  We  heard  of  it  in  1838,  when  at  Benit ;  and  were 
told,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  a  few 
years  before.'  Bertou  was  there  the  same  year,  soon  after  we 
left  Syria.1  Major  Robe  passed  this  way  in  1841,  and  Dr  Smith 
in  1844."  But  none  of  these,  except  the  latter,  have  given  any 
description  of  the  place. 

Setting  off  from  the  fountain  of  Redes  at  2.20,  we  went 
north  through  the  low  plain,  by  a  road  much  obstructed  by 
thistles.  We  came  at  2.40  to  the  hills,  among  which  we 
entered  by  a  Wady  coming  from  a  little  west  of  north.  Five 
minutes  within  the  Wady  was  a  well  with  water.  At  2.55  the 
main  branch  of  the  valley  came  down  from  the  left ;  and  at  a 
bend,  on  its  high  western  side,  facing  us,  was  the  village  of 
Buleida.  This  branch  was  said  to  drain  the  whole  tract  lying 
east  of  the  valley  descending  from  'Atherun.  We  now  ascended 
out  of  the  valley,  very  steeply,  on  the  west  of  a  smaller  branch  ; 
and  came  out  at  3.05  upon  a  fine  arable  tract  of  table  land,  near 
to  several  very  large  and  fine  Butm  trees.6  We  continued 
ascending  gradually  through  this  tract  towards  the  north  ;  and 
then  descending  a  little  came  at  3.40  to  the  extensive  village  of 
Meis,  called  also  Meis  el-JebeL  The  road  from  'Akka  to  Has- 
beiya  passes  through  this  place,  falling  into  ours  a  little  on  the 
south  of  the  village. 

The  village  is  separated  into  two  parts,  west  and  east,  by  a 
shallow  depression,  in  which  we  pitched  our  tent.  Southwest  of 
the  village  was  a  fine  pond  of  rain  water,  at  which  the  herds 
were  drinking.  This  water  is  used  also  by  the  inhabitants ; 
though  there  was  said  to  be  a  good  fountain  in  a  valley  north  of 
the  village.  The  whole  region  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country, 
lying  east  of  the  district  around  Tibnln,  and  connected  with  it. 
The  village  too  is  large,  and  looked  thrifty ;  and  the  people 
seemed  comparatively  comfortable. 

Thursday,  May  2(Hh. — We  left  Meis  at  6.10,  going  down 
immediately  into  a  small  plain  or  basin  on  the  north,  extending 
from  west  to  east ;  which  was  said  to  have  no  outlet,  and  to 
become  a  lake  in  winter.    It  was  now  under  cultivation.  The 

'  Cannoly,  pp.  264,  878,  450.  •  Biblioth.  Sacr.  1848.  p.  11.— Ibid. 

■  Brocard.  c  7.  p.  178,  "Cedes  Neph-  1849,  p.  874  eq. 
talim,  quae  .  .  .  abundat  omnibua  bonia.       '  Bearings  at  8.05 :  el-Hurrflweh  154°. 

Monatrantur  illic  magna  ruiiue,  et  sepulchre  Tell  el-Feraa  127°.    Kedea  180°.  Klin- 

pulcherrima  antiquornm.*  raibeh  183°.    Muheibtb  305°.  Buleida 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  439.  [iii.  855.]  W.  4  m.— Bearing  at  3.20:  Muhcibib  W. 

•  Bull,  de  la  Soc  de  Geogr.  Sept  1889,  —At  3.35,  Khuraibeb  bore  181°. 
p.  144. 
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region  here  is  high,  and  too  cold  for  the  raising  of  cotton.  The 
hills  before  us  were  covered  with  oak  trees.  At  6.30  and  6.35 
we  passed  the  heads  of  two  Wadys,  going  westward  to  another, 
called  Wady  el-Jemal,  which  runs  to  the  Litany.  At  7  o'clock 
we  had  an  extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  including  the 
fortress  of  Tibnin.1  Continuing  to  ascend,  we  came  at  7.15  to 
the  brow  south  of  Hunin,  commanding  a  wide  and  noble  view 
of  the  Huleh  below  us  on  the  right* 

The  prospect  was  a  splendid  one.  In  the  far  distance  J" ebel 
Sunnin  was  visible,  with  much  snow  still  upon  it.  Near  at 
hand,  overagainst  us  in  the  northeast,  was  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
having  strips  of  snow  and  ice  ranning  down  from  the  summit,  ap- 
parently in  ravines. 

The  whole  plain  of  the  Huleh  was  before  us,  cultivated  quite 
down  to  the  marsh ;  and  more  extensive  than  both  marsh  and 
lake  together.  We  thought  we  could  here  trace  clearly  the 
various  streams  flowing  through  the  plain,  and  distinguish 
accurately  their  points  of  junction.  These  I  carefully  noted  ; 
but  the  subsequent  result  taught  me  a  lesson  in  respect  to  judg- 
ments formed  under  such  circumstances  ;  I  mean,  when  looking 
down  from  a  lofty  point  of  view  upon  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  below.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  traverse 
the  Huleh,  and  follow  the  streams  to  their  junction,  most  of  my 
notes  proved  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Here  too,  Hunin,  Abil,  and 
MutuUeh,  were  in  sight  before  us  on  the  western  hills. 

Setting  off  again  at  7.30,  and  descending,  we  reached  Hunin 
at  8  o'clock.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  fortress,  with  a  poor 
village  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south.  The  place  is  in  a  notch  of 
the  mountain,  running  northwest  and  southeast,  and  cleaving 
the  mountain  nearly  half  way  to  its  base.  In  this  notch  is  a  low 
and  broad  Tell,  on  which  the  ruins  and  village  are  situated. 
The  narrow  valley  towards  the  northwest  runs  to  the  Litany. 
On  the  east  there  is  a  small  shallow  Wady  descending  steeply 
towards  the  Huleh.  Hunin  belongs  to  the  district  of  Belad 
Besharah  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  ruling  Sheikhs 
formerly  resided  here.  But  since  the  great  earthquake  of  Janu- 
ary 1837,  no  part  of  the  castle  has  been  habitable  ;  and  these 
feudal  chiefs  have  all  settled  in  and  around  Tibnin.' 

The  more  ancient  fortress  occupied  a  large  area,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  village  on 
the  south.  The  later  Turkish  fortress,  also  now  in  ruins,  with 
nine  or  ten  round  towers,  took  in  only  about  a  third  part  of  the 

1  fearing*  at  7:  Tibnin  274°.    MArAn  tfilleh  25°.    Kol'at  ea-Subeibeb,  near  B6~ 

225°.  Muheibib  21&*.  el-Malikiyeh  200°.  nias,  74°.  AbUS2'. 

Meis  211°.  »  W.  M.  Thomeon  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

*  Bearings  at  7.15  :  Hunin  5\   el-Mu-  1846,  p,  203. 
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same  area  on  the  north.  At  the  northwest  corner  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  northern  side,  the  solid  rock  of  the  foundation  is 
cut  away,  forming  a  fosse  in  some  parts  twenty  feet  deep  and 
nearly  as  many  broad  ;  close  upon  the  inside  of  which  the  wall 
is  huilt.  On  the  east  the  wall  is  carried  along  the  brow  of  the 
Tell.  In  this  northern  and  later  portion  no  remains  of  antiquity 
are  visible,  except  a  few  small  bevelled  stones  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  also  near  the  Turkish  portal  in  the  south  side.  Here 
is  a  bevelled  stone  of  larger  dimensions.  A  few  other  bevelled 
stones  are  found  in  different  parts  ;  and  some  are  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  houses  of  the  village.  In  the  village,  outside  of 
the  later  fortress,  is  a  fine  ancient  portal  nearly  complete,  built 
of  large  bevelled  stones  still  in  their  place,  with  grooves  for  the 
doors;  it  is  the  finest  fragment  among  all  the  remains.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  ruin  consists  in  several  pieces  of  ancient 
wall  built  of  unhewn  stones ;  that  is,  of  stones  broken  to  a 
smooth  face,  but  not  squared,  and  laid  up  in  this  rude  irregular 
manner.  Such  fragments  of  wall  are  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  fortress.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  like  elsewhere. 
The  fortress  must  anciently  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength  ; 
but  its  present  appearance  disappointed  us,  as  not  equal  to  the 
reports  we  had  heard  respecting  it.  From  it  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  lake  is  visible.1  The  place  was  visited  in  1843  by 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson.8 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  position  of  this  ancient 
fortress,  except  as  commanding  the  plain  of  the  Huleh  below. 
That  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  question.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  place 
named  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
corresponding,  with  any  degree  of  probability  ;  unless  it  be  Beth 
Behob,  called  also  Behob,  a  city  and  perhaps  a  district  not  far 
from  the  city  Dan.  Six  hundred  Danites,  it  is  said,  came  to 
Laish,  to  "  a  people  quiet  and  secure,"  far  from  Sidon,  and  in 
the  valley  (deep  plain)  "  that  is  by  Beth-Rehob  ; "  8  there  they 
built  a  city  and  called  it  Dan.  But  the  city  Dan,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  situated  at  Tell  cl-Kady.4  Tho  name  Rehob  is 
probably  meant,  when  it  is  said  of  the  spies  sent  from  Kadesh- 
barnea,  that  they  searched  the  land  "  unto  Rehob,  as  one  goeth 
to  Hamath." a  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  spies  went  beyond 
the  usual  northern  limit  of  Palestine  at  Dan  ;  and  from  that 
point  the  direct  way  to  Hamath  is  up  through  the  Wady  et- 


1  Bearings  from  Hunin  j  Kul'at  BaniAa      »  Heb  ai'mT^ab  lid  fit  Jn<L& 

?&   V  tSft  7i7^=  TeU  el"FWM  18»  28;  comp.V  11. "  * 
188*.   N.  end  of  lake  154°.  i       nndeV  May  26th. 

»  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  201  »q.       »  Heb.  n«n  fi«b  arms   Num.  13, 
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Teim  and  the  Bttka'a.1  To  all  these  circumstances  the  position 
of  Hunin  well  corresponds  ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  not  greatly 
err,  if  we  regard  it  as  representing  the  ancient  Beth-Rehob." 

We  set  off  again  from  Hunin  at  8.35  ;  and  crossing  a  de- 
pression we  struck  up  northeast  between  the  mountain  and  a 
lower  hill  on  the  right  through  a  wooded  tract.  We  came  at 
8.50  to  the  top  of  the  ascent;  and  then  descended  for  a  time  in 
the  same  direction,  through  a  narrow  valley  with  green  bushes 
and  strips  of  wheat  not  yet  ripe.  Afterwards  we  kept  on  at  the 
same  level  along  the  declivity,  considerably  above  the  plain ;  the 
trees  having  ceased  as  we  descended.  We  crossed  several  spurs 
and  Wadys ;  one  of  the  latter  descending  towards  Abil,  to  .the 
Derdarah.  Climbing  the  steep  northern  declivity,  we  had  Abil 
on  our  right  at  9.30,  a  little  below  us.  It  lies  on  a  marked 
Tell ;  which,  below  the  summit,  has  an  offset  towards  the  south. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Derdarah,  the  stream 
coming  from  Merj  'Ayun.  Abil  is  inhabited  by  Christians.  We 
could  here  see  the  chasm  by  which  the  stream  comes  down,  very 
narrow  and  deep,  almost  as  if  artificial.  It  issues  from  the  Merj 
on  the  east  of  el-Muttllleh  ;  then  makes  a  deep  turn  westward 
between  the  two  villages  ;  and  continues  down  on  the  west  of 
Abil.  The  latter  is  called  also  sometimes,  on  account  of  its  fine 
wheat,  Abil  el-Kamh. 

This  Abil  may  well  be  regarded,  as  representing  the  ancient 
Abel  or  Abel  Beth  Maachah  of  this  region,  known  to  us  in 
Scripture.  It  probably  had  the  latter  name,  as  lying  near  Beth 
Maachah ;  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished.3  Once  it  is 
called  Abel-maim.*  It  is  twice  mentioned  with  other  places  in 
the  order  from  north  to  south  ;  once,  "  Ijon  (Heb.  'Iyon,  Arab. 
'Ayun),  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth  ;  "5  and  again,  "  Ijon, 
Abel,  Janoah,  Kedcsh,  Hazor,  Gilead/' 6  These  notices  all  cor- 
respond well  to  the  position  of  Abil. — That  this  place  is  the  true 
Abel  of  Scripture,  rather  than  Ibl  el-Hawa,  situated  on  the 
ridge  between  Merj  'Ayun  and  Wady  et-Teim,  is  probable  for 
two  reasons.  The  former  lies  on  a  Tell  like  most  of  the  ancient 
strong  cities  ;  and,  further,  its  situation  is  such,  that  the  series 
"  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,"  as  above,  is  not  unnatural ;  which  would 

1  So  too  "  the  Syrians  of  Beth-Rehob,"  *  There  was  another  Rehob  in  the  tribe 

spoken  of  in  2  Sam.  10,  6,  are  in  v.  8  of  Asher,  further  west ;  Josh.  19,  2a  30. 

called  "the  Syrians  of  Rehob."    Comp.  21,81.   Judg.  1,  81. 

Bitter  XV.  p.  21&— The  phrase  nan  Stial)  »  2  Sam.  20,  14.  18. 

seems  in  Num.  13,  21,  to  be  taken  in  its  4  2  Chr.  16  4  •  comp.  1  K.  15  20. 

strict  meaning,  "as  men  come  [go]  to  .  ,  „  '     '    '  _     \*  „  Q    '  .  . 

HamathFwtne  English  version.    In  all  '  1  \  15»  Antt  8.  12.  4.  Jo- 

other  passages  the  phrase  refers  to  a  point  fPhua  hn*  here      ~nroptod  ft™  Afttk- 

in  the  extreme  northern  border  of  Pales-  Xd"T?" 

tine  ;  so  Jndg.  3,  8.  1  K.  8,  65.  etc    See  *  2  K.  15,  29. 
below,  at  the  end  of  Sect  X1L 
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not  be  the  case  with  Ibl  el-Hawa,  lying  as  it  does  northeast  of 
Ijou.1 

The  village  el-MutOlleh  is  inhabited  by  Druzes  ;  and  is  the 
most  southern  spot  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  sect  which 
clusters  around  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  and  Abil  are  also  the 
most  southern  villages  of  the  district  Merj  'Ayun.  Mutulleh  lies 
upon  the  hill  bordering  upon  the  Merj,  through  which  the  Der- 
d&rah  breaks  down  ;  and  enjoys  a  commanding  view  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  Huleh.  Hence  its  name,  which  signifies  *  a 
look  out/  or  rather  '  a  look  down/  But  from  most  of  the  Merj 
itself  the  village  is  not  visible.  Its  site  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Merj. 

While  thus  in  view  of  Abil  and  el-MutOlleh,  we  were  upon 
a  small  elevated  plain,  drained  towards  the  northwest  by  a 
Wady  in  that  quarter.  We  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  at  9.40  could  look  across  the 
Litany  and  up  Wady  Jermuk  to  the  high  region  around  Jerju'a. 
Very  soon  also  the  castle  esh-ShQkif  came  out  from  behind  the 
mountain,  perched  high  upon  what  appeared  from  this  side  like  a 
lofty  wall.  The  Wady  which  drains  the  little  plain  soon  opens 
out  into  a  broad  valley  or  cultivated  tract,  extending  to  the 
Litfiny  at  a  poiut  not  far  south  of  the  castle.  It  was  full  of 
wheat  fields  and  olive  groves ;  and  in  it  on  the  southern  side 
was  the  large  village  of  Kefir  Kily,  which  at  9.50  bore  N.  35°  W. 
half  a  mile  distant.  Further  down,  on  the  same  side,  where  the 
higher  ground  descends  towards  the  Litfiny,  stands  the  larger 
village  of  Deir  Mim&s,  which  we  had  before  seen  from  the 
castle. — At  this  valley  the  mountains  on  the  south  terminate  ; 
further  north  are  only  the  lower  hills  around  the  Merj. 

There  was  now  a  gentle  descent ;  and  at  10  o'clock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  Merj,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  its 
whole  extent.  It  is  a  beautiful  oval  plain,  surrounded  by  not 
high  hills ;  its  longest  diameter  being  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E. 
about  three  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  Wady  et-Teim  on  the  east,  and  from  the  valley  of 
the  Litany  on  the  west,  only  by  these  lines  of  hills.  The  whole 
plain  is  level  like  a  floor ;  and  is  well  watered  and  mostly 
under  cultivation.  A  portion  of  it  is  pasture  ground,  to  which 
we  came  afterwards  ;  and  beyond  the  middle  is  a  grove  of  trees 
and  bushes. — Here  we  stopped  some  twenty  minutes  for  rest. 

We  now,  at  10.25  descended  into  the  Merj  ;  and  at  10.40 
crossed  the  great  road  leading  from  the  Huleh  by  Mutalleh  to 
the  Jisr  el-Khfirdela  near  the  castle.  The  road  we  were  follow- 
ing led  directly  to  Khiyam  on  the  northeastern  hills.    At  10.55 

1  The  like  view  is  given  by  W.  M.  comp.  213,  214.  E.  Smith  in  Ms.  Jonr. 
Tbomaon,  in  Biblioth.  Sacr.  1846.  p.  204,    April  25,  1844.    Ritter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  241. 
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we  crossed  a  small  stream  coming  from  the  west ;  and  at  11.10 
came  to  the  principal  stream  of  the  Merj.  It  was  now  stopped 
by  a  dam  just  below  the  path,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  ; 
and  men  were  washing  sheep  in  the  pond  thus  formed.  The 
water  was  too  deep  to  be  forded  at  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore 
struck  up  along  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  through  fields  in 
which  many  people  were  ploughing.  We  found  at  last  a  good 
crossing-place  ;  the  stream  was  not  large,  but  the  channel  is  in 
many  places  miry.  We  came  into  our  road  again  at  11.30, 
having  lost  ten  minutes  by  our  circuit ;  and  stopped  immedi- 
ately at  a  small  fountain  for  lunch,  under  fig  trees. 

Opposite  to  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  pastures  of  the  Merj ; 
where  at  this  time  many  horses  were  tethered,  belonging  proba- 
bly to  the  government.  There  were  several  tents  for  their 
keepere.  We  had  crossed  a  portion  of  the  tract,  and  admired  the 
luxuriant  pasturage  ;  the  white  clover  being  in  some  parts  eight 
inches  high.  We  had  seen  the  same  yesterday  around  Kedes. 
In  this  region,  for  the  first  time,  we  foil  in  with  the  taU  silver 
poplars,  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.30,  we  soon  diverged  from  the 
Khiyam  road  towards  the  left,  on  a  rood  leading  to  Judeideh. 
in  order  to  visit  the  large  Tell  at  the  northwestern  extremity  or 
the  Merj.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  opposite,  as  we  supposed,  to 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Merj,  situated  (as  we  had  heard  and  as 
Dr  Smith  had  been  told  on  a  former  journey »)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  grove  of  trees  on  our  left.  But  at  12.50  there  wjis 
on  our  left  a  large  reservoir,  or  rather  a  solid  wall  or  dam,  now 
broken,  below  large  fountains  issuing  from  under  a  low  bank  ;  and 
evidently  intended  to  raise  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height  for 
mills  or  for  irrigating  the  whole  plain.  When  I  passed  this  way 
again  the  next  week  with  Mr  Thomson,  we  understood  that  this 
was  the  main  fountain,  the  true  Birket  Derd&rah. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  struck  across  the  fields  without  a 
path,  directly  towards  the  Tell  At  1.05  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  a  rivulet  from  a  narrow  arm  of  the  plain  running  up 
northeast ;  and  at  1.10  reached  the  foot  of  the  Tell.  It  is 
usually  known  as  Tell  Dibbin,  from  a  village  not  far  distant ; 
and  is  also  called  Tell  Nama.  In  the  plain,  on  the  north  and 
northeast,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  are  traces  of  ruins  ;  among 
which  we  found  fragments  of  columns.  The  ascent  of  the  Tell 
is  very  steep  on  this  side.  The  top  is  a  level  tract  of  consider- 
able extent,  under  good  cultivation,  with  a  few  traces  of  heaps  of 
stones,  as  of  former  buildings  ;  and  perhaps  of  walls  on  the  east 
and  west.  The  height  of  the  Tell  above  the  plain  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Dr  De 

1  M«.  Journ.  April  25,  1844. 
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Forest.1  Along  its  eastern  foot  runs  the  great  road  from  Sidon 
to  Hasbeiya  and  Damascus,  coming  up  from  the  Jisr  el-Khflr- 
dela.  This  is  the  most  level  and  feasible  of  all  the  routes 
between  Damascus  and  the  coast ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on 
which  a  carriage  road  could  well  be  constructed.8 

The  plain  of  the  Merj  at  this  upper  end  is  1822  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Dr  De  Forest.  Although  the  plain 
appears  so  level,  it  yet  declines  greatly  towards  the  south  ;  being 
some  330  feet  lower  in  that  part,  towards  Mutdlleh. 

This  Tell  Dibbin  is  a  noble  site  for  a  city ;  overlooking  as 
it  does,  the  whole  plain  of  the  Merj,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
great  roads  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior.  Unmistaka- 
ble traces  likewise  show,  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  place 
was  occupied  by  a  city.  Shall  we  perhaps  be  wrong  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ijon  (Heb.  Iybn),  the  name  of 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Arabic  'Ayiln  ?  9  We  have 
a  like  analogy  in  the  case  of  Jabesh-gilead  ;  where  its  name  as 
a  city  has  perished,  but  has  been  handed  down  in  connection  with 
the  valley,  Wady  Y&bis.  Ijon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  cities  in  this  region  ;  once  where  Benhadad,  at  the 
call  of  Asa,  ravages  "  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth  ;  "*  and 
again  when  Tiglath-pileser  invaded  the  land,  and  carried  away 
into  captivity  the  inhabitants  of  "  Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor."*  After  the  captivity  Ijon  is  no  more 
heard  of ;  and  itB  Tell  and  a  few  fragments  are  all  that  remain 
to  mark  its  probable  site.* 

We  left  the  foot  of  the  Tell  at  1.15,  by  the  Sidon  road  and 
hastened  on  towards  Hasbeiya ;  passing  up  northeast  through 
the  long  narrow  arm  of  Jthe  plain,  before  mentioned.  In  it  was 
the  brook  we  had  crossed ;  which  seemed  at  one  place  on  our 
right  to  have  once  had  a  large  dam,  now  broken.  At  2  o'clock 
we  rose  from  the  extremity  of  this  arm  upon  a  small  higher 
plain.7  This  we  now  crossed  towards  the  ridge  which  separates 
it  from  Wady  et-Teim.    The  plain  terminated  at  2.15 ;  and 

1  Bearings  from  Tell  DIbbtn  :  el-Judei-  '  The  possible  identity  of  Ron  and 
deh  N.  Tuum  NSha  11°.  Khiyam  137*.  'Ayttn  was  suggested  by  the  reviewer  of 
el-HQrraweh  189°.  Meshhad  211°.  el-  Raumer*s  Palastina  in  the  Munchner  GeL 
Khureibeh  228°.  KQli'at  241°.— Meshhad  Anzeigcn,  1886,  p.  902.  He  writes  how- 
is  a  summit  with  a  Wely  north  of  Hunin,  ever  Adackun.  The  same  suggestion  »na 
overlooking  the  Merj.  made  independently  in  my  former  work, 

*  Comp.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  edit  1,  Vol.  III.  p.  846,  and  App.  p.  186. 
Sacr.  1846,  p.  207.  The  identity  is  assumed  by  W.  M.  Thom- 

■  Heb.  Ti'St  pr.  4  a  ruin/  1  K.  15,  20.  »n  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1846,  p.  204 ;  comp. 

2  FC  16,  29.    2  Chr.  16,  4.    Sept  AUp  P-  214-  Erdt  XV.  p.  241  sq. 

2  Chr.  16,  4.    Josephus  Attr,  Antt  8.       '  Bon  rings  at  2  o'clock :  KhQlwat  el- 

12.  4.    The  Arabic  %Ay6n  has  changed  Bivad  72°.    Ibl  135°.    Tell  Dibbin  224°. 

the  AUf  to 'Ain,  and  signifies  'fountains.'  el-Khureibch  226°.     Kulu'&t  231°.  d- 

«  1  K.  15,  20.   2  Chr.  16,  4.  Judeideh  262°.    Neby  Siiud  ?  824°. 

•  2  K.  16,  29. 
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just  there  a  Wady  breaks  down  through  the  ridge  to  the  Nahr 
Hasb&ny.  Its  high  southern  declivity  is  prettily  wooded.1  The 
path  keeps  along  high  on  the  northern  side ;  and  at  2.30  we 
turned  north  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 

The  Hasb&ny  was  now  deep  below  us  in  its  narrow  dell ; 
while  immediately  overagainst  us  Jebcl  esh-Sheikh  towered  in 
grandeur.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  the  lower 
parallel  ridge  along  the  western  side  of  Hermon,  perhaps  two 
thirds  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  ;  and  separated  from  the  latter 
by  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  valleys.  This  lower  ridge  has 
been  mentioned  by  no  traveller.*  Opposite  to  the  point  where 
we  now  were,  an  enormous  gorge,  Wady  Shib'a,  breaks  down 
through  this  parallel  ridge  ;  and,  crossing  an  open  slope  at  its 
foot,  cleaves  again  the  line  of  rocky  hills  which  border  the 
stream  of  Wady  et-Teim.  Further  north,  this  valley  of  the 
HaBb&ny,  here  so  narrow,  opens  out  into  a  fine  basin  of  cul- 
tivated land ;  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  olive  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  western  slope  tilled  to  the  top ;  while 
the  eastern  side  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  except  in  patches. 

We  now  descended  very  steeply  towards  the  north  into  this 
basin  ;  and  reached,  at  2.45,  the  large  ruined  Khan  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  This  was  a  quadrangle  eighty  paces  square  ; 
with  ornamented  entrances  from  the  east  and  west.  It  is  now 
only  a  place  for  holding  a  great  weekly  fair  on  Tuesdays  ;  at 
which  the  peasantry  collect  from  all  the  region  round  about,  to 
buy  and  sell  whatever  they  have  need  of,  or  wish  to  dispose  of. 
The  Khan,  it  seems,  was  not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
venders  to  expose  their  wares  ;  and  hence  some  sixty  stalls, 
arranged  in  rows,  have  been  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the  KMn.3 

Keeping  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  we  had  at 
3  o'clock  the  village  of  Kaukaba  high  above  us  on  the  left  hand 
slope,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25  we  reached  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin,  where  the  valley  again  becomes 
narrow.  Here  we  forded  the  river,  a  fine  large  full  stream  from 
the  great  fountain  not  far  above  ;  and  having  at  this  point  a 
mill-race  and  mill  on  its  western  bank.  From  the  ford  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  eastward  to  Hasbeiya.  The  valley  is  called 
Wady  Bttsis ;  it  is  at  first  quite  open  and  broad ;  then  narrow 

1  South  of  this  wooded  tract,  on  the  top  1  It  is  described  in  the  valuable  Geolo- 

of  the  ridge,  lies  Ibl ;  from  which  the  fol-  gical  Report  of  Dr  Anderson,  published 

lowing  bearings  were  taken  in  1844  :  Ju-  later  in  the  same  year,  appended  to  Lieut, 

deideh  291°.    Khiyam  2104/.    Meshhad  Lynch's  report ;  see  Lynch's  Official  Re- 

222°.  Tell  eKHurraweh  196°.  Kefr  Shoba  port,  1852,  p.  112  sq. 

118*°.    Kefr  Hamam  108°.    Rasheiyot  *  See  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac 

el-Fukhlr  95fr°.    'Ain  JQrfa  66°.    Abu  1846,  p.  186. 
Kamhah  52°.   Neby  Sijud  825°. 
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and  rocky,  and  the  road  everywhere  most  execrable.  The 
stones  are  volcanic.  At  3.55  we  were  opposite  the  western  part 
of  the  town  ;  and  passing  still  np  the  valley  aronnd  the  project- 
ing hill  on  which  the  city  lies,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  mission 
house  in  the  eastern  part. " 

Here  we  found  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  of  Sidon,  who  had 
been  awaiting  our  arrival  for  two  or  three  days.  The  house  was 
occupied  by  John  Wortabet,  a  pupil  of  the  missionaries ;  who 
already  had  charge  of  the  recently  formed  Protestant  church  in 
Hasbeiya,  of  which  he  has  since  been  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor.  His  mother  and  sister  were  residing  with  him ;  the 
latter  likewise  educated  in  the  missionary  schools.  In  this 
welcome  home  I  was  detained  for  four  days,  by  the  illness  which 
still  hung  upon  me.  To  the  inmates  of  that  home  I  owe  many 
thanks  for  their  kind  offices  and  unwearied  hospitality. 

We  paid  off  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  hired  only  until  we 
should  reach  this  place.  They  had  often  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  so  that  I  had  no  desire  to  retain  them  longer  ;  more 
especially  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  being  detained  here  for 
several  days.  One  only  was  kept  to  accompany  Dr  Smith  to 
Beirut. 

Friday,  May  21af.  Dr  Smith  and  Rashid  left  very  early 
for  Sidon,  which  they  reached  at  evening  ;  and  arrived  at  Beirut 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Of  all  our  former  com- 
pany, only  Besharah  was  now  left  to  me  ;  and  he  remained 
faithful,  active,  and  obliging  to  the  end.  Mr  Thomson  took 
henceforth  the  place  of  Dr  Smith,  and  had  brought  with  him 
his  head  family  servant ;  so  that  all  our  travelling  arrangements 
continued  as  before. 

Both  this  day  and  the  following  I  remained  quiet,  and 
mostly  in  bed.  Mr  Wortabet  had  studied  medicine  under  the 
three  missionary  physicians  then  in  the  country ; 1  and  to  his 
advice,  coupled  with  rest,  I  owe  my  speedy  recovery.  The  time 
did  not  pass  heavily ;  as  I  was  interested  in  this  near  view  of 
native  manners  and  customs,  and  also  of  the  daily  experience 
of  the  missionaries  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people. 

A  cage  with  a  pair  of  cream-coloured  pigeons  from  Damas- 
cus hung  in  the  piazza.  They  were  of  the  species  called  by  the 
Arabs  Ta  Karim,  from  the  reputed  sound  of  their  cooing  ;  but 
this  sound  is  very  difficult  to  be  made  out  by  Franks.  The 
swallows  too  made  themselves  quite  at  home;  and  built  their 
nests  even  in  the  kitchen. 

Sunday,  May  23d.  Public  worship  was  held  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  the  large  parlour  of  the  mission  house,  which 

1  He  has  since  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Yale  College. 
Vol.  III.— 32* 
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served  as  a  chapel.  Mr  Wortabet  preached  in  the  morning, 
and  Mr  Thomson  in  the  afternoon.  The  audience  numbered 
from  thirty  to  forty  ;  and  sometimes  amounts  to  a  hundred.  I 
tried  to  be  present ;  but  a  faintness  coming  over  me,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  my  bed. — A  subscription  was  already  on  foot 
for  erecting  a  Protestant  church  in  Hasbeiya;  and  a  building 
sufficiently  large  for  the  wants  of  the  community  has  since  been 
completed. 

This  missionary  station  has  long  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck,  who  reside  at  Sidon,  but 
frequently  visit  Hfisbeiya  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
history  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  Hasbeiya  is  one  of  great 
interest ;  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here,1 

Monday,  May  24th.  Having  regained  my  strength  in  part, 
I  rode  out  towards  evening  with  Mr  Thomson  to  visit  the  foun- 
tain of  the  J ordan.  The  road  leads  down  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  a  strong  stone  struc- 
ture, nearly  half  a  mile  north  of  the  ford  by  which  we  crossed  on 
Thursday.  The  fountain  is  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the 
bridge.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  running  down  on  the 
north  of  Hfisbeiya,  is  a  volcanic  bluff  called  R&s  el-'Aujeh  ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  fountain  burets  forth  in  the  very  channel 
of  the  valley.*  It  sends  forth  at  once  a  large  volume  of  water ; 
and  is  called  Neba*  el-Hasbany,  or  also  Ras  en-Neba*.  A 
strong  and  permanent  dam  is  thrown  across  just  below  the 
fountain.  A  head  of  water  is  thus  raised  and  a  small  pond 
formed,  from  which  the  water  is  turned  into  a  wide  mill-race. 
In  this  way  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  spot  is  destroyed. 
The  fountain,  as  such,  is  not  visible ;  except  that  just  above 
the  dam  the  water  is  seen  boiling  up  on  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
and  quite  across  it.  There  are  a  few  trees  along  the  bank,  and 
a  large  rock  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  pool. 

This  fountain  is  the  furthest  perennial  source  of  the  Jordan. 
We  passed  on  up  the  valley  for  some  distance  ;  but  found  at  this 
season  only  a  small  stream  coming  down  from  above,  said  to  be 
the  product  of  small  fountains  higher  up.  Indeed,  when  we 
crossed  the  valley  a  few  days  afterwards  not  for  above,  there  was 
at  first  no  stream  visible.  Yet  during  the  rainy  season  a  great 
body  of  water  descends  from  the  upper  part  of  Wady  et-Teim 
and  the  heights  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  around  Rasheiya,  causing  a 
formidable  torrent  along  the  valley.    For  some  miles  above  the 

1  See  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ame-  jam  221°.    Meshhad  228}°.  Kaukaba 

rican  Board  of  Commissioner*  for  Foreign  257°.  Hasbeiya  156°.  'Ain  Kunyeh  121'. 

Minions,  for  several  years  past;  also  the  Mimis  76°.    Kufeir  69°.  DhuneibehSr. 

volumes  of  the  Missionary  Herald.  Libbciya  35°.  Course  of  the  Wady  above, 

*  Roarings  from  R/is  el-'Aujeh,  above  68°. 
the  great  fountain,  1844  :  Ibl  226°.  Khi- 
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fountain  the  valley  is  narrow,  with  a  rocky  bed  ;  but  still  higher 
up  it  again  spreads  out  into  a  broad  rolling  basin. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  famous  bitumen  pits,  situated  on 
the  western  declivity,  opposite  the  ford  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  distant  from  the  latter.  The  surface  at  the  wells  is  a 
gentle  slope  of  indurated  marl,  with  nodules  of  flint ;  but 
nothing  to  indicate  bitumen.  There  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
wells;  some  of  them  fifty  feet  deep.  New  ones  are  often 
opened ;  and  old  ones,  which  have  been  abandoned,  are  some- 
times sunk  deeper.  The  strata  of  mineral  at  the  bottom  arc 
then  worked  horizontally,  and  the  product  drawn  up  by  a  wind- 
lass. The  bitumen  is  hard,  and  is  regarded  as  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  tract  and  the  wells  belong  to  the  government, 
and  are  farmed  by  those  who  desire  to  work  them.  The  work- 
ing  for  the  year  had  ceased  a  few  days  before.  The  bitumen  is 
sold  chiefly  at  Damascus,  It  is  mainly  used  on  vines,  to  keep 
off  insects  which  destroy  the  grapes.  It  melts  with  a  strong 
heat,  and  being  then  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  is  daubed  upon  the 
vine  near  its  root.1 

From  the  bitumen  pits  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  west  side 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  and  of  its  lower  parallel  ridge.  The  lofty 
main  ridge,  as  here  and  elsewhere  seen  from  the  side,  has  two 
summits  ;  of  which  the  northeasternmost  is  much  the  highest, 
perhaps  by  a  thousand  feet.  Both  of  these  were  now  marked 
with  strips  of  snow  and  ice  radiating  down  their  sides.*  The 
parallel  ridge  is  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  lower  ;  and  runs 
the  whole  length  of  esh-Sheikh,  from  near  Rasheiya  to  the 
southern  end  over  Banias.  It  is  unbroken,  save  once  near  the 
village  of  Shib'a  ;  where  the  high  upper  valley  beginning  near 
the  northeastern  end  breaks  down  through  to  Wady  et-Teim." 
Not  far  south  of  that  point  is  a  water-shed  in  the  high  valley  ; 
which  then  again  declines  towards  the  southwest,  and  descends 
to  the  southern  plain,  not  far  west  of  Banias,  through  the  deep 
gorge  of  Wady  el- Asal,  on  the  east  of  a  high  conical  peak. 

From  the  wells  there  is  a  view  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town  of  Ilasbeiya.    We  returned  home  by  way  of  the  ford. 


1  S<w  also  Se*tzpn'»  Reisen,  L  pp.  824, 
825,  323,  880.  Bnrckhardt  Trav.  in  Syria 
p.  34.  Dr  Anderson's  GeoL  Report,  in 
Lynch's  Official  Report,  1852,  p  116. 

1  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter  of  Damn.-cus 
▼inted  the  summit  of  Hennon  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1852.  He  describes  the  highest 
peak  as  composed  strictly  of  three  peak  a, 
50  near  each  other  as  to  appenr  only  as  one 


from  below.  He  sjxviks  of  the  ridgo  run- 
ning out  towards  Banias  as  much  lower 
thun  that  summit.  Probably  in  looking 
down  upon  it  longitudinally,  the  lower 
ftutmnit  mentioned  in  the  text  did  not  pro- 
minently strike  the  eye.  See  Biblioth. 
Sacra,  1854.  p.  55. 
»  See  above,  p  876. 
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The  important  valley,  Wady  et-Teim,  was  the  refuge  of 
Derazy,  the  founder  of  the  Druze  religion,  early  in  the  eleventli 
century  ;  and  is  therefore  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of 
that  singular  race.1  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  valley  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  and  edh-Dhahiry.* 

The  short  valley,  in  which  Hasbeiya  almost  lies  hidden, 
commences  at  no  great  distance  east  of  the  town.'  The  head  of 
it  is  in  a  remarkable  amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
high  hills,  terraced  and  covered  with  vines,  fig  trees,  and  olive 
trees,  to  their  top.  The  western  part  is  formed  by  the  rocky  hill 
on  and  around  which  the  city  is  built,  projecting  from  the  south- 
ern hills,  and  confining  the  valley  to  a  narrow  dell  along  its 
northern  side  ;  thus  almost  completing  the  circle  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  hills  on  the  north  and  south  of  this  head  of  the 
valley  rise  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it.  The 
eastern  side  is  still  higher  ;  the  western  much  lower.  The  top 
of  this  lower  projecting  hill,  above  the  narrow  valley,  is  occupied 
by  the  palace  (so  called)  of  the  Emir  and  its  appurtenances. 
Below  the  palace,  on  the  western  declivity,  is  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Back  of  the  palace,  towards  the  south,  are  the  houses  of  the 
town  rising  far  up  along  the  side  of  the  higher  hill,  and  covering 
a  large  space.  They  extend  also  down  the  northeastern  side  of 
the  lower  projecting  hill,  quite  to  the  bed  of  the  valley.  Indeed, 
they  have  already  begun  to  spread  across  the  channel  towards 
the  northeast  ;  where,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
the  buildings  stand  as  high  as  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  The 
BOsis,  after  leaving  its  dell,  soon  expands  ;  and  its  channel, 
passing  through  a  wide  open  tract,  enters  the  Hasbany  a  little 
above  the  ford. 

A  good  view  of  Hasbeiya  is  obtained  from  the  northern  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  which  we  followed  on  Monday. 
This  is  the  near  view,  looking  down  upon  the  whole  town.  The 
houses  are  seen  extending  far  up  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Emir's  palace ;  and  then  on  the  east  down  to  the 
water-course  and  across  it.  This  last  is  the  Protestant  quarter. 
Another  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  amphitheatre  is  from 
the  little  village  of  'Ain  Ktinyeh,  directly  east  of  Hasbeiya, 

1  See  De  Sacy  Expose  de  la  Relig.  des  ral  weeks  in  the  place  in  1844. — The  ear- 

Druzes,  I.  p.  ccclxxiii,  sq.  Biblioth.  Sacra,  licr  travellers  seem  not  to  have  raited 

1843,  p.  220  sq.  Wady  et-Teim.    Forer  von  Haimendorf 

"  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kflhler,  p.  20.  passed  along  it  from  the  HoJeh  to  the 
edh-DhAbiry  speaks  of  Wady  et-Teim  as  a  BukA'a  and  Ba'albek  in  1566  ;  p.  280, 
district  in  tbe  province  of  Damascus,  con-  Nornb.  1646.  Seetxeu  visited  and  de- 
taining 860  villages ;  see  Rosenm.  Analect.  scribed  the  region  in  1606 ;  Reisen,  Berlin 
Arab.  III.  p.  22.    Lat.  p.  46.  1854,  L  p.  823  sq.    Zach's  Monatl.  Corr. 

1  In  describing  HAsbciya  and  the  region  XVIII.  pp.  840-344.     Then  followed 

around,  I  have  the  benefit  of  a  manuscript  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  32-43.  Comp. 

journal  by  Dr  E.  Smith  ;  who  spent  seve-  Kilter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  152  sq. 
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and  half  an  hour  distant,  on  the  very  brow  of  the  amphitheatre. 
A  third  and  more  distant  view  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  from 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Wady  el-Teim.  Looking  from  this  point 
about  E.  S.  E.  up  the  Wady  Basis,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
valley  and  amphitheatre  with  the  town.  Here  especially  the 
amphitheatre  is  seen  to  be  a  deep  basin  sunk  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  ridge  descending  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  westwards  ;  which 
basin  the  narrow  valley  drains  to  the  Hasbany.  The  latitude 
of  Hasbeiya,  as  determined  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  is  N.  33°  25'  13". 

Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  raised  around  Hasbeiya  ;  the 
southern  hill  is  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  are  mostly 
eaten  or  made  into  raisins ;  while  some  are  trodden  and  the  juice 
boiled  down  to  form  the  syrup  called  Dibs.  Walking  out  one 
afternoon  with  Mr  Wortabet,  along  the  upper  water-course  in 
the  northeast  quarter,  we  came  upon  a  press  for  the  preparation 
of  Dibs.  There  were  two  shallow  vats  side  by  side,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden.  From  these  the  juice  was  drawn  off  into 
a  small  channel  outside,  and  conducted  into  three  smaller  and 
deep  vats,  where  it  was  left  to  settle  and  become  clear.  All  these 
vats  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The  juice  was  then  con- 
veyed to  a  large  boiler  just  below,  where  it  was  boiled  away  to 
the  proper  consistence  ;  and  then,  lastly,  was  put  to  cool  in  two 
or  three  still  smaller  vats. 

The  Emirs  of  Hasbeiya  are  a  Muslim  branch  of  the  house  of 
Shehab  ;  distinct  from  those  who  have  so  long  ruled  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  head  of  the  house  is  the  hereditary  governor  of 
the  district  of  Hasbeiya  ;  but  dependent  of  course  u|K)n  the  Pasha 
of  Damascus.  The  palace,  so  called,  is  a  shabby  concern  ;  but 
covers  a  large  plot  of  ground,  and  is  the  dwelling  of  various 
branches  of  the  family.  The  present  Emir  was  regarded  as  a 
weak  and  faithless  man,  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath.  He  was  at  this  time  rather  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  missionaries,  and  Mr  Wortabet  was  acting  as  his  family 
physician.  Yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  vex  the  Protestants  ;  and 
wag  even  now  refusing  to  let  them  pay  their  taxes  except  as 
members  of  the  Greek  church  ;  directly  in  the  face  of  the  law 
and  of  the  practice  every  where  else. 

The  highest  point  of  the  hill  above  Hasbeiya  on  the  south, 
is  crowned  by  a  Druze  place  of  worship,  or  collection  of  chapels, 
called  KhOlw&t  el-Biy&d.  These  Khulwehs  are  generally  situ- 
ated quite  alone,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
or  the  borders  of  a  forest ;  and  from  this  their  solitary  position 
they  take  their  name,  signifying  '  solitude/  They  are  hardly 
distinguished  in  size  and  structure  from  common  dwelling 
houses.  The  KhQlwat  el-Biyad  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Druzes.    It  was  plundered  in  1838,  after 
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the  decisive  battle  of  Shib'a  ;  the  secret  adytum  was  entered  ; 
and  the  sacred  books  contained  in  several  chests  were  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world.1 

The  Khulw&t  el-Biyad  is  distant  about  twenty  minutes  from 
Hasbeiya  ;  and  is  situated  a  few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  to 
'Ain  JQrfa  and  Hibbfirtyeh.  The  position  commands  a  view 
over  the  Merj  'Ayun  and  the  district  of  Shakif,  nearly  to  the 
sea ;  and  the  view  towards  the  south  takes  in  the  Hulen.  For 
extent  and  beauty  of  prospect  few  places  equal  it.8 

The  little  village  of  'Ain  Kunyeh,  half  an  hour  east  of  Has- 
beiya, has  been  already  mentioned.  From  a  fine  fountain  there,  a 
small  aqueduct  conveys  water  to  the  palace  of  the  Emirs  below. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  village.9 

Another  village,  Shuweiya,  lies  fifteen  minutes  from  'Ain 
Kunyeh  higher  up,  in  nearly  the  same  direction  from  Hasbeiya. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Druzes,  and  is  about  half  an  hour  distant 
from  the  KhQlwat  el-Biyad.  It  lies  on  another  peak  among  this 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  This  point  is  higher  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  prospect  more  extensive,  but  less  interesting. 
Towards  the  north  the  village  of  'Ain  'Ata,  marked  by  a  white 
dome,  is  seen  high  up  near  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  in  the 
district  of  Rasheiya.  From  it  a  high  ridge  extends  down  to  the 
Hasbany,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts  of 
Kasheiya  and  Hasbeiya  ;  or,  as  they  are  called,  upper  and  lower 
Wady  et-Teim.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  Basis,  two  Wadys 
descend  to  the  Hasbany.  The  northernmost  has  the  large 
Christian  village  of  Kufeir  on  its  northern  declivity ;  and  the 
village  called  KhGlwet  el-Kufeir  on  its  southern.  The  southern 
Wady  is  much  the  broadest ;  and  indeed  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  by  a  low  ridge,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Mlmis.  Higher  up,  on  its  northern  side,  is  the  village 
of  'Ain  Tinta.  Kaukaba,  Libbeiya,  Neby  Sofa  (or  Thelthatha), 
and  Muhaiditheh,  are  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  valley  of  the  Hasbany  on  the  west.  Above  Shu- 
weiya, towards  the  east,  only  a  narrow  ridge  separates  the  valley 
of  Mimis  from  that  of  Shib'a  ;  and  connects  the  hill  of  Shuweiya 

!  E.  Smith  in  Miss.  Herald,  1845,  p.  46.  Tell  el-H&rraweh  208°.    KMyam  229'. 

The  samo  writer  says  further ;  "  Women  Ihl  288°.    Jndeideh  250°.     Knl'at  esh- 

nre  universally  excluded  from  residing  in  Shuklf  249°.   Kaukaba  298°.  Neby'Aly 

Khfllwehs;  but  the  occupants  often  have  et-Tahir  264°.    Neby  Sijnd  801*.  Lib- 

their  families  in  some  adjacent  building,  beiya  27s.    'Ain  Kfinyeh  67°.    'Am  'Ata 

At  Khulwit  el-Biyad,  we  were  told,  that  63}°.    Shuweiya  80°.    Hibbarfyeh  147% 

women  only  came  up  from  the  town  [Has-  'Ain  Tannurah  N.    el-Muhaidithch  38°. 

beiya]  in  the  morning,  to  cook  and  clean  •  Bearings  at  'Ain  Kunyeh,  1844  :  Mn- 

and  keep  house  for  the  men,  and  went  haiditheh  84°.    Khulwat  el-Biyad  245*. 

down  again  to  their  houses  In  the  city  in  Kul'at  esh-Shukif  248\    Hasbeiya  270°. 

the  evening,  not  being  allowed  to  lodge  on  Neby  Synd  292°.    Taum  Niha,  &  peak, 

the  hill;"  ibid.  329i\ 

*  Bearings  at  Khulwat  el-Biy&d,  1844 : 
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with  the  mountain  back.  Along  this  ridge  passes  the  road  from 
Hasbeiya  to  Shib'a  ;  from  which  also  there  branches  off  a  summer 
road  to  Damascus. 1 

The  ridge  extending  down  from  'Ain  Kfinyeh,  on  the  north  of 
Hasbeiya,  separates  Wady  Bflsls  from  the  valley  of  Mlmis  ;  and 
has  at  its  lower  extremity  the  bluff  called  R&s  el-'Aujeh,  already 
mentioned.  The  elevation  of  several  points  in  and  around 
Hasbeiya  was  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  the  same  year,  with 
the  aneroid  barometer,  as  follows : 


Khan,       .        .  . 
Ford, 

Fountain  of  the  Hasbany,  . 

Hasbeiya,  Palace,  . 

Road  near  KhQlwat  el-Biyad 


Eng.  Fw?t 
1609 

1654 
1700 
2160 
2711 


1  Bearings  at  Shuweiya,  1844 1  'Am  27$}.    Judeideb  257°.   Kttl'at  eah-ShQkif 

'At* 56°.  'Aln Tints 851°.  Libbeiya  1 1 }°.  251°.    Ibl246f\    Khiyam289°.  Mesh- 

Uhnneibefc  204.    Mimis  5°.    Neby  Sofa  had  2834.    Hibbiriyeb  214°.  al-Ferdia 

20*'.    el-Muiiaiditheh  82°.     Kaukaba  247°.   'Ain  Jiirfa  251°.    Hfebeiya  281*. 
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FROM  HASBEIYA.  TO  BANIAS,  AND  BACK. 

The  state  of  agitation  and  disquiet  among  the  Drazes  of 
Lebanon,  already  alluded  to,  had  not  yet  been  wholly  allayed. 
Straggling  bands  of  that  people,  or  of  those  acting  under  colour 
of  their  name,  were  often  heard  of  in  these  regions,  as  commit- 
ting deeds  of  violence  and  robbery.  Such  rumours  reached  us 
almost  daily  at  Hasbeiya  ;  lying  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  main 
roads  between  the  Druzes  of  Lebanon  and  those  of  Hauran; 
and  itself  too  numbering  many  Druzes  among  its  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  influence.1 

What  more  directly  affected  our  plans  was  the  report,  that  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Druzes  from  the  Metn  had  posted 
themselves  in  a  wood  near  Banias,  and  were  robbing  whomsoever 
they  pleased  ;  though  not  all  that  passed  that  way.  A  Jew  had 
been  robbed  on  Saturday,  and  several  peasants  on  Sunday. 
But  on  Monday,  an  English  gentleman  with  his  family,  including 
three  ladies,  came  through  from  Banias  to  Hasbeiya  without 
seeing  any  one.  It  was  said  the  party  had  sent  defiance  to  the 
Emir  of  Hasbeiya,  as  the  governor  of  the  district.  At  any  rate, 
that  functionary  was  cowed,  and  took  not  a  single  step  against 
the  marauders.  All  the  roads  to  Damascus  were  regarded  as 
unsafe.  . 

As  we  purposed  to  set  off  for  B&nias,  if  possible,  on  Tuesday, 
we  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  chief  Druze 
Sheikh  of  the  region,  residing  in  Hasbeiya.*  He  gave  it  with 
readiness  ;  and  also  agreed  to  send  with  us  two  of  his  own  people 
armed.  We  engaged  likewise  three  Druze  muleteers  for  the 
excursion. 

1  See  more  on  this  subject,  p.  8,  above,  translation  is  subjoined  in  Note  V,  end  of 
1  As  Una  letter  is  a  model  in  it*  way,  a   the  volume. 
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Tuesday,  May  25th. — This  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  the  weather  threatened  rain ;  and  two  slight  showers 
actually  fell  As  my  strength  was  now  partially  restored,  we 
concluded  to  set  off  and  travel  leisurely.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Mr  Thomson  and  myself,  our  two  servants,  the  three  Druze 
muleteers,  and  the  Sheikh's  two  armed  retainers.  An  active 
young  man,  desiring  to  go  to  B&ni&s  on  business,  asked  permis- 
sion to  join  us  ;  and  made  himself  quite  useful  during  the  ex- 
cursion. We  sent  forward  the  muleteers  and  baggage  to  Judci- 
deh,  with  one  of  the  armed  men  ;  we  ourselves  proposing  to  go 
with  the  other  by  way  of  Bftrghuz  and  the  chasm  of  the  Litany. 

We  left  the  mission  house  at  11  o'clock ;  reached  the  ford 
of  the  Hasbany  in  forty  minutes  ;  and  turning  to  the  left,  came, 
at  11.50,  to  the  fork  of  the  road  to  Kaukaba.  We  passed  in 
sight  of  the  Kh&n,  where  there  was  this  day  a  regular  fair.  This 
is  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Lebanon,  the  Huleh,  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  even  from  Hauran.  The  light  showers  to  day  had 
thinned  the  number  somewhat ;  yet  we  saw  and  fell  in  with 
many.  At  12.05  we  passed  just  under  Kaukaba  lying  high  on 
the  western  slope  ;  and  stopped  five  minutes  under  the  olive 
trees  on  account  of  another  sprinkling  of  rain.  The  village,  as 
usual,  looked  much  the  best  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

A  broad  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated,  extends  up  west- 
wards from  the  Khan,  breaking  through  the  western  ridge  and 
cleaving  it  more  than  half  way  to  its  base.  The  ascent  in  it  from 
the  Hasbany  is  gradual  and  gentle  ;  but  on  the  western  side, 
towards  the  Litany,  it  descends  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  river 
just  below  the  bridge  of  Bflrghuz.  Through  this  notch  passes 
the  road  from  the  Khan  to  that  bridge  ;  and  thence  up  the  side 
of  Lebanon  along  Wady  Sifsaf  to  Kefr  Hunch  and  Jezzin.1  The 
valley  of  this  notch  is  understood  to  separate  Merj  'Ayun  from 
the  district  of  Hasbeiya ;  and  is  of  course  the  dividing  line,  in 
this  quarter,  between  the  Pashaliks  of  Sidon  and  Damascus. 

We  kept  along  from  Kaukaba  high  up  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  northern  hill ;  and  then  descended  gradually  to  join  the 
road  from  the  Khan  upon  the  water-shed.  This  we  struck  at 
12.30,  and  began  immediately  the  steep  descent  towards  the 
bridge.  At  12.50  we  stopped  on  the  plateau  of  the  little  Druze 
village  of  BflrghOz  ;  the  latter  being  about  forty  rods  north  of 
us,  and  the  river  and  bridge  still  two  hundred  feet  or  more  below 
us.  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  Roman.  We  here  could  see  the 
character  of  the  river  and  its  chasm  for  some  distance  above  and 
below. 

Immediately  north  of  BflrghQz,  a  broad  low  spur  or  swell  of 


1  Comp.  Wibon  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  192  sq. 
Vol.  III.— 33  c  C 
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ground  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perpendic- 
ular. Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  afterwards,  able  to 
overlook.  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook, 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  South 
of  Bflrghuz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  down  the  steep  banks,  and  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Just 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little  ;  and  then 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  Burghttz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account  of  another  slight  shower.  But  this  was  the  hUt ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Belat ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  from  Lebanon  towards  the  south 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-ShOkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  very  obliquely  not  far 
below  the  bridge  of  BGrghOz ;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  until  just  below  Belat  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
Bide.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-Shukif.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  summit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abysB  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  right ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  peaks.  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  highly  exciting.1 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  BGrghtiz  to 
Belat,  is  from  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Belat. 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  Ka'ka'iyeh  ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.8 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Belat  at  2.25,  situated  on 

1  Bearings  at  1.80 :  Burghuz  N.  75°  E.       1  See  above,  p.  53. 
cah-Shukif  S.  80  W. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  Do  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  from  Salzburg 
to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Belat,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Shaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrax  Syriacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks  ;  in  winter  at  midday  ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.1 

We  left  Belat  at  2.55,  for  Dibbin  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
course  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  Khiltweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock  ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.* 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neby 
Haskin.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.   This  plain  is  parallel  to  tho  arm  of  the  Merj  which  we 

1  See  more  on  this  animal,  Gesen.  Heb.  if  in  torture  and  hastening  to  escape  from 

Lex.  art.  "JD'S  .  Thesaur.  p.  1467.  See-  bo  narrow  and  rongh  a  bed.    At  one  place 

teen  in  Hitter's  Erdk.  XV.  p.  596.    Wilson  the  width  Ls  bare,y         fcot-    The  8wift~ 

Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  28  sq.    Fresnol  ne?\  of  the  current  prevented  onr  ascer- 

in  Joura  Asiat  Ser.  III.  Tom.  V.  p.  514.  **™ng  lta           t  A  pole  eight  feet  long 

»  This  chasm  bad  beeu  visited  by  Dr  d,d  ?ot  reach      hottom  ;  and  broke  short 

De  Forest  a  few  days  before,  who  thus  off  in  the  current  on  a  second  attempt, 

speaks  of  it :  "  For  some  250  feet  the  ri-  The  KhQtweh  is  the  western  termination 

ver  runs  through  a  strait,  with  a  varying  of  th"  remarkable  pass ;  the  banks  below 

width  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  writhing  as  »  more  ge^e  doPe"   Ms.  Joura. 
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ascended  on  Thursday  last ;  and  is  separated  from  the  latter 
only  by  a  small  ridge.  At  3.20  we  passed  Dibbln  in  the  plain  ; 
and  at  3.35  reached  Judeideh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 
the  plain.1 

Here  we  rested  for  a  time,  and  then  sent  on  the  muleteers  by 
the  direct  road  to  Khiyam  ;  while  we  proceeded  by  way  of  Teh4 
Dibbin,  in  order  to  look  for  some  excavated  sepulchres  we  had 
heard  of.  Leaving  J udcideh  at  445,  we  came  at  5.10  to  the 
west  side  of  the  great  Tell.  Finding  nothing  here,  we  returned 
on  our  path  a  little,  to  a  knoll,  where  is  a  mere  excavation,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a  sepulchre.  We  now  at  5.15 
struck  across  the  fields  southeastward  to  the  road  in  the  Merj, 
which  we  had  left  on  Thursday  in  order  to  reach  the  Tell ;  and 
followed  it  till  5.45,  when  we  were  opposite  the  broken  dam  and 
reservoir  of  the  great  fountain.8  We  here  turned  to  the  left, 
and  ascended  the  long  declivitv  to  Khiyam,  which  we  reached 
at  6.15.  The  direct  distance  from  Judeideh  is  about  three  miles. 
We  pitched  our  tent  among  the  threshing  floors  of  the  village. 

Khiyam  is  the  chief  town  in  the  district  of  Merj  'Ayun  ;  and 
is  reckoned  at  five  hundred  men,  indicating  a  population  of  about 
two  thousand  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Metawileh,  with 
some  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics.  There  are  a  few  Protestants 
from  the  latter  sects  ;  and  a  Protestant  school  had  been  opened. 

We  could  here  look  down  upon  both  Merj  'Ayun  in  the  west, 
and  Wady  ct-Teim  in  the  east.  The  descent  into  the  latter  is 
gradual  and  easy  ;  the  valley  is  broader,  and  the  hills  in  it 
lower,  than  further  north.  Indeed,  at  this  point  the  hills  nearly 
cease.    Quite  a  number  of  villages  were  likewise  in  sight.8 

The  evening  was  beautiful.  The  moon,  just  in  her  second 
quarter,  shone  brightly  in  a  cloudless  and  serene  sky  ;  and  the 
heavens  were  studded  with  innumerable  stars. 

Wednesday,  May  26th.  The  sun  rose  in  purest  splendour 
from  behind  the  loftiest  peak  of  Hermon.  The  mountain  lay 
before  us  in  all  its  grandeur,  presenting  a  full  view  of  its  west- 
ern side  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Leaving  Khiyam  at  7.10,  we  bent  our  course  towards  el- 
Ghfljar  and  Tell  el-K&dy.  Keeping  at  first  along  the  brow  of 
the  ridge,  we  had  at  7.30  from  a  projecting  point  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Huleh,  lake  and  all.  The  marsh  seems  to  extend 
up  on  the  western  side  further  than  in  the  middle.    We  soon 

1  Bearing*  at  Judeideh :  Dibbin  N.  16v  Tibnin  265°.    Kul'at  eah-Shukif  271'. 

E.    Ibl  S.  70°  E.  Khiyam  S.  20*  E.  3  m.  Kiila'at  271  *°.    Tell  Dibbin  31 3\  Jo- 

*  See  above,  p.  374.  deideh  835  .    Church  in  do.  330\  Xeby 

•  Bearings  at  Khiyam  :  Ibl  80$.  "Ain  Sijud  830±°.  Taum  Niha  (south  peak) 
Kfinyeh  W.  Khulwat  el-Biyad  50  .  15J.  Jel«l  Suimin  37°.  Tell  cl-Kidy 
Rasheiyat  el-Fukhar  73°.    Kefr  IlamAm  176'. 

96°.    Kefr  Shuba  100*.    el-Marieh  123  . 
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began  to  descend  obliquely  and  rather  steeply  towards  the 
Htdeh,  by  a  rocky  path  ;  and  at  8.10  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivity  and  upon  the  plain.  At  8.15  the  ruin  of  Serada  was 
on  our  right,  just  above  the  base  of  the  declivity,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  us.  It  has  several  excavated  sepulchres,  now 
used  as  storehouses  for  grain.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are 
seen  around  and  below  the  caverns.1 

Nearly  opposite  Khiyam  the  hills  within  Wady  et-Teim  dis- 
appear ;  and  the  valley  opens  out  towards  the  south  into  a  wide 
and  tolerably  level  plain,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
western  ridge  to  the  very  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  But  this 
plain  in  the  north  is  much  higher  than  the  region  around  Tell 
el-Kady  ;  and  the  latter  again  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
lower  plain  of  the  Huleh.  In  passing  to  Tell  el-Kady  we 
descended  no  less  than  three  steps  or  offsets,  here  running  in  the 
direction  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Tell  el-Kady  itself  is 
connected  with  a  fourth  like  offset ;  and  there  are  still  two 
others  further  south.  The  line  of  these  last  three  offsets  runs 
more  from  east  to  west.  The  difference*  of  elevation  between 
one  plateau  and  another  is  in  general  not  less  than  fifty  feet ; 
and  sometimes  more. 

We  were  now  upon  the  first  and  highest  plateau,  here  called 
Ard  Serada  ;  and  kept  on  across  it  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage el-GhOjar,  marked  by  the  white  dome  of  a  Wely.  The 
region  is  volcanic.  Towards  the  eastern  side  of  this  plateau  the 
Hasbany  has  its  course,  in  a  deep  and  precipitous  gulf.  At 
8.50  we  came  to  the  deserted  village  of  Luweizeh,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  gulf;  and  descended  steeply  and  with  difficulty 
among  the  trap  boulders  and  globular  basalt  to  the  river  at 
9  o'clock.  It  is  here  larger  than  at  Hasbeiya,  having  received 
the  stream  coming  from  'Am  Seraiyib,  under  the  western  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 

Five  minutes  below  the  ford  is  the  great  fountain  called 
Luweizany,  bursting  forth  under  isolated  strata  of  limestone 
rock  on  the  western  margin  of  the  stream.  Thickets  of  olean- 
ders, and  marshy  ground,  prevented  our  reaching  the  fountain  ; 
but  the  size  of  the  stream  below  was  evidently  very  much 
increased.  The  source  was  said  to  be  as  copious  as  the  Neba' 
Hasb&ny,  and  less  fluctuating.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
seemed  here  full  of  springs  ;  and  several  small  ones  were  burst- 
ing forth  upon  the  east  side. 

Starting  again  at  9.35,  we  immediately  ascended  the  eastern 
bank  very  obliquely,  and  by  an  easier  road  than  that  on  tho 
western  bank.    Here  again  was  the  globular  basalt.    For  a 

1  Seetren  speaks  of  Serada  as  in  his  day  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Druzes;  Rei- 
•en  I.  p.  382. 
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part  of  the  way  the  path  runB  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  is  dangerous.  We  could  now  look  down  upon  the  short 
limestone  strata  over  the  fountain  ;  all  the  rest  is  trap.  Indeed, 
the  river  has  worn  for  itself  this  chasm  in  the  hard  trap  rock. 
The  depth  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet ;  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  with  very  steep,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular 
banks.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Hasbany  on  issuing  from  its 
mountain  glen,  nearly  opposite  Khiyam,  into  the  great  volcanic 
plain  towards  the  Huleh,  does  not  follow  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plain  ;  but  keeps  along  in  its  deep  chasm  through  the  western 
and  highest  plateau. 

As  we  approached  el-Ghujar,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  gulf,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields  towards  the  left, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  village  and  gain  the  road  leading  from  it  to 
Tell  el-Kady.  The  inhabitants  of  GhOjar,  like  those  of  'Ain 
Fit  and  Za'ura,  are  Nusairiyeh  ;  and  these  three  villages  contain 
the  only  people  of  that  sect  in  all  the  region.  At  9.45  the  vil- 
lage with  its  white  dome,  was  close  on  our  right,  some  forty  rods 
distant.  It  lies  just  on  the  brow  of  the  first  offset,  between  the 
highest  plateau  and  the  next  lower.  The  bridge  known  as  Jisr 
el-Ghujar,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  village.1  On 
each  of  the  two  next  lower  plateaus  was  a  small  stream  running 
through  it.  On  the  third  was  a  much  larger  stream,  to  which  we 
came  at  10.15  ;  it  comes  from  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
csh-Sheikh,  and  falls  into  the  river  that  issues  from  Tell  el- 
Kady.  The  path  led  along  through  wheat  fields  and  among 
heaps  of  black  basaltic  rocks.  We  reached  the  Tell  at  10.35, 
and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  the  noble  Sindian. 

On  approaching  Tell  el-K&dy  from  this  quarter,  the  first 
object  which  strikes  the  eye  is  an  immense  stream  of  the  most 
limpid  water  pouring  from  its  western  side.  The  Tell  is  oblong  ; 
its  greatest  length  extending  from  west  to  east.  Its  height,  on 
the  northern  part,  is  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  western  end  appears  as  if  built  up  with  large  trap  boulders ; 
and  through  these  the  water  gushes  out  several  feet  above  the 
base.  It  forms  a  little  lake  at  the  bottom,  and  then  rushes 
down  a  steep  channel  to  the  next  lower  plateau.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world  ;  the  stream  that  issues  from  it 
being  not  less  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  Hasbany,  even 
after  all  the  accessions  which  the  latter  receives. 

Not  all  the  water,  however,  from  the  interior  of  the  Tell, 

1  Somewhere  southwest  of  el-Ghujar,  nified  into  the  ruins  of  an  immense  citv, 

and  not  far  from  ez-Zuk,  on  the  edge  of  his  Hazor;  Narrative  II.  pp.  516-520.  We 

the  upper  plateau,  would  seem  to  lie  the  saw  many  such  tracts  bearing  a  striking 

tract  of  volcanic  stones  and  rocks,  which,  resemblance  to  ancient  ruins ;  but  never 

as  it  would  seem,  M.  De  Saulcy  has  mag-  thought  of  making  of  them  ruined  cities. 
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escapes  in  this  way.  In  the  surface  of  the  Tell  directly  ahove  is 
a  cavity  of  some  extent,  into  which  the  water  also  rises  ;  and  runs 
off,  as  a  considerable  stream,  through  a  break  in  the  edge  of  the 
Tell,  tumbling  down  its  southwestern  side.  This  Btream  drives 
two  mills,  and  furnishes  water-power  enough  for  any  number. 
It  then  goes  to  join  the  other  river.  This  of  itself  would  be 
regarded  as  a  very  large  fountain.  Just  in  the  break  of  the  Tell 
stands  the  noble  oak  (Sindian)  under  which  we  rested.  Its  vast 
boughs  spread  widely  around  ;  though  its  trunk  is  not  as  large 
as  some  we  had  seen.  Beneath  it  is  the  grave  of  a  Muhamme- 
dan  saint,  a  parallelogram  of  stones  clumsily  laid  up,  with  many 
rags  hanging  upon  the  branches  above.  There  are  also  smaller 
trees  scattered  upon  the  Tell,  and  the  mills  are  almost  buried 
beneath  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Tell  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  little  west  of 
south,  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  western  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  is  about 
midway  of  the  Huleh  from  west  to  east.  It  stands  connected 
with  the  step  or  offset  between  two  plateaus  ;  so  that  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Tell  is  twice  as  high  as  the  northern,  rising  above 
the  plain  at  its  southern  base  not  less  than  eighty  or  ninety  feet. 
The  form,  though  oblong,  is  irregular.  The  top  is  an  area  of 
several  acres,  perhaps  fifty  rods  in  length,  and  somewhat  highest 
towards  the  east.  It  is  in  part  cultivated,  and  there  were  now 
patches  df  wheat  upon  it ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  given  up 
to  rank  grass,  weeds,  thistles,  and  brushwood  ;  so  that  it  could 
be  examined  only  with  difficulty.  Singularly  enough,  this  Tell 
and  offset  form  the  dividing  line  between  the  volcanic  and  lime- 
stone formations.  The  Tell  and  all  the  plain  north  are  volcanic  ; 
while  all  the  plain  of  the  Huleh  south,  as  far  as  our  examination 
extended,  is  limestone. 

The  elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  sea,  is  six  hundred  forty- 
seven  feet,  as  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  a  few  days  before. 

Mr  Thomson  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  regard  this  Tell  as 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,1  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
by  others.  As  the  region  is  volcanic,  and  as  the  lake  Phiala  is 
held  by  all  to  be  an  ancient  crater,  there  is  no  lack  of  analogy 
or  of  probability'  in  supposing  this  Tell  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter. Still,  Dr  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  Dead  Sea  Ex- 
pedition, saw  here  "  no  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
crater." » 


1  Id  1843 ;  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1846, 
p.  196.  I  find  the  same  idea  expressed  in 
Dr  Smith's  Ma  Journal  in  1844. 

*  In  Lynch's  Official  Report,  p.  108 ;  for 
Phiala  see  p.  110.    Dr  Wilson  also  says; 


"  The  Tell  seems  to  have  had  some  volcanic 
origin  ;  but  we  did  not  notice  upon  it  any 
appearance  of  a  crater;"  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  D.  p.  174. 
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On  the  Tell,  near  the  upper  fountain,  are  some  remains  of 
houses,  apparently  not  ancient.  But  the  chief  ruins  are  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Tell.  Here  are  many  heaps  of  stones, 
most  of  them  volcanic  and  of  good  size.  Among  them  are 
mingled  blocks  of  limestone  squared  ;  one  of  these  is  very  long, 
and  has  a  groove  along  the  middle.  The  town  which  stood  here 
was  doubtless  built  mainly  of  the  volcanic  stones  of  the  region  ; 
and  these  remain,  and  are  some  of  them  quite  large.  Burckhardt 
was  told  of  foundations  a  quarter  of  an  hour  further  north;  but 
we  did  not  look  for  them.1 

This  great  fountain  and  stream  is  now  called  el-Leddan; 
which  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  from  the  name  Dan.*  Jose- 
phus,  while  he  assumes  the  fountain  at  Banias  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  somewhat  longer 
course,  speaks  also  of  the  fountains  of  "  the  lesser  Jordan"  at 
Dan.8  Of  the  identity  of  these  with  Tell  el-Kady,  there  can  be 
no  qnestion. 

The  city  of  Dan,  too,  was  situated  at  these  fountains  ;  and 
the  slight  ruins  upon  the  Tell  are  apparently  its  only  remains. 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  explicit.4  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  Dan  as  being  four  Roman  miles  distant  from  Pancas  on 
the  way  to  Tyre ;  and  here  too,  they  say,  the  Jordan  breaks 
forth.5  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  likewise  writes  *  Dan  of 
Caesarea  ; '  implying  its  vicinity  to  Cfesarea  Philippi.'  Against 
all  this  testimony,  a  single  indefinite  remark  of  Jerome,  in  which 
ho  might  be  supposed  to  confound  Dan  with  Paneas,  can  have 
no  weight.7 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Dan  is  given  in  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges.  Originally  belonging  to  Sidon,  under  the 
name  of  Lesem  or  Laish,  it  was  seized  and  named  Dan  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites.8    It  became  afterwards  a  chief  seat 

1  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  42. 

1  Burckhardt  heard  only  the  ntimo 
Phan  ;  Trav.  p.  42.  Dr  Smith  in  his  Ms. 
Journal,  1844,  writes  thus :  "  First,  ed- 
Db.  n,  by  treating  the  article  as  part  of  the 
word,  may  have  become  Eddan ;  then  with 
the  article  again  prefixed,  it  would  be  el- 
Eddnn.  Join  the  /  of  the  second  article, 
and  it  becomes  Leddan ;  and  finally  prefix 
the  article  again,  and  you  have  el-Leddan. 
A  similar  case,  very  much  to  the  point,  is 
'Assur,  the  name  of  a  public  promenade 
just  outside  the  wall  of  Beirut.  Its  origin 
is  *A la  e*~Sur,  'at  or  upon  the  wall;* 
'Ala  «,  by  a  common  contraction,  becomes 
Ms,  and  being  then  joined  with  the  word, 
forms  'Atrnr.  Now  every  day  you  hear 
'Ala  el-'Assur ;  which,  by  a  usual  contrac- 
tion of  'Ala  tf,  into  'Al,  becomes  'Al-As- 
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sur;  being  just  a  repetition  of  the  same 
preposition  and  article,  which  have  already 
been  incorporated  into  the  word. 

*  Joa  B.  J.  4.  1.  1,  mryiis,  ed  Tp4$«vcui 

rhp  (ilKpbv  KoXovfityoy  'lopSayrjy  xnth 
rby  ttjj  xpwrijj  fiobs  rt*r,  wpo<rw4fiwouai 
r£  fit y«(Ap.  Antt  1.  10.  1.  ib.  5.  3.  ]. 
ib.  8.  8.  4. 

4  Jos.  Antt.  1.  10.  1,  wtfA  Adyov  otrrus 
ykp  ^  krtpa  rov  'IooSdVov  irpoaayoptvmu 
mrH.  ih.  5.  8.  1.  ib.  a  ft.  4.  B.  J.  4. 
1.  1. 

*  Onomast.  arts.  Dan,  Lai*cu 
'  Targ.  Hieros.  Gen.  14,  14. 

*  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Ezech.  xlvtiL  18, 
"  Dan  .  .  .  ubi  hodie  Pancas ;"  i.  e.  in  the 
vicinity.  Comp.  Gesen.  Notes  on  Burck- 
hardt p.  494.    Reland  Pakest  p.  921. 

*  Josh.  19,  47.    Judg.  18.  2S-29 
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of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  where  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  set 
up  ;  was  conquered  with  other  towns  by  the  Syrians  ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  was  still  a  small  village.1  The  name,  however, 
is  perhapB  best  known,  in  the  almost  proverbial  expression, 
"  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  as  denoting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Promised  Land.* 

Quite  a  number  of  places  were  visible  from  the  Tell ;  many 
of  which  we  knew  already,  and  others  with  which  we  became 
acquainted  afterwards.  Sid  Dahud  is  a  Wely  on  the  margin  of 
the  Huleh.  towards  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills.  'Azfiriyat  is  a 
high  Tell  with  trees  upon  it,  on  ground  descending  towards  the 
Huleh.  The  exact  position  of  Sin  Ibl  I  do  not  remember ;  nor 
was  Banias  yet  in  sight.' 

We  stopped  for  two  hours  under  the  splendid  oak,  rested, 
and  took  lunch.  Our  muleteers  gathered  the  stalks  and  ears  of 
wheat,  nearly  ripe,  but  not  yet  hard  ;  bound  them  into  small 
wisps ;  and  roasted  them  over  a  blazing  fire.  In  this  way  is 
prepared  a  sort  of  parched  grain,  which  is  palatable,  but  not  as 
good  as  that  roasted  on  an  iron  plate.4 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Druze  attendants,  sent  with  us  by  the 
Sheikh  in  Hasbeiya,  was  a  native  of  the  Huleh,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  it,  we  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
lower  plain,  and  visit,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  the  various 
streams,  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Huleh.  We  therefore 
sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  on  the  road  to  Banias,  near  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Mounting  at  12.35,  and  descending  along  the 
south  side  of  Tell  el-Kady,  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
again  upon  a  limestone  formation,  and  also  upon  firm  dry  ground 
instead  of  a  marsh.  At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  a  low  mound  of 
rubbish  with  cut  stones,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  former  town, 
now  covered  thickly  with  thistles.  It  is  called  Difheh  ;  and 
probably  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  Daphne,  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  near  the  source  of  the  lesser  Jordan  and  the  temple 
of  the  golden  calf.5    Here  are  three  or  four  old  orange  trees ; 

1  1  K.  12,  28.  29.  15,  20.    Onomast    nearly  west ;  Tray,  in  Syr.  p.  42.  Irby 

art.  Dan.  and  Mangles  did  not  visit  the  spot.  Rich- 

*  Judg.  20,  1.  1  Sam.  8,  20.  2  Sam.  ardaon  was  there ;  but  it  is  rather  diffi- 
17,  11.  cult  to  recognise  Tell  el-Kady  in  his  Fit  el 

'  Bearings  from  Tell  el-Kady  in  1844:  Kathri;  Trav.  II.  p.  449  aq.    The  best 

Sin  Ibl  44°.    Mouth  of  Wady  'Asal  80°.  published  account  is  by  Mr  Thomson, 

Castle  of  Bftni&s  89°.    'Ain  K&nyeh  105°.  Biblioth.  Sao.  1846,  p.  196  sq.  Cotnp. 

'Ain  Fh  124°.    Za'urah  126°.    'Azartyat  Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  170  sq. 
1574°.     Sid  Dahud  174°.    Difneh  202°.       »  Josephus  says,  B.  J.  4.  1.  1,  that  the 

Abil  287°.    Meahhad  287°.     el-Ghfijar  marshes  of  the  lake  extend  up  fi^xp1 

816°.    Serada  819°.    Ibl  353|°.  Adfyifs  xc*f>i'°v  •  •  •  wtry*f  (xoyT0S*  TP^~ 

*  Tell  el-Kady  is  slightly  mentioned  by  Qowrcu  rhv  (wtpbr  xaAoifityoy  'lopSdyrjy 
Seetsen,  Retara  I.  p.  887,  comp.  pp.  8*21,  inrb  rbr  t?}j  xPv<rVs  fiobs  r*6v  wrX.  Here 
823.  Burckhardt  visited  and  describes  it ;  Haven-amp  and  Kcland  (p.  263)  propow 
but,  by  an  error  of  the  pen  or  press,  it  is  to  read  A4n?s  for  Ad^rnjj,  which  however 
put  down  as  N.  E.  of  Banias  instead  of  is  unnecessary.    The  present  existence 
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several  stumps  of  palm  trees  ;  and  also  some  pomegranates  and 
fig  trees  looking  very  old. 

The  tract  for  some  distance  south  is  called  Ard  Difneh.  It 
was  now  covered  with  glorious  fields  of  wheat,  cultivated  by 
people  from  Hasbeiya  ;  and  was  everywhere  studded  with  noble 
oaks  and  other  trees.  Five  minutes  south  of  Difneh  was  a 
magnificent  MeMm  or  red  oak,  the  branches  of  which  were  full 
of  bird's  nests  ;  a  peculiarity  which  even  Mr  Thomson  had  never 
before  seen  in  Syria  Just  here  was  another  step  or  offset  to  the 
next  lower  plateau.  Streams  of  water,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  were  every  where  flowing  in  great  abundance  ; 
being  mostly  canals  drawn  from  the  Leddan  southeastward 
towards  the  river  of  Banias.  In  like  manner  many  canals  are 
also  led  out  from  the  Hasbany,  for  the  purpose  of  similar  irriga- 
tion. 

At  1.20  we  reached  a  place  called  el-Mansury,  at  the  last 
step  or  offset  down  to  the  lowest  plain.  This  is  a  station  of  the 
fixed  Ghawarineh  ;  who  dwell  in  tents,  but  do  not  move  about. 
They  have  a  few  magazines  with  mud  walls  and  roofs  of  straw, 
where  they  store  both  grain  and  straw,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  wheat  is  mostly  carried  to  the  villages,  or  sold.  Some  fine 
trees  mark  this  place  also  ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  mills 
driven  by  a  stream  from  the  Ledd&n,  which  is  brought  down  the 
offset.  There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  streams  drawn  from  that  river.  Here  too  were  many  bees. 
The  hives  are  merely  cylinders  of  wicker  work  coated  with  mud, 
and  laid  up  together  in  a  sort  of  pyramidal  stack,  protected  by  a 
rude  thatch  or  an  old  tent-mat.  We  saw  many  hundreds  of 
these  hives  in  the  plain.  The  ever  flowering  Huleh  is  a  fine 
range  for  the  bees,  and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  here 
gathered. 

We  were  now  upon  the  lower  plain  of  the  Huleh,  and  could 
see  the  stream  from  Banias  meandering  on  our  left,  and  not  far 
distant.  At  1.40  we  came  upon  it  and  forded  it ;  and  ten  min- 
utes later  forded  it  again.  Just  here,  on  its  elevated  right  bank, 
is  a  rather  conspicuous  Wely  called  Sheikh  Hazaib,  with  trees 
and  a  few  tents  near  it ;  another  fixed  station  of  the  Ghawarineh. 
Passing  on  we  had  at  1.55,  close  on  our  right,  the  main  stream 
from  Tell  el-Kady,  running  parallel  to  that  from  Banias,  with  a 
swift  current,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  almost  wholly  concealed  by 
the  canes  and  bushes  that  line  the  banks.  At  2  o'clock  we  came 
to  the  junction  of  these  two  streams,  in  a  broad  open  area,  where 
the  river  spreads  itself  out.    We  here  forded  the  Leddan  ;  the 

hero  of  the  name  Difneh  rapports  the  com-  Targ.  and  Vnlg.  Num.  34,  11;  probably 
won  reading. — A  Daphnit  is  read  in  the    a  corruption  for  'A  in. 
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water  coming  nearly  up  to  the  horses'  bellies.  At  2.10  we 
struck  a  smaller  branch  from  the  Tell,  taken  out  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  and  very  turbid.  It  is  called  Bureij.  We  forded 
it,  and  went  on. 

At  length,  at  2.20,  we  came  upon  the  Hasbany  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  other  united  streams.  This  spot  is  a  third  of  a 
mile  north  of  Tell  Sheikh  Yusuf,  the  southernmost  Tell  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.1  The  distance  from  Tell  el-Kady  is  about 
five  miles.  From  the  junction  the  united  stream  passes  down 
on  the  west  side  of  Tell  Sheikh  Yusuf,  and  pursues  its  course 
southward  through  the  flat  marshy  plain  of  the  lower  Huleh  to 
the  lake.  Above  the  junction  the  streams  were  all  running 
swiftly  in  channels  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain. 

The  relative  size  of  the  three  streams  we  estimated  as 
follows.  That  from  B&nias  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Hasbany  ; 
while  the  Leddan,  including  its  branch  the  Bureij,  is  twice  if 
not  three  times  the  size  of  that  from  B&nias.  The  river  below 
the  junction  is  apparently  about  as  large  as  the  Jordan  at  the 
Jisr  Benat  Ya'kob. 

The  stream  from  Banias  is  here  the  clearest  of  all,  being 
less  used  for  irrigation ;  and  is  crowded  with  fish.  The  water 
of  the  Leddan  is  of  a  turbid  ash  colour.  That  of  the  Hasbany 
is  muddy  and  of  a  dark  yellow.  At  the  junction,  as  it  entered 
the  main  stream,  its  yellow  waters  were  crowded  to  the  western 
bank,  as  far  as  we  could  see  ;  forming  a  narrow  Btrip  not  wider 
than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  Derdarah,  coming  from  Merj  'Ayun,  we  did  not  see ; 
nor  did  we  here  gain  any  information  respecting  it.  As  we  saw 
it  the  week  before  from  the  high  point  south  of  Hunin,  it  appeared 
to  wind  through  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  and  unite  with 
the  Hasbany,  probably  above  the  main  junction.  As  however 
this  stream  dries  up  in  summer,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
reckoned  among  the  perennial  sources  of  the  Jordan,  we  did  not 
take  it  into  account  in  our  examination.9 

From  Sheikh  Hazaib  southwards  the  plain  of  the  Huleh 
appears  as  a  dead  level  quite  down  to  the  lake  ;  a  distance  of 
six  miles  or  more.  On  the  west  side,  the  marsh  extends  up 
north  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  streams,  or  even  farther  ; 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  land  is  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake.  The  rich  soil  is  everywhere  a  deposit,  which  has  been 
formed  as  the  lake  and  marsh  have  been  gradually  filled  up,  by 

1  Bearings  from  the  junction  of  the  fountains  of  Mellahah  and  Belat,  at  tho 

streams  in  the  Huleh :  Hunin  807°.  Tell  foot  of  the  western  hills.    For  these  see 

el-KAdy  27°.    Castle  of  BaniAs  55°.  Vol.  II.  pp.  435,  436.  [iii.  341.]  W.  Thoiu- 

*  Nor  did  we,  of  course,  visit  the  large  son  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1846.  p.  1»9. 
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the  annual  contributions  of  the  different  streams  during  the 
winter  and  spring  floods.  Mr  Thomson  compared  it  with  the 
soil  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  extremely 
fertile  ;  and  all  kinds  of  grain  grow  in  it  abundantly.  Large 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  dhurah  (maize)  yellow  and  white,  simsim 
(sesame),  rice,  and  other  plants,  are  obtained  with  very  little 
labour.  Rice  is  sown  on  the  hard  and  chapped  ground  ;  and  is 
merely  flooded  with  water.  The  yield  is  good,  but  the  quality 
inferior. 

This  region  still  merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Danite  spies  :  "  We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  is  very 
good,  ....  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  earth."  1  The  climate,  however,  is  hot  and  too  unhealthy  for 
any  inhabitants,  except  the  Ghawfirineh.  But  their  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  fatten  on  the  rich  pastures  ;  while  large  herds 
of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffalos  (of  which  we  saw  many) 
luxuriate  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes. 

Thus  another  problem  of  physical  geography  was  now 
determined.  The  upper  branches  of  the  Jordan  unite  and  flow 
to  the  lake  of  the  Huleh  as  one  stream.* 

We  returned  by  the  same  way  to  el-Mansury.  From 
thence,  at  3.30,  we  struck  off  to  the  right  towards  the  northeast, 
to  gain  the  road  from  Tell  el-Kfidy  to  Banias  near  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  The  lofty  masses 
of  Hermon  were  now  directly  before  us.  Overagainst  us  came 
down  the  vast  gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  seeming  to  cleave  the 
mountain  almost  to  its  base,  and  issuing  from  it  between  two 
high  bulwarks.  It  separates  the  lower  western  ridge,  already 
described,  from  the  loftier  central  ridge  and  summits  of  the 
mountain.  More  to  the  right  the  castle  of  Banias  towered  in 
its  strength.  We  kept  on  through  the  fields,  sometimes  without 
a  path,  and  fording  several  streams  from  the  Leddan.  Many 
herds  of  cattle  were  at  pasture  in  the  fields  ;  and  at  one  of  the 
fords  a  large  herd  was  crossing.  On  our  right,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two,  was  a  large  Wely  with  windows,  looking  like  a 
dwelling  house  ;  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Muhammedans  at 
certain  seasons.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  Sid  Dahud  mentioned 
above. — At  4.15  we  joined  our  muleteers  upon  the  Bdnias  road. 

Between  this  point  and  Banias  lay  the  supposed  danger  of 

1  Judg.  18,  9.  10.  the  districts  which  had  belonged  to  Zeno- 

1  See  more  on  the  region  of  the  Huleh  doras,  lying  between  Trachonitis  and  Gali- 

tn  Vol  II.  pp.  436,  436.  [iii.  341-343]  lee,  via.  Paneas,  and  OuAddo,  and  the  re- 

The  name  el-Huleh  was  already  applied  to  gion  round  about.   To  this  OvAd&o,  and 

the  district  which  contains  the  lake,  by  to  the  situation,  the  modern  Hvlck  well 

Bohaeddin,  in  the  twelfth  century ;  Vita  corresponds.   Jos.  Antt  IS.  10.  3 ;  com  p. 

.Salad,  p.  98.  But  the  name  seems  to  have  B.  J.  1.  20.  4.  Tuch  in  Zeitachr.  d.  morg 

existed  also  in  ancient  times ;  for,  accord-  Ges.  IL  p.  428,  note, 
jug  to  Jossephua,  Augustus  gave  to  Herod 
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Druze  robbers.  We  were  now  eleven  persons  in  all ;  a  mule- 
teer from  Sidon  having  joined  us.  Six  were  armed,  and  five 
were  themselves  Druzes.  My  companion  now  searched  for  our 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Druze  Sheikh,  and  discovered 
that  he  had  left  it  at  Haabeiya  in  the  pocket  of  another  coat. 
But  we  went  on  gaily  ;  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
robbers  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bani&s. 

Mounting  at  4.30,  we  turned  off  a  few  steps  on  the  right,  to 
look  at  a  Khan  called  Duweir,  with  a  few  rude  buildings,  erected 
out  of  the  materials  of  an  earlier  place  now  in  ruins.  These 
are  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

We  immediately  ascended  the  steep  slope,  and  came  out  at 
the  top  upon  the  beautiful  terrace  on  which  Bani&s  is  situated. 
Passing  on  among  fine  copses  of  trees,  and  splendid  fields  of 
wheat,  and  water-courses  drawn  from  the  noble  fountain,  we 
came  at  5.05  much  exhausted  to  the  village  in  the  angle  of  the 
mountains.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  terebinths  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers.1 

This  terrace  of  Banias  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
the  region  ;  no  traveller  had  ever  mentioned  it.*  Towards  the 
north  it  abuts  upon  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  the 
gorge  of  Wady  cl-'Asal  and  the  angle  of  the  mountain  with  the 
eastern  hills ;  on  the  east  it  lies  against  the  declivity  of  the 
same  range  ;  while  on  the  south  it  runs  together  and"  mingles 
with  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  same  hills.  It  is  thus  nearly  trian- 
gular ;  is  highest  towards  the  north ;  and  slopes  very  gently 
towards  the  south.8  The  elevation  at  Banias,  in  the  interior 
northeastern  angle,  is  eleven  hundred  forty-seven  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  being  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Tell  el-Kady.  In  this 
angle  the  great  fountain  bursts  forth  ;  and  sends  its  waters  down 
a  ravine  of  its  own,  southwest  to  the  plain  of  the  Huleh.  Yet 
they  are  also  drawn  off  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  terrace  ; 
and  are  even  carried  down  its  western  declivity,  to  irrigate 
portions  of  the  plain  below,  to  which  the  waters  from  Tell 
el-Kady  cannot  be  conducted. 

The  formation  of  the  terrace  is  wholly  limestone  ;  but  at 
Banias  the  igneous  rocks  again  present  themselves.4 

The  wall  of  hills  on  the  east  of  the  Huleh,  is  much  lower 
than  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the  lake  and  plain  on  the 

1  Seetzen,  Reisen  L  p.  834.    E.  Smith  plain Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  187.  But 

in  Ma.  Journ.  1844.    W.  M.  Thomson  in  this  gives  no  idea  of  the  reality. 

Biblioth.  Sacra.  1846,  p.  188.    De  Saulcy  *  Except  in  form,  this  terrace  has  a 

Narrative,  II.  p.  534.  general  resemblance  to  that  at  Pella ;  see 

•  The  only  allusion  to  it  is  by  Mr  Thom-  above,  pp.  82 1,  325. 

son :   "  The  platform,  or  terrace,  upon  4  Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch's  Official  Re- 

which  Bani  is  is  built,  may  be  elevuted  port,  pp.  108,  109. 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  extensive 

Vol.  III.— 34 
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west.  It  rises  gradually  and  brokenly  to  table  land  on  the 
top  ;  on  which,  at  some  distance  back,  are  seen  a  line  of  Tells 
extending  from  north  to  south ;  the  southernmost  of  which  is  Tell 
Feras.  This  broad  ridge  is  thrown  off  from  the  southeastern 
base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  extends  southwards  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  table  land  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We 
took  pains,  both  here  and  afterwards,  to  learn  the  name  of  this 
ridge  among  the  people ;  but  could  hear  it  spoken  of  only  as 
Jebel  Heish. 

Two  principal  Wadys  come  down  from  the  east  upon  tho 
terrace  near  its  angle.  The  northern  one  is  Wady  KhGshabeh, 
on  the  north  of  the  fountain  and  the  castle  ;  the  other  is  Wady 
Za'areh  on  the  south  of  the  village.1 

During  the  evening  we  received  a  note  left  for  us  by  Dr  De 
Forest  and  his  party,  who  had  spent  a  night  at  Banias  a  week 
previously.  We  thus  learned  the  result  of  his  observations  with 
the  aneroid,  as  given  above. 

Thursday,  May  27th. — We  had  planned  for  to-day  an  excur- 
sion to  the  lake  Phiala  ;  to  return  by  way  of  the  castle  on  the 
mountain.  I  defer  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  fountain  and  village  of  Banias. 

The  general  direction  of  that  lake  from  Banias  is  a  little 
south  of  east.  Setting  off  at  8  o'clock,  we  passed  out  of  the 
village  at  the  southeast  corner,  without  crossing  the  brook  of 
Wady  Za'areh.  This  Wady  comes  down  steeply  through  open 
ground  from  the  southeast,  around  the  southwest  end  of  a  high 
ridge  ;  the  other  side  of  which  is  skirted  by  the  same  Wady 
running  southwest.  As  the  Wady  thus  sweeps  around  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  reaches  the  western  base  of  the  higher  hills,  it 
is  apparently  cut  off  and  covered  over  by  a  sloping  plain  or 
gentle  declivity  of  arable  land  ;  through  which,  however,  it 
breaks  down  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  underlying 
volcanic  rock,  with  jagged  perpendicular  sides.  This  chasm 
extends  almost  down  to  Banias  ;  and  is  so  narrow,  as  hardly  to 
be  noticed  until  one  comes  quite  near  to  it.  Our  course  lay 
more  to  the  left.  We  crossed  a  small  Wady  and  brook  ;  then 
wound  to  the  right  up  a  steep  hill  ;  and  at  8.50  came  to  a 
fountain  below  'Ain  Kunyeh.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached  that 
village  ;  from  which  Hunin  bore  due  west. 

We  now  struck  up  over  the  high  ridge,  around  the  south- 
western end  of  which  Wady  Za'areh  comes  down.  The  ascent 
was  very  steep.  Reaching  the  top  at  9.20,  we  kept  along  high 
on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  ridge,  having  Wady  Za'areh  at 

1  So  written  by  Dr  Smith.    Mr  Tliom-    Kyd ;  Trav.  pp.  88,  40.    We  could  uot 
pon  writes  SaYiry.    This  is  the  ravine  spo-    hear  of  any  such  name, 
ken  of  by  Burckhardt  as  Wady  Kyb  or  el- 
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first  deep  oelow  us,  here  running  southwest.  Descending  very 
obliquely  and  gradually,  we  came  at  9.45  to  the  channel  of  the 
Wady  with  its  pleasant  stream.  Here  was  also  a  pretty  cascade, 
the  water  falling  over  a  rock  ten  feet  high,  along  three  crevices, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  three  white  ribbons  of  foam.  On 
the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  is  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village,  called 
Mesudy  ;  consisting  of  a  dairy  hut  or  two,  where  the  goats, 
which  range  these  hills  in  summer,  are  gathered  at  night  and 
milked.  Below  this  point  the  brook  descends  rapidly  by  a  wild 
volcanic  gorge,  until  sweeping  around  the  end  of  the  ridge  it 
turns  northwest  towards  Banias. 

Crossing  the  brook,  we  bent  our  course  a  little  more  south- 
east ;  and  at  9.55  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake  on  its  north 
side.  In  seven  minutes  more  we  rode  down  the  steep  declivity 
to  the  margin  of  the  water.  From  the  brow  above,  the  village 
of  Mejdel  Shems  bore  N.  20°  E.  distant  about  two  miles. 

The  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bowl,  apparently  an 
ancient  crater  ;l  not  less  than  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tract.  The  form 
is  an  irregular  circle  ;  the  diameter  of  the  water  being  a  mile 
and  perhaps  more.  It  made  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  larger 
lake  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  tract  around  is  high  table 
land,  rising  on  the  south  of  the  lake  almost  at  once  into  wooded 
or  bushy  hills  ;  and  skirted  at  some  distance  on  the  east  likewise 
bv  a  wooded  range.  The  declivities  of  the  basin  itself  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  with  only  an  occasional  shrub  and  a  few 
patches  of  tillage  ;  but  the  country  around,  though  not  fertile, 
is  more  cultivated. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  stagnant  and  impure,  with  a  slimy 
look.  Just  at  the  margin  it  was  muddy  for  a  few  feet ;  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  clear  and  pure  in  any  part.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  was  a  broad  belt  of  water  plants,  now  turned 
brown,  and  in  some  places  resembling  islands.  The  middle  of 
the  lake  was  free.  Wild  ducks  were  swimming  in  different  parts. 
A  large  hawk  was  sailing  above  them,  and  occasionally  swooping 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  seize  a  duck  or  a  frog. 
Our  Druzes  fired  at  him,  and  broke  his  wing  ;  he  fell  among  the 
water  plants,  and  could  not  there  be  reached.  Myriads  and 
myriads  of  frogs  lined  the  shores  ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  sec 
them  perched  thickly  along  the  stones,  as  if  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  to  keep  off  intruders.  It  is  the  very  paradise  of  frogs. 
The  lake  supplies  the  whole  country  with  leeches ;  which  are 
gathered  by  men  wading  in,  and  letting  the  leeches  fasten  them- 
selves upon  their  legs.    The  ground  along  the  margin  is  mostly 

- 

1  So  Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch's  Off.  Rep.  p.  110. 
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without  reeds  or  rushes  ;  and  is  covered  with  small  black  volcanic 
stones.  The  shores  and  sides  of  the  crater  exhibit  everywhere 
small  glbtening  black  crystals,  resembling  hornblende.1 

There  seems  no  room  for  question  but  that  this  lake  is  the 
ancient  Phiala  described  by  Josephus  ;  so  called  from  its  bowl- 
like  form,  and  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
Caesarea  Philippi  to  Trachonitis.*  But  the  position  and  every 
circumstance  go  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  legend, 
which  made  this  lake  a  feeder  of  the  fountain  at  Banias.'  Not 
only,  in  such  case,  must  its  waters  pass  under  the  brook  of  the 
Za'areh ;  but  the  supply  of  such  a  fountain  would  in  one  day 
exhaust  the  lake.  The  bright,  limpid,  sparkling  waters  of  the 
former  can  have  no  connection  with  the  dark,  stagnant,  slimy 
masses  which  fill  the  latter. 

Seetzen  heard  of  the  lake,  but  did  not  visit  it.4  Burckhardt 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  It  was  first  examined  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  in  passing  from  Damascus  to  Banias  in  1818.5  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  several  times  visited."  The  present  name  is 
usually  given  as  Birket  er-R&m ;  but  we  heard  distinctly  the 
pronunciation  Birket  er-Ran ;  and  so  Seetzen  heard  it  and  gives 
it  in  Arabic  letters.7 

We  left  the  upper  brow  of  the  lake  at  10.25,  on  a  course 
about  N.  N.  W.  in  order  to  go  directly  to  the  oaks  of  Sheikh 
Othman  el-Hazury.  We  croBsed  the  fields  without  a  path,  and 
came  after  ten  minutes  to  the  Wady  Za'areh  higher  up  than 
before.  We  found  it  here  a  narrow  but  very  pretty  meadow-like 
plain,  with  a  fine  brook.  A  little  farther  up,  on  our  right,  was 
a  Wely  in  the  valley,  called  Sheikh  Yatury ;  from  which  this 
upper  part  of  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Merj  Yaffiiy.*  We 
could  here  see  it  coming  down  quite  from  the  southeastern  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ;  the  mountain  rising  at  once  out  of  this 
little  plain  to  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  or  more  above  it. 


1  Pr  Anderson  1.  c  p.  110. 

3  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  10.  7.  All  this  corres- 
ponds exactly ;  and  there  is  no  other  body 
of  water  in  the  region  to  which  the  de- 
scription is  at  all  applicable.  Two  circum- 
stances show,  however,  that  Josephus  him- 
self had  not  seen  the  lake.  He  says  it  is 
a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Cajaarea ; 
while  in  fact  it  is  little  more  than  half 
that  distance.  lie  speaks  also  of  the  wa- 
ter as  always  up  to  the  brim,  and  never 
running  over. 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  ibid. 

4  Heisen,  I.  pp.  334,  335. 

•  Travels  p.  287.  [87.] 

•  By  Mr  Tipping  in  1842 ;  Biblioth.  Sac 
1843,  pp.  13,  14.     Mr  Thomson  about 


1844 ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  1846,  p.  191.  Capt 
Newbold,  about  the  same  time  ;  Journ.  (A 
R  Asiat  Soc  XVI.  p.  8.  Dr  Anderson 
in  1848;  see  Lynch's  Off.  Rep.  p.  110. 
See  Ritter  XV.  p.  174  sq. — Mr  Tipping 
visited  also  a  Birkeh  "  north  of  Jubbata, 
very  high,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  oblong 
plain,  under  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  with  muddy 
water,  filled  by  the  melting  of  the  snow. 
It  nearly  dries  up  in  summer,  and  is  about 
260  feet  in  diameter."  ibid.  According  to 
Capt  Newbold  this  is  called  Birket  el- 
Merj  el-Man,  and  flows  to  Wady  el-'Asal ; 
Journ.  of  R  Asitit  Soc  XVI.  p.  16  sq. 

T  Rcisen  1  pp.  334,  385. 

1  This  is  the  little  plain  and  tomb  men- 
tioned by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  p.  286.  [87.  J 
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It  is  the  lower  southwestern  peak  of  e6h-Sheikh,  which  is  here 
seen,  radiant  with  its  icy  crown. 

Beyond  this  plain,  on  the  east,  a  spur  is  thrown  off  from  esh- 
Sheikh,  that  is,  from  below  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks, 
much  lower  than  the  mountain,  though  still  high  ;  which  how- 
ever soon  sinks  down  towards  the  south  into  wooded  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  These  form  the  line  of  Tells  already  spoken  of 
as  ending  in  Tell  el-Feras.  This  is  strictly  the  Jebel  Heish. 
The  Damascus  road  passes  out  of  the  little  plain  over  a  notch 
in  this  ridge  ;  and  so  down  the  other  side  by  way  of  Beit  Jenn. 
The  ridge  which  we  had  crossed  on  our  way  up,  was  now  before 
us,  skirting  the  little  plain  or  valley  on  the  northwest.  It  has  its 
beginning  in  like  manner,  at  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ; 
where,  west  of  the  little  plain,  the  large  village  of  Mejdci  esh- 
Shems  lies  among  the  hills.  Near  that  village  a  valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  has  its  head,  and  passes  down  westward 
on  the  north  of  the  castle.  We  crossed  the  brook  and  plain  ; 
and  ascended  the  ridge,  reaching  the  top  at  10.55.  Here  both 
the  great  fortresses  of  Banias  and  esh-Shfikif  lay  before  us.1 

We  now  kept  along  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  ridge, 
descending  gradually  and  obliquely  ;  and  crossed  the  Damascus 
road,  which  here  passes  along  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  to 
Mejdel.  The  Wady  below  on  our  right  opens  out  into  a  small 
basin,  partially  cultivated.  About  11.40  the  ridge  on  our  left, 
now  high  above  us,  apparently  a  spur  or  point  of  that  adjacent 
to  Merj  Yafury,  suddenly  terminated  in  a  high  bluff ;  while  a 
low  ridge  from  its  foot  ran  off  northwest  towards  the  castle. 
We  kept  along  the  latter ;  and  at  11.55  came  to  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh  'Othm&n  Hazury,  on  a  knoll  or  hummock  upon  the  ridge. 
The  knoll  is  covered  with  a  copse  of  noble  oak  trees,  forming  a 
truly  venerable  grove,  with  a  deep  religious  gloom.  The  Wcly 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  grove,  merely  a  common  Muslim  tomb 
surrounded  bv  a  shabbv  stone  wall.  Just  below,  on  the  south- 
west,  is  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  el-Hazury  ;  and  here  too  is  the 
bead  of  the  open  Wady,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  the 
castle. —Around  the  Wcly  are  no  remains  whatever  ;  and  none 
have  ever  existed  there.  The  castle  bore  N.  75°  W.  about  three 
eighths  of  a  mile  distant.  Between  this  point  and  the  castle 
was  another  like  point  or  knoll,  about  equally  high. 

From  Sheikh 'Othman  el-Hazury  we  could  look  up  along  the 
great  Wady  or  chasm,  which  comes  down  from  the  very  base  of 
the  southwestern  peak  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  to  the  village  of  Jub- 
bata,  situated  on  its  eastern  brink.    Up  through  this  chasm  we 

*  Bearings  at  10.55,  on  ridge  :  Castle  of  North  side  of  lake  Phiala  157%diat.  about 
Banias  282 \     Kul'at  esh-Shukil'  290'.     \\  mile. 
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could  see  the  snows  of  the  summit.  Below  Jubbata  the  chasm 
becomes  narrower  and  deeper  ;  and,  turning  more  west,  it  cuts 
off  from  the  very  flank  of  esh-Sheikh  the  thin  sharp  ridge  on 
which  the  castle  stands.  This  is  Wady  Khushabeh  ;  and  passes 
on  down  to  Banias  on  the  north  of  the  fountain.  Just  above 
the  castle  it  is  joined  by  the  Wady  from  Mejdel,  now  also 
become  a  chasm. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  1.20  we  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the 
next  knoll  ;  on  which  are  a  few  remains  called  Hazury.  There 
are  here  some  trivial  foundations,  but  no  masses  of  ruins. 
Possibly  a  small  outpost  of  the  castle  may  have  stood  here  ;  hut 
the  remains  are  more  like  those  of  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village.  T  his 
is  doubtless  the  site  of  which  Burckhardt  heard  ;  but  which  by 
some  mistake  he  reports  as  "  the  ruins  of  a  city  called  Hazury 
one  hour  to  the  north"  of  Sheikh  'Othman  el-Hazury.1  This 
distance  would  remove  the  ruins  to  some  point  among  the  inacces- 
sible steeps  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  where  certainly  no  such  city 
ever  existed.  It  is  therefore  an  error,  when  Bitter  assumes, 
that  in  this  quarter  was  situated  the  ancient  Uazor  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges.8 — This  was  now  the  third  Hazur  or 
Hazury  that  I  had  visited  ;  neither  of  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  Hazor  of  Scripture. 

Leaving  Hazury  we  descended  to  the  deep  saddle  between  it 
and  the  castle  ;  and,  climbing  a  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent 
to  the  latter,  we  kept  along  the  southern  wall,  and  reached,  at 
1.50,  the  only  entrance,  through  one  of  the  southern  towers. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  within  the  most  extensive  and  best  pre- 
served ancient  fortress  in  the  whole  country.3  It  stands  upon 
the  eastern  and  highest  point  of  the  thin  ridge  sliced  off  (as  it 
were)  from  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  Wady  KhO- 
shabeh  ;  and  which  is  connected  only  with  the  ridge  of  Hazury 
towards  the  E.  S.  E.  by  the  saddle  just  mentioned.  The  castle 
covers  this  high  thin  point ;  and  follows  its  irregularities.  We 
estimated  its  length  from  east  to  west  at  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet ;  its  breadth  at  each  end  being  about  two  hundred 
feet  ;  wliile  in  the  middle  it  is  only  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
as  broad.  The  direction  of  the  ridge  is  from  E.  N.  E.  to 
W.  S.  W.< 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  an  uneven  area  of  four  or  five 
acres.  In  some  parts  the  rock  still  rises  higher  than  the  walls  ;  in 
others  the  ground  was  now  ploughed  and  planted  with  tobacco 
and  other  vegetables.    Here  are  also  several  houses,  forming  a 

1  Burckhardt,  Trnr.  p.  44.  which  however  seems  leas  ancient  Abul- 

•  Erdk.  XV.  p.  2G0  sq.  comp.  p.  206.  feda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  106. 

'  Mr  Thorn  sou  was  disposed  to  except  *  The  castle  bears  from  Banias  N.  7 1 3 

perhaps  the  Kul'at  el-Mcrkab,  north  of  E.  and  this  is  about  the  line  of  the  ridge. 
Tortosa,  known  also  as  Baltiias  or  Belinus; 
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gmall  village.  The  fortress  was  dependent  for  water  wholly  on 
its  cisterns.  One  of  these,  in  the  open  area  near  the  western 
end,  is  of  immense  size  ;  and  even  now  contained  much  water. 
Others  are  found  in  different  parts.  Besides  these,  there  exists  a 
large  reservoir  outside  of  the  castle  in  the  saddle  below  the  east- 
ern end. 

The  western  and  lower  end  of  the  fortress,  which  overlooks 
the  whole  region  below,  exhibits  in  some  parts  specimens  of  the 
heaviest  and  finest  work.  At  the  northwest  corner  especially, 
large  stones  lie  scattered,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
finely  wrought,  and  bevelled.  Several  of  the  towers  along  the 
southern  wall  are  in  like  manner  finished  with  superior  bevelled 
work.  In  particular,  one  round  tower,  with  fine  sloping  work 
below,  presents  a  finished  bevel  at  least  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  tower  Hippicus  at  J erusalem. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  highest ;  and  this  was 
taken  advantage  of,  to  form  an  upper  citadel,  commanding  the 
rest  of  the  castle.  It  is  separated  from  the  lower  western  por- 
tion by  a  regular  interior  cross  wall,  with  towers  and  trench ; 
and  is  without  entrance  or  approach,  except  through  the  lower 
fortress.  Here,  more  than  anywhere,  the  beetling  towers  and 
ramparts  impend  over  the  northern  precipice,  and  look  down 
into  the  chasm  of  Wady  Khushabeh  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
below.  Within  this  citadel  are  the  loftiest  and  strongest  towers  ; 
and  this  portion  is  the  best  preserved  of  all.  Not  less  than  one 
third  of  it  is  ancient  bevelled  work  ;  exhibiting  a  better  and 
more  finished  bevel,  than  is  perhaps  elsewhere  found  out  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Saracens  and  crusaders  made  no  additions  to  the  for- 
tress. They  did  nothing  in  the  citadel,  but  patch  up  a  few  por- 
tions of  it,  where  this  was  necessary  for  defence  ;  leaving  all  the 
rest  as  they  found  it.  Their  repairs  are  everywhere  quite  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  Nor  did  they  do  much  more  in  the  lower  or 
western  part.  Yet  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Arabic  inscriptions, 
mostly  dated  about  A.  H.  625  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1227, 
recounting  that  such  and  such  a  prince,  with  a  long  pedigree, 
built  up  this  or  that  tower  at  a  certain  time. 

There  are  numerous  subterranean  rooms,  vaults,  passages, 
and  the  like,  which  we  did  not  visit.  At  the  western  end  is  a 
stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  degrees.  This  my  companion  had  formerly  entered  for  a 
few  steps,  and  found  it  choked  up  with  rubbisli.  Popular  belief, 
nevertheless,  regards  it  as  extending  down  to  the  fountain  of 
Biinias. 1 

1  Biblioth.  Snc.  184G,  p.  193. 
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The  fortress  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above 
the  town  of  Banias  ;  and  is  therefore  about  equal  in  elevation  to 
the  Kfll'at  esh-Shokif,  which  towers  in  full  view  overagainst  it.1 
The  prospect  over  the  Huleh  and  the  mountains  opposite  is 
magnificent,  though  indefinite.9 

The  whole  fortress  made  upon  us  a  deep  impression  of 
antiquity  and  strength  ;  and  of  the  immense  amount  of  labour 
and  expense  employed  in  its  construction.  It  has  come  down  to 
us  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  military  architec- 
ture of  the  Phenicians,  or  possibly  of  the  Syro-GrecianB  ;  and 
whoever  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  resources  and 
the  prowess  of  those  ancient  nations,  must  not  fail  to  6tudy  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  fortress. 

Situated  more  than  two  miles  distant  irom  Banias,  the  castle 
could  never  have  been  built  for  the  protection  of  that  place  ;  and 
is  not  improbably  older  than  the  city.  It  was  doubtless  erected 
in  order  to  command  the  great  road  leading  over  from  the  Huleh 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  may  have  been  a  border  fortress 
of  the  Sidonians,  to  whom  this  region  early  belonged.' 

The  fortress  is  now  ordinarily  known  to  travellers  as  the 
castle  of  Batnias  ;  but  such  is  not  its  specific  name.  Arabian 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  KfiTat  es-Subeibeh ;  but  it  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  them,  and  mostly  in  connection  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city.* 

We  left  the  castle  at  3.10  ;  and  descended  at  once,  and 
without  path,  the  steep  declivity  immediately  below  the  en- 
trance. By  this  means  we  saved  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
distance  ;  but  the  descent  was  not  without  danger.  We  then 
kept  along  the  southern  base  of  the  ridge,  and  reached  our  tent 
beneath  the  terebinth  in  Banias  at  4  o'clock. 

The  situation  of  Banias  is  unique  ;  combining  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in  its 
recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which  towers 
in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above. 
Its  terrace  I  have  already  described  ; 8  over  which  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  luxuriant  fertility  and  the 

1  The  elevBtion  of  Banias,  as  we  have  »  Sec  Judg.  18,  7.  28. 

seen,  is  1147  Engl,  feet;  p.  897.    That  *  Abtilfed.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kfihler,  pp.  19, 

of  esh  Shukif  is  2205  feet  above  the  sea ;  96.    Wilken  Gcsch.  d.  Kreuzzuge,  II.  p 

p.  19.  569.  VII.  p.  328.— On  a  former  journey 

1  Bearings  from  the  castle  by  Wilden-  Mr  Thomson  speaks  of  two  encampments 

bruch,  see  Hitter  XV.  p.  237 :  Mejdel  N.  of  Arabs  within  Wady  el-Teim,  called  es- 

72  E.    Jubbata  N.  71 4°  E.  1  hour  dist.  Sub&n  and  es-Subeih.    But  these  names 

llazury  (ruin)  N.  87 '  E.    'Ain  K6nyeh  wonld  seem  to  hare  no  connection  with  the 

S.  10"  W.— According  to  Dr  Smith,  the  custle.  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  pp.  187, 

direction  of  Banias  is  S.  71°  W.    Tell  el-  193. 

Kw\y  S.  89J  W.    Hunin  S.  81"  W.  Kftl'at  1  See  above,  p.  397. 
esli-Shukif  N.  6<T  W. 
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graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields.  The 
situation  is  charming.  Lying  too  so  high  above  the  Huleh,  its 
atmosphere  partakes  of  the  salubrity  of  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  tbe  many  woods,  and  the  rich 
fields  of  grain  around  Banias,  make  it  the  resort  of  an  abundance 
of  game.  Panthers  and  wolves  are  on  the  mountain  ;  wild  swine 
and  gazelles  luxuriate  among  the  grain.  Many  of  the  swine  are 
killed  by  the  peasants,  who  watch  their  fields  by  night.  Wild 
ducks,  partridges,  snipe,  and  other  birds,  are  in  plenty. 1 

Of  the  three  Wadys  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  region  of  Banias,  two  are  wild  ravines  in  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 
Wady  el-Asal,  as  we  have  seen,*  issues  from  its  deep  gorge 
immediately  on  the  west  of  the  terrace.  It  has  its  beginning  a 
little  south  of  the  village  of  Shib'a,  about  four  hours  N.  N.  E. 
of  Banias  ;  and  forms  the  mighty  cleft  between  the  lower  and 
upper  masses  of  Hermon,  It  is  without  a  village  or  hamlet  in 
its  entire  extent ;  nor  are  there  in  it  any  fountains.  It  is  a  wild, 
thickly  wooded,  solitary  mountain  range,  the  abode  of  wolves 
and  panthers  ; 3  frequented  only  by  the  shepherds  of  Shib'a  and 
the  burners  of  charcoal  for  the  Damascus  market.  A  rugged 
ciountain  path  leads  from  Shib'a  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
valley  and  so  around  to  J  ubbata  and  MejdeL1 

Both  the  other  Wadys  descend  from  the  east,  and  issue  upou 
the  terrace  itself  Wady  KhOshabeh,  as  we  have  seen,5  begins 
at  the  very  base  of  the  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  ex- 
tends down  the  steep  declivity  southwest  to  Jubbata;  below  which, 
turning  W.  S.  W.  it  severs  from  the  body  of  the  mountain  the 
thin  ridge  on  which  the  castle  stands.  In  the  rainy  season,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermon,  an  immense 
volume  of  water  must  rush  down  this  chasm  ;  but  at  this  season 
it  was  wholly  without  water.  It  extends  down  to  the  level 
ground  of  the  terrace  ;  and  then  its  rocky  water-bed  turns  S.  S. 
W.  around  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge  thus  cut  off  by  it,  and 
goes  to  join  the  channel  from  the  fountain,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  fortress. 

The  third  valley,  Wady  Za'areh,  has  already  been  described 
as  coming  from  the  base  of  Hermon  beyond  Mejdel,  taking  a 
course  southwest  through  the  Merj  Yafury  and  a  wild  ravine  ;  then 
sweeping  around  northwest  and  descending  to  Banias.'  It  enters 
upon  the  terrace  a  few  rods  south  of  the  lower  end  of  the  castle 
ridge  ;  and  passing  down  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  fortress, 

1  "W.  Thomson  in  Bibliotb.  Sac  1846,  p.  route.    It  was  also  followed  by  I)r  Ander- 

188  sq.    Irbv  and  Mangles  p.  290.  [88. |  son;  see  his  geological  account  of  the 

•  See  above,  pp.  896,  897.  whole  tract,  in  LynohHs  Off  Rep.  pp.  111- 

•  Comp.  Seetxen,  Reisen  L  p.   326.  114. 

Bnrckhardt,  p.  45.  •  See  above,  pp.  401, 402. 

•  Mr  Thomson  had  once  passed  by  tbat      •  See  above,  pp.  308,  399,  400. 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  witli  the  stream  from  the  great 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself,  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountain 
and  the  modern  village  of  Banitls. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fully  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  high  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  flank  of 
J ebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  KhQshabeh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady ;  and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  rock,1  the  strata  of 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  north  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim Wely  of  Sheikh  Khttdr.2  The  main  precipice  is  south  of 
this,  facing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  Beem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued  ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rock  above  the  cavern  had  been 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ;  so  that  the  former  front 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stones 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it. 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also, 
where  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precipice  ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Panium,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  though 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.'  The 
temple  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus.4   In  the  face  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 

1  The  fountain  "  Issues  from  beneath  of  Zcnodorus,  near  the  place  called  Paniwn. 

the  limestone,  where  it  is  joined  by  basal-  This  is  a  fine  cave  in  a  mountain  ;  under 

tic  rocks;"  Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch' s  Off.  which  there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth; 

Rep.  p.  100.  and  the  cavern  is  abrupt,  and  very  deep, 

•  The  Mar  Jirjis  of  the  Greeks,  and  St  and  full  of  still  water.  Over  it  hangs  a 
George  of  the  Lntins.  vast  mountain ;  and  under  the  cavern  rise 

•  Comp.  Philaatorg.  Ilist.  7.  3.  Reland  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan.  Herod 
Pal.  p.  918  sq.  adorned  this  place,  which  was  already  a 

4  Jos.  Antt.  15.  10.  8,  "  Herod  having  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by  the 

accompanied  Caesar  [Augustas]  to  the  sea,  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedicated 

and  returned  home,  erected  to  him  a  beau-  to  Caesar."    Comp.  Jos  B.  J.  1.  21.  3. 
tiful  temple  of  white  marble,  in  the  country 
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only  just  above  the  debris,  though  once  probably  high  above  the 
ground,  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
ernmost niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  further  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
IEPEY2  ©EOY  IIAN02,  '  priest  of  Pan/  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  god  ;  with  also  a  pro  salute  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied  ;  but  is 
much  defaced. 1  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ETOY2,  perhaps  '  archon  of  the  year/  It  has  also  been 
copied.8 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mugharat  Buni&s  or 
Mugliarat  er-R&s  en-Neba\  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Bdnms,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near  Hus- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
bright,  and  sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
•  course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  Huleh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Joscphus,  that  this 
fountain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;3  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tctrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a  fountain 
near  Shib'a,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.4  There  is  indeed  near 
Shib'a  such  a  fountain  ;  but  its  stream  flows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbany.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
regard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Merj  Yafury  through 
Wady  Za'&reh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  Banias.  But 

1  First  by  Seetzen,  though  only  recently  Thomson,  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Sac 

published,  Reisen  I.  p.  833.    Then  by  1846.  p.  194. 

Burckhardt,  p.  89.    Also  by  Mr  Thomson,  »  Jos.  B.  J.  &  10.  7.    See  above,  p.  400. 

Biblioth.  Sac  1846.  p.  194.    By  Dr  Wil-  *  W.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1846. 

•on,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176.  pp.  190-192.    Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch'* 

1  By  Seetzen,  Keiscn  I.  p.  336.    By  Mr  OS.  Rep  p.  109. 
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this  rivulet  apparently  dries  up  in  summer  ;  and  is  never 
reckoned  as  a  source  of  the  larger  stream. 

In  the  rocky  channel  of  Wady  KhOshabeh,  as  it  issues  upon 
the  terrace  of  Banias,  and  nearly  opposite  Sheikh  KhQdr, 
another  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  anywhere  else  would  be 
regarded  as  large ;  though  here  it  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
overlooked.  It  is  apparently  on  a  level  with  the  great  fountain, 
and  would  seem  indeed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  latter.  A  stream 
flows  from  it,  which  joins  the  larger  one  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  city  fortress. 

The  present  village  and  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  town  are 
situated  between  the  stream  from  the  great  fountain  and  the 
Wady  Za'areh.  The  village  is  a  wretched  one.  Travellers  vary 
in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  houses,  from  twenty  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  will  be  no  great  error  in  estimating 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty.1  Two  or  three  of  the  houses  have  two 
stories  ;  especially  one  built  upon  the  ruin  of  the  northeast 
tower  of  the  fortress,  which  serves  as  a  basement.  The  houses 
are  mostly  within  the  fortress,  in  its  eastern  part  ;  a  few  only 
are  outside  upon  its  northeast  quarter. 

This  fortress,  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  still  exists  in 
its  outline.  It  was  an  irregular  quadrangle  or  trapezium,  with 
massive  walls  and  heavy  towers  at  the  corners,  and  also  others 
intermediate  upon  the  walls.  The  interior  area  is  perhaps  three 
or  four  acres.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  walls  are  still 
standing  for  some  feet  above  their  foundations  ;  and  some  of  the 
towers  are  still  higher.  The  southern  wall  runs  along  the  rocky 
chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Za'areh  ;  the  northern  and  western 
walls  are  still  washed  by  the  stream  of  the  great  fountain  ; 
while  on  the  east  a  trench,  cut  through  to  Wady  Za'areh,  was 
doubtless  filled  from  the  stream  of  the  same  fountain.  The  corner 
towers  were  round,  and  built  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  some  of 
the  work  is  very  massive.  In  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  is 
a  tower,  with  a  gateway  or  portal  leading  through  it,  which 
bears  marks  of  ancient  origin  ;  though  it  has  been  built  over 
by  the  Saracens  as  recorded  in  an  Arabic  inscription.  From  it 
a  stone  bridge,  also  in  part  ancient,  leads  across  the  Wady  to 
the  opposite  bank.  At  its  northern  end,  broken  granite  columns 
are  laid  horizontally  in  the  wall.  Below  the  citadel,  tbe  rush- 
ing waters  from  the  fountains  meet,  after  driving  two  or  three 
mills,  and  hasten  away  towards  the  Huleh.  Just  by  the  bridge, 
too,  is  another  mill ;  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 

1  Mr  Thomson  has  fifty ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  Hanoi  in  Zeitschr.  der  morgcnl.  Qes.  II.  p. 

1846,  p.  188.    Dr  Wilson,  sixty;  Lands  431.    Burckhardt,  on  the  contrary,  hay 

of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176.— But  Seetzen  has  one  hundred  and  fifty;  p.  88. 
only  twenty,  Rcuen.  I.  p.  336;  and  ao 
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fountain  by  a  covered  canal  through  the  citadel. — Along  the 
street  leading  north  from  the  bridge  and  portal,  are  Been  among 
the  houses  several  Roman  arches,  now  only  just  above  the 
ground. 

This  fortress  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  ancient  city  ;  a  large  portion  of  which  was  evidently  situated 
on  the  south  of  Wady  Za'areh,  and  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it.  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  higher,  jutting  down  a 
little  from  the  eastern  hill.  A  long  reach  of  the  ancient  south- 
ern city  wall  still  remains,  running  down  obliquely  W.  N.  W. 
to  the  brook.  On  the  west  also  of  the  citadel,  far  along  the 
roads  leading  to  Tell  el-KMy  and  Hasbeiya,  there  are  traces  of 
houses  and  temples.  Columns  and  fragments  of  columns  are 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

Near  the  old  city  wall,  in  the  southeast,  is  a  natural  pond  of 
considerable  size,  apparently  of  rain  water  gathered  from  the 
hills.  It  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  other  waters  of  the 
terrace. 

The  best  view  of  Banias  is  from  the  little  Wely  of  Sheikh 
KhOdr,  near  the  great  fountain.1 

From  the  name  of  the  grotto,  Pawmm,  the  transition  is 
easy  to  Paneas,  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  city.  Neither  of 
these  names,  however,  can  be  historically  traced  back  much  if 
any  beyond  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  No  allusion  to  them  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  although  other  places  are  spoken 
of  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Was  this  remarkable  spot 
wholly  overlooked  ;  or  did  it  then  perhaps  bear  some  other 
name  ? 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  promised  land,  as  subdued  by 
that  leader,  is  described  as  extending  "  from  the  mount  Halak 
[bald  mountain],  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hennon." 8  Again,  the 
portion  of  the  land  not  subdued  by  J oshua  is  spoken  of  as  reach- 
ing "from  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hamath  ; "  and  in  another  parallel  passage  we  find  Baal- 
hermon  instead  of  Baal-gad.3  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Baal-gad  and  Baal-hermon  were  different  names  of  the  same 
place  ;  that  this  place  was  in  a  valley  under  Hermon  ; 4  and  that 

1  Bearings  at  BaniAs,  from  the  southeast  «  Callod  indeed  •pssbn  prpa ,  valley 
corner  tower,  in  1844 :  Castle  of  B.  71°.    of  Lebanon  ;  but  not  the  BiikA'a,'  which  is 

^n,5??y<£ a  1  ? 1  „V«?a  s?.?  HI  '  „  A,m    not  ™d«  Hermon.  So  too  Gesonins  The- 

Fit  162°.  Hunin263\  Abil  282\  Mesh-    „„„„   w   ,>(?l>      „.    .  „. 

had  °K3<'  saur.  p.  SJoJ.     Heb.  Lex.  art.  DTpa . 

•  Josh*  11,  17:  and  so,  in  reversed  or-  Winer  art  Lebanon,  n-  P-  26'«  3*« 

dcr  Jo*h  12  7.  Au«g. — Jerome  also  places  Baal-gad  14  ad 

>Jmh.  13,' r,';  corap  Judg.  3,  3.    See  ndfeea  montia  wErmon;"  Onomast.  art 

too  1  Chr.  5,  23.— For  "  the  entering  into  B^l3ad- 
Haraath,"  see  below,  at  the  end  of  Sect.  X1L 
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it  here  served  to  mark  the  northernmost  limit  of  Palestine,  to 
which  the  conquests  of  Joshua  extended  ;  just  as,  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  city  of  Dan  had  been  built,  that  place  is  always 
put  as  the  northern  limit.  The  name  Baal-gad  (god  of  fortune) 
implies  a  place  of  heathen  worship which  apparently  took 
also  the  name  of  Baal-hermou  from  its  connection  with  that 
mountain. 

All  these  considerations  go  to  make  it  probable,  that  Baxrf-gad 
was  no  other  than  this  romantic  spot,  this  secluded  grotto  at  the 
fountain  of  J ordan,  where  the  Fhenicians  or  Syrians  had  estab- 
lished the  worship  of  one  of  their  Baals.9  In  process  of  time 
this  was  supplanted  by  the  service  of  the  Grecian  Pan  ;  and 
thus  the  name  Panium  was  introduced,  and  the  earlier  one 
forgotten. 

The  name  Banias  is  merely  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  name  Paneas.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  temple 
built  at  the  fountain  by  the  first  Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus.* 
Whether  the  adjacent  town  already  existed,  or  sprung  up  after- 
wards, is  unknown.  At  a  later  period,  the  place  made  part  of 
the  territory  of  Philip,  tctrarch  of  Trachonitis  ;  was  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  him  ;  and  named  Csesarea  Philippi,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Caisarea  of  the  sea-coast.4  Under  this  name 
it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  visited  by  our  Lord.5 
Agrippa  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronias  for  a  time  ; 
Vespasian  visited  it ;  and  Titus,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
exhibited  here  public  spectacles,  in  which  the  captive  Jews  were 
compelled  to  fight  with  one  another  or  with  wild  beasts,  and 
many  perished.8  Coins  of  Caesarca-Pancas,  as  it  was  also  called, 
are  still  extant.7  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  already  a  bishop- 
ric of  Phcnicia  under  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  its  bishop 
Philocalus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325  ; 
and  another,  Olympius,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D. 
451.9  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  earlier  name 
Paneas  was  again  predominant,  and  has  continued  current 
under  the  Muhammcdan  dominion  to  the  present  day.* 

1  Baal-gad,  '  god  of  fortuno,'  is  refen-ed  '  See  above,  p.  406. 

by  Geseuius  to  Jupiter,  Thesaur.  p.  264;  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  18.  2.  1.  B.  J.  2.  9.  1. 

by  Movers  to  Venus,  die  Phoniaier  I.  pp.  •  Matt  16,  13.    Mark  8,  27. 

636,  GoO.  6  Joseph.  Antiq.  20.  9.  4.    B.  J.  3.  9. 

"  So  Gesenius  Thesaur.  p.  225.  Raumcr  8.  ib.  7.  2.  1. 

Palfist.  ed.  3.  p.  215.  n. — Others  suppose  1  Eckhel  Poctr.  Numm.  IIL  p.  339. 

Baal-gad  to  have  been  Heliopolis,  now  Mionnet  Mednilles  Ant  V.  p.  311  sq.  Tbo 

Ba'albck  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  nor  coins  extend  from  Augustus  to  Heliogaba- 

probahility,  either  that  Joshua's  conquests  lus. 

extended  so  far ;  or  that  Ba'albck  was  6  Labb.  Concii.  Tom.  II.  col.  51.  Lo 

ever  regarded  as  the  northern  extremity  of  Quien  Oricns  Chr.  II.  p.  831. 

Palestine;  or  that  the  neighbouring  por-  9  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  7.    17.  Dieron. 

tion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  ever  called  Her-  Comm.  in  Ezech.  xxviL  18,  "  Dan  .  .  .  ubi 

ujou.  Hitter  Erdk.  XVII.  p.  229  sq.  houic  Paneas,  qua;  quondam  Cajaarea  Phi- 
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During  the  crusades,  Bftnias  was  the  scene  of  various  changes 
and  conflicts.  It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
in.A.  D.  1129  or  1130,  along  with  the  fortress  es-Subeibeh  on 
the  mountain  ;  being  delivered  over  to  them  by  its  Ismaclite 
governor,  after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Damascus  in 
behalf  of  that  sect.  The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a  fief  to 
the  knight  Rayner  Bras.1  In  A.  D.  1132,  during  the  absence 
of  Rayner,  Banias  was  taken  after  a  short  assault  by  the  Sultan 
Jsma'il  of  Damascus.*  It  was  recaptured  by  the  Franks,  aided 
by  the  Damascenes  themselves,  in  A.  D.  1139  ;  the  temporal 
control  restored  to  Rayner  Bras  ;  and  the  city  made  a  Latin 
bishopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Tyre.* 
Banias  fell  afterwards  by  inheritance  into  the  possession  of  the 
constable  Honfroy,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hospitalers  for 
its  protection  ;  in  A.  D.  1157  it  was  besieged  by  the  formidable 
Nureddin,  who  succeeded  in  taking  and  burning  the  town, 
but  was  not  able  to  master  the  fortress  situated  in  the  city 
itself.*  The  place  was  relieved,  and  the  fortifications  imme- 
diately rebuilt,  by  king  Baldwin  III.  But  in  A.  D.  1165,  Nu- 
reddin again  attacked  Banias  during  the  absence  of  Honfroy,  and 
with  better  success  ;  after  a  short  siege  it  surrendered,  and  never 
came  again  into  the  power  of  the  Franks.5 

In  A.  D.  1172,  king  Amalric  besieged  Banias  for  fifteen  days 
in  vain.'  The  place,  with  others,  was  dismantled  by  Sultan 
Mu'adh-dhem  in  A.  D.  121 9.7  The  Christians  once  more  in 
A.  D.  1253  made  an  expedition  from  Tyre  against  Banias,  under 
the  command  of  the  Seneschal  Joinville,  and  got  possession  of 
the  town  for  the  moment ;  but  not  being  able  to  subdue  KuTat 
es-Subeibeh  on  the  mountain,  they  immediately  abandoned  their 
conquest,  and  retired  to  Sidon.8 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  Banias  and  the  grotto  of  the 

lippi  vocabatur.*'    Eusebius  relates  (1.  c.)  ib.  pp.  684,  687  sq.     Le  Quien  Oriens 

from  tradition,  that  tbis  was  tbe  place  Christ.  III.  p.  1335. 

where  our  Lord  healed  the  woman  with  an  *  WilL  Tyr.  18.  12.    Wilken  ib.  III.  iL 

bsue  of  blood,  Matt  9,  20.    He  says,  that  pp.  48,  44.    Reinand  Extr.  p.  107. 

aa  a  monument  of  that  miracle,  there  was  6  Will.  Tyr.  19.  10.    Rcinaud  Extr.  p. 

the  brazen  statue  of  a  man  in  a  mantle,  121.    Wilken  ib.  p.  92. — In  another  place 

with  a  woman  kneeling  before  him  as  a  Wilken  mentions  a  Banias  as  having  b< en 

suppliant    This  he  had  himself  seen.    It  captured  by  Saladin  in  A.  D.  1188.  But 

was  probably  set  up  in  honour  of  one  of  the  the  place  there  meant,  is  the  city  Bahiius 

emperors.    See  Gieseler  KG.  I  p.  79.  [06.]  and  the  fortress  el-Mcrkab,  on  the  sea- 

Rcland  Paltcst.  p.  922.  coast  north  of  Tortosa.    See  Wilken  ib. 

'  Abutted.  Annal  A.  H.  523,  Tom.  III.  VII.  p.  327.  n.    Reinaud  Extr.  p.  225. 

p.  432.    WilL  Tyr.  18.26.    ib.  14.  19.  Schultens  Index  in  Vit.  Salad,  art.  Marka- 

Wilken.  Gesek.  der.  Kr.  IL  p.  569.    Id.  bum.    Brocardns  c  2.  p.  171. 


Comm.  de  Bell,  oruc  p.  68.  8  Will.  Tyr.  20.  23.    Wilken  ib.  III.  iL 

»  WilL  Tyr.  14.  17,  19.    Wilken  ibid.  p.  153. 

p.  612  sq.  T  Wilken  ibid.  VI.  p.  236. 

s  Will.  Tyr.  15.  9-11.  Reinand  Ex-  9  Wilken  ibid.  VII.  p.  327  sq.  and  Join- 
traits  de*  Hist.  Arabes,  p.  70  sq.    Wilken  ville  aa  there  cited. 
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Jordan  ;  but  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  he 
ever  visited  the  spot.1  He  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Belinas,  a  name  which  was  current  also  among  the  crusaders,* 
Brocardus  has  a  notice  of  the  place  ;  and  Abulfeda  describee  it 
and  the  castle  es-Subcibch.8  But  since  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
I  find  no  account  of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  Frank  trav- 
eller, until  Seetzen  took  it  in  his  way  from  Damascus  to  Tiberias 
in  A.  D.  1806V 

We  now  had  visited  the  sources  of  all  the  streams,  which  go 
to  form  the  upper  Jordan,  above  the  lake  el-Huleh.  Three  such 
streams  enter  or  spring  up  in  the  region  of  the  Huleh,  from  the 
north  ;  of  which  only  the  two  eastern  are  mentioned  in  history, 
as  the  sources  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Jordan.  Hence  the 
later  groundless  etymology  of  the  name  Jordan,  as  if  compounded 
of  J  or  and  Dan,  the  supposed  names  of  the  two  sources.5  The 
western  and  longest  stream  of  all,  coming  from  Hasheiya, 
although  unquestionably  its  waters  constitute  the  remotest  head 
of  the  Jordan,  appears  never  to  have  been  historically  included 
under  that  name.6  Why  this  was  so,  we  arc  nowhere  informed  ; 
and  it  behooves  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  usage  of  so  many 
ages.    The  attempt  to  introduce  a  change  at  this  late  hour, 


1  Benj.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  I.  p.  82. 

»  Will.  Tyr.  19.  10.  Jac.  de  Vitriac.  c. 
85.  p.  1070.  Brocardus  c.  8.  p.  172.— 
This  name  seems  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
founding the  two  Arubic  names  Buniiis  and 
Balnias  or  Bclina*.  Sec  p.  411.  n.  5. 
Belaud  Pal.  p.  920.  Schultens  Indox  in 
Vit  Salad,  art.  Markabum.  Wilken  ib. 
VII.  p.  327.  n. 

*  Brocardus  1.  c.  Abulfedss  Tab.  Syr. 
p.  96.    Schultens  Iudex  in  Vit.  Salad,  art. 

4  Sir  J.  Maundeville  and  \V.  de  Baldcn- 
sel,  about  A.  D.  1336,  both  speak  of  Be- 
linas (Banias) ;  but  they  both  in  travelling 
to  Damascus  crossed  the  Jordan  by  the 
bridge  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Maun- 
dcv.  Travels  p.  115.  Lond.  1839.  W.  de 
Baldenscl  in  Basnnge  Thesaur.  IV.  p.  855. 
So  too,  probably,  Ludolf  de  Suchem,  § 
43  ult.  Furer  von  Haimendorf  passed 
along  the  Huleh  and  up  Wndv  ot-Teim  in 
1566;  but  did  not  visit  Banias;  p  280. 
Sandys  speaks  of  the  castle  of  Banias  as 
occupied  in  his  day  by  Fukhr  cd-l>iu;  p. 
165. 

6  The  absurdity  of  this  etymology  is 
obvious ;  for  the  name  Jordan  is  merely 
the  Greek  form  Clop8dViji)  for  the  Hebrew 
*|T}?>  larden,  which  has  no  rclution  to 
the  name  Dan.  Further,  the  name  Jor- 
dan was  applied  to  the  river  from  the  ear- 


liest times;  and  wo  have  it  constantly  in 
the  Scriptures  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  at 
least  fivo  centuries  before  the  name  D»n 
was  given  to  the  city  at  its  source.  Yet 
this  etymology  goes  back  at  loast  to  the 
time  of  Jerome ;  Comm.  in  Matt.  xvi.  13, 
"  Jordanes  oritur  ad  radices  Libani ;  et 
habet  duos  fontes,  unum  nomine  et 
alteram  Dan ;  qui  simul  mixti  Jordanis 
nomen  efficiunt.'*    Hence  it  was  copied  by 
Adamnanus  de  Loc.  Sanct.  2.  19;  by 
William  of  Tyre  18.  18;  by  Brocardus  c. 
3.  p.  172;  by  M annus  Sanutus  on  bis 
map;  by  Adrichomiug  p.  109,  etc,  etc 
The  same  traditional  etymology  seems  also 
to  be  current  among  the  Christians  of  the 
country ;  for  Burckhardt  was  told,  that 
the  ancient  name  of  the  fountain  of  Ba- 
nias was  Jur  ;  and  the  source  at  Tell  el- 
Kady,  he  says,  was  still  called  Dhin ;  mak- 
ing together  the  name  •Jordan.    All  this 
was  doubtless  derived  by  him  from  the 
Greek  priests ;  and  is  quite  similar  to  our 
experience  at  Taiyibeh.    See  VoL  L  pp. 
448,  450.  [ii.  126,  128.]  Burckhardt  pp. 
42,  43.  Comp.  Gesenius  Notes  on  Burck- 
hardt, p.  496. 

•  The  earliest  notice  of  this  stream  «*»cnis 
to  be  by  Furer  von  Haimendorf  in  A.  D. 
15(56,  in  travelling  up  Wady  et-Teim  to 
the  Buka'a  and  Ba'albck;  p.  280.  Numb. 
1646. 
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would  be  alike  unnecessary  and  futile.  As  well  might  we  require 
the  majestic  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  exchange 
these  names  above  their  junction  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is,  of 
the  two,  by  far  the  longer  and  mightier  stream. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  re- 
gard to  the  longest  stream  and  remotest  source  of  the  Jordan, 
the  like  analogy  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  Syrian 
rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  BQka'a  and  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
the  Barada,  the  Litany,  and  the  Orontes.  Thus  the  proper  head 
of  the  first  is  in  the  plain  south  of  Zebedany,  in  the  highest  part  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  while  Abulfeda  expressly  says,  that  "  the  source 
of  the  river  of  Damascus  "  is  at  the  great  fountain  of  Fijeh,  half 
way  down  the  mountain.1  The  Litany  has  one  of  its  heads  in 
the  fine  stream  at  Ba'albek ;  yet  the  great  fountains  near 
'Anjar  are  usually  spoken  of  as  its  source.  In  like  manner  the 
large  fountain  at  Lebweh  is  the  true  head  of  the  Orontes  ;  yet 
what  are  known  as  the  sources  of  that  river,  are  the  abundant 
fountains  near  HQrmul. 

The  idea  which  in  all  these  cases  lies  at  the  foundation,  would 
seem  to  be,  to  regard  as  the  source  of  a  river,  not  its  remotest 
head,  but  its  most  copious  fountains. 

Friday,  May  28tJi. — We  left  Banias  for  Hasbeiya  at  7.10, 
by  a  road  lying  north  of  that  which  leads  to  Tell  el-Kady.  Fif- 
teen minutes  brought  us  to  the  western  brow  of  the  terrace. 
Here  on  our  right  a  higher  ridge  ran  along  the  very  brow,  shut- 
ting out  any  view  of  Banias  from  the  west.  We  descended 
along  rivulets  carried  down  from  the  fountain  to  water  the  lower 
plain.  At  7.37  we  crossed  the  deep  and  dry  water-bed  of  Wady 
'Asal ;  which  issues  from  its  great  mountain  cliasm  in  the  angle 
between  the  terrace  and  the  mountain.  Our  course  was  now 
northwest,  directly  towards  el-Ghfljar  and  its  white-domed  Wely  ; 
and  this  is  here  the  general  direction  of  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

At  8  o'clock  the  road  forked,  and  we  began  to  turn  around 
the  angle  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain  of  Wady  et-Teim.  As 
we  kept  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  high  ground,  the 
plain  on  the  left  was  below  us.  A  fountain  was  on  our  left  below 
at  8.20  ;  apparently  the  source  of  the  stream  we  had  crossed  on 
Wednesday,  running  to  Tell  el-Kady.  Our  course  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  became  now  N.  10°  E.  At  8.35  we 
stopped  at  a  small  fountain  by  the  road,  called  Khurwa'ah, 
opposite  to  a  small  Arab  village  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
This  spot  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  et-Teim  and  of  the 
IlOleh  beyond. 

1  Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  cd.  Kobler,  p.  15. 
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We  here  took  a  guide  to  conduct  us  up  the  steep  mountain 
side  to  Kul'at  Bustra,  a  tract  of  ruins  lying  opposite  to  us,  on 
the  brow  of  an  almost  precipitous  projecting  shoulder  or  terrace 
of  the  mountain,  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  It 
took  us  nearly  fifty  minutes  to  ascend  to  the  top,  by  a  path  as 
steep  as  can  well  be  climbed  by  horses.  At  thirty  minutes,  on 
a  lower  projecting  point,  were  some  ruins,  with  a  tank  and 
cistern.  We  could  not  make  out  the  character  of  the  remains  ; 
except  perhaps  traces  of  the  four  walls  of  one  building,  and  of  a 
small  room  laid  up  with  mortar.  The  spot  seemed  to  us  to 
have  been  merely  a  small  hamlet  or  suburb  dependent  on  the 
place  higher  up  ;  but  far  less  extensive  and  less  perfectly  pre- 
served. 

The  summit  of  the  projecting  shoulder  is  crowded  with 
ruins  of  edifices,  built  indeed  of  hewn  stones,  but  without  archi- 
tectural ornament,  and  laid  up  coarsely  without  cement.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  a  site  of  temples.  We  were  able  to  make 
out  not  less  than  four  with  certainty,  and  probably  more  ;  hav- 
ing grooved  portals  of  hewn  stone,  and  rows  of  rude  columns  in 
the  interior.  Many  squared  stones,  and  not  a  few  hewn,  lay  in 
heaps  round  about,  all  of  limestone,  and  all  leaving  an  impres- 
sion of  rudeness.  The  temples  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  width. — The  place  could  never 
have  been  either  a  fortress  or  a  town.  It  seemed  rather  a  spot 
consecrated  to  religious  worship.  Perhaps  the  prieBts  and  their 
families  resided  at  the  hamlet  lower  down. 

The  ruins  are  on  the  projecting  point  ;  back  of  which  is  a 
small  space  or  plateau  before  the  mountain  rises  again.  Here 
are  two  small  tanks  ;  and  among  the  ruins  is  a  cistern  vaulted 
and  cemented.  The  mountain  tract  rises  into  the  high  bulwark 
on  the  west  of  Wady  '  Asal.  The  summit  of  Hermon  is  not  here 
visible.  A  deep  rugged  gorge,  called  Wady  Nemur  (Panther 
valley)  has  its  head  cast  of  the  hill  of  Kul'at  Bustra,  and 
passes  down  to  the  plain  about  a  mile  further  south.  High  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  southeast  of  the  ruins,  is  a  Mezra'ah  (goat 
village)  of  shepherds  belonging  to  Shib'a,  the  highest  village  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  whose  thousands  of  goats  range  these  rugged 
mountains  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Shib'a.  The  land 
round  Kul'at  Bustra  belongs  to  Kefr  Shuba,  a  village  further 
north  upon  the  mountain. 

The  remains  at  Kul'at  Bustra  present  a  riddle,  which  I  am 
not  able  to  solve.  There  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  them  ; 
they  could  have  been  neither  churches  nor  convents.  The  whole 
collection  greatly  resembles,  in  location  and  arrangement,  the 
Khiilwat  (chapels)  of  the  Druzes,  like  that  of  el-Biyad  on  the  hill 
south  of  Hasbeiya.    The  work  however  is  heavier,  the  stones 
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larger,  and  the  establishment  altogether  more  extensive  than  a 
place  of  Druze  Khulwat.1  The  ruins  may  be  of  high  antiquity  ; 
as  the  stone  is  so  compact  and  so  impregnated  with  metal  that 
time  scarcely  produces  any  change  upon  it.  This  may  perhaps 
have  been  one  of  the  "high  places"  consecrated  by  the  Syrians 
or  Phenicians  to  the  worship  of  their  Baalim. 

The  spot  had  before  been  visited  by  no  Frank  traveller 
except  Burckhardt."  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  beautiful ; 
though  hardly  more  extensive  than  from  the  fountain  below.3 

We  descended  again  to  'Ain  Khurwa'ah  in  forty-five  min- 
utes ;  and  set  off  thence  at  12.35.  After  half  an  hour  hills 
began  to  rise  along  the  middle  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  that  is,  in  the 
interval  between  Jcbel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  ridge  on  the  west  of 
the  plain  ;  our  road  keeping  along  on  the  east  of  these  hills.  At 
1.15  we  came  to  Wady  Seraiyib,  with  a  fine  stream  which  comes 
from  a  large  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  This 
fountain  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Hasbany. 
It  is  said  to  intermit  in  summer,  and  return  in  its  full  strength 
in  winter  ;  perhaps  nothing  more  than  as  affected  by  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  As  we  now  saw  it,  there  was  said  to  be  not  more 
than  one  fourth  part  of  its  usual  supply  of  water  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  quarter  as  large  as  the  Hasbany.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiful. 

A  ridge  on  the  north  of  this  Wady  connects  on  the  left,  at 
right  angles,  with  another  long  hill,  running  north  parallel  with 
the  Hasbany.  Crossing  the  said  ridge  we  descended  gradually 
towards  the  basin  of  Wady  Khureibeh,  having  on  our  left  at 
1.35  the  village  of  Khureibeh,  situated  on  the  said  long 
hill,  about  a  mile  distant.  Wady  Khureibeh  comes  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  the  mountain,  and  forms  a  pretty  plain  or  basin 
on  the  northeast  and  north  of  the  village  and  its  hill.  Here  the 
usual  road  to  Hasbeiya  passes  down  towards  the  left  to  the  Has- 
bany, which  it  follows  up  quite  to  the  Khan. 

We  kept  on  more  to  the  right ;  and  after  crossing  the  bed 
of  Wady  Khureibeh  at  1.45,  we  climbed  a  very  long  ascent  to 
the  large  village  of  Rasheiyet  el-Fukhar,  to  which  we  came  at 
2.20.  It  lies  very  high,  on  a  broad  ridge  running  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  Wady  Khureibeh 

1  The  resemblance  to  a  place  of  Druze  somo  of  the  stones.  Several  other  ruins 
Khalw&r,  is  very  striking  ;  except  in  the  of  a  like  character  are  reported  in  this  part 
particulars  specified  in  the  text;  see  above,  cf  Hermon.  The  most  noted  U  at  a  place 
pp.  :$<*!,  3*42.  May  it  perhaps  have  been  called  Sid  Dana,  northeast  of  Mutaliih. 
Mich  a  fp  t,  pertaining  to  the  earlier  history  *  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  41. 
of  the  1  )rua>«,  and  now  forgotten  ? — There  *  Bearings  from  Kol'at  Bustra  :  Tell  el- 
is  said  to  be  a  collection  of  similar  ruins  at  Kady  207".  Hunin  242".  cl-Ghfljar  252". 
Mut'ik-ih,  a  much  higher  point  E.  by  N.  of  K.  e^h-Shukif  29:1°.  Khiyam  317  .  Chasm 
Ka^beiyet  el-Fukhar.  It  is  called  ed-Deir  ;  of  Jordan  and  lake  of  Tiberias  beyond, 
and  the  Greek  cross  is  said  to  be  seen  on  102  . 
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and  the  great  open  tract  below  Wady  Shib'a.  The  village  is 
celebrated  for  its  pottery  ;  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats.  There  are  many  large  dome-shaped  furnaces 
for  burning  the  ware  ;  and  many  specimens  were  standing  outside 
of  the  houses  ;  such  as  furnaces  (Tannur),  tall  jars,  and  the  like. 
This  pot\ery  ware  is  sent  around  to  all  the  fairs  of  the  country, 
and  far  into  Hauran  ;  as  also  to  Hums  and  Hamah. — Although 
the  place  lies  so  high,  yet  it  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains  and  hills, 
that  few  villages  are  visible  from  it.  The  two  places  Kefr 
Hamam  and  Kefr  Shuba  are  seen  in  a  line  in  the  southeast, 
beyond  Wady  Khureibeh,  on  the  mountain  side,  at  different 
heights  ;  Kefr  Shuba  being  the  highest.1 

From  Rasheiyet  el-Fflkhar  the  usual  road  to  Hasbeiya  passes 
down  through  el-Furdis,  situated  in  the  lower  gap  of  Wady 
Shib'a.  We  took  a  road  more  to  the  right,  in  order  to  visit 
Hibbariyeh.  It  led  us  along  on  the  high  ground  and  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  open  tract  of  Hibbariyeh  ; 
until  at  2.45  we  began  to  descend,  by  a^  very  long  and  steep 
declivity,  directly  towards  that  village,  N.  75°  E.  Far  below  us 
on  the  left,  was  el-Furdis,  in  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Shib'a,  as 
it  goes  to  the  Hasbany.  Furdis  is  directly  east  of  Kaukaba, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it. — On  a  high  point 
of  the  ridge  back  of  Hibbariyeh  is  said  to  be  the  ruin  called 
Deir  Mutaleih,  mentioned  above. 

We  now  approached  the  great  Wady  Shib'a;  which  here 
breaks  down  by  an  enormous  gorge  through  the  western  ridge  of 
Jebei  esh-Sheikh.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  it  expands  into 
a  broad  open  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  tolerably  smooth 
though  rocky  land,  having  a  considerable  slope  towards  the  west. 
Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  the  deep  water-bed  of  the  Wady, 
a  rocky  chasm,  with  a  turbid  brook,  gathered  from  the  snows  of 
Hermon.  It  sometimes  dries  up  in  September  and  October. 
The  tract  is  separated  from  the  Hasbany  by  hills  connected  with 
the  ridges  on  the  north  and  south  ;  and  through  these  the  Wady 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  river.  In  this  part  is  Furdis  ;  and  on 
the  northern  hill  is  'Ain  Jurfa.  In  the  high  upper  portion  of  the 
Wady,  above  the  western  ridge  of  Hermon,  where,  coming  from 
towards  Rasheiya,  it  still  runs  southwest,  lies  the  village  of 
Shib'a,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Hibb&riyeh.  It  is  the 
highest  village  of  the  mountains  ;  and  is  said  to  own  five  and 
twenty  thousand  goats,  which  range  over  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountain  as  their  pasture.  The  people  of  Shib'a  send  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  dried  leben  to  Damascus  and  other 
places.    Near  Shib'a  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  1838, 

1  Bearings  at  Rasheiyet  el-Fukhar :  Kefr  Hamam  S.  40°  E.  1  m.  Kefr  Sbftba  & 
403  E.  2  m. 
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between  the  Egyptian  army  and  the  Druzes  ;  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

We  reached  Hibb&riyeh  at  3.25.  Just  before  coming  to  it, 
there  was  on  our  right  a  remarkable  circular  cavity  in  the  lime- 
stone rock,  with  perpendicular  sides,  some  fifty  feet  deep  and 
twenty  rods  in  diameter ;  as  if  the  interior  area  had  sunk  down 
perpendicularly.  The  bottom  was  tilled,  and  planted  with  olive 
trees.  The  village  lies  quite  on  the  upper  (eastern)  side  of  the 
open  tract,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  great  gorge  of  Wady 
Shib'a,  and  south  of  the  water-bed.1 

The  only  point  of  interest  in  the  village,  apart  from  its  re- 
markable position,  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  an  ancient  temple,  now 
standing  in  a  ploughed  field.  It  fronts  directly  upon  the  great 
cbasm,  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge,  as  if  to  catch  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  rising  over  Hermon.  The  walls  are 
standing,  except  on  the  north  side.  The  whole  length  of  the 
edifice  is  fifty-eight  feet  from  east  to  west ;  and  its  breadth, 
thirty-one  feet.  At  the  corners  are  square  pilasters,  with  Ionic 
capitals.  Between  these,  in  the  eastern  front,  were  two  round 
columns,  forming  the  portico.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick. 
The  stones  arc  many  of  them  large  ;  one  measured  fifteen  feet 
long  by  about  two  feet  nine  inches  square.  Some  of  them  are 
partially  bevelled  ;  though  not  in  so  finished  a  manner  as  at 
Jerusalem  or  in  the  castle  of  Banias.*  Along  the  wall,  near  the 
foundation,  is  an  ornamented  ledge  ;  and  above,  at  the  eaves,  a 
double  cornice,  with  a  line  of  rounded  stones  between.  At  each 
end  is  a  noble  pediment.  Inside  of  the  portico  are  ornamental 
niches.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple  had  previously  been  taken 
by  Mr  Thomson  as  follows : 


Length 
Breadth 
Portico,  depth 
a  width 
Body,  E.  to  W. 


58  feet  Body,  N.  to  8.   .      .  23  feet. 

81    "  Recess  at  W.  end,  length  19  « 

151  «           «         "        depth  11  M 

28   "  Height  of  wall   .      .  82  " 

21 1  "  Thickness  of  do.  .  6  " 


This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  many  ancient  temples,  with  which  Lebanon,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  valleys  between,  are  thronged.  Their  number 
is  not  yet  known  ;  but  I  visited  no  less  than  thirteen  during  my 
present  journey  ;  and  that  without  varying  my  intended  course 
except  slightly  in  one  or  two  instances.  They  are  found  in  all 
situations ;  crowning  hills  and  mountain  tops ;  or  secluded  in 

1  Bearings  from  Hibbiiriyeh :  Course  my  recollections,  and  according  to  my 

back  towards  R&sheiyet  el-Fukhar  S.  75°  notes  made  at  the  time.  Mr  Thomson  has 

"W.    'Ain  Jurfa  N.  40°  W.  1£  m.  again  visited  the  temple,  and  reports  the 

■  The  above  statement  is  according  to  stones  as  not  bevelled. 
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valleys  and  deep  gorges.  The  founders  and  worshippers  have 
disappeared  for  unknown  ages  ;  whether  they  were  Phenicians  or 
Grseco-Syrians  we  cannot  tell ;  they  have  left  behind  no  trace 
but  these  their  works  ;  and  no  record  to  show  how  or  why  these 
works  were  erected. 

We  left  Hibb&riyeh  at  3.45,  on  a  direct  course  for  'Ain  Jttrfa, 
in  order  to  reach  again  the  road  to  Hasbeiya.  At  4  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  deep  chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Shib'a ;  and  at  4.15 
reached  the  low  ground  or  Wady  at  the  foot  of  the  western  hill. 
The  ascent  to  the  village  was  quite  steep,  rough,  and  very  zig- 
zag. We  reached  'Ain  Jttrfa,  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  at 
4.30  ;  and  turned  more  north  along  the  road  to  Hasbeiya,  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  in  the  general  course  of  the  valley  of  the 
Hasbany.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  4.45 ;  and  came 
out  upon  the  cultivated  table  land  on  the  ridge  south  of  Has- 
beiya. We  were  ten  minutes  in  crossing  this  tract  with  its 
vineyards  ;  having  the  KhQlwat  of  el-Biyad  a  short  distance  on 
our  left.1  From  thence  a  long  and  steep  descent  brought  us  to 
the  upper  part  of  Hasbeiya  ;  and  at  5.10  we  reached  our  home 


in  the  mission  house. 

The  elevation  of  the  following  points  upon  our  route  of 
to  day,  had  recently  been  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  with  the 
aneroid.* 

Plain  at  S.  "W.  angle  of  J.  osh-Sheikh      .      .  &>5 

Bridge  of  Nahr  Seraiyib   1237* 

RAaheiyet  el-Fuknar   2475 

Road  N.  E.  of  do   2554 

Hibbilrlyeh   2261 

Foot  of  ascent  to  'Ain  Jurfa    ....  1721 

'Ain  Jurfa   2374 

Road  near  Khulwat  el-Biyad   ....  2711 

Hasbeiya,  Palace   2160 


It  hence  appears,  that  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 'Ain  Jttrfa 
we  ascended  nine  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  thirty  minutes  ; 
and  again  descended  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  to  Hasbeiya 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  29th  and  30th. — We  remained 
in  Hasbeiya,  and  had  two  days  of  rest  and  quiet.  The  usual 
exercises  of  public  worship  were  held  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  this 
time  1  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 

1  Sec  above,  pp.  881,  882.  »  See  also  above,  p.  883. 
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FROM    HAS  BEITA    TO  DAMASCUS. 

Several  routes  load  from  H&sbeiya  to  Damascus.  The 
shortest  ascends  by  Shuweiya,  and  so  across  the  mountain  south 
of  Rasheiya  ;  this  is  a  summer  road.1  A  second  crosses  the  hill 
north  of  Hasbeiya,  and  passes  through  Mimis  and  Kufeir  to 
Rasheiya.  A  third  joins  the  great  Sidon  road  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Hasbany  ;  and,  following  up  the  valley,  either  turns  to 
Rasheiya  ;  or,  continuing  on  as  far  as  Muhaiditheh,  thence 
ascends  the  eastern  mountain  by  Wady  'Arab  and  Bekka.  The 
first  two  routes  approach  Damascus  by  way  of  Katana  ;  although 
a  less  travelled  branch  goes  off  from  Rasheiya  to  Dimfis.  The 
third  route  likewise  goes  to  Dtmas,  uniting  near  the  ruined 
Khan  Meitheldn  with  the  road  coming  from  Beirut. 

As  we  desired  to  visit  several  points  of  interest,  we  concluded 
to  take  a  route  more  circuitous  than  any  of  the  above,  and  bend 
our  course  first  to  the  Kuweh  or  natural  bridge  over  the  Lit&ny. 

Monday,  May  31sf. — We  were  ready  for  an  early  start.  Mr 
Thomson  was  still  to  accompany  me ;  and  Mr  Wortabet  con- 
cluded to  make  his  first  visit  to  Damascus.  Nasif,  the  Wakil 
of  the  Protestants  in  Hdsbeiya,  likewise  joined  us  ;  having  to  go 
to  Damascus  on  business  for  his  people.  The  Emir  had  re- 
fused to  let  the  Protestants  pay  their  taxes,  except  as  members 
of  the  Greek  church ;  a  procedure  directly  contrary  to  the  law 
and  to  the  practice  everywhere  else.  This  could  be  resisted  only 
by  an  appeal  to  the  government  at  Damascus.  A  number  of 
persons  also  called,  professing  their  desire  to  become  Protestants, 
aud  desiring  the  counsel  01  Mr  Thomson.  All  thia  detained 
us. 

Having  sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  Neby  Sttfa,  we 

1  See  above,  p.  383. 
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startcd  at  8  o'clock ;  and  striking  up  the  northern  hill,  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  behind  us.  Our  course  was  now  N.  25°  W.  de- 
scending to  the  channel  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  which  we  reached  at 
8.25.  It  here  ran  W.  S.  W.  was  narrow,  and  without  water.  We 
followed  it  down  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  crossed  it ;  there  was 
here  a  little  water  percolating  among  the  stones.  We  now  began 
the  long  ascent  of  the  western  ridge,  on  a  course  about  W.  S.  W. 
On  our  left,  just  west  of  the  great  fountain,  was  the  small  source 
'Ain  Tannurah,  watering  an  enclosed  tract  of  orchards  and  gar- 
dens belonging  to  the  Emirs  of  Hasbeiya.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  up,  on  our  right,  was  another  similar  fountain  and 
irrigated  tract,  called  'Ain  el-Barideh.  Turning  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  climbing  around  a  projecting  Tell,  we  came  out  at 
9.10,  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

This  ridge  is  called  ed-Dahar.  North  of  Kaukaba  its  course 
is  nearly  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  and  it  alone  lies  between 
Wady  et-Teim  and  the  chasm  of  the  Litany.  Its  course  is 
almost  a  straight  line  as  far  north  as  to  Muhaidithch.  South  of 
Kaukaba  it  turns  S.  S.  W.  or  S.  by  W.  and  has  between  it 
and  the  Litany  the  whole  of  Merj  'Ayun.  The  whole  region — 
streams,  valleys,  ridges,  and  all — sinks  down  very  rapidly 
towards  the  south.  The  ridge  ed-Dahar,  from  the  point  where 
we  stood,  rises  much  towards  the  north  ;  but  is  perhaps  nowhere 
higher  than  here  above  the  valley.  This  spot  affords  the  distant 
view  of  Hasbeiya,  already  referred  to.1  We  stopped  here  for  five 
minutes.* 

We  now  turned  northeast  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  for 
an  hour ;  passing  over  some  low  summits,  and  around  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  Huleh  to  the  Bfika'a. 
At  10.15  we  came  to  a  well,  called  Bir  ed-Dahar.  The  decliv- 
ities of  the  ridge  on  each  side,  though  high  and  steep,  (the 
eastern  being  the  steepest,)  are  chalky  and  smooth,  in  great  part 
arable,  and  not  much  broken  by  ravines  and  ledges  of  rock.  As 
we  travelled  along  the  top,  we  had  on  our  right  the  whole  extent 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  with  its  icy  crown  above,  and  its  dark 
masses  of  limestone  rocks  below,  broken  up  by  numerous  deep 
ravines  descending  from  the  lofty  sides  to  the  Hasbdny.  Below 
the  highest  point,  the  western  ridge  of  the  mountain  begins  to 
decline  northwards ;  and  sinks  down  towards  Rasheiya  to  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  ridges  and  hills.  Wady  et-Teim  continued 
thus  far  narrow  and  shut  in  by  lower  hills  ;  but  further  north  it 
opens  out  again  into  a  rolling  basin,  several  miles  long  by  some 
two  miles  broad,  and  running  in  among  the  eastern  hills. 

1  See  above,  p.  881.  116'.    HAabeiya  123".     el-Biyad  151°. 

*  Benrin^s  at  9.10  from  the  ridge  ed-  BAaheiyet  el-Fokhar  177".     Chasm  of 

Dahur :  Kufeir  78£\    Mimis  84°.    Jebel  Jordan  below  the  Huleh  190'.  Kaukaba 

cah-Sheikh,  highest  point,  94°.    Shuweiya  227°.   Kul'at  esh-Shukif  236°. 
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On  our  left,  beyond  the  valley  and  chasm  of  the  Litany,  was 
the  high  unbroken  wall  formed  by  the  highest  ridge  or  backbone  of 
Lebanon.  On  this  side  it  is  in  most  parts  precipitous  ;  and  seems 
to  be  not  more  than  half  as  high  as  when  viewed  from  the  west, 
where  the  mountain  rises  in  successive  plateaus.  Its  steeps  also, 
as  here  seen,  are  dark,  and  in  some  parts  wooded,  with  occasional 
ravines.  The  Taum  Niha  (Twins  of  Niha),  two  sharp  and 
towering  pyramids,  appear  to  stand  in  connection  with  this  high 
ridge  ;  though  the  line  between  them  would  seem  to  lie  a  little 
farther  west.  Their  declivities  on  this  side  extend  quite  down  to 
the  eastern  valley.  The  main  ridge  runs  on  further  south  as 
Jebel  RiMn ;  towards  the  north  there  are  in  it  two  or  three 
lower  spots  or  gaps,  through  which  roads  cross  over. — Nearer  at 
hand,  along  the  base  of  this  main  ridge,  runs  a  line  of  lower 
hills,  appearing  like  thin,  sharp  ridges,  partly  grassy  and  still 
green  ;  and  about  as  high  as  the  Dahar  on  which  we  were  now 
travelling.  Behind  these  hills  a  northern  branch  of  Wady  Sif- 
saf  runs  down  northeast  to  the  Litany,  issuing  by  a  break  in 
the  line  of  hills  nearly  opposite  the  Kuweh.  Further  north  the 
hills  are  lower ;  and  behind  them  is  likewise  a  valley  running 
down  northeast  to  the  Litany,  in  which  is  the  large  village  of 
Meshghurah  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens.1 

We  have  already  seen,8  that  just  north  of  BdrghGz  a  broad 
low  spur  or  swell  of  land  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon 
across  the  valley  of  the  Litany,  quite  to  the  eastern  ridge. 
Through  this  broad  swell  the  river  breaks  in  its  deep,  narrow, 
almost  perpendicular  chasm  ;  the  lower  portion  of  which  we 
had  seen  at  Burghuz.  North  of  this  swell  is  a  lower  tract  or 
basin,  with  some  arable  land.  In  this  part  stands  the  little 
Metawileh  village  of  Kilya,  quite  on  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  which  here  also  is  deep  and  narrow.  On  the  opposite 
brink  is  another  small  village  called  Lusah.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  two  villages  can  converse  with  each  other  across  the 
chasm  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  they 
have  a  footpath  leading  down  them  on  each  side.  On  the  north 
of  this  basin  a  still  higher  and  broader  spur  is  thrown  off  from 
the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  valley ;  and  through  this  too  the 
river  breaks  by  a  similar  but  still  deeper  chasm.  On  this  broader 
ridge  is  situated  the  village  of  Yuhmur,  on  the  east  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  and  beyond  it  in  the  chasm  is  the  Kuweh. 

1  Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  *city '  Mesh-  21.  11.    It  is  also  mentioned  near  the  end 

gburah,  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  of  the  crusades,  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 

country,  situated  in  a  valley  rendered  Wilkcn  Gesch.  der  Kr.  VI.  p.  165,  n. 

beautiful  by  trees  and  streams  of  water;  ■  See  above,  pp.  385,  886. — This  region 

Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kuhler  p.  93.    In  A.  D.  was  extensively  explored  in  1844  by  the 

1 1 76,  king  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  excursion  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  of  whose  manuscript  jour- 

from  Sidon  to  the  B&ka'a,  and  camo  first  nals  I  have  hero  made  use, 
♦o  Af<*mara,  i.  e.  Meslighttrah :  Will.  Tyr. 
Vol.  III. — ::t> 
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Through  both  these  broad  spurs  and  the  intervening  basin, 
as  far  down  as  to  BOrghuz,  the  river  everywhere  thus  flows 
between  the  same  precipitous  banks,  varying  from  a  hundred  to 
a  thousand  feet  in  height.  There  is  about  the  chasm  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  no  depression  of  the 
ground  on  approaching  the  banks,  the  undulations  of  surface  on 
each  side  being  the  same  ;  so  that  whenever  one  loses  sight  of 
the  chasm,  he  would  not  suspect,  that  the  whole  tract  was  not 
one  continuous  surface. 

From  Blr  ed-Dahar  we  now  (at  10.15)  turned  more  to  the 
left  and  nearly  north  towards  Yuhmur,  descending  obliquely  and 
gradually  along  the  western  declivity,  and  crossing  several 
small  ravines  running  to  the  Litany.  Just  south  of  that  village 
is  a  very  deep  gorge,  cut  down  in  the  left  bank  by  a  short 
Wady.  Ascending  from  it  we  reached  Ynhmur  at  11.30.  It 
stands  among  rocks  on  a  high  point  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  ; 
the  inhabitants  are  Metawileh.  Here  was  a  winepress  hewn  in 
the  rock,  possibly  ancient.  The  banks  of  the  chasm  at  this  place 
are  perhaps  higher  than  at  any  other  point ;  we  judged  the  depth 
to  be  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  The  rock  is  less  compact 
than  lower  down  the  stream,  and  has  in  many  places  been 
worn  away  or  has  slidden  down  ;  thus  widening  the  chasm  above, 
and  varying  its  character  below.  The  chasm  is  here  deeper  and 
narrower  than  at  Belat.  The  foaming  silvery  stream  at  the 
bottom  rushes  on  from  rapid  to  rapid,  decked  with  the  gay 
blossoms  of  the  oleanders  along  its  margin. 

We  continued  our  way  northwards  till  11.45 ;  when  we 
began  to  descend  into  the  chasm  to  reach  the  Kuweh.  The 
adjacent  land  here  spreads  out  into  an  open  tract,  rocky  and 
partially  sloping,  but  cultivated  and  in  some  parts  green  ;  the 
eastern  ridge  retiring  in  almost  a  semicircular  sweep.  A  small 
Wady  breaks  down  by  a  leap  to  the  river  below.  Along  this  we 
began  to  descend ;  but  soon  turned  to  the  left  around  the  high 
rocky  cliff,  and  descending  obliquely  along  the  precipice  south- 
west, reached  the  Kuweh  at  the  bottom  at  12  o'clock.  The 
path  is  steep,  and  in  some  spots  runs  along  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  ;  but  is  not  difficult,  except  in  one  place  of  slippery 
rocks,  where  we  dismounted  in  going  down,  but  rode  up  the 
whole  distance  in  returning.  This  is  a  regular  public  road, 
though  not  much  travelled,  leading  over  the  Kuweh  and  up 
into  Lebanon  to  Jezzin  and  other  places.  As  we  afterwards 
left  the  bank  above,  we  saw  a  party  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bridge  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  as  we  afterwards 
learned. 

The  scenery  of  the  chasm  is  in  the  highest  degree  wild, 
picturesque,  and  grand.    In  descending,  as  one  looks  down  into 
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the  st  ream  far  below,  he  sees  immense  caverns  and  arches  in  the 
opposite  wall  of  rock  ;  and  above  them  are  other  caverns  partly 
artificial,  which  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  haunt  of 
robbers.  When  at  the  bottom,  the  traveller  is  completely  Bhut 
in  by  the  perpendicular  jagged  walls  of  the  chasm,  rising 


to  a  narrower  channel,  and  in  some  parts  covering  it  quite 
over.  Upon  these  rocks,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  has  accu- 
mulated a  covering  of  earth,  forming  a  broad  bridge  over  a  very 
contracted  channel.  In  the  northern  part  the  covering  is  not 
quite  complete  ;  a  very  narrow  and  ragged  fissure  being  left, 
which  is  now  filled  and  covered  with  fig  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  road-way,  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  is  ten  feet 
wide,  and  like  a  chaussee  in  form.  South  of  this  is  a  lower 
terrace,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide.  The  following  meas- 
urements had  already  been  made  by  Mr  Thomson : 

Breadth  of  the  channel      ....      22  feet. 
Whole  width  of  bridge       ....      68  " 
Width  of  roadway  10  11 


The  opening  towards  the  north,  by  which  the  stream  enters, 
is  covered  and  hidden  by  trees  and  bushes  ;  as  is  also  the  south- 
ern exit,  except  as  viewed  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  below 
the  bridge.  As  there  seen,  the  rocks  appear  to  form  an  angle 
over  the  channel,  like  the  sharp  roof  of  a  Dutch  house.  This 
too  is  mostly  covered  with  fig  trees.  The  river  tumbles,  foams, 
and  roars  over  the  rocks  in  its  steep  and  rugged  channel  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner.  The  high  walls  of  the  chasm  are 
mostly  naked ;  but  at  the  bottom,  along  the  margin  of  the 
water,  are  many  trees,  and  among  them  fig  trees  and  vines, 
intermingled  with  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  oleander. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  water  below  the  bridge,  whero 
the  chasm  presents  its  grandest  and  most  romantic  features. 
To  do  so  one  must  scramble  along  on  the  western  side  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  pass  under  huge  rocks  of  the  overhanging 
strata,  forming  a  large  cavern,  and  declining  towards  the  south. 
With  some  hazard  one  reaches  the  water,  just  where  further 
progress  is  arrested  by  perpendicular  cliffs.  Here  the  channel  of 
the  stream  is  contracted  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet ;  and  through 
it  the  water  pours  with  great  impetuosity.  Just  below,  a  rock 
has  fallen  nearly  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  another  projects 
from  the  eastern  side,  leaving  only  a  passage  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  forming  almost  another  natural  bridge.  The  scenery  just 
here  is  magnificent. 


Height  of  road  above  the  water  . 
Thickneas  of  the  bridge  or  arch  . 
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Such  is  the  Kuweh  ;  which  has  remained  wholly  unknown 
to  travellers,  until  visited  by  Dr  Smith  in  1844. 1 

Leaving  the  brow  above  the  Kuweh  at  2.15,  we  returned  for 
ten  minutes  towards  Ytthmur,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  across 
the  fields,  to  cut  off  an  angle  and  gain  a  road  to  Neby  Sflfa. 
Many  of  the  fields  were  strictly  vineyards ;  the  stocks  of  the 
vines  were  not  fastened  upon  posts,  but  laid  regularly  on  the 
ground,  or  sometimes  trained  along  the  sides  and  over  the  tops 
of  large  rocks.  We  struck  the  road  at  2.35,  about  half  a  mile 
northeast  of  Yuhmur. 

At  this  point  Suhmur  was  visible,  another  Metawileh  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  an  hour  higher  up.  Two  or  three 
trees  also  marked  the  direction  of  Meshghurah ;  and  'Aitenith 
was  likewise  in  sight,  a  village  next  north  of  Meshghurah  on  the 
eastern  foot  of  Lebanon.2  The  mouth  of  Wady  Sifsaf  was 
opposite  to  us  beyond  the  Litany,  opening  at  a  considerable 
height,  just  south  of  where  the  road  ascends  from  the  Kuweh. 
Not  far  north  of  us  the  ground  began  to  descend  ;  thiB  being  the 
northern  part  of  the  broad  swell  which  here  crosses  the  Litany. 
At  the  bottom  the  land  is  considerably  lower,  but  ascends 
gradually  further  towards  the  north.  The  open  tract  on  the  east 
continues  for  some  distance  ;  the  ridge  on  our  right  gradually 
sweeping  round  again  to  near  the  river  just  above  Suhmur.  At 
this  village  the  chasm  of  the  river  continues  ;  but  is  less  deep. 
A  good  hour  above  Sahmur  is  the  bridge  of  Kur'un,  which  crosses 
the  Litany  on  six  arches  of  stone  ;  the  river  here  having  an 
alluvial  margin.  The  bridge  is  named  from  the  village  of 
KuYun,  lying  about  half  a  mile  nearly  east  of  it.  Over  this 
bridge  passes  the  road  from  Sidon  to  Damascus  followed  by  Maun- 
drell  in  A.  D.  1697.  It  comes  down  by  MeshghOrah,  passes  on 
by  Jubb  Jenin  and  'Aithy,  and  ascending  Anti-Lebanon  joins  the 
road  from  Muhaiditheh  by  Bekka,  before  reaching  Dimas.' 

Keeping  on  our  way  about  E.  by  N.  we  rose  gradually  over 
the  low  rocky  broken  ridges  and  hills,  which  fill  up  the  interval 
towards  the  eastern  ridge.  The  path  became  at  last  so  blind, 
that  we  lost  it ;  and,  having  no  guide,  we  continued  our  course 
as  we  best  could,  without  a  path.  At  length,  about  3.20,  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ed-Dahar,  which  here  proved  to  be 

1  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1849,  p.  373  —      ■  Maundrell,  April  24-26th.  —  Maun- 

Somc  of  Lieut  Lynch's  party  visited  the  drell  speaks  of  crossing  on  Anti-Lebanon 

place  in  1848 ;  Narrative  p.  480.    It  was  a  small  rivulet  called  "  Ayn  Yentloe,"  per- 

also  visited  in  1850  by  Graf  v.  Schlieffen ;  haps  as  coming  from  the  village  of  Yuntah, 

Bitter  XVII.  pp.  833,  385.  near  which  is  a  fountain.  See  J.L.  Porter 

1  Bearings  at  2.35  :  Suhmur  27°.  Yuh-  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  42.— Burckhardt 

mur  210  %    S.  peak  of  Niha  296%    Trees  took  the  same  route  from  Jnbb  Jenin  to 

of  Meshghurah  340%     'Aitenith  N.—  Damascus  in  1812,  a  journey  of  two  days 

These  hearings  were  taken  in  1844.    For  for  caravans;  Trav.  p.  208. 
Meshghurah,  sec  above,  p.  421. 
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quite  broad.  J ust  at  this  point  it  begins  to  fork,  so  as  farther 
north  to  form  two  ridges,  enclosing  between  them  the  pretty 
bowl-like  basin  or  plain  of  Merj  Shemiseh,  into  which  we  now 
looked  down  on  our  left.  It  is  entirely  shut  in  by  the  hills  ;  is 
fertile  and  cultivated,  but  without  inhabitants.  It  is  drained 
in  the  northwest  by  Wady  Mishk  ;  which  runs  to  the  Litany  in 
a  direction  N.  65°  W.  about  half  an  hour  north  of  Suhmur. 
Several  small  Wadys  extend  up  from  the  little  plain  ;  one 
towards  the  northeast ;  another  on  the  north  of  Kefr  Mishky,  a 
viUatre  overlooking:  Wady  et-Teim  ;  another  south  of  that  vil- 
lage  towards  Neby  Sofa  ;  and  a  main  one  runs  up  south  in  the 
fork  of  the  ridge.  Down  this  latter  comes  the  road  from  the 
south  along  the  top  of  the  Dahar.  After  crossing  the  plain,  this 
road  ascends  the  northern  hill  to  Mejdel  Belhis  on  its  top  ;  and 
thence  passing  on  descends  to  Kamid  el-Lauz  in  the  plain  of 
the  Buk&'a.  Another  road  from  Neby  Sufa  joins  it  in  the  Merj  ; 
and  a  road  leads  down  Wady  Mishk  and  so  to  the  bridge  of 
KuVun.  The  little  hamlet  of  Shemiseh,  from  which  the  Merj 
takes  its  name,  is  on  the  hill  at  the  left  of  the  opening  by  which 
Wady  Mishk  issues  from  the  plain. 

On  the  north  of  Merj  Shemiseh  the  land  rises  again ;  and 
seems  to  assume  the  character  of  a  broad  uneven  elevated  tract, 
occupying  the  whole  space  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  the 
Litany,  except  a  strip  of  plain  along  that  river  ;  and  extending 
north  nearly  to  Wady  Faluj.  On  its  southeastern  part  is 
Mejdel  Belhis  overlooking  the  Merj.  Towards  the  west  it 
presents  a  broad  front,  of  naked  aspect.  The  villages  of 
KuYun,  Ba'lula,  Lala,  and  Jubb  Jenln,  lie  along  its  base  from 
south  to  north.  The  first  and  last  are  large  places,  quite  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  ;  the  other  two  are  higher  up.  Jubb 
Jenin  is  at  the  northwest  angle ;  and  near  it  is  another  bridge  over 
the  Lit&ny.1  From  this  angle  a  low  line  of  hills  extends  quite 
across  the  Litany  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Through  these  hills 
the  river  breaks  by  a  chasm,  not  deep  indeed,  but  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  that  through  which  it  flows  further  down.  These  hills 
and  this  broad  high  tract  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Buka'a.  Between  Jubb  Jenin  and  Wady 
Faluj  there  extends  up  southeast  an  offset  of  the  Buka'a,  in 
which  is  the  once  large  town  of  Kamid  el-Lauz.* 

We  crossed  the  Wady  and  road  m  the  fork  near  its  head  at 
3.25.'  Climbing  a  rocky  ledge  before  us,  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  easternmost  ridge  at  3.30.    This  portion  is  still  broad  ;  and 

'  Karckhanlt  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  207.  ■  Bearings  at  8.25 :  Course  of  the  Wady 

«  Abalfeda  mentions  the  'city*  Kamid  46°.    Rfcjdcl  Rcllits  36  \    Sonth  peak  of 

as  having  been  once  the  chief  place  of  this  Niha  298°. 

region ;  Tab.  Syr.  vd.  Kuliler,  p.  93. 
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the  surface  is  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  Crossing  it  we 
came  at  3.45  to  Libbeiya,  a  small  village  on  the  eastern  brow, 
overlooking  Wady  et-Teim.1  Here  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus 
of  large  dimensions.  After  stopping  for  five  minutes,  we  kept 
along  the  eastern  brow  of  this  rocky  ridge,  on  a  northeasterly 
course,  and  came  at  3.45  to  Neby  Sofa.  The  place  lies  in  a  gap 
of  this  ridge,  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  Merj  Shemiseh  ;  but 
still  quite  elevated  above  Wady  et-Teim.  Here  we  found  our 
muleteers,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a  field  below  the  village. 
Near  by  were  two  large  sarcophagi  lying  side  by  side,  with  the 
cover  of  one  of  them  standing  up  on  end. 

The  proper  Arabic  name  of  the  village  is  Thelthatha  ;  and 
so  it  is  given  in  our  former  lists.  The  name  Neby  Sttfa  is 
understood  to  come  from  a  Wely. 

The  main  object  of  attention  and  attraction  at  this  place,  is 
another  ancient  temple  in  ruins.  It  stood  here  facing  the  east, 
directly  overagainst  Hermon  in  his  most  imposing  asj>ect.  The 
temple  was  larger  than  that  at  Hibb&rfyeh  ;  the  stones  not 
bevelled  and  not  as  large,  though  three  feet  thick  ;  the  entabla- 
ture less  heavy  ;  the  pediment  more  elegant ;  and  the  general 
character  of  the  architecture  lighter  and  more  graceful.  It  is 
however  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ;  only  a  part  of  the  northern 
wall  iB  standing.  The  northeast  corner,  with  its  pilasters  and 
entablature  and  a  fragment  of  the  pediment,  remains  yet  erect, 
and  towers  above  all  the  rest.  Standing  thus  alone,  it  forms  a 
very  striking  and  picturesque  feature.  The  altar  at  the  western 
end  has  under  it  a  vault,  with  steps  leading  down  to  it.  In  the 
eastern  front  were  columns,  probably  of  a  portico  now  broken 
down.  The  wall  exhibits  thirteen  courses  of  stones,  each  three 
feet  thick  ;  the  entablature  being  four  and  a  half  feet. — The  fol- 
lowing measurements  were  made  by  Mr  Thomson  on  a  former 
visit. 

Length,  from  E.  to  W.         .         .         .         72%  feet. 
Width,  from  N.  to  S.         .         .         .         35  " 
Height  of  wall       .         .         .         .         43$  " 
Columns,  diameter  ....  3  " 

From  Neby  Safe  the  basin  or  plain  of  the  upper  Wady  et- 
Teim  is  seen  extending  far  to  the  N.  N.  E.  The  highest  point 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  bears  S.  E.  by  S.  The  mountain  did  not 
here  impart  such  an  impression  of  loftiness,  as  from  some  other 
points  of  view.  Only  a  portion  of  the  main  ridge  was  in  sight ; 
the  lower  masses  of  the  mountain  being  hidden  by  the  less 

'  Bearings  at  Libbeiya  in  1844 :  Bek-  'Ata  138°.  KhQlwet  el-Kufeir  174T. 
kifa85°.  BeitLebya90 \  Kunn&beb  109°.  Mlmb  194°.  Sbnweiya  1904°.  Kbulwfc 
Dhuneibeh  137°.    Sefineh  159°.     'Am   el-Biy&d  208°.    Kbiyam  217*. 
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elevated  ridges  along  its  base.  The  great  western  ridge  is  seen 
declining  towards  the  northeast.  A  large  Wady  issues  from 
behind  it,  and  sweeping  around  its  northern  end  turns  southwest 
to  Wady  et-Teim.  Just  north  of  this  are  the  ends  of  two  or 
three  short  ridges,  which  run  off  E.  N.  E.  among  which  is  sit- 
uated the  town  of  Rasheiya,  not  here  visible.  These  ridges 
seemed  to  lie  transversely  to  the  western  declivities  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  on  the  left ;  and  to  be  only  thus  far  connected  with 
them.  From  the  high  point  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  ridge  runs 
down  E.  N.  E.  seeming  hardly  to  connect  with  Anti-Lebanon  at 
all,  but  rather  to  sink  down  towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

Tuesday,  June  1st. — We  set  off  at  7  o'clock  ;  intending  to 
proceed  directly  to  Kefr  Kuk,  and  thence  choose  our  road  to 
Damascus  according  to  circumstances.  We  had  a  long  and  steep 
descent  to  the  basin  of  Wady  et-Teim ;  and  reached  the  Da- 
mascus road  at  7.25,  near  a  fountain  and  tank;  having  on 
our  right  a  fine  Tell,  called  Tell  et-Tiny,  and  by  some  Tell  ez- 
Zeituny.  Here  the  Christians  of  Hasbeiya  and  the  lower  Wady 
et-Teim  were  attacked  by  the  Muslims  and  Druzes  in  1845,  as 
they  were  fleeing  to  Zahleh.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  fine  plain. 
Further  north,  the  bottom  of  the  wide  valley,  which  from  above 
looked  like  a  level  plain,  is  seen  to  be  uneven,  rolling,  and 
interspersed  with  low  broken  hills. 

Our  course  was  now  about  N.  E.  by  N.  parallel  to  the  western 
hills,  for  about  an  hour.  At  8.20  there  was  a  small  dry  water- 
course on  our  right ;  and  the  tract  beyond  it  was  volcanic. 
Here,  opposite  to  Kefr  Mishky,  we  turned  more  to  the  right, 
crossed  the  water-bed,  and  rose  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of 
trap  formation.  Our  course  was  N.  E.  by  E.  At  8.50  we 
reached  the  brow  of  a  descent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau, 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  wide  basin.  A  low  column  was 
on  the  brow.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  water-bed  ;  from 
which  we  rose  to  the  eastern  bank.  We  could  see  the  open 
valley  extending  up  beyond  Muhaiditheh  towards  the  Buka'a, 
with  low  hills  on  the  western  side  ;  the  hills  appearing  low, 
because  the  basin  of  the  Wady  is  here  very  high.  The  whole 
region  has  few  trees  and  is  bleak.  On  our  right  we  could  now 
see  the  short  ridges  running  E.  N.  E.  between  us  and  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  having  no  direct  connection  with  Anti-Lebanon.  At 
Neby  Stifa  we  had  only  seen  their  western  ends,  appearing  like 
bluffs.  Here  too  we  could  see  the  great  ravine  coming  down  from 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  sweeping  round 
southwest  into  the  plain ;  after  being  joined  by  other  ravines 
from  the  northeast. 

We  now  wound  up  gradually  among  low  hills,  still  N.  E.  by 
E.  to  a  higher  plain,  and  came  at  9.20  to  a  fine  fountain  ; 
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having  before  us  the  large  village  of  Dahar  el-Ahmar,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Here  the  houses  of  Rusheiya  were  visible,  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  our  right,  on  the  east  end  of  a  ridge,  high  above 
the  plain,  and  bearing  S.  25°  E.  Muhaiditheh  bore  from  here 
about  N.  18°  W. 


The  following  is  the  information  obtained,  relative  to  the 
northern  part  of  Wady  et-Teim,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Buka'a.1 

The  large  village  of  Muhaiditheh,  usually  contracted  to 
Muhaiteh,  inhabited  by  Greek  Christians  and  Druzes,  stands 
upon  a  projection  from  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the  point 
where  these  hills,  making  a  considerable  angle,  turn  more  directly 
northward.*  The  plain  also  continues  towards  the  north,  bounded 
by  these  hills  on  the  west,  and  by  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  on 
the  east ;  and  being  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  western  line  of  hills  runs  on  thus  parallel  to  Anti-Lebanon, 
almost  without  interruption  ;  rising  in  one  part  into  a  high  point, 
on  which  is  the  village  of  Sultan  Ya'kob  ;  and  then  gradually 
declining,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  great  plain  a  little  north  of 
Mejdel  'Anjar.  The  interval  between  this  line  of  hills  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  retains  the  same  general  form  of  a  valley,  until  it  meets 
the  Buka'a  at  Neba'  'Anjar.  But  the  highest  part  of  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  its  proper  water-shed,  is  about  an  hour  north  of 
Muhaiditheh,  and  half  an  hour  south  of  'Ain  (or  Neba')  Faluj. 

I  afterwards  crossed  the  northern  part  of  this  intermediate 
valley  at  Mejdel  'Anjar ;  and  found  it  there  sloping  upwards 
towards  the  south.'  This  rise  continues,  however,  only  as  far  as 
to  Sultan  Ya'kob ;  where  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  quite  as 
high  as  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  further  south.  The  inter- 
vening tract,  about  an  hour  in  length,  is  depressed,  forming  a 
deep  arable  basin  in  the  valley,  with  an  outlet  from  it  through  a 
gap  in  the  western  hills  into  the  Bfika'a.  This  outlet  is  called 
Wady  Faluj  ;  and  on  its  southern  side  is  the  fine  fountain, 
'Ain  Faluj.4  The  distance  through  the  hills  is  about  half  a 
mile. 

The  following  places,  from  Neby  SOfa  northwards,  are  situated 

1  In  1844  Dr  E.  Smith  examined  this  Rasheiya  161°.    Dahar  el-Ahmar  145'. 
region  carefully  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Faluj.  Kefr  Dinis  100°.  Ehirbet  Ruha  72°.  Mo- 
llis notes  are  before  me  ;  and  to  them  I  am  dukhah  62°. 
greatly  indebted.  1  See  below,  under  Jane  8th. 

"  Bearings  at  Muhaiditheh  in  1844:  4  Bearings  from  'Ain  Faluj  in  1844: 

Kefr  Mishky  227°.    Kaukaba  Abu  'Ara-  Sultan  YaTcftb  31°.     Hummarah  51 

beh  227°.    Kimnabch  208°.    'Ain  'Ata  Kusr  Iliimmarah  59°.    BoUca  10GJ. 
198".    Beit  Lehya  192°.   Tannurah  190*. 
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on  or  in  connection  with  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the  specified 
intervening  distances.1 

From  Neby  Sufa 

Kofr  Mishky  ...         1  Lour. 

Kaukaba  Abu  'Arabeh 

Muhaiditheh,  (from  Kefr  M.)         .         H  « 
Rafidh  .... 
Bireh  .... 
Watershed,  (from  M.)         .        .         1  " 
'Ain  (or  Neba')  Falflj  .         .  i  " 

Sultan  Ya'kdb        ...  i  " 

'Ain  es-Suweireh  .  .  .  1  " 
Mejdel'Anjar         ...  i  " 

The  following  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  along 
the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Khirbet  Ruha  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  'Arab  as  it  enters  the  plain,  bearing  from  Muhaiteh  N. 
72°  E.  High  on  the  mountain  is  seen  the  village  of  Bekka.  A 
little  farther  north  comes  down  another  Wady  from  N.  75°  E. 
the  most  remote  tributary  of  Wady  et-Teim.  On  its  north- 
western side,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  is  the  village  of 
Medukhah.  Overagainst  Sultan  Ya'kob  is  'Aithy,  situated  ten 
minutes  up  a  valley  which  here  enters  the  plain.*  Twenty-five 
minutes  further  north  is  Hfimmarah,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  Kusr  Hummarah,  just  above  it  on  a  hill  projecting  from 
the  eastern  mountain.  Opposite  'Ain  es-Suweireh,  is  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  one  hour  south  of  'Anjar.  Just  south  of 
Sultan  Ya'kob  is  a  gap  or  low  saddle  in  the  hills,  called  'Akabet 
Kamid.  Through  it  passes  the  road  coming  from  Jubb  Jenfn 
and  Kamid  el-Lauz  to  'Aithy ;  being  part  of  the  northern  road 
between  Sidon  and  Damascus.3 

From  Muhaiteh  the  Damascus  road  crosses  the  plain  of 
Wady  et-Teim  obliquely,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Arab. 
Half  an  hour  higher  up  is  an  open  meadow-like  tract,  with 
water  oozing  up  in  many  places.  A  large  village,  'Ain  'Arab, 
lies  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  meadow ;  from  which  the 
valley  takes  its  name.  Several  mills  along  its  lower  part  indi- 
cate, that  in  winter  it  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  stream. 
Higher  up,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Bekka.  A  good 
hour  above  'Ain  'Arab  is  the  little  village  of  Bekka,  on  the  top 


1  The  distances  are  given  (except  Kofr 
Mishky)  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  Dr 
Smith,  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Faloj.  Tho  rest 
aro  from  Bnrckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  82. 
From  a  comparison  of  distances,  it  appears, 
that  Burckhardt's  el-Embeite  and  el- 
Heimte  are  one  and  the  same  place,  and 
identical  with  cl-Muhaiteh.  His  distances, 


however,  are  here  not  folly  to  be  relied  on. 
This  was  his  first  reported  journey ;  and 
falls  far  short  of  that  raluess  and  accuracy 
of  observation,  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  distinguished. 

1  Dr  De  Forest  in  Jonrn.  of  the  Am. 
Oriental  Soc.  Vol.  III.  p.  862. 

*  See  above,  p.  424. 
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of  a  rocky  ridge,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road  as  it  crosses 
the  mountain.1  Towards  the  west  nothing  impedes  the  prospect. 
The  place  has  traces  of  antiquity  ;  especially  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Grecian  temple,  with  the  walls  partly  standing,  and  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  a  Corinthian  capital.  Bekka  is  on  the 
liigh  ground  N.  N.  E.  from  Kefr  Kuk.  A  little  further  on,  and 
half  a  mile  on  the  north  of  the  road,  is  the  village  of  YGntah.* 
The  tract  around  is  irregular  and  broken  ;  and  is  drained  towards 
the  southwest  hy  a  Wady  running  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Kuk. 

The  great  valley,  which  thus  forms  the  prolongation  of  Wady 
et-Teim  into  the  Buka'a,  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Frank 
travellers.  Burckhardt  is  the  only  Frank,  who  is  known  to  have 
passed  through  it  ; 3  and  his  account  is  so  very  imperfect,  that 
no  person,  who  has  not  visited  the  region,  can  recognise  its 
features.  Dr  Smith  in  1844  advanced  from  the  south  as  far  as 
'Ain  Faluj.  The  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirut  issues 
from  Anti-Lebanon  opposite  to  Mejdel  'Anjar,  and  crosses  the 
lower  end  of  this  side  valley.  Beyond  the  fountains  of  'Anjar, 
a  similar  line  of  hills  rises  again,  forming  a  like  valley  along  the 
base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  extending  quite  to  Ba'albek.  In  this 
valley,  too,  the  water  flows  in  some  parts  towards  the  south  and 
in  others  towards  the  north.  This  latter  valley  I  afterwards 
traversed  in  its  whole  length.4 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears,  that  the  ridge 
intervening  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  southern  part  of 
Lebanon,  known  by  the  general  name  of  ed-Dahar,  is  not  prop- 
erly a  spur  diverging  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  running  diagonally 
to  meet  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  as  I  have  formerly  represented  it.* 
It  may  rather  be  said  to  commence  in  the  line  of  hills  at  Ba'al- 
bek ;  which  run  on  with  some  interruptions,  parallel  to  the  "base 
of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  at  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  become  a 
ridge,  the  Dahar,  lying  between  et-Teim  and  the  Litany,  and 
rising  further  south  into  the  mountains  of  Hunln  and  Safed. 


From  the  fountain  where  we  had  stopped,  the  road  continues 
on  by  Dahar  el-Ahmar  direct  to  Kefr  Kuk,  and  thence  to  Da- 
mascus by  way  of  Dimas.  We  concluded  to  turn  aside  to 
Rasheiya,  which  was  here  in  sight.  Leaving  the  fountain, 
therefore,  at  9.25,  we  struck  acrosB  the  plain  S.  25°  E.  and  at 

1  Bearings  from  Bokka  in  1844  :  Sultan  s  Furer  von   Ilaimendorf   may  have 

Ya'kob  819°.    Medukhah  298°.   Wady  passed  this  way  in  A.  D.  1666;  bat  it 

Faluj  293°.  Muhaiditheh,  direction  about  does  not  appear  from  hia  language;  p.  280 

250°.  Nurnb.  1646. 

■  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  BiMioth.  Sac.  4  See  below,  under  June  9th. 

1864,  p.  42  sq.  >  BibL  Ilea.  1st  edit.  IIX  pp.  844,  84 f>. 
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9.45  reached  the  bottom  of  the  very  steep  ascent.  Twenty  min- 
utes brought  us  to  the  top,  and  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  end  of  a  ridge,  which  here  sinks  down 
at  once  to  a  narrow  plateau,  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain  we  had  crossed.  On  this  plateau  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  is  built  The  houses  of  the  western  part  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  face  towards  the  southwest  On 
the  south  of  the  place  is  a  pretty  valley.  The  palace  of  the 
Emirs,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Shehab,  is  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  town.1 

Rasheiya  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Wady 
et-Teim.  It  seems  to  be  about  half  the  size  of  Hasbeiya  ;  and 
may  contain  some  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  elevation 
cannot  be  much  (if  any)  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  commands  a  vast  and  varied  panorama  of  elevated 
valleys,  plains,  and  mountain  ranges,  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east  The  whole  eastern  face  of  Lebanon  is  in  sight  from 
the  Twins  of  Niha  to  Jebel  StSnnln  with  its  snows.  The  western 
eide  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  plain  are  not  in  view, 
being  intercepted  by  intervening  ridges ;  but  the  intermediate 
hills  and  plains  between  the  two  great  ranges,  and  the  wild  and 
confused  fines  and  peaks  of  inner  Anti-Lebanon,  are  embraced 
in  the  view.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  is  near  at  hand.  The  highest 
point,  with  its  crown  of  radiant  stripes,  is  directly  south  of  the 
town.  We  were  probably  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  any  other 
point ;  yet  as  we  were  now  so  high,  and  one  low  ridge  still  inter- 
vened between  us  and  its  base,  the  impression  of  its  altitude 
was  less  imposing  than  often  before.  The  water  south  of  the 
town  and  from  all  the  northwestern  and  northern  sides  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh,  is  drained  off  through  a  deep  gorge  southwest  of 
Rasheiya  into  Wady  et-Teim ;  the  main  channel  of  which 
passes  down  between  Sef ineh  on  the  east  and  Dhuneibeh  on  the 
west,  and  reaches  the  Hasbany  at  the  great  fountain.  These  upper 
channels  were  now  all  dry ;  but  in  winter  a  large  volume  of 
water  is  gathered  and  sweeps  along  them. 

The  lower  western  ridge  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  of  which  I  have 
already  several  times  spoken,  extends  all  the  way  from  this 
northern  end  of  that  mountain  near  Rasheiya,  to  the  southern 
termination  of  Hermon  at  Banias  ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  or  about  thirty  miles.  The  only  break  in  it  is  made  by 
the  Wady  Shib'a.  Wady  el-'Asal  drains  all  that  part  of  the 
high  valley  south  of  Shib'a  to  the  Huleh  near  Banias.  A  portion 
further  north  is  drained  by  Wady  Shib'a ;  and  the  water  from 
the  remaining  and  most  northern  part  passes  down  through  the 
gorge  below  Rasheiya. 

1  Bearings  from  Rasheiya :  Mohaiditheh  N.  19"  W.    Kefir  Kftk  N.  (J0°  E. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  following  August,  1852,  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Porter  of  Damascus,  with  a  party,  ascended  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  from  Rdshciya,  and  spent  the  night  near  its  summit.1 
He  describes  the  highest  point  as  composed  of  three  separate 
adjacent  peaks,  two  on  the  east  and  one  towards  the  west ;  but 
so  near  each  other  as  from  below  to  appear  but  as  one  summit. 
On  the  southeastern  of  these  peaks  are  some  interesting  remains. 
Bound  about  a  rock  some  fifteen  feet  high,  are  the  foundations 
of  a  circular  wall,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  stones  care- 
fully hewn,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  centre 
of  it,  and  of  the  interior  rock,  is  a  rude  excavation  eight  feet 
deep,  and  open  above.  On  the  south,  within  the  enclosure,  and 
on  the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  are  large  heaps  of  hewn  stones, 
some  of  them  bevelled.  Here  also  are  the  foundations  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small. temple.  No  columns  nor  inscriptions 
were  soon.  The  ruin  is  called  KuTat  'Antar.  Here  then  was 
probably  another  seat  of  the  ancient  Syrophenician  worship. 
The  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded  with  temples.  This  sanctuary 
upon  its  summit  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  ;  and  the  whole  moun- 
tain itself  was  revered  as  a  holy  place  by  the  neighbouring  Syro- 
phenician tribes.* 

Large  banks  of  snow  were  lying  in  the  ravines  around  the 
summit.  In  ancient  times  Tyre,  and  doubtless  also  Sidon,  was 
supplied  in  summer  with  snow  from  Hermon  ;  as  Beirut  is  now 
supplied  from  Jebel  Stinnin.* 

Through  a  defect  in  his  barometer,  Mr  Porter  was  unable  to 
determine  the  height  of  Jebel  esb-Sheikh.  Bussegger  estimates 
it  at  nine  thousand  feet ;  which,  in  comparison  with  SOnnin  and 
the  peakB  above  the  cedars,  Mr  Porter  regards  as  too  low.* 

From  Basheiya  the  main  road  to  Damascus  proceeds  by 
'Aiha  and  Bakhleh  to  Katana ;  and  this,  of  all  the  travelled 
roads,  passes  nearest  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Another  branches  off  to  Kefir  Kuk  and  Dimas.  Leaving  Ba- 
sheiya at  10.10,  we  took  the  former  road  in  order  to  visit  'Aiha. 
It  leads  across  the  narrow  plateau,  and  keeps  high  along  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  last  ridge  which  here  lies  along  the  base 
of  Hermon.    After  fifteen  minutes  we  could  look  down  on  our 

1  Mr  Porter  haa  described  this  excursion,  *  Hieron.  in  Onomast  art.  JErmom 

and  the  view  from  the  mountain,  in  the  "  de  quo  nunc  astivas  nives  Tyrum  ob 

Bibliotbeca  Sacra,  Jan.  1854.    See  espe-  delicias  feruntur." 

cially  p.  48  sq.    See  also  above,  p.  379.  4  Russegger'g  Reisen  I.  pp.  717,  718. 

*  See  Movers  die  Phonirier  L  p.  668.  Biblioth.  Sacra.  1854,  p.  54.    Lynch'*  es- 

Eusebius,  in  Onomast  art  jErmon,  says:  timatc  is  about  9000  feet;  Narrative,  p.  483. 

<pa<r\  8)  iri  pvp  'Atpfiwy  6pos  6yoftd(«r&att  On  Pctermann'B  map,  1851,  it  is  marked 

Kai  ws  Itpbv  TifiturOtou  fare  rStv  i&v&r.  This  at  ten  thousand  feet ;  but  on  what  au- 

Jerome  thus  renders  :  "  diciturque  esse  in  thority  I  do  not  know.    It  may  safely  be 

vertico  ejus  insigne  tcmplum,  quod  ab  regarded  as  higher  than  Sonnin. 
ethnicis  cultui  habutur." 
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left  into  a  low,  circular,  pleasant  plain,  two  miles  or  more  in 
diameter,  shnt  in  by  mountain  ridges  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south  ;  and  in  the  west  by  a  lower  ridge  running  out  N.  N.  E. 
from  near  Rasheiya.  Towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  fine  plain 
lies  Kefr  Kuk,  on  two  low  hills ;  and  a  road  to  Damascus  is 
seen  beyond  it  passing  over  a  low  place  in  the  mountain. 

We  reached  'Aiha  at  10.40,  half  an  hour  from  Rasheiya. 
The  village  is  still  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  next  to 
esh-Sheikh.  The  road  passes  on  by  the  village,  and  soon  ascends 
obliquely  through  a  ravine  descending  from  the  same  ridge, 
which  there  bends  more  to  the  northeast.  Then  crossing  an 
elevated  tract,  with  the  steeps  of  Hermon  towering  on  the  right, 
the  road  descends  to  Rukhleh,  where  we  shall  again  meet  it.  The 
village  of  'Aiha  is  small  and  mean  ;  but  is  the  site  of  another 
ancient  temple,  now  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  stones  mostly 
built  into  the  hovels  of  the  village  or  buried  under  rubbish.  The 
stones  are  tolerably  large,  well  hewn,  but  not  bevelled.  The 
structure  would  seem  to  have  been  of  greater  dimensions  than 
that  at  Neby  Sufa. 

We  left  'Aiha  at  10.50,  taking  a  direct  road  to  Kefr  Kuk, 
N.  20°  E.  We  had  still  a  steep  descent  into  the  circular  plain  ; 
which  we  reached  at  11.05.  On  the  way  down  is  a  magnificent 
oak  tree,  one  of  the  very  largest  in  the  country,  with  the  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint  beneath  it.  This  plain  is  entirely  level,  and  has  no 
outlet  for  its  waters ;  as  we  ourselves  could  see.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  spreads  over  it  and  forms  a  lake.  Indeed  it  is 
said,  that  in  winter  a  vast  fountain  bursts  up  from  below,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  plain,  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and 
aids  to  form  the  lake.  A  similar,  though  smaller  fountain  is 
said  to  issue  likewise  in  the  southeast  part.  As  the  spring 
advances,  the  water  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  (it  is  said) 
at  the  same  places.  The  land  is  then  ploughed  and  sown  or 
planted  with  summer  crops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  fissure 
a  stream  is  always  flowing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  are  said  to  have  been  let  down  into  it  by  ropes.  The  people 
here  suppose,  that  this  stream  is  the  same  with  that  which  issues 
at  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbany  ;  and  the  ancient  story  of  casting 
chaff  into  lake  Phiala  is  still  current  in  respect  to  this  chasm  and 
fountain.  When  the  winter  rains  are  abundant,  the  lake  is 
many  feet  deep  ;  as  we  could  see  by  the  water-marks  upon  the 
rocks  and  along  the  margin.  There  have  also  been  seasons, 
when  the  lake  did  not  dry  up  during  the  whole  summer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  little  rain  falls,  the  lake  is  low,  and  sometimes 
does  not  rise  at  all.  Such  had  been  the  case  ^he  present  season. 
There  are  several  similar,  though  smaller  depressions  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  ;  from  which  the  water  has  no  outlet,  but  gradually 
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dries  away  or  sinks  into  the  earth.  One  of  these  is  near  Deirel- 
'Aablyir,  to  which  we  came  at  evening. 

This  plain  is  elevated  three  thousand  five  hundred  English 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Porter  ;  the 
elevation  being  a  hundred  feet  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Zebed&ny.1  It  is  pretty  ;  but  did  not  seem  particularly  fertile. 
We  came  at  11.20  to  the  southeastern  orifice,  whence  the  water  is 
said  to  issue.  It  was  a  round  cavity,  some  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  no  appearance  of  water  at 
the  bottom. 

We  reached  the  large  village  of  Kcfr  Knk,  situated  on  two  hills, 
at  11.45  ;  nearly  an  hour  from  'Aiha.  We  passed  through  the 
village  on  the  northern  hill,  where  we  noticed  several  columns  in 
different  parts,  and  a  mutilated  Greek  inscription  on  a  door  post, 
which  Mr  Thomson  afterwards  copied.  We  also  heard  of  two 
or  three  others.  These  remains  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 
We  kept  on  by  the  public  fountain  and  large  reservoir,  which 
also  exhibits  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  under 
some  large  walnut  trees  beyond. — Rasheiya  is  here  seen  lying 
high  among  the  mountain  ridges  overlooking  the  plain,  and  on 
the  eastern  end  or  bluff  of  the  ridge  next  but  one  to  the  base  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The  snows  of  the  summit  were  here  visible, 
seen  over  that  last  ridge,  and  appearing  near,  but  not  particu- 
larly elevated." 

From  Kefr  Kuk  two  roads  lead  to  Damascus,  both  of  them 
by  way  of  Dima&.  One  crosses  the  mountain  towards  the 
northeast,  and  joins  the  road  leading  by  Bekka  and  Yunta. 
The  other  lies  more  to  the  south,  ascending  tho  steep  ridge  east 
of  the  village,  and  then  proceeding  by  way  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir 
to  Dimas.  We  chose  the  latter  road,  and  took  a  guide  from  the 
village.  Setting  off  at  2  o'clock,  we  began  after  ten  minutes  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent,  on  a  general  course  B.  N.  E. 

We  reached  the  top  at  2.35,  and  continued  the  same  course 
across  the  high  broken  plateau,  full  of  low  rocky  hills  and  ridges. 
The  last  ridge  between  us  and  Hermon  was  still  on  our  right ; 
and  we  were  tending  obliquely  towards  it.  The  road  by  'Aiha 
had  already  crossed  it,  and  passes  along  on  its  southeastern 
side.  Here  we  met  a  Druze  horseman,  who  informed  us,  that 
twenty  Druzes  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  road  below 
Rukhleh,  and  were  plundering  all  who  passed  that  way  ;  they 
had  wounded  a  man  yesterday,  and  robbed  three  to  day.  As  all 
this  did  not  interfere  with  our  plans,  we  kept  on,  after  a  stop  of 
ten  minutes  ;  and  heard  no  more  of  robbers. 

1  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  44.  W.  dut  2  m.    Rasheiya  S.  CO*  W.  3  m. 

1  Bearings  at  Kefr  K&k :  'Aiha  S.  20°    Northern  Damascus  road  N.  45°  E. 
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At  3.10  we  struck  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  our  right.  Here 
was  a  depression,  the  ground  sinking  so  as  to  form  a  little  basin, 
with  no  outlet,  except  perhaps  a  fissure  in  the  ground.  It 
appeared  as  if  often  covered  with  water.  At  3.20  there  was  a 
very  marked  water-shed,  almost  like  a  wall  built  across  the  head 
of  a  valley ;  and  east  of  it  all  the  waters  go  to  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  where  they  are  absorbed.  From  this  point  the 
descent  about  E.  N.  E.  was  very  rapid ;  and  the  Wady  soon 
widens  to  a  narrow  desert  plain.  In  this  plain  were  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  for  a  considerable  distance;  showing  this  to 
have  been  anciently  a  pass  between  Damascus  and  Wady  et- 
Teim. 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley  till  3.45,  when  it  turned  north- 
east and  we  sent  on  our  muleteers  along  it  directly  to  Deir  el- 
'Asbayir,  an  hour  distant,  there  to  await  our  arrival.  We  now 
struck  up  over  the  ridge  on  our  right  steeply  and  sharply  ;  again 
descended  and  followed  up  a  shallow  Wady  about  S.  S.  E.  to  its 
head  ;  and  then  went  down  another  in  the  same  direction  till 
4.15,  when  we  struck  at  right  angles  the  Damascus  road  coming 
from  'Aiha  and  Rasheiya.  Turning  up  this  road  W.  S.  W.  for 
five  minutes,  we  came  to  Rttkhleh  and  its  ruined  temple,  after 
passing  two  sarcophagi  by  the  way  side. 

The  place  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
one  looks  up  the  vast  gorge  southwesterly  into  the  very  recesses 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Towards  the  east  all  prospect  is  cut  off  by 
a  lower  ridge  thrown  off  northeast  from  the  eastern  point  of  the 
high  mountain.  A  deep  and  winding  gorge  passes  down  south- 
east through  this  ridge  ;  but  it  does  not  afford  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  eastern  plain.  A  fountain  at  Rttkhleh  gives  fertility 
and  verdure  to  this  wild  recess. 

The  temple  is  on  the  eastern  quarter.  It  was  larger,  more 
massive,  and  yet  simpler,  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  indicating 
perhaps  a  higher  antiquity.  Its  massive  walls  and  noble  col- 
umns have  been  wholly  overthrown ;  and  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  lie  scattered  around  in  utter  confusion.  The  front  was 
westwards,  towards  the  snows  of  Hermon.  Here  was  a  middle 
portal,  with  smaller  side  doors.  At  the  eastern  end  was  a  semi- 
circular projection,  like  that  in  Greek  churches.  From  this,  on 
the  inside,  a  double  row  of  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  extended 
through  the  body  of  the  temple  to  the  entrance.  The  stones 
were  large,  and  well  wrought  ;  and  eveiything,  though  simple, 
had  the  appearance  of  careful  finish.  The  two  stones  spoken  of 
by  Burckhardt,  lying  near  the  gate,  and  having  upon  them  the 
figure  of  a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  we  did  not  notice.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  as  measured  by  us  : 
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Body  of  the  temple,  length  .  .  82  8 

44              44      breadth  .  .  57 

Semicircular  projection,  depth  .  .  19  4 

"       chord  .  .  21  8 

Whole  length  of  temple   .  .  .  102 

Columns,  length  of  shaft  .  .  .  18  1 

44       capital,  height   ...  8 

44       diameter  of  shaft  .  .  3 


This  temple  has  one  peculiarity,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
brought  to  notice  in  any  other.  On  the  outside  of  the  southern 
wall,  near  the  southeast  corner,  and  just  above  the  ground,  is  a 
large  block  of  stone  six  feet  square,  having  sculptured  upon  it 
an  ornament  like  a  huge  medallion.  It  consists  of  an  external 
circle  or  ornamented  border  in  relief,  five  feet  in  diameter; 
an  inner  circle  or  border  in  higher  relief  is  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Within  these  is  a  finely  carved  front  view  of  a  human  counte- 
nance, in  still  bolder  relief.  The  length  of  the  face  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair  is  three  feet  four  inches  ;  the  width 
two  feet  four  inches.  The  features  have  been  purposely  dis- 
figured, but  are  still  distinct  and  pleasing.  At  the  first  glance 
it  seemed  as  if  intended  for  the  sun  ;  but  the  border  does  not 
represent  rays.  It  may  have  been  a  Baal  worshipped  in  the 
temple. 

On  a  knoll  northeast  of  these  ruins  was  another  very  small 
temple,  now  wholly  overthrown  and  prostrate.1 

Although  Rukhleh  thus  lies  upon  the  great  road  between  Ra- 
sheiya  and  Damascus,  few  travellers  have  noticed  its  antiquities. 
Seetzen  passed  this  way  and  mentions  the  ruins  ;  but  evidently 
did  not  examine  them."  Burckhardt  visited  them  on  an  excur- 
sion from  Damascus."  Richardson  was  here  ;  but  his  account  is 
quite  imperfect.4 

We  would  gladly  have  proceeded  to  Burkush,  an  hour  or 
more  southwest  of  Rukhleh,  high  on  the  side  of  Hermon ; 
where  are  the  remains  of  another  similar  temple,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  on  a  high  point  of  the  mountain.  They  have  been 
described  only  by  Burckhardt.5  The  day,  however,  was  closing ; 
and  we  had  to  turn  our  steps  towards  Deir  el-'Ashayir. 

Leaving  Rukhleh  at  4.45,  we  went  back  upon  the  Damascus 
road  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned  on  a  general 
course  nearly  north.  Here  for  a  time  we  were  in  a  wild  and 
desolate  tract ;  on  our  right  was  a  very  rocky  ridge,  shutting 


1  Burckhardt  speaks  of  another  edifice,  *  Rvisen  I.  816. 

with  many  small  broken  columns,  a  few  1  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  49. 

hundred  paces  to  the  south  ;  p.  49.    Our  4  Travels,  II.  p.  456. 

guide  also  spoke  of  another  temple  some  4  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  50. 
ways  down  the  valley. 
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out  all  view  towards  the  east ;  and  on  our  left  were  the  broken 
ridges  and  hills,  among  which  we  had  been  travelling.  At  5.15 
we  began  to  descend  rapidly  along  a  narrow  valley  running 
north,  full  of  pretty  purple  flowers.  It  was  a  wild  mountain 
path,  known  to  our  guide,  but  very  rarely  traversed.  In  this 
part  we  thought  we  saw  some  traces  of  an  ancient  road  passing 
down  the  valley.  Below  the  steep  descent  the  narrow  valley 
opened  out  into  a  pretty  plain  extending  from  south  to  north, 
and  shut  in  by  mountains  on  each  side. 

Here,  being  still  high,  we  had  at  5.30  a  view  towards  the 
north  over  the  whole  plateau  and  plain  of  Zebedany ;  towards 
which  we  were  now  descending.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
was  Jebel  Zebedany  so  called  ;  and  on  the  right  the  mountains 
of  Blttdan,  the  highest  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  with  the  beauti- 
ful recess  or  plain  running  up  between.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
plateau  was  rolling  and  broken  ;  it  slopes  gently  eastward  with 
low  ridges  in  it,  and  is  crossed  by  deep  valleys.  It  was  still 
green  and  beautiful,  retaining  in  part  the  verdure  of  spring. 

We  kept  on  north  along  the  plain,  between  the  high  rocky 
ridges  on  each  side.  At  6  o'clock  we  turned  northeast,  around 
the  shoulder  of  the  eastern  ridge,  which  here  bends  off  for  a 
time,  and  then  turns  north  again,  enclosing  a  wider  and  more 
rolling  tract.  We  came  at  6.30  to  Deir  el-'Ashayir,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  a  higher  part  of  the  open  tract ;  having  a 
lower  plain  towards  the  east,  and  a  small  lake  with  no  outlet 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain.  The  position  is  a  fine 
one,  surrounded  by  fertility  ;  but  not  another  village  is  any  where 
in  sight.  We  encamped  near  a  fountain,  on  grass  still  green. 
The  few  inhabitants  are  Druzes  and  Christians  ;  and  have  rather 
a  bad  character.    They  did  not,  however,  molest  us. 

Here  again  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  once  splendid  temple, 
fronting  towards  the  east,  and  differing  in  some  respects  from 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform  of 
masonry,  extending  from  the  building  twenty-four  feet  and  a 
half  in  front,  about  twelve  feet  on  the  other  three  sides,  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  ground.  The  platform  itself 
is  ornamented  with  a  cornice  around  its  upper  part,  and  a  similar 
one  inverted  lower  down.  The  stones  of  the  temple  are  not 
bevelled.  At  the  corners  were  pilasters  with  Ionic  capitals. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  no  columns  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico ;  at  least  none  are  now  found.  The  walls  are  mostly  stand- 
ing, though  some  portions  are  broken  down  ;  bo  that  some  of 
the  pilasters  at  the  corners  now  stand  out  alone.  The  colour  of 
the  stone  is  darker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work  less  sharp  and 
delicate  than  in  the  other  temples.  There  was  an  entrance  under 
the  platform  at  the  east  end,  where  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  high ; 
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over  which  lies  a  large  stone  as  a  linteL  Our  measurements 
were  as  follows : 

Feet  In. 

Platform,  length  ....  126 

"       breadth          ...  69 

Temple,  whole  length  inside      .         •  88  9 

h        44     breadth  inside     .         .  35  3 

Altar  recess,  length        ...  27  8 

Body,  from  altar  to  portico                 .  46  7 

Portico,  including  back  wall  of  3  feet    .  14  6 

Large  stone  as  lintel,  length      .         .  12  5 

«     breadth     .  4  6 

"             u     thickness   .  1  « 

Height  of  the  wall,  estimated     .         .  54 


Just  southeast  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  same  general  slope 
or  terrace  of  ground,  are  other  extensive  ruins  of  apparently 
similar  character  and  age.  They  are  however  so  thoroughly 
thrown  down,  and  scattered,  and  huilt  upon  hy  the  houses  of  the 
village,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  out.  Several  abort 
columns  are  here  seen  in  different  parts.  The  idea  suggests 
itself,  that  possibly  this  may  have  been  an  extensive  court  con- 
nected with  the  temple  above ;  or  perhaps  here  stood  another 
larger  temple.  The  former  supposition  seems  to  me  the  more 
probable.  The  stones  in  this  part  are  large,  well  cut,  and  laid 
up  without  cement. 

I  have  said  above,  that  "  the  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded 
with  temples/' 1  We  had  now  visited  the  Panium  at  Baniua  ; 
the  rude  fragments  at  KuTat  Bustra ;  the  stately  remains  at 
Hibb&riyeh,  Neby  Sufa,  'Aiha,  Rtikhleh,  and  Deir  el-'Ashayir  ; 
and  there  have  likewise  been  mentioned  the  ruins  at  Bekka  and 
Burkush.  Mr  Thomson  had  heard  of  like  remains  at  'Ain  'Ata, 
'Ain  Hershy,  and  several  other  places.  These  all  lie  directly 
upon  and  around  Hermon.  The  BOka'a  and  its  borders  are  full 
of  like  edifices  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
temples  at  Ba'albek.  Who  were  the  founders  of  all  these  costly 
and  magnificent  structures  ? 

Wednesday j  June  2»c?.— This  morning  Mr  Thomson  left  me 
to  proceed  with  John  Wortabet  to  Damascus,  while  he  returned 
with  his  servant  by  the  direct  road  to  Hasbeiya  ;  a  long  day's 
ride,  which  he  accomplished  in  ten  hours.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  the  mountain  he  was  met  by  two  marauders  of  the  Beit  el- 
Kantar.  Ascertaining  who  he  was,  they  let  him  pass,  and  even 
offered  to  turn  back  and  guard  him  through  the  mountains. 
They  were  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  were  returning  from  an 
attack  upon  Kur'un  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Buka'a.  Mr 
Thomson  was  happy  to  dispense  with  their  company,  and  reached 

1  See  above,  p.  482. 
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Hasbeiya  in  safety ;  although  a  division  of  the  same  gaDg  of 
robbers  were  plundering  along  the  road  from  Rasheiya  to  H&s- 
beiya,  and  almost  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  latter  place  itself. 

As  Mr  Thomson  departed  towards  the  west,  we  set  our  faces 
towards  the  east ;  and  leaving  Deir  el-'Ashayir  at  7.10,  we 
descended  into  the  lower  plain,  with  its  little  lake  on  our  right. 
This  has  no  outlet,  and  was  said  to  dry  up  later  in  the  season. 
Our  general  course  was  E.  N.  E.  At  7.35  we  came  to  the  north- 
west shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which  here  sinks  down  in  a  bluff 
over  the  lake.  Here  was  a  low  water-shed  ;  and  then  we 
entered  a  shallow  open  valley  with  rolling  hills  on  each  side. 
About  8  o'clock  the  road  from  J ubb  Jenin  and  Bekka  joined  ours 
from  the  left  ;  and  then  at  8.10  came  in  also  the  usual  road  from 
Beirut  descending  from  a  hill  on  the  left.  Here  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads  is  a  fine  fountain  in  the  valley,  called  'Ain  Meithe- 
lun  ;  and  near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  ruined  Khan. 
The  Wady  likewise  bears  the  same  name  below.  Our  course 
now  became  E.  by  S.  As  we  advanced,  the  Wady  grew  narrower 
and  deeper,  and  the  sides  high  and  rocky,  forming  a  mountain 
pass,  along  which  the  brook  from  the  fountain  continued  to  flow. 
Afterwards  the  country  became  undulating  and  hilly.  At  8.50 
the  Wady  and  brook  made  a  circuit  towards  the  right ;  while  we 
ascended  obliquely  the  left  slope,  and  winding  around  and  up 
the  south  side  of  a  hill,  reached  Dimas  at  9  o'clock.  It  is  a 
large  village  lying  high  up  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  is  a  usual  stopping  place  for  travellers  and  caravans.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  village  is  a  long  vault  with  a  round  arch,  built 
of  large  stones,  and  seemingly  ancient. 

We  had  now  over  and  through  the  broad  elevated 

tract,  which  hero  connects  the  mountain  ridges  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir  with  the  loftier  range  of  Bludan  in  the 
north ;  thus  forming  the  ridge  which  separates  the  plateau  of 
Deir  el-'Ashayir  and  Zebed&ny  from  the  next  lower  plateau  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon. 

This  next  lower  plateau,  which  was  now  before  us,  had 
evidently  a  great  slope  towards  the  east  ;  and  was  at  first  un- 
even and  rolling.  At  9.15,  going  still  E.  by  S.  there  was  a  fork 
of  the  road,  and  we  took  the  left  around  a  hill,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  very  steep  descent  on  the  other  branch.  At  9.35  we  again 
struck  Wady  Meithelun  and  its  brook,  and  crossed  to  its  right 
side.  It  was  here  running  northeast;  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  join  the  Barada  near  Judeideh.  Ascending  now 
long  and  gradually,  we  came  out  at  9.50  upon  the  great  desert 
plain  of  es-Bahra,  here  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Mr  Porter.  It  is  indeed  a  desert,  wholly 
barren  and  uncultivated.    It  extends  up  southwest  to  the  very 
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base  of  Jebel  ash-Sheikh  ;  and  is  shut  in  on  the  southeast  by 
another  line  of  hills,  or  ridge,  that  of  Dummar  and  S&lihiyeh, 
which  comes  down  from  the  end  (or  rather  from  under  the  end) 
of  esh-Sheikh  itself.  The  desert  plain  also  extends  northeast  for 
a  long  distance  beyond  the  Barada  ;  the  chasm  of  the  latter 
being  bordered  with  hills.  Far  in  the  north  and  northeast, 
beyond  the  valley  of  Helbdn,  a  mountain  range  appeared  to  run 
down  from  west  to  east,  with  picturesque  forms.1 

Our  course  across  the  Sahra  was  about  S.  E.  by  E.  Soon 
after  entering  upon  it,  at  one  hour  from  Dimas,  the  road  forks. 
The  left  leads  to  the  Barada  and  the  bridge  of  Dummar,  and 
crosses  the  ridge  back  of  Salihiyeh,  commanding  the  view  of  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  which  is  so  celebrated.  We  had  intended 
to  follow  this  road  ;  but  our  muleteers,  who  alone  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  region,  either  through  misunderstanding  or 
mulishness,  took  the  other  path  ;  and  when  we  discovered  the 
mistake,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.  Desolate  and  dreary  as 
possible  was  the  way  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Barada  with 
its  sweet  valley  was  not  far  off  on  our  left ;  but  no  trace  of  it 
was  visible.  Hardly  a  tree  or  shrub  appeared,  on  mountain, 
hill,  or  plain.  Far  on  the  right,  in  the  desert  plain  not  far  from 
the  next  range  of  hills,  was  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Subburah, 
bearing  from  the  fork  S.  61°  W.  directly  towards  the  snows  of 
Hermon.  No  other  village  was  in  sight ;  and  all  was  indeed  a 
desert. 

At  10.45  there  was  on  our  right  a  small  brook  winding 
through  the  plain.  We  descended  at  10.55  to  its  bed,  where 
bursts  forth  a  large  and  fine  fountain,  called  Neba'  el-'Arrad. 
Its  flow  is  said  to  be  periodical,  it  being  at  some  seasons  entirely 
dry.  Near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  Khan,  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  stream  winds  off  northeast  to  the  Barada 
near  el-Hamy,  and  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Ya'rar  ;  having  in 
it  a  still  larger  fountain  further  down,  and  its  borders  covered 
with  poplars. 

Beyond  the  fountain  the  Sahra  becomes  a  rolling  tract  of  des- 
ert hills.  At  11.15  we  came  upon  the  head  of  a  deep  valley  run- 
ning down  northeast  to  the  Barada  west  of  Dummar.  The  river 
was  now  not  distant ;  and  we  could  see  the  trees  along  its  course. 
Passing  to  the  right  around  the  head  of  the  valleyj  we  came  at 
11.35  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  through  which  the  river 
breaks.  Before  us  lay  another  parallel  ridge,  with  a  deep  valley 
between  ;  the  two  ridges  being  merely  a  fork  in  the  one  main 
ridge.  After  a  steep  descent  and  long  ascent,  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  latter  ridge  at  12.15  ;  and  here  Damascus  and  its 
magnificent  plain  began  to  come  in  sight.    Here  was  a  fork  of 

1  See  more  on  the  Sahra,  under  June  7th. 
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the  road  ;  we  kept  on  east,  and  descended  considerably,  till  at 
12.25,  from  a  projecting  point,  there  was  a  noble  view  of  the 
vast  plain  with  its  immense  groves  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
of  the  city  almost  hidden  by  their  foliage.  But  the  view  from 
the  Wely  back  of  Salihiyeh  is  still  more  magnificent.  The  air 
was  hazy  ;  and  the  distant  lakes  were  not  visible.  A  long  and 
steep  descent  now  brought  us  at  1  o'clock  to  the  village  of 
Mezzeh,1  at  the  foot  of  the  naked  and  arid  limestone  ridge,  and 
also  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep,  precipitous,  jagged,  and  very 
narrow  chasm,  by  which  the  Barada  issues  upon  the  plain.  This 
chasm  is  very  striking ;  it  is  broken  straight  down ;  and  the 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated. — Here  we  stopped  for  lunch,  in 
a  garden  of  tall  fruit  trees,  by  the  side  of  the  first  canal  taken 
from  the  river  on  the  south. 

We  were  now  at  the  eastern  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  having 
traversed  all  the  ridges  and  plateaus  of  its  southern  portion. 
The  basin  around  Kefr  Kuk,  although  without  outlet,  and 
although  nearly  as  high  as  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  seems 
decidedly  to  belong  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain. 
The  high  water-shed  which  we  crossed  further  east,  runs  on 
northeast  through  the  elevated  tract  around  Yuntah,  and  forms 


of  Zebedany  from  the  desert  basin  of  J udeideh  on  the  west ; 
this  last  corresponding  in  position  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Kuk, 
but  higher,  and  drained  eastward  through  the  ridge  by  the  Wady 
el-Kura.  North  of  Kukhleh  we  struck  and  followed  down  the 
fork  which  cleaves  the  ridges,  that  further  north  border  the 
plateau  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir  and  Zebedany.  Passing  through  the 
next  ridge  we  came  to  Dimds  and  the  broad  Sahra  ;  and  now 
the  descent  of  the  last  ridge  of  Salihiyeh  had  brought  us  to  the 
margin  of  the  great  plain.  North  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  division  is  less  regular ;  and  especially  the  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  plateau  of  Zebedany  from  the  Sahra  spreads  out  into 
a  broad  mountainous  tract. 

Setting  off  from  el-Mezzeh  at  2.05,  wo  went  directly  east 
towards  the  city,  through  the  immense  groves  of  every  species 
of  fruit  trees  which  cover  the  plain.  The  avenues  leading  to 
the  city  are  tolerably  wide,  and  everywhere  shut  in  by  mud 
walls  five  or  six  feet  high.  These  walls  are  constructed  of  large 
masses  of  earth  compacted,  like  unburnt  brick,  two  feet  or  more 
square,  resembling  the  adobes  of  Mexico.  These  are  made 
upon  the  spot  which  each  is  to  occupy,  by  placing  a  wooden 
frame,  filling  it  firmly  with  earth  rammed  hard,  and  then 
removing  the  frame.    These  walls  usually  last  several  years, 


1  Thia  village  is  mentioned  by  Edna;  L  p.  350,  ed.  Jaubert. 
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Water  is  carried  everywhere,  along  the  roads  and  through  the 
fields.  Between  Mezzeh  and  the  city  we  crossed  three  canals 
from  the  Barada,  and  there  is  a  fourth  on  this  side  ;  those  on 
the  north  side  are  larger.  Everything  indicated  our  approach 
to  a  great  city. 

We  came  at  2.40  to  one  of  the  southwestern  gates,  Bab  es- 
Surijy.  Here  were  no  custom  house  officers.  We  entered  and 
wound  our  way  along  narrow  streets  and  lanes  through  the  city 
to  the  Christian  quarter  ;  which  occupies  the  whole  eastern  part. 
We  were  all  strangers,  and  inquired  for  the  house  of  Dr 
Paulding,  whom  I  had  known  in  Beirut ;  but  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance of  our  Hasbeiyans  in  the  street,  he  informed  us, 
that  the  matter  was  all  arranged ;  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Robson,  who  was  expecting  to  accompany 
me  on  my  further  journey.  This  was  welcome  intelligence.  At 
3.10  we  dismounted  at  Mr  Robson's  door  ;  and  in  hia  widowed 
dwelling  I  found  a  welcome  home  during  my  brief  sojourn  in 
Damascus. 

The  city  was  now  occupied,  as  a  Protestant  missionary  field, 
by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  former  were  the  Rev.  Messrs  Robson  and  Porter  ;  and 
from  the  latter,  Rev.  Messrs  Baraett,  Fraser,  Lansing,  and  Dr 
Paulding  as  physician.  They  were  acting  in  entire  concord, 
and  as  one  mission,  in  everything,  except  in  their  relations  to 
the  societies  at  home.  Mr  Robson  was  the  earliest  resident, 
having  been  here  during  eight  years.  He  and  Mr  Porter  were 
both  at  home.  Most  of  the  Americans  had  gone  to  prepare 
their  summer  residence  at  Bludan,  a  village  lying  high  up  on  the 
lofty  ridge  east  of  Zebedany,  and  overlooking  that  fine  plain. 
But  Dr  Paulding  returned  on  Saturday  ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  intercourse  with  him  and  Mr  Fraser. 

I  remained  in  Damascus  until  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, four  days.  During  this  interval,  Messrs  Robson  and  Porter 
were  unwearied  in  their  kind  offices  ;  and  conducted  me  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  within  and  without  the  city.  The  first 
day,  Thursday,  was  mainly  spent  in  writing  letters,  and  in  rest, 
of  which  I  still  had  great  need.  On  Friday  we  took  a  long  walk 
through  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  examined  its  antiquities 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  On  Saturday,  Mr  Porter  rode 
with  me  around  the  city  on  the  outside  ;  and  also  through  some 
of  the  streets  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  usual  religious  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  large 
room  of  Dr  Paulding's  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up,  and 
formed  a  commodious  mission  chapel.  In  the  forenoon  there  was 
*i  service  in  Arabic  at  8  o'clock  by  Mr  Wortabet ;  one  in  English 
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at  11  o'clock  by  Mr  Fraser ;  and  another  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  Mr  Robson.  The  number  in  attendance  was  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  I  took  tea  and  passed  the  evening  with 
Dr  Paulding  and  his  very  intelligent  family. 

On  Saturday  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr 
Mesh&ka,  the  very  active  and  intelligent  native  physician,  whose 
name  has  become  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Protest- 
ant movement.  He  wields  a  ready  and  powerful  pen  ;  and  his 
writings  are  doing  much  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
Gospel  truth.  He  knows  only  the  Arabic  language  ;  his  mind 
geems  ever  at  work  ;  and  he  spoke  fluently  on  a  variety  of  topics 
quite  unusual  for  an  oriental. 

Another  literary  person,  of  a  different  stamp,  whom  I  met  at 
Mr  Robson's,  was  Antdn  Bulad,  a  learned  Greek  monk,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  Damascus  and 
its  environs.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  lists  of  Arabic  names  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Researches  ;  and  had  likewise  pro- 
cured for  Mr  Porter  lists  of  the  villages  around  Damascus  and 
throughout  the  plain. 

Learning,  however,  is  in  general  at  a  low  ebb  among  the 
Damascenes  of  the  present  day  ;  although  the  city  has  been 
formerly  renowned  as  the  home  of  many  distinguished  Arabian 
writers  and  scholars.1 


DAMASCUS. 

A  full  account  of  the  topography  and  history  of  this  an- 
cient city,  would  of  itself  require  a  volume.  During  my  brief 
sojourn,  I  could  of  course  receive  only  general  impressions  ;  and 
these  are  all  that  I  can  now  communicate  to  the  reader.  My 
purpose  is  to  relate  only  what  I  saw  myself,  or  learned  on  good 
authority. 

The  Plain. — Boundaries. — We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
last  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  towards  the  east,  has  its 
beginning  under  the  eastern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  itself.8  It 
runs  on  in  a  general  course  northeast,  a  naked  limestone  ridge,  and 
is  broken  through  at  Mezzeh  by  the  chasm  of  the  Barada  ;  and 
at  Burzeh,  two  hours  further  northeast,  by  the  lesser  chasm  of  a 
Wady  coining  down  from  Menin  and  HelbOn.    The  ridge  takes 

1  Bowring  reports,  that  be  could  not  find  270. — Of  course  volumes  can  now  only 

o  W»kwiller  in  I>Hina*cus  or  Aleppo;  nor  be  purchased  from  the  private  owners 

could  a  scribe  now  get  his  living  by  copy-  comp.  Seetxen,  ibid.  In  this  way  the  mis- 

ing  manuscripts ;  Report  p.  109.    Soetzen  aionaries  are  able,  occasionally,  to  pick  op 

found  three  Muslim  booksellers;  of  whom  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts, 
two  were  ttldo  bookbinders;  Roisen  i  p.       9  Sec  above,  p.  440. 
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different  names  in  different  parts.  South  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Barada  it  is  called  Kalab&t  el-Mezzeh  ;  between  that  chasm  and 
the  one  at  Burzeh  it  i8  known  as  Jebel  Kasyun  ; 1  further  north 
it  has  the  name  of  Jebel  Kalamun,  as  far  as  to  the  lofty  project- 
ing pyramid  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh ;  beyond  which  the  ridge  bends 
E.  if.  E.  and  stretches  off  eastward  to  the  desert  near  Palmyra.* 
This  long  ridge  everywhere  forms  the  western  and  northern 
boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  Damascus. 

North  of  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  the  middle  portion  of  J ebel 
Kasyun  rises  to  a  loftier  point,  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain,  crowned  by  a  Wely,  and  commanding  a  very  extensive 
prospect.8  About  a  mile  southeast  from  the  base  of  this  high 
point,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  where  the  Barady  issues 
from  its  chasm,  runs  the  western  wall  of  the  city  of  Damascus  ; 
all  the  city,  except  a  small  portion,  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
river.  Directly  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Kasyun  extends  the  long 
village  of  Salihiyeh. — From  the  city  the  icy  crown  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  is  seen,  far  overtopping  all  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  bearing  S.  85°  W. 

Looking  southwest  towards  the  high  portion  of  the  plain 
around  the  eastern  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  line  of  low  hills  is 
seen  commencing  there  and  running  off  eastward.  They  become 
higher  as  they  advance  ;  and  terminate  as  a  range  of  low  moun- 
tains at  Nejha,  from  two  to  three  hours  southeast  of  Damascus. 
This  range  is  called  Jebel  el-Aswad,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  Its  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  feet.4  Beyond  this  line  of  hills 
lies  the  valley  of  the  river  A'waj,  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
more  elevated  range  of  Jebel  Mani'a  ;  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
lie  eastward  of  Kesweh,  and  are  seen  extending  to  the  left 
beyond  those  of  Jebel  el-Aswad.  On  the  left  of  all  these 
mountains,  the  view  stretches  over  an  unbroken  plain  of  vast 
extent,  quite  to  the  mountains  of  Hauran,  which  are  dimly  seen 
upon  the  horizon. 


1  So  called  also  by  Abulfeda ;  Tab.  Syr. 
ed.  Kohler,  pp.  100,  164.  Ib  tlxis  perhaps 
an  ancient  Mon*  Catiu*  f 

1  The  great  northern  road  to  Hums, 
Ham  ah,  and  Aleppo,  crosses  this  ridge  just 
at  the  northeastern  base  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh. 
Beyond  are  seTeral  other  similar  ridges 
running  out  from  Anti-I^ebanon  into  the 
eastern  desert.  At  Kutaifeh,  beyond  the 
first  ridge,  b\  hours  from  Damascus,  the 
road  branches  off  to  Palmyra,  and  lies  the 
whole  distance  along  a  broad  plain  skirted 
by  ranges  of  hills.  See  J.  L.  Porter  in 
Uiblioth.  Sacra,  1864,  pp.  444,  449,  450, 
C81  sq.— In  a  manuscript  note,  Mr  Porter 


gives  the  distances  on  the  Palmyra  road  aa 
follows :  From  the  base  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh 
northeast  to  Jerud,  8  J  hours ;  thence  to 
Kuryetcin  11  hours;  thence  to  Palmyra 
18£  hours. 

•  This  is  not  the  point  of  view  so  justly 
celebrated  by  travellers.  The  latter  is  at  a 
less  elevated  Wely,  on  the  south  end  of 
Jebel  Kasyun,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
chasm. — Abulfeda  mentions  Jebel  Kasyun ; 
and  speaks  also  of  the  Muhammedan  le- 
gend, that  there  Cain  slew  Abel ;  Tab  Syr. 
ed.  Kohler,  p.  100. 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliotb.  Sac  1854, 
p.  343. 
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On  the  east,  the  plain  of  Damascus  extends  to  the  three 
lakes  towards  which  the  waters  of  the  Barada  and  A'waj  flow  ; 
and  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Beyond  the  lakes  the 
plain  spreads  out  again  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  or  rather  slopes 
up  gradually  to  the  base  of  a  range  of  conical  hills  extending  three 
or  four  hours  from  north  to  south,  and  called  et-Tellul  (the 
Tells),  or  also  Jebel  Aghar.  The  central  and  highest  of  these 
conical  peaks  is  called  Tell  DOkweh.  As  seen  from  Damascus 
they  bound  the  horizon.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Tellul,  a  vast  plain  stretches  away  to  Jebel  Haur&n.  On  the 
north,  too,  a  plain  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.1 

Divisions. — The  distance  from  Damascus  to  the  lakes  is  reck- 
oned at  six  hours,  or  about  twenty  miles  from  Salihiyeh.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  is  about  seven 
hours  ;  but  it  becomes  narrow  towards  the  southwest.  Such  are 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  divided 
into  five  districts.  The  Ghutah  comprises  the  western  portion,  in- 
cluding the  city,  and  reaching  about  two  hours  further  east.  On 
the  south  it  extends  only  to  a  line  drawn  about  E.  by  S.  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Meidan.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Ghutah.  East  of  this  is  the 
Merj,  reaching  to  the  lakes,  and  running  down  somewhat  further 
south  than  the  Ghutah.  It  is  in  like  manner  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Merj.  All  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  plain,  between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
as  also  the  valley  of  the  A'waj,  are  comprised  in  the  district 
called  Wady  el-'Ajam.  Beyond  this  latter  are  the  district  of 
Hauran  in  the  southeast,  and  Jeidur,  the  ancient  Iturea,  in  the 
south. 

The  number  of  villages  in  these  districts,  with  their  popula- 
tion, as  taken  from  the  government  books,  is  as  follows.  But 
the  estimate  of  the  population  is  regarded  by  the  missionaries,  as 
being  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  truth. 


Villas-es.  Population. 

North  Ghutah  19  16,806 

South  Ghutah  .  .  11  .  .  2,370 
North  Merj.                            23  4,176 

South  Merj .  .  .  30  .  .6,170 
Wadyel-,Ajam»                      51  18,178 


Total         ...        134         .         .  47,700 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  population  of  the  city  itself 

Tells. — The  surface  of  the  plain  is  level  throughout.  Hero 
and  there  are  scattered  a  number  of  small  Tells  or  mounds  in 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1864,  p.  "  Including,  I  suppoee,  the  valley  of  the 
333  aq.  338,  451.  A'waj. 
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various  parts.  Most  of  them  are  probably  the  heaped  up  remains 
of  former  villages ;  the  mud-built  dwellings  of  which  have 
successively  crumbled  away,  and  others  of  fresh  materials  been 
built  up  in  their  stead  ;  by  which  process  a  mound  has  in  time 
accumulated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  villages  of  Egypt.  Some  of 
these  Tells  are  perhaps  artificial,  the  work  of  a  people  of  a 
former  age.  That  of  Salihiyeh,  three  and  a  half  hours  east  of 
the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  plain.  Beside  it  Mr  Porter 
found  a  slab  of  limestone  with  an  Assyrian  bas-relief  upon  it ; 
and  at  a  spot  where  the  waters  of  the  Barada  have  carried  away 
a  portion  of  its  side,  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  still  visible.1 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  The  substratum  is  conglomerate,  composed  of  smooth 
rounded  pebbles  and  flints,  with  sand.  A  considerable  portion 
of  Wady  el-'Ajam  is  volcanic  rock,  hard  and  black.  Jebel  el- 
Aswad  is  almost  wholly  so.  The  limestone  of  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  Anti-Lebanon  is  compact ;  and,  when  struck,  has  a 
metallic  ring.  Near  Damascus,  it  is  white  and  soft.  In  the 
soft  rock  of  Jebel  Kasyun  are  fine  ammonites. 

Rivera  and  Fountains.— The  main  source  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  is  the  river  Barada,  the 
Chrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  in  the  high  plain  south  of 
Zebedany  on  Anti-Lebanon,  where  I  afterwards  visited  its  foun- 
tains ;  and  rushes  in  a  southeasterly  course  down  the  mountain, 
till  it  issues  at  Mezzeh  from  its  chasm  upon  the  plain.  Here  it 
turns  eastward,  and  flowing  along  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
takes  its  way  across  the  plain  to  the  two  northern  lakes.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  this 
river  to  the  plain  ;  but  it  is  very  great.  It  is  a  deep,  broad, 
rushing,  mountain  stream  ;  and  although  not  less  than  nine  or 
ten  branches  are  taken  from  it,  some  of  them  quite  large,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  and  the  plain,  yet  it  still  flows  on  as  a  large 
stream,  and  enters  the  middle  lake  by  two  channels.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiful. 

The  two  largest  canals  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Yezid  and 
the  Taurah  ;  the  former  taken  out  above  Dummar  near  el- 
Hamy,  and  the  latter  a  little  below  Dummar  ;  and  both  brought 
along  side  by  side  through  the  narrow  chasm.  The  Yezid  sup- 
plies Salihiyeh  and  the  fields  of  two  or  three  other  villages  on 
the  north  of  the  city.  The  Taurah  is  the  largest  branch  of  all ; 
is  carried  below  Salihiyeh  ;  and  watere  an  extensive  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  northern  road,  as  far  as  to  'Adrah,  four 
and  a  half  hours  from  the  city.  There  it  turns  southeast,  and 
goes  to  the  northern  lajce."    A  third  smaller  canal  on  the  north 

1  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1864,  p.  679.  Journ.       •  Biblioth.  Sac  1864,  p.  455. 
of  Sac.  Lit  Jan.  1866,  p.  409. 
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begins  just  east  of  the  city,  and  furnishes  a  supply  for  several 
villages. 

On  the  south  side  are  several  smaller  canals ;  one  taken  out 
alxnre  Dummar ;  another  below  that  village ;  and  a  third  in  the 
chasm.  The  first  two  are  carried  to  villages  in  the  plain ;  while 
the  third  supplies  the  gardens  in  that  quarter,  and  also  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  city.  A  fourth  canal,  the  B&ni&s,  is  the 
largest  on  this  side ;  it  begins  not  far  above  the  city,  and  fur- 
nishes the  main  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  A  fifth, 
the  'Akrab&ny,  is  also  carried  through  the  city  to  the  village  of 
'Akraba  ;  and  a  sixth  is  taken  out  just  below  the  city,  and  sup- 
plies several  villages  further  east.  Still  further  down  the  river, 
several  other  canals  are  led  off  to  water  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Ghutah  and  the  Merj.1 

This  river,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  Chrysorrhoas  of  tho 
ancients.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  the  source  of  fertility  to  Da- 
mascus ;  *  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  almost  exhausted  by  its 
canals.3  In  the  fifth  century  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  it 
Bardines;  implying  that  the  name  Barada  was  already  current 
among  the  people.*  Of  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  Amana  (or  Abana)  and  the  Pharpar,  the 
Barada  is  probably  the  Amana ; 5  since  the  largest  and  more 
important  stream  would  naturally  be  named  first ;  and  because 
too  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  adjacent  to  Hermon  is  likewise 
called  Amana,  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the  mountain 
where  the  Barada  has  its  sources.6 

The  second  river,  the  Pkarpar,  would  then  be  the  A'waj  ; 7 
which  indeed  is  the  only  other  independent  stream  of  any  sizo 
within  the  territory  of  Damascus.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  smaller  streams  at  or  near  Sa'sa'.  One  of  these  comes 
from  the  fountain  near  Beit  Jenn  on  the  way  from  Sa'sa'  to 
Banias  ;  and  receives  further  down  a  branch  coming  from  the 
great  fountain  at  Menbej.*    Another  and  larger  branch  has  its 


1  The  same  names  of  most  of  the  canals 

are  given  by  Ibn  el-Wardi  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  see  A  pp.  to  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr. 
ed.  Kdhler,  p.  174  sq.— Edrisi  in  the 
twelfth  century  has  among  others  the 
names  Berid  (YezM),  Burah  (Taurah), 
KanAt  el-Marah  (el-Mezzeh),  Bands.  Bnt 
it  will  be  seen,  that  these  variations  (ex- 
cept the  last)  arise  from  a  mere  change  in 
the  dots  attached  to  the  Arabic  letters; 
Edrisi  par  Janbert,  I.  p.  350. 

•  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  16,  "Damascum  ex 
epoto  rignis  amne  Chrysorrhoa  fertilem." 

"  Strabo  16.  2.  1&  p.  766,  c.i  tos 

4  Steph.  Byz.  Aopoo-Kor,  *6\is  luplas 


HtffSytios,  Srepbtv  *otviicr)s,  *fp\  rhv  Bap- 

9lvr)*  xorafiiv.  Cellarius  suggests  a  doubt 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  text ;  Notit. 
Orb.  II.  p.  873.  But  see  Vitriugo  on  Isa. 
c  17,  init  iv. 

•  2  K.  6,  12.  The  reading  of  the  He- 
brow  in  Keri  is  Amana,  which  stands  also 
in  the  margin  of  the  English  version.  Thu 
is  doubtless  the  better  reading. 

•  Cant  4,  8.— See  generally,  Biblioth. 
Sac.  1849,  p.  370  sq. 

T  This  suggestion,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
first  made  by  Monro ;  Summer  Ramble, 
etc.  II.  p.  64. 

•  Visited  and  described  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sac.  1849,  p.  368. 
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sources  in  the  northwest,  among  the  ravines  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ; 
it  comes  down  from  the  village  of  'Amy  and  passes  on  the  north 
side  of  Kefr  Hauwar.1  From  SaW  the  A'waj  at  first  runs 
northeast  towards  Damascus,  "a  small  lively  river  it  then 
bends  around  nearly  E.  by  8.  and  flows  in  a  serpentine  course  as 
far  as  to  Kesweh,  situated  on  its  northern  bank  ;  beyond  which, 
Bweeping  gracefully  around  the  last  high  peaks  of  Jebel  Mani'a, 
it  meanders  through  the  meadow-like  plain  to  enter  the  southern 
lake  not  far  south  of  the  village  of  Heij&ny.  Its  waters,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  reach  the  lake.  In  November,  1852,  its 
channel  was  entirely  dry  below  the  peaks  of  M&ni'a.'  Above 
Jun  a  largo  canal  is  taken  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  A'waj,  to 
irrigate  the  fields  of  that  and  other  villages.4  Another  is  led  off 
on  the  right  bank  at  Kesweh,  to  water  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  'Adaliyeh  and  Hurjilleh  below.5  The  upper  part  of  the 
A'waj  runs  "  in  a  deep  bed  of  the  Hauran  black  stone  ; "  •  but 
the  trap  rock  formation  terminates  at  Jun.T 

No  other  important  stream  passes  through  the  plain.  Vari- 
ous smaller  streams  enter  it  from  the  ravines  and  fountains  on 
the  west  and  north ;  but  they  are  all  speedily  absorbed  and 
exhausted  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  Such  is  a  small  rivulet,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Wady  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
KuTat  Jendal,  beyond  Katana.8  Another  comes  from  a  fountain 
near  Mar'aba,  in  the  valley  below  Menln  and  Helbon  ;  this  runs 
down  to  Burzeh,  watering  that  village  and  some  portion  of  the 
plain  below.9  A  third  begins  at  a  fine  fountain  near  the  little 
village  of  Hafeiyer  in  the  northern  Sahra,  and  passes  down  by 
a  deep  gorge  into  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  where  however  it  is 
soon  absorbed.  An  ancient  aqueduct  is  still  seen  in  the  plain 
along  the  base  of  these  hills,  running  apparently  towards  Da- 
mascus, which  would  seem  to  have  once  derived  its  supply  of 
water  from  that  stream.10  Still  a  fourth  stream  enters  quite  the 
northeast  part  of  the  plain,  coming  from  a  fountain  at  Kuhaibeh 
in  the  plain  of  Jerud.  It  is  called  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  (sulphur- 
ous river),  though  the  water  is  sweet  and  good.  This  is  a  fine 
Btream  ;  it  passes  through  Maksurah,  and  waters  the  plain 

'  1  This  seems  to  be  the  stream  called  *  W.  M.  Thomson,  ibid.  p.  367.— Dr 

also  the  Sabirany,  from  the  village  of  Beit  Wilson  says :  "  The  basaltic  and  cretaceous 

Sabir.    Burckhardt  gives  that  name  erro-  rocks  meet  at  it  [the  A'waj")  on  the  same 

neoosly  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  A'waj;  leveL    The  first  of  these  forms  its  right 

p.  312.  bank,  and  the  second  its  left.  The  basalt 

*  Schubert  II I.  p.  271.  ceases  where  the  Damascus  road  leaves  it." 
»  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1864,  p.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  324. 

839.    Comp.  generally,  pp.  62-65,  344.         •  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1864,  p. 

4  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1849,  66. 
p.  367.  •  The  same ;  Ms.  note. 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1854,  p.  w  The  same  5  Biblioth.  Sac  1854,  p 
844.  G92. 

*  Burckhardt,  p.  312. 
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beyond.  In  summer  its  waters  are  wholly  absorbed  ;  but  during 
winter  they  fall  into  the  northern  lake. 

There  are  likewise,  occasionally,  natural  fountains  in  the 
plain  itself.  Such  is  perhaps  the  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour  west 
of  Katana  ;  which  supplies  the  village,  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
fields  some  distance  below.  It  does  not  flow  eastward  across  and 
beyond  the  Haj  road,  as  represented  on  the  map  of  Burckhardt.1 
Another  is  'Ain  el-Kuseir,  situated  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of 
the  northern  hills,  thirty-five  minutes  N.  N.  E.  from  Duma. 
There  are  three  sources  close  together  ;  and  the  stream  waters  a 
large  tract  of  fields  and  vineyards.  The  surplus  falls  into  the 
Taurah.  A  ruined  village,  el-Kuseir,  is  twenty  minutes  below 
the  fountain.  The  ancient  aqueduct  above  mentioned  runs 
above  the  fountain,  and  has  no  connection  with  it.9  The  largest 
fountain  in  the  plain  is  'Ain  Harush,  an  hour  and  a  half  S.  E. 
by  E.  from  Damascus.  A  fine  stream  flows  from  it  eastward, 
which  is  absorbed  in  watering  five  large  villages  with  their  gar- 
dens and  fields.3 

Another  species  of  artificial  irrigation  is  also  very  extensively 
practised  in  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  as  also  in  those  of  Jerud 
and  Kuryetein  on  the  way  to  Palmyra.  In  those  portions  of 
the  plain  which  cannot  be  reached  by  canals  from  the  river  or 
other  streams,  artificial  fountains  arc  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  well  or  pit  is  dug,  and  water  found  ;  usually  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Then,  following  the  slope  of  the 
plain  about  E.  S.  E.  another  circular  pit  is  dug  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  connected  at  the  bottom 
with  the  former,  so  that  the  water  will  just  flow  into  it.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  pits  or  wells  is  thus  dug  and  connected  ;  until  at 
length  the  water  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  becomes  a  running 
stream,  which  is  then  distributed  over  the  fields.  This  happens 
after  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  according  to  the  declivity  of  the 
plain.  In  this  way,  a  portion  of  the  water  which  has  been  once 
used  and  absorbed  in  irrigation,  is  again  recovered  and  employed 
a  second  time. 

These  subterranean  canals  may  be  traced  along  the  plain  by 
the  long  ranges  of  circular  mounds  around  their  openings.  Some 
ranges  of  this  kind  are  seen  beginning  even  near  the  Meidan. 
In  passing  south  along  the  Hnj  road,  about  an  hour  from  the 
city,  is  a  small  stream  in  a  deep  artificial  channel  formed  in  this 
way.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  further  is  another  similar  stream, 
called  Nahr  Sabiueh,  as  watering  the  village  of  that  name  a 
little  further  cast.    Ten  minutes  further,  and  at  the  like  distance 

J.  L  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1851,  p.       ■  The  same  ;  Biblioth.  Snc.  1854,  p. 
65.  832 
'  The  Mime ;  Ms.  note. 
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from  the  foot  of  Jebel  Aswad,  is  a  larger  stream,  called  el- 
Berdy,  collected  in  the  same  manner ;  the  head  of  its  canal 
being  twenty  minutes  west  of  the  road,  and  five  minutes  beyond 
the  Druze  village  of  Ashraf  iyeh.  It  waters  the  village  of  Bu- 
weidah  about  an  hour  east  of  the  road  ;  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  below  it.1  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
plain,  beyond  Maksurah,  two  similar  canals  are  mentioned.*  It 
is  also  said,  that  between  the  city  and  the  lakes  there  are  several 
series  of  these  canals  ;  one  range  commencing  where  the  waters 
of  a  preceding  one  begin  to  be  dispersed  over  the  surface.' 

Many  of  these  canals  are  now  choked  up  with  rubbish  and 
earth,  and  are  no  longer  in  use  ;  though  they  may  still  be  traced 
by  their  mounds.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour,  of  ingenuity 
and  expense,  which  the  various  contrivances  for  irrigating  the 
plain  have  cost,  is  incalculable.  It  would  appear,  that  for  many 
centuries  past,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
living  upon  the  industry  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Lakes. — The  plain  of  Damascus  slopes  gently  towards 
the  east,  or  rather  E.  S.  E.  for  about  twenty  miles ;  where  it 
reaches  its  greatest  depression  in  a  broad  basin  containing  three 
lakes.  Beyond  these  the  plain  gradually  rises  again,  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  range  of  the  Tellul.  The  lakes  and  the 
great  basin  have  no  outlet ;  and  are  the  natural  receptacle  for 
the  waters  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus. 

These  lakes  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown.' 
No  traveller  had  visited  them.  One  or  two  of  the  missionaries 
had  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ;  and  my  journal  con- 
.  tains  notes  of  all  the  information  they  could  afford  me.  But  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  (1852,)  Messrs  Robson,  Porter,  and 
Bamett,  made  an  excursion  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them  j  a  full  account  of  which,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Porter,  has 
been  published.*  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  present  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  results  of  their  examination. 

The  two  northern  lakes  receive  the  waters  of  the  Barada, 
and  of  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain.  The  southernmost 
of  these,  called  Bahret  el-Kibleh, 1  South  lake/  lies  more  towards 
the  west  than  the  other,  which  is  hence  called  Bahret  esh-Shftr- 
kiyeh,  '  East  lake/    They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size ;  not 

1  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  •  Tho  same  ;  communicated  in  a  minn- 
842,  343.— Yet  on  the  map  to  Burokhardt  script  Note, 

the  Bcrdy  is  put  clown  as  rising  near  Ka-  *  Even  Abnlfeda  speaks  of  them  onh*  us 

tana  and  flowing  to  the  lakes ;  in  that  of  one  lake ;  Tab.  Syr.  Suppi  ed.  Kohkr,  p. 

Berghaus  it  rides  high  up  on  the  side  of  157. 

Hermou.    It  never  flows  to  the  lakes.  *  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  pp. 

2  The  same;  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  185 L  d.  329-344 
4.-»4. 
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varying  much  from  six  or  seven  miles  in  diameter,  and  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference.  They  are  separated  by  a  tract  of 
higher  solid  ground  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  The  surface  of  the 
lakes  is  covered  partly  by  tracts  of  clear  water  ;  and  partly  by 
vast  thickets  of  tall  reeds  or  waving  canes,  from  ten  to  twentv 
feet  in  height.  The  western  side  of  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  runs 
from  Judeidet  el-Khas  in  the  southwest  to  'Ataibeh  in  the 
northeast,  about  two  hours.  Into  this  lake  two  main  branches 
of  the  Barada  empty  themselves ;  one  just  south  of  'Ataibeh, 
the  other  some  distance  still  further  south.  The  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  people  of  the  region  is,  that  the  Barada  always 
thus  flows  into  the  lake ;  and,  also,  that  the  lake  itself  never 
becomes  wholly  dry.  If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
they  must  be  in  years  of  uncommon  drought,  and  very  rare. 
Into  the  eastern  lake  flows  another  arm  of  the  Barada,  north  of 
'Ataibeh.  It  receives  likewise  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Taurah  ; 
and  also  in  winter  the  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  coming  down  by 
Maksurah.  But  its  main  supply  is  said  to  come  from  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  other  lake  during  the  winter  season  ;  which  flow 
to  it  through  a  deep  and  wide  trench  near  its  southwestern  part, 
so  regular  that  it  might  seem  to  be  artificial  ;  though  it  is  not 
so.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  two  lakes  are  said  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other  in  several  places  ;  and  in  one  narrow 
Wady  even  to  meet.  But  this  is  not  usual ;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  tract  between  them  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

From  these  lakes  the  markets  of  Damascus  are  said  to  be 
supplied  with  fresh  fish  to  some  extent.1  The  reedy  thickets 
are  the  favourite  retreat  of  wild  swine. 

The  third  lake  lies  south  and  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Heijaneh  ;  whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Bahret  Heijaneh.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  by  a  tract  of  higher 
ground  an  hour  in  width ;  and  has  no  connection  with  that  lake. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other  lakes ;  the  diameter  being  some  five 
miles,  and  the  circumference  not  much  more  than  fiftetn.  The 
river  A'waj  enters  its  northwest  corner,  about  twenty  minutes 
distant  from  the  village  Heijaneh.  In  November  1852,  both 
the  river  and  the  lake  were  entirely  dry  ;  but  the  waving  reeds 
and  the  colour  of  the  soil  marked  distinctly  the  limits  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  during  the  winter.  The  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants said  that  it  rarely  dries  up  wholly.  A  winter  torrent, 
called  the  Liwa,  coming  from  the  south,  enters  the  lake  at  the 
southwest  corner. 

The  three  easternmost  villages  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 

»  Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  p.  30  k 
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Maksurah,  'Ataibeh,  and  Heij&neh,  lie  in  a  direct  line,  bearing 
from  the  latter  N.  27°  E.  The  whole  of  the  immense  tract  on 
the  south  and  east  of  the  lakes,  is  now  without  any  settled 
inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  it  is  parched  and  desolate.  But 
in  the  spring  it  yields  excellent  pasturage  ;  and  is  then  covered 
with  the  wide-spreading  flocks  of  the  Beni  Sukhr  and  Wulid 
'Aly. 

On  the  rising  plain  beyond  the  lakes,  midway  between  these 
and  the  Tellul,  are  seen  three  ruins,  apparently  of  large  struc- 
tures, several  miles  apart,  called  by  the  Arabs  Diyura  (convents). 
They  have  never  been  visited,  nor  is  their  origin  or  character 
known.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  "  places  that  protect  from 
an  enemy,"  or  fortified  posts,  spoken  of  by  Abulfeda  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lakes.1 

Agriculture.  Fruits. — The  portions  of  the  plain  adjacent 
to  the  city,  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables.  In  the  remoter  parts,  all  the  various  species  of  grain 
for  the  use  of  man  or  beast  are  raised  in  profusion.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  madder-roots,  ricinus,  are  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  But  of  tobacco  only  a  small  part  of  the 
quantity  consumed  is  thus  supplied  ;  and  the  madder-plant  is 
much  more  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Nebk." 

Of  trees,  the  olive  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  orchards 
furnish  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  oil  consumed  at  Damascus 
for  eating,  burning,  and  soap-boiling.3  The  tall  and  slender 
poplars  too  are  seen  in  many  parts  with  their  silvery  foliage, 
especially  along  the  valley  and  streams  of  the  Barada ;  they 
furnish  almost  the  only  timber  used  for  building.  For  fuel  the 
wood  of  the  olive  and  apricot  is  mainly  used.4  A  few  palm 
trees,  cypresses,  and  plane  trees  arc  occasionally  seen.  But  the 
glory  of  Damascus  are  its  gardens  and  forests  of  fruit  trees, 
which  surround  the  city  for  miles,  and  almost  hide  it  from  view. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The  profusion 
of  water  is  favourable  to  their  cultivation  ;  and  also  especially  to 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Almost  every  species  of  fruit  is  pro- 
duced around  Damascus  ;  either  in  the  plain  or  in  the  valley  of 
the  Barada.  Besides  the  olive,  we  cither  saw  or  heard  expressly 
named  the  following,  viz.  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  (in  the  courts 
of  the  houses,)  apples,  pears,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 

Elums,  prunes,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuts, 
azel-nuts,  pistachios,  etc.5    The  wines  of  Damascus  are  among 

1  Tab.  Syr.  Suppl.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  157.  Also  von  Troilo  p.  440. — According  to 

*  Bowring's  Report,  pp.  17,  18,  93.  Schnbert,  the  most  common  frurt  tree  is 
'  Ibid.  p.  16,  92.  the  apricot ;  its  fruit  is  delicious,  and  i» 
4  Seetzen,  Keiaen,  I.  p.  29.  often  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  green ; 

*  Comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  826.  Reiw  III.  p.  231  *j. 
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the  best  of  Syria.  Grapes  ripen  early  in  July  ;  and  are  said  to 
be  found  in  the  market  during  eight  months.1  Such  is  this 
splendid  plain,  the  seat  of  this  great  oriental  city.  Well  might 
Abulfcda  say  of  it :  "  The  Ghutah  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
four  paradises,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of  the  beautiful 
places  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  Ghutah  of  Damascus,  the 
She'ab  of  Bauwun,  the  river  of  Ubulleh,  and  Soghd  of  Samar- 
kand. The  Ghutah  of  Damascus  excels  the  other  three."  *  In 
like  manner  Julian  calls  Damascus  "the  eye  of  the  whole 
east." 5 

The  City. — Thus  embosomed  in  a  wide  forest  of  fruit  trees, 
intersected  and  surrounded  by  sparkling  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthly  paradise,  lies  the  far-famed  Damascus,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  world.  The  approach  to  it  is  most  beau- 
tiful, whether  from  the  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  or  by  the  great 
northern  road  from  Hamah  and  Aleppo,  or  also  from  the  eastern 
desert. 

The  city,  as  I  have  already  said,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
base  of  Jebel  Kasyun.  Its  geographical  position  does  not  vary 
much  from  Lat  33°  32'  28"  N.  and  Long.  36°  20'  E.  from 
Greenwich.4 — The  elevation  of  the  site  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Schubert,  is  2186  Paris  fect,5  equivalent  to  about  2330  English 
feet 

The  name  Damascus  is  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  appella- 
tion, Dammesek*  In  the  Arabic  form  Dimcskk,  this  name  is 
found  only  in  geographical  writers.7  In  popular  usage  the  city 
is  known  only  as  c&h-Shum,  the  general  name  ibr  Syria,  siguify- 
ing  the  left  or  north.8 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are 
Muhammedans.  It  is  indeed  a  chief  city  of  the  Muslim  faith  ; 
where  the  Syrian  Haj  is  gathered  and  takes  its- departure  every 
year.  The  population  of  Damascus  and  the  adjacent  village  of 
Salihiyeh,  as  taken  from  the  census  of  the  Egyptian  government 
in  1838,  is  as  follows  : 

1  Seetzen,  Rdaen  L  p.  140.  2304  Par.  feet;  Rriseu  I.  p.  729.  Mr 

■  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  100.  Porter's  result  was  2200  Eng.  feet.  The 

*  EpisL  24,  ad  Serapion.  average  is  just  Schubert's  measurement — 

*  This  is  the  position  assigned  by  Berg-  According  to  Mr  Porter,  Jebel  Kasyun  is 
bans,  (Mem.  on  Ids  Map.  p.  28);  and  I  3814  Eng.  feet  above  the  sea;  or  1GU 


rnn  not  aware  of  any  later  or  better  speci-    feet  above  the  plain.    Ma.  note, 
fication  yet  published.    The  longitude  is       *  Hcb.  p^S'l .  liter  pb*H^  ,  Gr.  Aa/jut- 


of  course  only  an  approximation  by  means  att6s. 

1  Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  100.  Schultcns 


©1  course  onrv  an  approximation  ov  m 
of  itineraries ;  and  Kiepert,  on  his 

map,  has  placed  it  one  or  two  minutes  fur-  Vita  Salad.  IihL  art.  Dtuuaitcus 
ther  west    The  latitude  is  from  observa-       •  So  Cairo  is  Arab.  d-Kah  'nah  ;  but  if 

tions  by  Seetaen  and  Oorry;  see  Berghaus  universally  known  only  as  Mu*r,  the  ge- 

J.  c  ncral  name  of  Egypt ;  tee  above,  Vol  L 

*  Reisc  III.  p.  280.     Busseggcr  has  p.  23.  [L  35.] 
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Muslims  and  Druzcg     .....  74,964 

Jews     .......  4,630 

Christians : 

Greeks          ....  5,995 

Greek  Catholics        .         .         .  6,195 

Syrians          ....  260 

Syrian  Catholics        .         .         .  350 

Maronites       ....  405 

Armenians     ....  405 

Armenian  Catholics   .         .         .  235 

Latins   110  13,955 

Slaves  and  servants   ....  4,000 

Soldiers        .....  6,000 

Strangers  and  proteges        .         .         .  5,000  15,000 


Total  108,549 


But  these  numbers  arc  regarded  as  being  much  below  the  truth. 
In  1852  the  population  of  Damascus,  alone  was  generally  esti- 
mated at  150,000  souls.1 

The  ancient  city  lav  wholly  on  the  south  of  the  Barada, 
which  flowed  along  its  northern  wall.  In  modern  times  a  small 
suburb  has  been  extended  across  the  river  on  the  northwestern 
quarter.  A  much  larger  suburb  has  grown  up  on  the  southwest 
and  south ;  and  then  the  Meidan  has  been  built  up  along  the 
Haj  road  southwards.  Hence,  instead  of  the  ancient  oval  form 
of  the  city,  it  now  resembles  a  large  polygonal  kite,  with  a  long 
tail  extending  towards  the  south.3  A  modern  wall  surrounds 
the  whole  ;  while  the  old  southern  wall  is  still  seen  sweeping 
around  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  castle.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  along  the  modern  external  wall  is  about 
lour  miles.8 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  make  a  good  impression  ;  but 
in  general  they  arc  mean  and  dirty,  and  also  narrow  and  crooked. 
They  are  paved  with  basalt  in  the  oriental  manner,  having  a  lower 
channel  or  passage  in  the  middle.  In  some  there  are  pits  or 
sinks  of  filth,  so  large  and  deep  as  hardly  to  be  passed  without 
danger.4  The  principal  street  of  the  city  extends  from  the 
eastern  gate,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  quite  through  the 
city  to  one  of  the  western  gates.  It  usually  presents  a  busy 
scene  of  comers  and  goers,  and  of  oriental  commerce.  This 

1  The  estimates  in  Bowring's  Report  are  is  exceedingly  defective  and  unlike ;  Reisc- 

lowcr ;  pp.  4,  7.  beschr.  II.  PL  LI. 

'  The  Meidin  wns  built  up  during  the       *  I)r  Wilson  rode  around  the  walls  in 

lust  century.  Maundrcll,  in  1G07,  describes  an  hour  and  twenty  minute*;  Lands  of  the 

the  city  as  "of  a  long  htraight  figure;  its  Bible  II.  p.  364.    Seetzen  gives  the  dia- 

ends  pointing  nesr  northeast  and  southwest,  meter  of  the  city  from  the  eastern  gate  to 

It  is  very  slender  in  the  middle ;   hut  the  western  at  80  minutes ;  from  north  to 

swells  higher  at  each  end,  especially  at  couth  one  hour;  Reisen  I.  p.  277. 
that  towards  the  northeast."    .Journey  etc.       *  C-omp.  Bowring's  Report,  p.  U8. 
April  27th. — XichuhrV  plan  of  Damascus 
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street  has  various  names  in  different  parts  among  the  Muslim 
inhabitants  j  but  the  Christians  regard  it  as  "  the  street  which  is 
called  Straight "  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which  Paul  so- 
journed.1 It  is  reported  and  believed,  that  a  colonnade,  or  row 
of  columns  on  each  side,  formerly  ran  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  street ;  and  the  remains  of  the  columns  are  said  to  be  still 
found  within  the  adjacent  houses.  If  all  this  be  true,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  hypothesis  ;  but  I  could  hear  of 
no  one  who  had  actually  seen  the  columns. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  closed  by  gates,  as  at  Cairo. 
These  are  shut  every  night  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset ;  but 
are  opened  to  any  one  wishing  to  pass,  on  payment  of  a  few 
paras.  The  external  gates  of  the  city  are  quite  numerous  ;  there 
are  said  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  in  alL  Some  of  the 
principal  ones  are :  Bab  esh-Shurky,  the  eastern  gate ;  Bab 
Tiima  (Thomas)  on  the  northeast ;  Bab  es-Salam,  on  the  north  ; 
Bab  es-Salihiyeh,  on  the  northwest ;  Bab  es-Surijeh,  on  the 
west ;  Bab  Allah,  gate  of  God,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Meidan, 
where  the  Haj  passes  out 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  adjacent  to  it  on  the  west ;  but 
lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  the  principal  street,  the  1  Straight.' 
The  rest  of  the  city,  with  the  suburbs  on  the  northwest  and  south, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Muhammedans. 

The  houses  along  the  streets  are  in  general  built  with  a 
framework  of  timber,  filled  in  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain. 
The  better  sort  have  at  the  bottom  a  few  courses  of  stone. 
With  great  care  these  houses  are  tolerably  durable,  and  last  for 
many  years  ;  but  if  neglected,  they  soon  tumble  down.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  externally  not  less  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive than  the  rest ;  while  the  interior  of  very  many  is  highly 
decorated,  and  the  courts  furnished  with  gushing  fountains  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul, 
who  was  also  acting  as  American  consular  agent.  I  had  letters 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  absent  at  Bludan,  preparing  a  summer 
residence.  His  lady  received  us,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour. 
The  consul  was  residing  in  the  Muslim  quarter,  in  one  of  the 
better  class  of  Muslim  houses.  In  its  external  appearance,  next 
the  street,  it  did  not  differ  from  others.  The  entrance  was  so 
constructed,  as  to  prevent  any  one  outside  from  looking  in. 
There  was  a  very  large  interior  court,  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
and  decorated  walls  of  the  house.  Here  were  two  immense  tanks 
of  flowing  water,  and  also  two  smaller  ones.    In  the  court  was 

'  Acts  9,  i  ]. 
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a  profusion  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  orange,  citron,  and 
the  like.  Among  the  shrubs  the  oleander  was  conspicuous  ;  and 
there  was  one  rare  specimen  of  the  white  oleander,  which  had 
been  procured  with  difficulty.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court  was 
the  open  arcade  or  alcove,  where  the  family  pass  the  day  in  hot 
weather.  Adjacent  to  it  was  the  salon  of  reception.  This  last 
had  also  its  fountain  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  floor  of  marble  ; 
and  the  high  walls  were  gorgeously  decorated  in  the  oriental 
style.  This  was  said  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  Damas- 
cus houses  ;  perhaps  in  this  case  with  some  European  improve- 
ments. The  court  was  indeed  most  beautiful.  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Hebrew  merchants  are  likewise  described  as  being 
very  sumptuous  inside.1 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  decorated  with  inscriptions  from 
the  Koran  or  the  Scriptures,  according  as  the  owner  is  a  Mu- 
hammedan  or  a  Christian. 

The  castle  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  old 
city,  on  the  Barada,  whieh  flows  along  its  northern  wall.  It  is 
a  large  and  high  quadrangular  fortress,  with  towers ;  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  It  is  said  to  be  within  like  a  little  town. 
In  its  present  form,  it  prolwibly  dates  from  the  middle  ages ; 
though  in  some  portions  it  exhibits  traces  of  higher  antiquity, 
which  will  be  described  further  on. 

There  are  numerous  mosks ;  the  number  is  said  to  be  over 
eighty.'  Their  domes  and  minarets  give  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  aspect  of  the  city  ;  and  some  of  the  latter  are  very  tasteful 
The  principal  mosk,  that  of  the  Ommiades,  was  anciently  a 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  ;  and  as  such  will  be  further 
described  among  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  churches  of 
the  Christians  are  comparatively  very  few  ;  and  still  fewer  the 
Hebrew  synagogues. 

The  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  many  Khans  in 
Damascus,  is  that  of  Asad  Pasha,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.3  It  has  a  noble  dome  ;  and  its  architecture  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  lightness  and  elegance.  These  Khans  are 
frequented  by  merchants  from  other  cities  and  distant  lands  ; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  present  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  business. 

The  bazars  are  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Damascus.  They 
are  all  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  ;  but  arc  separated  according 
to  the  different  wares  sold,  or  the  different  trades  carried  on  in 
them.    They  are  usually  covered  arcades,  with  a  row  of  narrow 

1  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  338  sq.  ney.  He  held  the  office  of  Pnnha  for  fifteen 

a  Russegger,  I.  p.  730.    Seetzcn  reports  years ;  and  was  distinguished  as  an  np- 

143  as  the  number;  Reisen,  I.  p.  270.  right  mnn  and  public  benefactor,  Volncy* 

•  The  history  of  Asad  is  given  by  Vol-  Voyage,  etc.  II.  p.  234. 
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shops  on  each  side.  Some  of  the  bazars  are  quite  extensive  ;  as 
those  of  the  goldsmiths,  druggists,  pipemakers,  dealers  in 
clothing,  hardware,  cotton  stuff's,  etc.  Indeed  there  is  a  separate 
bazar  for  almost  every  commodity  of  trade,  from  the  most  sump- 
tuous articles  of  luxury  down  to  the  most  ordinary  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  common  life.  The  multitude  of  merchants 
and  artisans,  the  moving  throng  of  purchasers  and  loungers,  and 
the  many  confectioners  and  dealers  in  ices  and  sherbet  threading 
their  way  among  the  crowds,  generally  in  various  and  often  in 
splendid  costume,  talking,  bargaining,  disputing,  and  sometimes 
swearing,  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  ;  all  these  produce  a  confu- 
sion and  present  a  scene,  which  belongs  only  to  oriental  charac- 
ter, and  can  be  found  only  in  a  great  oriental  city. 

"With  the  ba2ars  and  Khans  stand  connected  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  city.  The  former  are  still  exten- 
sive ;  though  less  renowned  than  iu  former  days.  The  cele- 
brated Damascus  sword-blades  are  found  no  more.  The  da- 
mask stuffs,  which  already  in  ancient  times  took  their  name 
from  the  city,1  are  still  woven  here  ;  though  surpassed  by  the 
similar  fabrics  of  western  Europe.  The  number  of  looms  in 
Damascus  for  mixed  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  is  reckoned  at 
four  thousand  ;  for  cotton  alone,  four  hundred.*  Gold  and 
silver  thread  is  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  ;s  as 
also  gold  and  silver  work  in  general,  elegant  saddlery  and 
trappings,  delicate  oils,  perfumes,  balsams,  articles  for  the 
toilet,  etc.  Soap  is  made  in  considerable  quantity  for  home 
use,  and  is  not  exported.4 

The  commerce  of  Damascus  is  mainly  either  with  Europe 
through  its  port  Beirut  ;  or  with  Bagdad,  from  which  it  receives 
the  products  of  the  east.  The  ibreign  houses  are  chiefly  in 
Beirilt;  there  being  no  English  house  in  Damascus  itself. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  merchants,  both  Muhammedan  and 
Christian,  who  thus  trade  with  Europe  ;  and  also  more  than 
twenty  Jewish  houses,  which  arc  in  general  the  most  wealthy.5 
Between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  there  is  a  large  caravan  once 
and  sometimes  twice  or  more  in  a  year,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  camels.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Pal- 
myra, and  thence  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  caravan  road  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad.    The  Euphrates  is  crossed  at  Hit.* 

The  baths  of  Damascus  are  justly  famous  for  their  architcc- 

*  Am.  3,  12  Heb.  and  Vulg.  SeeGcscu.  rr-  36^  3G5.— Early  in  June,  1843,  Dr 
Lex.  art.  pern .  Wilson  saw  the  Ballad  caravan  just  ar- 

»  BowringV  Report,  p.  20.  rived  at  Damascus,  and  unloading  in  the 

*  Ibid.  p.  21.  plain  out-ide  of  the  eastern  gate.    It  con- 

*  Ibid.  p.  19.  sistcd  of  4-.700  camels,  louded  principally 

*  Ibid,  p  9}  w'tn  SP'CCN  tobacco,  and  a  variety  of 

*  Ibid'  p.  4r>.'   Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.    Il,dittu  Wd' 
Vol.  III.  -39 
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tural  splendour,  their  neatness,  convenience,  and  luxury.  In 
this  particular,  Damascus,  from  the  abundance  of  its  waters, 
may  well  surpass  all  other  oriental  cities.1 

Coffee-houses  exist  in  great  number,  and  are  often  described 
by  travellers  in  extravagant  terms.9  They  usually  include  a 
court  with  trees  and  fountains.  The  largest  and  most  fre- 
quented are  situated  on  and  over  the  Barada,  as  it  flows  through 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  One  of  these  I  visited.  A 
balcony  extended  out  over  the  stream,  and  was  embosomed  in 
trees  and  foliage.  Great  numbers  of  small  glass  lamps  were 
everywhere  suspended  ;  and  at  night,  when  these  arc  all  lighted, 
the  whole  effect  must  be  magical.  Unfortunately  I  was  there  at 
mid-day,  when  the  aspect  of  everything  was  shabby  and  dirty. 
Smoking,  and  sipping  coffee,  sherbet,  or  ices,  are  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  visitors.3  Sometimes  however  the  oriental 
story-teller  is  still  found  in  them  ;  who  understands  both  how  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  to  draw  upon  their  loose 
change.4 

On  Saturday  I  rode  out  with  Mr  Porter  through  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  Just  outside  and  near  .by  is  a  mound  of 
rubbish  of  considerable  elevation  ;  from  which  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  general  features  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and 
of  the  plain.  In  the  south  are  the  ranges  of  Jebel  Mani'a  and 
Jebel  el-Aswad,  between  which  flows  the  A'waj.  Towards  the 
southwest  are  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
rearing  his  glittering  crown  far  above  them  all  On  the  west  is 
the  naked  and  desolate  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasyun,  resembling  the 
mountains  of  Egypt,  with  its  lofty  summit  and  Wcly.  More  to 
the  south  is  seen  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  and  the  road  from 
Salihiyeh  winding  up  its  northern  side  to  the  Kubbet  en-Nflsr, 
so  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect.  Further  to  the  right  is 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  coming  from  Helbon  ;  and  beyond  it  the 
sharp  conical  lofty  peak  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  Still  more  to  the 
right,  the  ridge  trends  eastward  and  is  lost  in  the  deserts 
south  of  Palmyra.  A  second  ridge  is  visible  beyond  its  western 
part,  which  also  runs  out  eastwards  into  the  desert.5  Far  in 
the  east,  beyond  the  lakes,  and  ten  or  twelve  hours  distant,  are 
dimly  seen  the  forms  of  the  Tellul. 

We  now  rode  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  to  the  Meidan. 

1  Comp.  Schubert,  III.  p.  301.  times,  as  also  at  Sidon.    Pococke  IL  i.  p. 

'  Seetzen  gives  the  number  at  110,  in  125. 

his  c'.iiy  ;  Reiscn  I.  p.  270.  *  Pococke  IL  i.  p.  122.    0.  v.  Richter 

'  Comp.  Lands  of  tbe  Bible,  II.  p.  327.  pp.  141,  152. 
— The  ice  or  snow  for  the  use  of  these  es-  6  For  these  and  other  ridges  thus  run- 
tablishments  is  said  to  be  brought  from  ninjr,  out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  crossed  by 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh ;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  the  road  to  Hums,  see  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bib- 
particulars.     In  Pococke's  day  also  this  liothcca  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  085-693. 
was  the  ca-sc  ;  and  probably  too  in  ancient 
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After  looking  at  the  broad  street  through  which  the  Haj  passes 
out  and  enters,  and  along  which  this  suburb  has  grown  up,  we 
struck  through  the  city  northwest  by  the  green  minaret,1  and  by 
the  immense  barracks,  to  the  Merj  on  the  west  of  the  city,  a 
tract  somewhat  lower  than  the  adjacent  plain.  It  is  an  open 
and  beautiful  spot,  appropriately  called  Merj;  for  it  is  truly  a 
verdant  '  meadow/  with  the  Barada  and  Beveral  of  its  branches 
meandering  and  babbling  through  it.8  Here  we  saw  where  two 
large  streams  are  taken  out  on  the  south  side.  One,  the 
Banias,  branches  off  in  tho  western  part,  and  goes  to  supply 
the  fountains  and  gardens  within  the  city.  The  other,  the 
'Akrabany,  is  led  off  lower  down,  and  within  the  line  of  houses, 
if  I  remember  right ;  and  being  also  carried  through  the  city  by 
a  covered  channel,  it  goes  to  water  the  fields  around  the  village 
of  'Akrabeh  an  hour  beyond. 

The  Merj  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Haj  ;  and  here  is  situated 
the  Tekiyeh,  or  hospital  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is  a  large  quad- 
rangular enclosure,  divided  into  two  courts.  In  the  southern  is 
a  large  and  fine  monk,  with  its  dome  and  two  minarets.  Around 
the  wall  of  the  court  inns  a  row  of  cells,  with  a  portico  or 
gallery  of  columns  in  front.  Over  each  cell  is  a  small  dome, 
and  another  over  the  portico  in  front  of  it ;  forming  thus  two 
rows  of  small  domes  around  the  court.  The  appearance  is 
singular.  The  other  court  is  similar,  except  the  mosk.  Here 
poor  pilgrims  are  lodged  and  fed  ;  especially  those  going  to,  or 
returning  from  Mecca  with  the  Haj.  This  hospital  was  founded 
by  Sultan  Selim  I,  about  A.  D.  1516,  for  this  specific  purpose  ; 
and  was  endowed  by  him  with  a  revenue  of  seven  thousand 
ducats  from  lands  and  villages  ;  like  the  Tekiyeh  at  Jerusalem.' 
There  are  likewise  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  city  ;  and 
among  them  three  for  leprous  persons.* 

We  followed  down  the  open  stream  of  the  Barada,  crossing 
and  recrossing  its  limpid  waters,  until  it  enters  that  part  of  the 
city,  which  lies  north  of  the  ancient  wall.  On  our  way  home 
we*  found  ourselves  compelled  to  make  a  circuit,  because  one  of 
the  streets  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  near  the  horse  bazar, 
was  entirely  obstrucled  by  a  crowd  of  wild  horses  just  brought 
in  from  the  desert.  In  those  uninhabited  tracts,  these  horses,  it  is 
said,  are  left  to  run  wild  till  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  ;  after 
which  they  are  caught  and  brought  to  the  city  for  sale. 

We  also  took  in  our  way  the  enormous  plane  tree,  Plata- 

1  Comp.  Pococke  II.  i.  p  121.  *  v.  Hammer's  Gesehr.  <J.  Osman.  Reichs, 

*  Coinp.  Jvetzen  Retail  I.  p.  282.  O.  v.  II.  p.  48*.    See  above,  Vol  II.  p.  8.  [ii. 

Richterpp.  I4!>,  ISO.— The  earlier  travel-  322.]— Comp.  Seetzcn  Keisen  I.  p.  282. 

lers  speak  of  the  Merj  as  A<jnr  DamaKcr-  0.  v.  Richter  p.  ISO. 

mt»  ;  so.  v.  Troilo  p.  443.    Maundrell  Aur.  *  Seetzcn  Retail  I.  |>  277. 
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nus  oriental-!*,  which  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  city.1  The  trunk 
measures  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference.  How  many  are  the 
vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  the  city,  which  it  has  witnessed 
in  its  day ! 

The  streets  of  Damascus  are  full  of  dogs,  homeless  and 
without  a  master.  By  day  they  lie  and  sleep  anywhere,  and 
trouble  nobody  unless  provoked  ;  seeming  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  "  live  and  let  live."  But  let  a  strange  dog  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  all  the  dogs  of  the  quarter  set  upon  him  at  once.  I 
was  amused  at  seeing  a  dog  following  two  soldiers  on  horseback  ; 
some  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  were  after  him,  yelling  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  lungs  ;  while  the  stranger,  as  if  conscious  of 
his  military  protection,  kept  quietly  along  by  the  side  of  his 
master's  horse.9 

The  abundance  of  water  furnished  by  the  Barada,  which 
alone  gives  fertility  and  beauty  to  the  city  and  plain,  and  which 
adds  so  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  nevertheless  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Where  every 
one  desires  to  have  as  much  as  possible,  all  are  of  course  jealous 
of  their  rights.  The  Christians  of  the  city  complain  that  the 
Muslims  take  more  than  their  share  ;  and  as  the  latter  are  on 
the  west,  and  first  receive  the  water,  the  complaint  may  well 
have  so  me  foundation.  All  the  villages  and  gardens  of  the 
plain  have  their  prescribed  rights  upon  the  water.  These  are  of 
long  standing,  and  have  often  been  judicially  decided.  Indeed, 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  so  as  to  satisfy  these  prescriptive 
rights  and  claims,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  And 
thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every  drop  of  the  water  of  tho 
Barada  has  to  run  according  to  law. 

The  presence  of  such  immense  quantities  of  water,  with  so 
many  reservoirs  and  fountains  in  the  courts  and  parlours,  refresh- 
ing as  it  is  during  the  heat  of  summer,  has  yet  its  disadvantages 
at  other  times.  Later  in  the  season  myriads  of  mosquitos 
throng  the  houses,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome.3  Also  in 
autumn  and  winter,  the  courts  become  wet,  and  the  houses  very 
damp  ;  giving  occasion  for  ague  and  rheumatism.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  damp  and  cold  in 
winter  ;  and  the  upper  rooms  are  hot  in  summer.  Families, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  live  below  in  summer,  and 
above  in  winter. 

From  this  general  humidity  of  the  courts  and  houses  has 
probably  arisen  the  custom,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as 

'  Comp.  Rusaeggcr  I.  p.  73S.  thorn  through  the  mob  of  city  dogs,  Il«i- 

•  Itussegger  gives  an  amusing  account  een  I.  p.  727. 

of  his  entrance  into  the  city  with  two  s  Kuascgger  speaks  thus  of  them,  fmm 

large  shepherd  doirs  from  Mount  Taurus,  experience,  in  the  last  days  of  October : 

It  was  with  difficulty,  that  ho  couM  bring  llciicu  L  p.  737. 
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prevailing  among  females,  of  walking  upon  high  clogs  or  pattens. 
But  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  females,  high  or  low  ;  it  is 
followed  also  occasionally  by  gentlemen,  and  also  by  men  servants. 
Even  now,  in  June,  the  servants  in  Mr  Robson's  house,  went 
about  on  clogs  from  four  to  six  inches  high. 

The  Christian  churches,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  seven 
in  Damascus,  I  did  not  visit.  Two  or  three  of  them  belong  to 
the  Latin  convents.1  The  Spanish  Franciscan  convent  of  the 
Terra  Santa  has  been  until  recently,  and  is  perhaps  still,  the 
chief  resting  place  for  Frank  travellers.*  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  however,  there  was  already  a  large  hotel. 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Damascus  are 
not  extensive  ;  though  more  than  I  had  expected  to  find.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  wrought  over,  and  are  so  much 
covered  by  the  works  of  later  acres,  that  thev  do  not  nrominentlv 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  ;  but  require  rather  to  be  sought 
out  with  some  painstaking. 

The  castle,  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  city,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Barada,  although  doubtless  in  its  present 
form  a  work  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  reaches  back  in  its  founda- 
tions and  its  materials  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  The  southern 
part  is  built  up  of  very  small  stones  very  rudely  bevelled.  Fur- 
ther north,  and  especially  at  the  northeast  corner  tower,  the 
stones  are  larger,  have  a  much  better  bevel,  and  are  obviously 
ancient.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  having  been  rebuilt  in  Sar- 
acenic times,  these  small  stones  on  the  south  were  probably  in 
like  manner  ancient  materials  ;  or,  if  not,  they  were  perhaps 
dressed  in  this  way  in  order  to  match  the  rest  in  some  degree. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  starting  from  the  castle,  may 
still  be  traced  in  nearly  or  quite  its  whole  extent.  It  runs  east- 
ward along  the  south  bank  of  the  Barada  ;  then  sweeps  round  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  Bab  esh-Shurky  ;  afterwards  turns 
southwest  and  west  and  runs  into  the  modern  city  ;  and  at  last 
bends  obliquely  northwest  to  the  castle  again.  In  its  lower 
portions  and  towers  there  are  many  large  and  evidently  ancient 
stones,  and  the  place  of  the  wall  is  doubtless  that  of  ancient 
times  ;  but  it  exhibits  tokens  of  having  been  several  times  re- 
built, probably  after  the  desolations  of  sieges  and  earthquakes. 
South  of  the  eastern  gate,  especially,  there  is  a  stretch  of  large 
and  heavy  work  ;  and  some  of  the  stones  have  a  partial  though 
rude  bevel.    The  old  wall  is  here  open  to  the  country  for  a  con- 

'  Comp.  Scetzen  Reiaen  I.   p.   2G9.  I.  p.  728.    Schubert  III.  pp.  275,  238. 

Ruawgger  I.  p.  737.  Stephen  Schulz,  in  17-r>."i,  wns  refused  ad- 

*  So  Lieut  Cok  Squire  and  Leake,  in  mitunce ;  I.*ituiigen  Th.  V.  p.  426  sq. 

Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  etc  p.  317.  Paulua'  Sammlung  VII.  p.  171  sq. 
Iiby  and  Mangles  p.  282.  [8G.J  Russcgger 
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siderable  distance.  Here  too  are  the  public  cemeteries,  which 
are  better  kept  than  those  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  ;  but 
have  no  cypress  trees. 

The  eastern  gate  itself  also  exhibits  remains  of  ancient 
Koman  work.  There  is  a  large  middle  portal  with  an  ornament- 
ed round  arch ;  and  a  like  smaller  portal  on  each  side.  These 
are  now  walled  up ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  on  one  side. 

The  most  imposing  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Da- 
mascus, is  the  great  mosk  of  the  Ommiades  ;  which,  as  all 
relate,  was  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest  a  Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.1  The  two  generate  of  'Omar, 
by  whom  the  city  was  captured,  Kalid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  divided 
the  possession  of  the  church  between  the  Muslims  and  Christians. 
But  'Abd  el-Melik,  the  fifth  Khalif  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  705,  violated  the  capitulation, 
which  had  been  held  sacred  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
expelled  the  Christians  from  their  portion  of  the  edifice  ;  and 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Arabian  architecture 
and  splendour.  Thither  the  pious  Muslim  was  wont  to  repair, 
"  to  venerate  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  to  admire  the  magnificence 
of  its  columns,  the  infinite  number  of  its  domes,  the  elegance 
of  its  inscriptions,  and  the  multitude  of  its  altars."  The  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  mosk  is  the  chapel,  which  according  to 
Muhammedan  tradition  contains  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.8 

The  entrance  to  the  mosk  is  from  the  great  bazar  ;  and  one 
can  so  far  look  in,  as  to  see  the  splendid  columns,  and  the  foun- 
tains in  its  courts.  The  length  is  said  to  be  about  four  hundred 
feet.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  a  Maronite  silversmith, 
Schubert  was  able  to  clamber  over  the  roofs  of  adjacent  houses, 
and  approach  so  near  to  the  entablature  and  Corinthian  capitals 
of  the  columns,  as  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  building  was  not 
originally  a  Christian  church ;  but  a  magnificent  temple  of 
J uno.  This  was  shewn  by  the  remains  of  a  Roman  inscription 
upon  the  entablature  itself;  as  well  as  by  several  groups  of 
columns  now  standing  separated  from  the  edifice.8 

1  Reiske  refers  it  to  John  of  Damascus  ;  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  Schubert  did 
who,  however,  did  not  flourish  till  a  century    not  copy  the  inscription. — M.  De  Saclcy 


9  See  v.  Hammer's  Gesoh.  d.  Daman,  ing  to  him,  it  was  "  originally  a  Christian 

Reichs,  H.  pp.  483—487.   This  mosk  is  like-  church,  of  tho  period  of  Justinian,  which 

wise  described  in  glowing  terms  by  Kdrisi ;  had  taken  the  place  of  a  Pagan  temple, 

I.  p.  351,  ed.  Jaubert;  also  in  Abulfed.  and  afterwards  became  a  mosk  in  its  turn." 

Annal.  I.  pp.  428,  432.    Ejusd.  Tab.  Syr.  He  found  a  Greek  inscription,  which  he 

ed.  Kdhler  p.  15  sq.    Ibn  el-Wardi,  ib.  p.  seems  neither  to  have  copied  nor  read. 


appears  to  have  clambered  over  the  same 
roofs  to  the  exterior  of  tha  mosk.  Accord- 


note  195. 


172  sq. 

»  Schubert's  Roi*e,  ITJ.  p.  297  sq.   It  is 


Nurrat.  H.  p.  579. 
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Just  west  of  the  great  mosk  are  four  large  and  tall  columns 
standing  in  a  line,  with  a  square  one  on  each  side.  The  columns 
are  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  They  once  formed, 
perhaps,  a  triumphal  arch  or  portal.1 

As  we  passed  through  a  narrow  street  not  far  distant  from 
the  mosk,  I  counted  no  less  than  fifteen  smaller  ancient  columns, 
still  remaining  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the  left 
hand  ;  and  also  four  more  around  the  first  corner.  These  prob- 
ably were  part  of  a  long  colonnade,  connected  with  the  court  of 
some  temple  or  other  public  edifice. — In  another  street  not  far 
off  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  large  column,  still  in  its  place  ;  the 
diameter  of  which  measured  four  feet  nine  inches.8 

The  street  now  called  '  Straight'  I  have  already  described.3 
The  question  of  its  antiquity  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
finding  of  the  columns  said  still  to  exist  within  the  houses  along 
each  side.  Should  these  be  found,  such  as  they  are  reported, 
they  would  imply  an  ancient  street ;  but  the  further  question 
would  still  remain  undetermined,  whether  this  is  the  identical 
street  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  larger  canals  from  the  Barada  may  likewise  be  regarded 
as  among  the  antiquities  of  Damascus.  We  find  them  bearing 
the  same  names  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  the  river  was  almost  exhausted  by  its  canals.*  Prob- 
ably the  fields  have  thus  been  watered  even  from  the  time  of 
Abraham. 

There  are  no  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts  in  or  near  the 
city,  that  I  am  aware  of ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  an 
aqueduct  could  ever  have  been  necessary  in  connection  with 
Damascus.  The  ruins  of  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
I  have  already  spoken  of ;  it  seems  to  run  towards  the  city,  and 
was  perhaps  intended  for  irrigating  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain.5 
I  do  not  remember  any  further  notice  of  ancient  aqueducts 
connected  with  the  plain,  or  in  the  regions  beyond.  Yet  it  is 
supposed  by  many  travellers,  and  is  still  reported  in  Damascus, 
that  an  aqueduct  was  once  carried  from  the  fountain  of  Fijeh, 
or  from  some  point  not  far  below  it,  to  Palmyra  ;  and  that  the 
subterranean  tunnel  below  Bessima  was  a  part  of  it.  This  would 
imply  another  tunnel  through  the  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasyun,  or 
else  a  channel  high  along  the  chasm  south  of  Salihiyeh  ;  as  also 

1  So  too  Schubert,  ibid.  p.  298.    Comp.  a  tradition  of  the  Latin  convent,  where 

De  Saulcy  II.  p.  580.  these  travellers  lodged.    I  havo  found  no 

a  Pococke  speaks  of  a  mosk  at  the  further  allusion  to  any  such  church  or 

northeast  corner  of  tho  city  walls,  which  temple, 

was  once  a  ohurch  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  »  Sec  above,  p.  455. 

and  still  earlier  a  temple  of  Serapis ;  II.  L  4  See  above,  p.  447,  notes, 

p.  121.    Schulwrt  also  refers  to  a  temple  4  See  above,  pp.  418,  441). 
of  SerapU ;  III.  p.  21)1).    This  is  perhaps 
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lofty  masonry  along  the  borders  of  the  plain.  But  of  none  of 
these  is  there  any  trace.1  We  shall  see  at  Bessima,  that  perhaps 
the  tunnel  there  was  more  probably  for  conducting  water  to  the 
Sahra.* 

Many  ancient  coins  of  Damascus,  as  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
are  still  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  Roman  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Scverus.  A  later  series,  from 
Philip  to  Gallien,  marks  the  city  as  a  Colonial 

History. — The  origin  of  Damascus  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
a  hoary  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  already  a 
city  of  note  ;*  and  is  now  probably  the  only  known  city  of  that 
epoch,  which  is  still  inhabited  and  flourishing.  Of  all  this  long 
history  there  is  room  here  only  for  the  very  briefest  outline. 

The  city  is  not  further  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  David. 
At  that  time  Syria  was  divided  into  several  petty  sovereignties, 
and  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a  king.  In  David's  war  against 
the  king  of  Zobah,  the  "  Syrians  of  Damascus"  aided  the  latter  ; 
and  were  subdued  by  David,  who  placed  garrisons  in  their  terri- 
tory.5 Yet,  under  Solomon,  Damascus  again  threw  oflf  the  yoke. 
Rezon,  a  former  servant  of  the  king  of  Zobah,  established  there  a 
kingdom  ;  and  "  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon." •  Later  there  was  a  league  between  Abijam  the  son  of 
Rehoboam  and  Tabrimon  king  of  Syria,  "  who  dwelt  at  Damas- 
cus ; "  and  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Hezion.7 
When  Baasha  king  of  Israel  made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
the  son  of  Abijam,  about  B.  C.  940,  the  latter  applied  to  Benha- 
dad  I,  then  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  to  aid  him  against  Israel. 
Benhadad  did  so  ;  and  seized  several  cities  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Israel.8  His  son,  Benhadad  II,  in  league  with  thirty- 
two  minor  kings,  invaded  Israel  under  Ahab,  about  B.  C.  900 ; 
but  was  twice  driven  back,  and  sued  for  peace.'  Three  years 
later,  as  he  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions,  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah  both  made  war  upon  him  ;  and  the  former  fell  in 
battle.10    Twice  again  did  Benhadad  invade  Israel  during  the 

1  At  Jerju'a  and  towards  Sidon  the  329  sq.  Mionnet  Dcscr.  des  Med.  V.  pp. 
traces  of  the  comparatively  small  ancient    288-297.    Suppl.  Mil.  p.  193  sq. 


where  the  supposed  aqueduct  must  have  15,  2,  Abraham's  steward  is  "  Eliezer  of 

been  ten  times  as  large  and  important.  Damascus." 

See  ubovc,  pp.  4;\  4(5.  •  2  Sam.  8,  6.  6.    1  Chr.  18,  5.  6. 

a  See  further  on,  under  June  7th.— This  •  1  K.  1 1,  23-25. 
supposed  aqueduct  to  Palmyra  is  men-  7  1  K.  15,  19;  comp.  vs.  8.  18. 
turned  by  Pococke,  II.  L  pp.  13G,  137;  by  'IK.  15,  17-21. 
Vohiey,  Kuins  p.  252  ;  by  Seetzcn,  Rei-  •  1  K.  c.  20.    The  following  was  one  of 
ten  I.  p  138.    For  the  view  at  the  present  the  conditions   proposed:    "Thou  shalt 
day,  which  seems  to  vary  considerably  make  streets  for  thee  in  Damascus  ** 
from  the  earlier  one,  see  \V.  M.  Thomson  father  made  in  Samaria  ;"  v.  34.  This  re- 
in Biblioth.  Sat-ra,  1818.  p.  7G3  sq.  fcrs  probably  to  commercial  colonies. 

*  See  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nuinmor.  III.  p.  10  1  K.  c.  22. 
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reign  of  Jehoram ;  and  was  in  each  case  compelled  to  re- 
tire.1 

The  Syrian  dynasty  was  now  changed.  Benhadad  was  put 
to  death  hy  his  servant  Hazael,  who  seized  the  throne,  and  raised 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
power.  He  defeated  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  seized  upon 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  levied  a  contribution  upon 
Jerusalem  ;  and  reduced  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
kingdom.*  The  son  of  Hazael,  Benhadad  III,  was  thrice  beaten 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel ;  who  recovered  the  cities  which  his 
father  had  lost.'  Jeroboam  II,  the  successor  of  Joash,  B.  C. 
825,  drove  the  Syrians  into  still  greater  straits,  took  Damascus, 
and  extended  his  conquests  to  Hamath.*  Nevertheless,  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  we  find  Pekah  king  of  Israel  and 
Rezin  king  of  Damascus  in  alliance  against  Ahaz  king  of  Judah ; 
and  Rezin  gained  possession  of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea.8  In  this 
extremity  Ahaz  invoked  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
Assyria.  This  monarch  took  Damascus,  slew  Rezin,  carried  the 
people  into  exile  to  Kir ;  and  thuB  all  Syria  about  B.  C.  740 
became  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.6  The  city  is  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah ;  also  once  by  Ezekiel  during  the  exile,  in 
reference  to  its  trade  with  Tyre ;  and  once  by  Zechariah  after 
the  exile.7 

Of  the  fortunes  of  Damascus  during  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian  empires,  under  the  dominion  of  which  it  suc- 
cessively passed,8  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  history.  The  language 
of  Ezekiel,  above  referred  to,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a  mart 
of  manufactures  and  commerce.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  C.  333,  all  Syria  came  under  the  power  of  Alexander  ;  and 
Damascus,  where  the  harem  and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been 
left,  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by  treachery.8  In  the  Syro- 
Grecian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  the  sovereigns  established 
their  court,  not  at  Damascus,  but  at  Antioch  ;  and  during  their 
wars  with  Egypt,  the  regions  of  Palestine  and  Coelesyria  some- 
times came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.10  In  B.  C.  Ill,  the 
step-brothers  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  di- 
vided Syria  between  them ;  the  latter  received  Phenicia  and 
Coelesyria,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Damascus.11    The  Jews 

1  2E.6,  8-23    ib.  6,  24—7,  20.  see  2  K.  24,  2.  Jer.  35,  11 ;  to  the  Per- 

•  2  K.  8,  28.  29.-2  K.  10,  82-86.  eians,  Arriau.  Alex.  2.  11.  Strabo  16.  2. 
Am.  1.  8-6.-2  K  12,  17.  18.    2  Chr.    20.  p.  766.    Q.  Cart.  8.  12,  27. 

24,  23.  24.-2  K.  18,  8.  22.  •  Arriau.  Alex,  2.  15.    Q.  Cart.  8.  12, 

'  2  K.  13,  24.  25.  13. 

4  2  K.  14,  27.  28.  w  Polynsn.  4.  15.    Comp.  Zampt  An- 

•  2  K.  16,  37.  16,  5.  6.    Is.  7,  1-9.  sales  pp.  88,  89. 

•  2  K  16.  7-9.  Ia  8,  4  ;  comp.  Ia  10,  u  Diod.  Sic.  Fragm.  34.  30.  Porphyr. 
9.  17,  1  aa.    Jos.  Ante.  9.  12.  8.  apod  Easeb.  p.  62  Scalig.    Joe.  Ante.  13. 

•  Jer.  49,  23  sq.  Ez.  27, 18.  Zech  9, 1.  10.  1. 

•  For  its  subjection  to  the  Chaldeans 
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under  Hyrcanus  took  occasion  of  the  weakness  of  this  prince,  to 
extend  their  territory.1  After  various  civil  wars*  and  commo- 
tions, Demetrius  Eucaerus,  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  supported  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  Damascus  as 
king  ;  and  divided  the  empire  of  Syria  with  his  brother  Philip.* 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Jews  opposed  to  Alexander  Jannreus, 
Demetrius  marched  into  Palestine,  and  defeated  Alexander  at 
Shechem,  B.  C.  88.  On  his  return  he  made  war  against  his 
brother  Philip  ;  but  through  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  was  over- 
thrown and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  died.*  His  younger 
brother,  Antiochus  Dionyaius,  now  seized  upon  Damascus  ;  ruled 
over  Syria  for  three  years  ;  and  fell  in  a  battle  with  Aretas  king 
of  Arabia,  B.  C.  84.  The  Damascenes  then  invited  Aretas  to  be 
their  king,  out  of  hatred  to  a  pretender,  Ptolemy  Mennseus.4 
Not  long  afterwards  we  find  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  in  pos- 
session of  Syria  ;  and  he  also  subdued  Ptolemais.  Being  com- 
pelled, however,  to  defend  his  own  country  against  the  Romans, 
the  latter  meantime  under  Metellus  subdued  Damascus.5  Here 
Pompey  in  B.  C.  64  received  ambassadors  and  presents  from  the 
neighbouring  kings  ;  and  in  the  following  year  all  Syria  became 
a  Boman  province.*  The  Roman  proconsuls  resided  mostly  at 
Antioch ;  rarely  at  Damascus.  It  was  here  that  the  young 
Herod  visited  the  proconsul  Sextus  Caesar,  and  received  from 
him  for  a  while  the  government  of  Ccelesyria.7  Here  too  Herod, 
after  he  became  king,  built  a  theatre  and  gymnasium,  as  in  other 
cities  out  of  his  dominions.* 

In  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  Damascus  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  conversion,  baptism,  and  earliest  labours  of 
the  apostle  Paul.'  At  that  time  Damascus  was  under  the  tem- 
porary dominion  of  a  later  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea  ;  and 
was  governed  in  his  name  by  an  ethnarch.  Through  his  agency 
the  JewB  attempted  to  seize  Paul ;  but  the  apostle  escaped 
from  the  city,  being  let  down  in  a  basket  through  a  window  in 
the  wall.10 — It  is  singular  that  Josephus  rarely  mentions  Damas- 
cus after  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  Yet  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  resident  in  the  city  during  that  period.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  Jews  were 
slain  by  the  citizens  ;  and  also  that  most  of  the  women  of  the 
city  were  concerts  to  Judaism.11 

1  Jos.  Antt  13.  c.  10.  •  Acts  9,  2-27.  22,  5  sq.  36,  12.  20. 

•  Jos.  Antt  13. 18. 4.  Porphyr.lc.  p.  67.  Qml.  1,17. 

*  Jos.  Antt  13.  c  14.  B.  J.  1.  c.  4.  14  2  Cor.  11,  32.  33.  For  the  history  of 
4  Jos.  Antt  13.  c  15.  Aretn«,  we  in  Vol.  IL  p.  160.  [u.  560  sq.] 
'  Strata  11.  14.  15.  p.  532.    Jos.  Antt  — Monkish  legendary  tradition  still  point* 

18.  16.  4.  ib.  14.  2.  8.    Comp  Zumpt  out  the  various  spots  mentioned  in  connec- 

Annal  p  40.  tion  with  the  apostle,  as  also  this  window 

*  Jos.  Antt  14.  3.  1.  in  the  wall;  although  the  wall  itself  has 
1  Ibid.  14.  9.  2,  4,  5.  been  several  times  rebuilt 

•  Jos.  B.  J  1.  21.  11.  »  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  20.  2. 
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In  the  following  centuries  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  who  was  reckoned  second  in  rank  within  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch.1  Magnus  of  Damascus  is  enumerated 
among  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nicea,  and  also  in  the  synod 
held  at  Antioch  in  A.  D.  340.*  Thomas,  a  monophysite,  was 
bishop  of  Damascus  in  A.  D.  518  ;  and  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  expelled  by  the  emperor  Justin  I.3 
Various  others  are  mentioned.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a 
Maronite  bishop  ;  and  the  nominal  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides 
at  Damascus.4 

In  the  wild  conquests  of  early  Muhammedanism,  Damascus 
in  A.  D.  635  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Khalif  'Omar.  His 
two  generals,  Khiilid  and  Ion  'Obeideh,  invested  the  city.  The 
emperor  Heraclius  sent  troops  to  relieve  it ;  but  in  vain.  After 
a  siege  of  two  months  the  city  was  taken,  partly  by  storm  and 
partly  by  capitulation.8  The  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  Ommlyeh 
fixed  their  court  at  Damascus  ;  which  thus  became  for  the  time 
the  metropolis  of  the  east.  The  Abassides  resided  at  Bagdad,  and 


and  by  degrees  all  Syria,  was  seized  by  Ahmed  the  first  of  the 
Tnlunides  ;  and  retained  by  his  successors  for  about  thirty  years.7 
They  were  overthrown  by  the  Khalif  Moktefy ;  but  Damascus 
came  not  long  after  under  the  rule  of  the  Ikhshidites;  then 
under  that  of  the  Fatimite  Khalife  of  Egypt ;  who  again  were 
driven  out  by  the  Seljuk  line  in  A.  D.  10*75.'  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  A.  D.  1148,  the  army  of  the  crusaders  under 
the  three  sovereigns  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  Louis  VII,  made  an 
assault  upon  Damascus ;  but  were  compelled  to  retire.9  It 
then  passed  into  the  power  of  Nureddin,  and  afterwards  of  Sala~ 
din.10  In  A.  D.  1260,  Damascus  surrendered  without  resistance 
to  Hulaku  the  leader  of  the  Moguls  ;  the  castle  alone  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured.11  In  the  following  centuries  the 
city  often  changed  masters  among  the  various  Muslim  dynas- 
ties. In  A.  D.  1401  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng),  who  sent  a  colony  of  its  best 
artisans  to  Samarkand.11    The  Mameluks  of  Egypt  afterwards 

1  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  II.  834.  Hist  des  Hans,  In  trod.  lib.  VI.  §§  vn,  vin. 

*  Ibid.  Gibbon's  Hist  of  the  Decline  etc.  b.  1,  li. 
1  Ibid.  836.  See  also  above,  Vol  I.  pp.  890,  393,  400. 
4  Ibid.  698.  [ii.  38,  42,  53.]    Comp.  above,  p.  462. 

1  Abulfeda  AnnaL  I.  p.  222.    Ehnakin  '  Abolfeda  Annates  H.  p.  260.  Dc- 

p.  21.    t.  Hammer's  Gesch.  das  Oam an.  gnignes  1.  c.  Tom.  IL  lib.  IX.  c.  1. 

lVichs,  H  p.  481  sq. — Other  account*  say  *  Degnignes  1.  o.  Tom.  H.  lib.  IX.  c,  2, 

that  the  city  was  lost  through  the  treach-  —Ibid.  lib.  X.  c,  1. 

*ry  °f  &e  father  of  John  of  Damascus ;  •  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Krenzz.  IH.  1.  p. 

Klraakin  p.  27.   Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  H.  p.  241,  and  App.  p.  18. 

97.  w  Ibid.  HI.  ii.  pp.  31,  161. 

*  For  the  succession  and  history  of  the  11  Wilken  ibid.  VH.  p.  411. 
Ommiades  and  Abaseides,  sec  Degnignes  »  Sherifeddin,  HUt  de  Timor  Bee  ou 
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held  possession  of  Damascus.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of 
A.  D.  1516,  the  city  was  taken  by  Sultan  Selim  I ;  and  has 
ever  since  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire.1  It  is  the  head  of 
a  large  Pashalik,  extending  from  Marrah,  half  way  between 
Hamah  and  Aleppo  on  the  north,  to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  on 
the  south,  and  from  H&sbeiya  on  the  west  to  Tadmor  in  the 
east ;  including  the  vast  plains  of  Haur&n  and  all  the  region 
towards  the  desert.1 

Like  the  rest  of  Syria,  Damascus  has  ever  been  exposed  to 
earthquakes.  It  seems  however  never  to  have  suffered  from 
them  in  the  same  degree  as  Antioch,  Tiberias,  and  some  other 
places.3 

Such  is  Damascus  and  its  for  famed  plain ;  and  such  the 
outline  of  its  long  history.  Nature  would  seem  to  have  marked 
out  the  spot  as  the  site  of  an  important  city  ;  and  such  it  has 
always  been  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
unlike  most  other  ancient  cities,  its  prosperity  has  been  compar- 
atively uninterrupted.  The  waves  of  many  wars  have  rolled  over 
it ;  the  city  and  the  plain  have  often  been  deluged  with  blood  ; 
but  the  traces  of  war  and  pillage  have  never  long  remained.  The 
course  of  its  history  has  been  even.  It  has  rarely  been  the  seat 
of  a  mighty  empire  ;  but  rather  the  head  of  a  petty  kingdom  or 
of  a  subordinate  province.  Hence,  though  an  oriental  city,  it 
lias  never  equalled  a  Nineveh  or  a  Babylon  in  the  greatness  of  its 
power  or  the  grandeur  of  its  edifices  ;  nor  does  it  now  resemble 
them  in  the  depths  of  their  fall  or  the  extent  of  their  ruins.  It  has 
flourished,  while  they  have  fallen  ;  and  even  now  it  continues  to 
flourish  amid  all  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  Turkish  misrule. 
The  glory  of  Damascus  is  its  splendid  plain,  sparkling  and  gush- 
ing with  streams  and  fountains  from  the  Barada.  Without  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  plain  would  be  a  desert ;  with  them  it  is 
an  earthly  paradise,  luxuriating  with  fields  of  the  heaviest  grain, 
as  also  with  groves  and  orchards  of  the  finest  fruit.  Damascus 
is  still  a  gem,  "the  eye  of  the  whole  east." 4 

PLACES  IN  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  DAMASCUS. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  which 
are  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  and  topography  of 

Tamerlan,  par  Le  Croix,  Par.  1723,  lib.  •  For  earthquakes  iu  1139,  1157,  and 

V.  c  24-27.  Tom  III.  pp.  812-347.  Do-  1170,  see  Deguignes  Hist,  det  Huns,  IL 

guignes,  Tom.  IV.  p.  306  sq.  Germ.    v.  pp.  474,  494,  527,  Germ.    For  that  of 

Hammer  Gesch.  der  Osman.  Reichs  IL  p.  1759,  see  Volneya  Voyage  I.  p  276  aq. 

481  sq.  For  the  laat  terrible  earthquake  of  Jan.  1. 

*  v.  Hammer  ibid.  1837,  by  which  Safed  was  destroyed  and 

*  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Damascus  Tiberias  overthrown,  see  above  in  VoL  IL 
in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  pp.  381  sq.  422  sq.  [Hi.  254  sq.  321  sq.] 
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the  city  and  plain  ;  and  there  is  one  at  least  having  relation  too 
with  the  Bible.  Such  places  are  Salihiyeh  and  the  Wely  upon 
the  ridge  beyond ;  both  of  which  I  visited.  It  was  formerly, 
also,  not  unusual  for  travellers  to  make  an  excursion  to  Saida- 
naya  and  its  famous  convent  of  nuns ; 1  as  also  less  often  to 
Helbdn.*  I  would  gladly  have  done  the  same,  but  my  time 
was  too  far  spent.  In  the  following  October,  however,  Saida- 
naya  and  other  places  beyond  were  visited  and  examined  by 
Messrs  Robson,  Porter,  and  Barnett ;  and  a  full  account  of  the 
excursion  and  of  the  convents  of  that  region  has  been  published 
by  Mr  Porter.3  By  him  and  Dr  Paulding  I  was  also  furnished 
with  copious  notes  respecting  Helbdn.— Jobar,  the  Jewish  place 
of  pilgrimage,  half  an  hour  northeast  of  Damascus,  I  did  not 
visit.4 

Sdlthiyeh. — This  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  village,  stretch- 
ing for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  foot  of  Jebel  Kasyun.  From 
the  Bab  es- Salihiyeh  a  strait  road  runs  from  Damascus  N.  W. 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  village.  The  distance  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  paved  with  hewn  or  flat 
stones,  and  has  a  ditch  on  each  side  with  side  walks  beyond, 
next  the  garden  walls,  for  foot  passengers.*  It  is  probably  the 
only  road  of  the  kind  in  Syria.  On  the  southwest  of  it  is  the 
Merj. 

Salihiyeh  lies  slightly  above  the  cultivated  plain ;  and  is 
watered  by  the  Yezid,  the  northernmost  and  highest  of  the 
canals  taken  out  from  the  Barada.  The  village  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Damascus.  Here  are  fine  gardens  and  the  summer 
residences  of  the  wealthy  Damascenes.  The  place  is  supposed 
to  contain  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  mountain  side 
above  are  several  excavated  grottos  ;  some  of  them  quite  exten- 
sive.6 Jebel  Kasyun  is  here  yellow  and  naked  ;  almost  like  the 
mountains  along  the  Nile,  though  somewhat  less  desert. 

Kubbet  Seiydr. — Passing  through  the  southwestern  quarter 
of  Salihiyeh,  the  road  winds  gradually  up  the  part  of  the  moun- 
tain next  to  the  chasm  of  the  Barada.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
crooked  pass,  cut  deeply  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  just  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  an  open  Wely,  a 
dome  like  a  small  temple,  called  Kubbet  Seiyar.7  This  spot 
commands  the  celebrated  view  of  Damascus  and  its  plain.  The 

1  So  Maundrell  Tinder  May  2nd ;  also  *  Com  p.  Pococke,  IL  i.  p.  126.  Seetzen 

Pococke,  II.  L  pp.  180-135.    Brown's  ReUen  L  p.  133. 

Trav.  p.  405.    The  latter  passed  thence  •  Pococke  II.  L  p.  126. 

orer  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek.  T  ThU  U  the  current  name,  by  which  the 

*  Pococke  ibid.  p.  135.  He  writes  Wely  is  known  to  the  missionaries.  Trar- 
'  Helbouc.'  ellers  usually  speak  of  it  as  Kubbet  en- 

*  Biblioth.  Sac  July  1854,  pp.  483-455.  Nusr ;  comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p. 
4  For  Jobar,  see  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  870. 
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view  is  indeed  a  glorious  one  ;  though  it  differs  not  greatly,  in 
its  main  features,  from  that  above  described  as  presented  from 
the  mound  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.1  Yet  as  this  point 
is  so  much  higher,  being  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  city,  the 
whole  prospect  is  far  more  map-like  and  magnificent.  It  is 
however  less  extensive  than  the  other  towards  the  north  and  north- 
east ;  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  plain  being  here  shut  out 
from  view  by  the  projecting  shoulder  of  Jebel  Kasyun.* 

Directly  below  the  spectator  is  the  Merj,  with  the  river  running 
through  it ;  and  beyond  is  the  city  lying  also  along  the  river,  most- 
ly on  the  south  ;  while  the  great  suburb  Meid&n  (Race-course) 
stretches  along  the  Haj  route  south  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  hall*. 
All  is  embosomed  in  trees  ;  and  the  trees  in  the  plain  mark  in 
general  the  extent  of  the  irrigation.  Towards  the  southwest  the 
trees  and  gardens  extend  about  two  miles  from  the  city ;  but 
towards  the  east  they  reach  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish 
them.  The  tract  covered  by  them  on  that  side  of  the  city  must 
be  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east  along 
the  river ;  with  an  average  breadth  of  some  six  or  seven  miles. 
There  are  likewise  many  isolated  villages  in  the  southeast, 
south,  and  southwest,  with  extensive  gardens  and  orchards 
around  them. 

As  the  eye  looks  east  and  northeast,  on  the  left  of  the 
city,  the  plain  seems  interminable.  Across  the  city,  between 
E.  and  S.  E.  are  seen  the  distant  Tellul  beyond  the  lakes.  The 
latter  we  could  not  distinguish.  Between  8.  E.  and  S.  the  plain 
stretches  away  to  Hainan  ;  the  distant  mountains  of  which  are 
dimly  seen.  Then  come  the  hills  of  Jebel  Mani'a  beyond  the 
A'waj  ;  and  the  shorter  and  lower  line  of  Jebel  Aswad  on  this 
side.  In  the  southwest  these  ranges  are  seen  not  to  connect 
with  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  but  to  run  out  as  low  lines  of 
hills  from  an  elevated  plain.  Jebel  Aswad  ends  near  Kesweh  ; 
so  that  below  that  place  the  course  of  the  A'waj  is  in  the  plain. 

Just  back  of  the  Wely  one  can  also  look  down  into  the 
chasm  of  the  Barada,  as  it  issues  upon  the  plain.  It  is  very 
narrow,  having  very  little  soil  at  the  bottom  with  trees  along  the 
water.  Indeed  the  bed  of  the  valley  is  every  where  full  of  trees. 
On  this  side  of  the  river  pass  down  the  two  great  canals,  the 
Yezid  and  the  Taurah ;  while  beyond  the  stream  are  the  two 
smaller  branches  from  above,  and  another  is  taken  out  just  here. 
No  road  passes  along  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  rocky 
sides  are  precipitous  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  The 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated  and  broken. 

1  See  above,  p.  458.  E.  S.  K.    Chum  at  Sfkk  Wady  Barnda, 

'  Bearings  from  Kubbet  Seiyir :  Jebel   N.  W. 
eah-Sheikb,  W.  by  S.    Middle  of  tbe  city 
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Uelbdn. — Parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Barada,  in  the  north- 
cast,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  it,  is  another 
smaller  valley,  which  descends  by  a  straighter  course  from  above 
Helbdn  ;  breaks  through  a  wall  of  rock  by  a  chasm  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Derij  ;  and  then  crossing  the  Sahra  to  Ma'raba,  finds  a 
passage  through  the  last  ridge  by  the  chasm  which  bounds 
Jebel  Kasyun  on  the  northeast.  Here,  at  its  mouth,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Burzeh,  one  hour  distant  from  the  east  gate  of 
the  city,  N.  14°  E.  Helbdn  is  nearly  north  of  Damascus,  three 
and  a  half  hours  distant  from  it.  The  general  course  of  the 
valley  from  Helbdn  to  Burzeh  is  S.  S.  E.  or  S.  by  E.  Just 
above  Ma'raba  a  branch  entere  it  coming  from  Menin  in  the 
north.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  which  spreads  out  into  a 
fertile  tract,  is  called  Wady  Helbon  ;  below  the  first  chasm  it 
takes  the  name  of  Wady  Derij  ;  while  the  lower  chasm  is 
known  as  Wady  Ma'raba. 

There  are  several  fountains  in  this  valley.  The  first  is  half 
an  hour  above  Helbdn,  sending  forth  a  stream  of  pure  water  from 
a  small  oave.  In  the  village  itself  is  a  fountain  by  the  mosk. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
chasm  above  Derij,  is  'Ain  Sahib  ;  its  waters  drive  a  mill.  From 
'Ain  Sahib  to  Ma'raba  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  the  valley  here 
cutting  its  way  through  the  northern  Sahra.  At  Ma'raba  is 
another  fountain ;  and  a  stream  also  comes  down  from  Menin. 
Between  Ma'raba  and  Burzeh  is  a  distance  of  about  forty-five 
minutes.  From  'Ain  Sahib  a  path  leads  along  the  northwest 
border  of  the  Sahra,  S.  W.  by  W.  to  the  head  of  Wady  Bessima  ; 
the  distance  being  about  an  hour. 

The  rocky  walls  of  the  chasm  above  'Ain  Sahib  are  almost 
perpendicular,  and  are  several  hundred  feet  high.  A  path  has 
been  hewn  out  in  the  rock  along  the  chasm  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stream.  Over  it  in  one  place  is  a  niche,  as  for  a  statue ; 
and  there  are  also  sarcophagi  or  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock  on 
both  sides  of  the  chasm. 

Wady  Helbdn  itself  is  an  hour  or  more  in  length,  and  more 
open ;  though  still  shut  in  by  high  and  rugged  sides.  The 
bottom  is  a  strip  of  level  ground,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
In  the  northern  part  are  many  walnut  trees  ;  as  also  apricot  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
there  are  well  kept  vineyards.  Every  available  spot  is  carefully 
planted  with  vines.  Even  places  so  steep,  that  the  vine  dresser 
can  approach  them  only  with  difficulty,  are  made  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
place.  In  Damascus  the  grapes  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
rich  flavour  ;  and  from  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly 
prized  wine  of  the  country. 
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The  village  of  Helbon  is  about  half  an  hour  below  the  upper 
fountain,  or  nearly  midway  of  the  valley.  There  are  many 
ruins  in  and  around  it,  but  mostly  dilapidated  ;  and  hewn  stones, 
capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns,  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  modern  dwellings.  On  the  west  of  the  village  is  an  exten- 
sive ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  temple.  On  some  of  the 
blocks  are  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  no  longer  legible. 

The  missionaries  are  probably  right  in  regarding  this  place 
as  the  Helbon  of  Scripture  ;  with  the  wine  of  which  Tyre  was 
furnished  from  Damascus.1  The  "wine  of  Helbon"  is  still 
famous ;  and  Damascus  must  always  have  been  the  natural 
channel  for  its  export. — So  far  as  the  mere  name  is  concerned,  it 
is  true  that  Aleppo,  in  Arabic  Haleb,  might  also  represent  the 
biblical  Helbon.*  But  Aleppo  produces  no  wine  of  any  reputa- 
tion nor  is  Damascus  the  natural  channel  of  commerce  between 
Aleppo  and  Tyre. 

Hureiry. — From  Helbon  a  path  leads  across  the  mountains 
westwards,  in  two  and  a  quarter  hours,  to  the  small  village  of 
Efry,  an  hour  north  of  'Ain  Fijeh.  From  Efry  there  is  a  rugged 
and  difficult  path,  still  across  the  mountains,  (some  of  them 
basaltic,)  to  the  village  of  Hureiry,  two  and  a  half  hours  further 
west.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Hureiry,  a  long 
valley  which  lies  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebed&ny,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  high  range  of  hills.  It  runs  to  the  valley  of 
the  Barada  just  below  the  Suk  j  from  which  the  village  of 
Hureiry  is  distant  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  village  there  are  some  remains  of  antiquity,  consisting 
of  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns.  Near  by  the  public 
fountain  is  a  stone  with  a  long  Greek  inscription,  now  defaced 
and  illegible. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  no  great  road ;  and  has  rarely 
been  visited  except  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring it.  Pococke  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  only  earlier 
traveller,  whose  route  came  at  all  in  contact  with  it.  He  passed 
from  Saidanaya  westwards  by  Menin  and  then  between  Helbon 
and  Derij  to  the  Barada  two  miles  below  Fijeh,  probably  at 
Bessima.4 

1  Ex.  27,  18  "  Damascus  was  thy  mer-   22.  p.  786.    Athenssus  likewise  assigns  it 
chant  —  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white   to  Damascus ;  L  p.  22. 
wool"  •  According  to  Dr  Russell,  rery  lit  do 

1  See  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  478  sq.    Heb.   wine  is  produced  at  Aleppo,  and  that  of  a 
Lex.  art  "pa^J" .    Strabo  also  speaks  of    poor  quality.     Russell's  Aleppo,  Loud, 
the  wine  of  Chnlybon  in  Syria,  as  among    179**  VoL  L  P-  80  *!• 
the  luxuries  of  the  Persian  kings ;  15.  8.      4  Pococke  Hip.  135. 
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FROM    DAMASCUS    TO    B  A*  A  LBEK. 

I  was  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  third  and  last  division  of 
my  journey.  My  general  plan  was  to  visit  'Anjar,  Ba'albek,  and 
Ribleh,  proceeding  as  far  north  as  time  and  circumstances  would 
permit ;  and  then  return  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon 
to  Beirut.  The  Rev.  Mr  Robson,  senior  missionary  in  Damas- 
cus, was  henceforth  to  be  my  companion.  He  took  along  his 
intelligent  head  servant  Jirjis  (George),  who  acted  as  purveyor 
and  cook  ;  and  we  were  well  provided  for.  Besharah  continued 
with  me,  and  the  tent  and  general  arrangements  all  remained 
the  same.  We  hired  anew  the  Druze  muleteers,  who  had 
brought  me  from  Hasbeiya ;  and  kept  them  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

Monday,  June  7  th.  It  took  some  time  to  get  all  things  in 
readiness  this  morning  ;  and  it  was  7.35  before  we  set  off  from 
Mr  Robson's  house.  Mr  Porter  accompanied  us  for  a  time  on 
our  way.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  passing  through  the  city  to 
the  Bab  es-Salihiyeh  ;  from  which  we  issued  at  8.05.  Here  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  custom  house  officers  ;  the  first  I 
had  seen  since  entering  the  country  at  Beirut.  They  were  very 
good-natured,  their  object  being  merely  a  bakhshish.  This  my 
companions  well  understood  ;  and,  keeping  on  our  way,  we  were 
at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  their  importunities. 

After  ten  minutes  we  crossed  the  Taurah,  the  largest  of  all 
the  canals,  by  a  bridge  ;  and  at  8.20  entered  the  southwestern 
end  of  Salihiyeh.  Here  we  crossed  the  Yezld,  the  other  large 
canal,  which  waters  the  village  and  its  gardens.  We  now 
climbed  the  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  8.50  reached  the  Kubbet  Seiy&r,  elevated  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  city.  Here  we  stopped  to  admire  and  enjoy  tho 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  city  and  plain  spread  out  under  our 

Vcl.IIL-40* 
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feet.1  It  was  my  last  lingering  gaze  upon  Damascus  ;  and  the 
scene  recurs  often  to  my  mind  as  the  memory  of  a  glorious  vision. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  9.10,  we  began  to  descend  by  a  wind- 
ing, and  in  one  place  steep  path,  towards  Dummar.  The  road 
crosses  the  points  of  several  ridges  jutting  out  on  the  right.  On 
one  of  these  we  met  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul,  returning 
thus  early  from  Bludan.  At  9.50  we  came  to  Dummar,  a  poor 
village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada.  Near  the  village  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  the  main  road  to  Beirut 
crosses  to  the  southwestern  side,  and  passes  on  along  the  northern 
margin  of  the  Sahra  to  Dimas.  The  direct  and  shortest  road  to 
the  Suk  and  Zebedany  likewise  crosses  here,  and  thus  avoids  the 
great  curve  which  the  river  makes  towards  the  north.  It  strikes 
the  river  again  at  Deir  K&ndn. 

We  desired  to  visit  'Ain  el-Fljeh,  and  therefore  remained  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  order  to  reach  Bessima,  the  vil- 
lage next  below  Fijeh,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  through  a  part  of  the  northern  Sahra ;  since  the  chasm 
of  the  Barada  just  below  Bessima  is  so  very  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous, as  to  admit  of  no  road.  We  kept  along  the  river  and 
the  Yezid  until  10.10,  and  then  turned  north  among  hills.  The 
Yezid  is  taken  out  at  a  point  near  Hamy,  a  village  higher  up  ; 
where  also  is  another  bridge  over  the  Barada. 

We  had  now  crossed  the  Salihiyeh  ridge  ;  but  here,  instead 
of  a  second  parallel  ridge,  as  on  the  Mezzeh  road,'  there  is  con- 
nected with  it  a  tract  of  whitish  conical  hills,  which  we  had 
seen  from  that  road.  Among  these  we  now  entered.  Here  Mr 
Porter  bade  us  farewell,  and  returned  to  Damascus.  The  road 
continued  to  wind  among  these  hills  till  10.45,  when  we  came 
out  upon  the  Sahra ;  our  couree  being  about  N.  N.  W.  The 
barren  tract  now  before  us  is  an  extension  of  the  same  Sahra 
which  we  had  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
less  wide,  and  slopes  much  towards  the  southeast.  It  runs  on 
northeasterly,  back  of  the  range  of  Kasyun  and  Kalamnn, 
for  a  long  distance  beyond  Menin  ;  and  is  said  to  be  separated 
only  by  a  line  of  low  hills  from  the  plain  of  Jerud.  We  con- 
tinued to  rise  upon  it  gradually,  on  the  same  course,  directly 
towards  a  high  rocky  ridge  before  us,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
northern  boundary.  All  at  once,  however,  at  11.30,  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  deep  valley,  passing  down  W.  by  S.  along  the 
base  of  the  high  ridge  to  the  river  at  Bessima.  Descending  into 
it  we  kept  on  through  vineyards  and  orchards  of  fig  trees,  and 
reached  Bessima  and  the  river  at  12  o'clock.  The  high  rocky 
ridge  extends  from  Menin  to  Bessima  ;  and  through  it  is  broken 


»  For  a  description,  «*  above,  p.  470.  "See  above,  p.  440. 
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the  chasm  below  Helbdn.  Bessima  lies  in  a  little  basin  on  the 
Barada,  entirely  shut  in  by  high  ledges  of  rock,  through  which 
the  river  breaks  by  narrow  clefts  above  and  below  the  village. 
The  little  tract  of  soil  is  wholly  planted  with  fruit  trees  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  get  their  supply  of  vegetables  from 
Damascus. 

Bessima  is  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  Barada  ;  where  that 
river,  having  pursued  a  general  course  of  E.  S.  E.  from  the  vil- 
lage es-Suk,  suddenly  turns  and  runs  for  an  hour  nearly  due 
south  by  Ashraflyeh  to  Judeideb.  Below  Judeideh  it  turns  east 
for  half  an  hour ;  and  then  again  south  for  the  same  distance  ; 
while  close  in  the  angle  thus  formed  is  situated  the  village  of 
Hamy.  It  afterwards  runs  southeast,  by  a  winding  course  at 
first  to  Dummar,  and  so  to  Mezzeh.  The  direct  road  to  es-Suk, 
which  crosses  at  Dummar,  keeps  along  the  stream  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  goes  on  straight  to  J udeideh  ;  leaving  H&my  on 
the  right  and  Tasseiya  on  the  left ;  neither  of  them  visible, 
though  quite  near,  being  concealed  by  the  foliage.  The  distance 
between  Dummar  and  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
From  Judeideh  the  road  strikes  up  across  the  margin  of  the 
Sahra  on  a  straight  course  towards  Deir  Kanon ;  to  which  it 
descends  by  a  shallow  side  Wady.  Thence  it  follows  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Suk.  All  the  villages  between 
Judeideh  and  Deir  Kanou  are  on  the  left  bank. 

From  Hamy  to  Ashraf  lyeh  Seetzen  passed  by  a  direct  road 
across  the  hills ;  and  probably  also  a  road  leads  thither  from 
Judeideh  along  the  river.  But  between  Ashraf  iyeh  and  Bes- 
sima, a  distance  of  twenty  minutes,  there  is  no  road  for  horses, 
except  along  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  much  of  the  way.1  The 
only  path  for  persons  on  foot  is  through  a  tunnel,  hewn  along  the 
bottom  of  the  precipitous  cliff  of  limestone  conglomerate.  This 
passage  is  narrow,  but  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  nearly 
erect.  We  saw  the  entrance  from  Bessima,  and  it  extends 
nearly  to  Ashraf  iyeh.  My  companion  had  once  passed  through 
it,  sending  his  horse  around  to  the  other  end. 

This  is  the  tunnel  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  being 
held  by  some  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Barada  were  once  conducted  to  Palmyra.*  I  have 
also  suggested  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  hypothesis.  In 
the  absence  of  all  further  legitimate  traces,  it  would  seem  much 
more  probable,  that  this  passage  was  intended  to  carry  water  from 
the  river  to  the  parts  of  the  Sahra  below  Ashraf  iyeh.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware,  that  any  remains  of  such  irrigation  now  exist.  There 

Seetzen  says,  the  horses  had  to  wade       '  See  more  on  this  supposed  aqueduct 
through  the  stream  six  times ;  Keisen  I.  p.    above,  pp.  463,  464. 
138. 
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are  said  also  to  be  traces  of  an  aqueduct  on  the  way  to  el-Fijeh, 
which  we  did  not  notice.1 

From  Bessima  the  road  clings  to  the  river,  and  enters  at  once 
a  very  narrow,  deep,  and  precipitous  chasm,  with  high  rugged 
peaks  on  each  side,  leaving  only  room  for  a  path  along  the  stream. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  along  the  whole  river. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sides  begin  to  recede  a  little  ; 
and  just  here  is  the  small  but  beautiful  fountain,  'Ain  el-Khudra, 
of  the  purest  water.  It  is  near  the  river,  and  runs  into  it ;  and 
was  now  surrounded  by  a  plot  of  fine  green  sward.  The  valley  of 
the  river  now  became  somewhat  more  open.  At  12.30  we  came 
to  the  village  of  Fljeh  ;  and  at  12.35  to  the  great  fountain. 

The  course  of  the  valley  just  here  is  about  from  west  to  east ; 
and  the  fountain  issues  from  under  the  northern  hill.  The  road 
makes  a  short  sweep  away  from  the  river,  in  order  to  pass  above 
the  fountain.  The  latter  bursts  forth  at  once  a  full  large  stream, 
considerably  larger  than  the  Barada  higher  up,  and  comparing 
well  in  size  with  the  great  fountain  at  Tell  el-Kady  ;  though  the 
water  is  less  beautiful  and  sparkling  than  that  at  B&nias.  The 
stream  tumbles  and  foams  along  its  rocky  bed  to  the  Barada,  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  rods  ;  it  is  so  broad  and  deep  and  violent, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  to  ford  it.  We  went  with  some 
difficulty  to  the  junction,  and  found  the  stream  from  the  foun- 
tain to  be  still  the  most  abundant  and  powerful ;  although  nearly 
one  third  of  it  is  led  off  directly  from  the  source  by  a  canal  for 
irrigation.  The  water  of  the  stream  is  sweet,  pure,  and  limpid  ; 
while  the  Barada,  as  it  comes  from  above,  is  turbid. 

The  fountain  issues  just  below  the  road,  from  a  small  cavern 
with  two  low  openings ;  one  of  which  shows  the  remains  of  a 
low  arch.  Directly  over  this  spot  is  an  ancient  platform,  partly 
of  rock,  and  partly  of  heavy  masonry  of  large  squared  stones. 
On  this  platform,  a  few  feet  back,  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple,  about  ten  yards  by  eleven,  built  of  large  hewn  stones  ; 
but  without  a  trace  of  any  portico,  columns,  or  other  ornaments. 

A  few  feet  south  of  the  orifice  of  the  fountain  is  another 
lower  structure,  built  up  from  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  consists 
of  two  parallel  walls  jutting  out  southeast  from  the  high  bank, 
each  thirty-seven  feet  long  and  six  feet  thick  ;  joined  together  in 
the  rear  by  a  wall  twenty-seven  feet  long  and  four  feet  thick, 
resting  against  the  bank.  On  the  top  of  these  side  walls  are 
the  remains  of  a  very  heavy  arch  of  large  stones,  which  would 
seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  interior,  and  thus  formed  a  verv 
strong  vaulted  chamber.    The  vault  must  have  been  at  least 

1  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  aqueduct  de-  and  that  he  traced  it  44  for  about  four 
scribed  by  Pococke,  IL  i.  p.  136.  He  milea"  The  accuracy  of  the  Rtat<mei4 
Bays  it  begins  almost  a  mile  below  FJjy ;    may  be  questioned. 
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fifteen  or  twenty  feet  nigh.  Along  the  outside  of  the  side  walla 
project  large  slanting  stones,  like  the  ornamented  ledge  or  cornice 
of  the  platform  of  a  temple. 1  In  front,  towards  the  stream,  was 
a  sort  of  large  portal,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  that  side. 
In  the  back  wall  within,  not  far  above  the  ground,  is  an  oblong 
quadrangular  opening,  as  if  a  branch  of  the  fountain  once  issued 
there  ;  and  low  down  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  towards  the  front, 
is  likewise  an  opening  as  if  for  the  water  to  flow  out.  There  are 
also  niches  in  the  sides  and  at  the  end.  Just  south  of  the  front 
lies  the  fragment  of  a  column,  perhaps  a  pedestal.  We  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  structure  was  once  a  vaulted 
platform  sustaining  a  small  temple,  erected  over  an  artificial 
branch  of  the  fountain.  The  workmanship  is  simple  and  rude  ; 
and  points  to  a  high  antiquity. 

The  fountain  and  the  stream  below  are  embosomed  in  the 
dense  foliage  of  orchards  and  groves.  We  took  our  lunch  upon 
the  huge  stones  of  the  ancient  temple  platform,  under  the  thick 
shade  of  walnut  and  other  trees,  with  the  song  of  nightingales, 
and  amid  the  rushing  of  these  mountain  streams. 

In  this  fountain  we  have  another  example  of  the  popular 
usage,  followed  also  by  Arabian  geographers,  which  regards  as  the 
source  of  a  river,  not  its  most  distant  head,  but  its  most  copious 
fountain.*  Thus  Edrisi  writes,  that  "  the  waters  which  irrigate 
the  Ghutah,  come  from  a  source  called  el-Fijeh,  which  rises  upon 
the  mountain  ;  they  flow  down  from  the  mountain  with  a  noise 
and  roaring,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance."'  Abulfeda 
says :  "  The  source  of  the  river  of  Damascus  is  under  a  temple 
called  el-Fijeh.  .  .  .  Afterwards  it  unites  with  a  river  called 
Barada  ;  and  from  hence  come  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus/' 4 
Yet  the  true  source  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  several 
hours  further  up  the  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Barada  at  this  point,  although  tilled  in 
some  parts,  is  shut  in  by  walls  not  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  sharp,  ragged,  and  picturesque.  The 
mountain  ridge,  through  which  the  river  here  breaks  in  order  to 
reach  Bessima,  would  seem  to  be  a  branch  running  off  about  E. 
by  N.  from  the  main  ridge  lying  next  below  the  plateau  of  Deir 
el-'Ashayir  and  Zebed&ny.  This  branch  ridge  terminates  at 
Menin  in  a  high  bluff.  The  interval  on  the  west,  between  it  and 
the  parent  ridge,  is  not  depressed ;  but  is  mostly  high  uneven 
table  land,  extending  quite  along  on  the  west  of  Helbon.  Or, 

1  Compare  the  platform  of  the  temple  1  Edrisi  par  Janb.  L  p.  850. 

at  Deir  el-'Ashayir;  see  above,  p.  487.  *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  15. — To  the 

*  This  illustrates  the  case  of  the  Jordan;  same  effect  writes  Ibn  el-Wardi,  Excerpt. 

M?e  above,  pp.  412,  4ia — So  too  the  fonn-  in  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  174.  Also  Lex.  Geogr. 

tain  of  'Anjar,  and  those  of  the  Orontes  in  Schulten's  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Vit.  Salad,  art. 

near  HunnuL  P hatha. 
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rather,  it  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  mountain  ridges 
by  the  valleys  of  Efry  and  Hureiry,  which  run  south  to  the 
Barada.  The  valley  of  the  Barada,  from  this  point  to  the  Bilk, 
is  somewhat  more  open ;  but  it  has  this  branch  ridge  on  the 
south,  and  the  tract  of  high  table  land  on  the  north. 

We  left  'Ain  el-Fljeh  at  1.55,  following  up  the  road  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  2.20  we  passed  Deir  Mukurrin 
and  at  2.35  Kefr  Zeit.  We  were  opposite  Deir  Kinon,  on  the 
south  bank,  at  2.45  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  were  overagainst  el- 
Huseiniyeh,  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  3.15  we  came 
to  el-Kefir  ;  and  proceeded  five  minutes  further  W.  N.  W.  to  the 
ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple,  on  a  projecting  point,  overlooking  the 
river  and  valley.  Here  are  many  fallen  columns,  measuring 
thirty-one  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of  them  nineteen  feet  two 
inches  in  length.  There  are  also  immense  Corinthian  capitals  ; 
and  two  corners  of  a  pediment,  very  massive  and  much  orna- 
mented. The  portico  was  towards  the  river,  and  the  pedestals 
t)f  its  two  columns  are  still  in  place.  The  temple  was  small, 
but  massive,  well  wrought  and  highly  ornamented,  with  a  sculp- 
tured pediment  and  double  cornice.  In  the  vicinity  are  hewn 
stones  scattered  or  built  into  walls. 

Returning  to  el-Kefir,  we  left  that  village  at  3.30,  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  to  the  south  side.  On  the 
north  bank,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  broad  low  Tell,  the  top  of  which 
is  cultivated.  We  now  came  into  the  direct  road  from  Damas- 
cus, which  we  henceforth  followed.  At  3.40  we  were  opposite 
the  small  village  of  Berheleiya  on  the  north  bank.  The  path 
now  rises  along  the  lower  part  of  the  high  precipitous  hill  on 
the  south  ;  and  at  3.55  we  had  the  large  village  of  Suk  Wady 
Barada  below  us  on  the  right,  on  the  south  bank. 1  Ten  minutes  be- 
yond this  village,  the  valley,  the  upward  course  of  which  from  Deir 
Kan&n  is  about  northwest,  sweeps  round  to  the  southwest  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  then  turns  again  nearly  due  west.  This 
short  portion  of  the  valley  forms  the  pass  of  the  Suk,  shut  in  on 
the  southeast  by  the  western  end  of  the  high  cliff  just  mentioned, 
and  on  the  northwest  by  precipitous  rocky  cliffs  of  like  altitude. 
The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  here  not  more  than  fifty  yards  apart. 
Just  in  the  middle  of  this  pass  the  river  in  its  deep  narrow  bed 
is  spanned  by  a  good  modern  bridge  of  a  single  arch  ;  and  the 
road  from  this  point  continues  along  on  the  northern  bank.  We 
came  to  the  bridge  at  4.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  stopped  for  a  time 

1  This  is  the  last  village  in  the  valley  of  perfect,  and  in  some  things  erroneous ; 

the  Barada.    I  have  been  careful,  in  the  pp.  2,  3.    Yet  some  later  travellers  seem 

preceding  account,  to  give  the  name  and  merely  to  have  copied  from  him ;  e.  g.  G. 

position  of  every  village  along  the  valley.  Robinson,  Travels  II.  p.  113 ;  Russegger, 

The  account  of  Burckhardt  is  very  im-  I.  p.  173. 
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to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  examine  the  remains  of 
antiquity.    All  is  here  wild,  desolate,  and  impressive. 

In  the  village  es-Suk  are  said  to  he  traces  of  ancient  foun- 
dations and  dwellings  ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  are 
columns  and  other  remains  in  various  places.  There  are  many 
tombs  excavated  in  the  cliffs  beyond  the  stream  ;  mostly  between 
the  bridge  and  the  angle  of  the  valley  below,  where  it  turns  south- 
west. Here,  below  the  bridge,  the  face  of  the  northwestern  hill 
consists  first  of  a  steep  slope  of  earth  or  debris  rising  from  the 
river's  brink  and  extending  half  way  up  the  mountain.  On  this 
are  scattered  many  hewn  stones,  as  also  columns  or  fragments  of 
columns,  some  of  which  have  rolled  to  the  bottom.1  Above  this 
slope,  the  limestone  rock  rises  perpendicularly  ;  and  in  it  are  ex- 
cavated the  many  sepulchres.  They  are  laboriously  wrought  ; 
and  some  of  them  are  reached  by  long  flights  of  steps.  The 
whole  cliff  is  somewhat  curved  ;  and  forms  a  sort  of  amphithe- 
atre. Mr  Bobson  had  climbed  up  to  several,  and  examined  them, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  One  which  he  entered  was  a  square 
chamber,  having  two  crypts  on  each  side,  with  two  niches  in  each 
crypt  ;  also  one  crypt  with  four  niches  opposite  the  door  ;  besides 
four  niches  (Jocult)  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself.  Other 
tombs  are  similar  ;  some  larger  and  some  smaller.  Some  are 
simply  a  recess  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  seven  feet 
long  and  two  deep,  arched  at  the  top,  and  in  the  bottom  a 
single  loculv,8  for  a  corpse.  All  these  single  tombs  had  formerly 
lids  of  stone,  like  those  of  sarcophagi ;  but  all  have  been  opened. 
In  the  cliff  on  the  southern  bank  is  a  single  sepulchral  excava- 
tion, a  little  further  up  the  stream.  On  the  top  of  the  north- 
western cliff,  above  the  sepulchres,  are  said  to  be  extensive 
ancient  quarries. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remains  is  the  ancient  road 
excavated  along  the  face  of  the  northwestern  cliff,  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  modern  road  and  bridge.  It  begins  at  the  angle 
of  the  hill,  where  the  valley  bends  round  from  the  west ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  climbing  up  to  it  in  that  quarter.  The  sides  of  the 
chasm  are  here  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  road  extends  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  for  about  two 
hundred  yards.  It  is  finely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  fifteen 
feet  wide.    In  some  parts  a  thin  portion  of  the  rock  is  left,  of 

1  In  MaundrelFs  day  some  of  those  co~  view  of  them.  We  found  them  part  of 
Inmns  were  yet  standing.  Speaking  of  the  the  front  of  some  ancient  and  very  mag- 
pass,  he  says :  "  Here  we  entered  into  a  nificent  edifice  ;  but  of  what  kind  we  could 
narrow  gut,  between  two  steep  rocky  not  conjecture see  under  May  4th.  The 
mountain* ;  the  river  Barada  running  at  edifice  was  doubtless  a  temple  — Pooocke 
the  bottom.  On  the  other  side  of  the  also  saw  in  1788,  two  columns  with  their 
river  were  several  tall  pillars,  which  ex-  entablature  yet  standing,  on  the  north  aide 
cited  our  curiosity  to  go  and  take  a  nearer  of  the  river;  II.  L  p.  116. 
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various  height,  towards  the  river,  as  a  guard  ;  in  other  parts  a 
wall  was  probably  built  up.  At  the  northeastern  end,  this  road 
now  breaks  off  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  rock  rising  from  the 
sloping  bank  below.  If  the  road  was  ever  continued  further,  it 
must  probably  have  been  sustained  on  artificial  and  temporary 
supports  ;  since  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  passes  just  below 
it,  and  is  carried  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  beyond,  serves  to 
show,  that  there  has  been  no  fall  of  the  rock  nor  change  in  its 
general  features.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  road  was  contin- 
ued ;  nor,  if  ending  here,  what  purpose  it  could  have  ever  served. — 
The  aqueduct,  which  is  covered  over  with  stones  laid  aslope,  is 
first  seen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  higher  up  the  valley  ;  and  can  be 
traced  for  about  the  same  distance  further  down.1 

The  famous  Latin  inscriptions,  which  have  been  often  copied 
of  late  years,  are  found  on  tablets  cut  in  the  smooth  wall  of 
rock  above  the  road  ;  once  at  the  eastern  end,  and  again  with 
slight  variations,  about  eighty  yards  further  west.1  The  former 
are  the  most  legible.    The  following  is  the  correct  copy 

I. 

IMPCAESMAVRELANTONTNVS 

AVGARMENIAOVSET 
IMPCAESLAVKELVERVSAVGAR 
MENIACVSVIAMFLVMINIS 
VIABR  VPT  A  MINT  E  R  C  ISO 
MONTE  RESTITVERVNTPER 
IVLVERVMLEGPRPRPROVINC 
SYRETAMICVMSVVM 
IMPENDHSABILENORVM 

n. 

PROSALVTE 

IMPAVGANTO 

NINTETVERI 

MVOLVSIVS 

MAXIMVS1 

LEGXVIFFQVI 

OPER1INSTITVS 

According  to  President  Woolsey,  these  inscriptions  may  be 
written  out  in  full  thus  :* 


1  This  aqnednct,  as  I  have  said  in  the 
text,  is  belntc  the  excavated  road.  Krafft 
seems  to  speak  of  it  as  above  the  same 
road ;  p.  269. 

"  The  variations  are  mostly  found  in  the 
short  inscriptions.  They  consist  mainly 
in  a  different  division  of  the  lines,  as  also 
oprre  for  open.  They  show  that  the 
stonecutter  did  not  always  do  his  work 


For  copies  hy  Dr  De  Forest  and  others, 
pee  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  86-90. 
Copies  are  also  given  by  Krafft,  no*.  82, 
33,  comp.  p.  2G9  ;  bv  Schul*,  Monathfter. 
d.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  IL  p.  205  and  Plate,  BcrL 
1845 ;  and  by  De  Saulcy,  Narrative  IL 
p.  690  sq. 

«  In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  85- 
89. 
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I.  Imperator  Casar  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus '  Augustus  Armeniacus  et 1 
Jmperator  Cctsar  Lucius  Aurelius  Varus  Augustus  Ar*meniacus  viam  flu- 
minis  '  ti  abruptam  interciso  '  monte  restituerunt  per  \  Julium  Verum 
Legatum  pro  Pratore  provincial  '  Syria  et  amicum  suum  '  impendiis  Abi- 


II.  Pro  salute  1  Imperatorum  Augustorum  Anto*nini  et  Veri  '  Marcus 
Volusius  Maximus  Centurio  '  LegionU  XVI  Flavia  Firma>  [Fidelis]  qui ' 
operi  institit  voto  suscepto.1 

The  ancient  city  indicated  by  these  inscriptions  and  remains, 
was  situated  in  part  perhaps  at  the  present  village  ;  but  mainly, 
as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  On  that 
bank,  at  least,  were  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  the  sepulchres,  and 
the  temples. 

On  the  summit  of  the  southern  cliff,  a  little  further  down, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  village  es-Suk,  is  the  Wely  or  reputed 
tomb  of  Neby  Habil,  the  prophet  Abel ;  where,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  Cain  buried  the  dead  body  of  his  brother.  In  June  1851 
Messrs  Robson  and  Barnett  climbed  up  to  it  by  a  steep  and 
difficult  path  directly  from  the  Snk.  The  cliff  is  here  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  tomb  is  very  plain,  and  re- 
markable for  nothing,  except  that  it  is  nine  yards  long.  It  is 
partly  the  foundation  of  some  old  wall,  which  can  be  traced  for 
more  than  twice  that  length.*  It  is  covered  over  by  a  Wely 
with  a  flat  roof ;  and  seems  to  be  a  place  of  frequent  resort. 

Near  the  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  ancient  temple,  about 
fifteen  yards  long  and  nine  broad,  built  of  hewn  stone.  Under 
the  eastern  end  is  a  small  vault,  in  which  are  three  sarcophagi. 
At  the  same  end  is  an  ascent  by  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock. 
The  stones  of  the  temple  are  large  and  well  dressed  ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  columns.  The  two  letters  A  H  cut  on  a  stone 
were  the  only  traces  of  inscription,  which  they  found.3 

This  tomb  of  Abel  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by 
Radzivil  about  A.  D.  1584.4  Maundrell  a  century  later  suggested 
a  connection  between  this  name  and  the  ancient  Abila  or 

1  "  The  date  of  the  inscriptions  is  fixed  spot,  and  yet  makes  no  mention  of  the 

very  nearly  by  the  imperial  title  A  rmenio-  very  remarkable  pass  below;   II.  i.  pp. 

cut,  assumed  on  occasion  of  tiie  triumph  115,  116.    Pococke  calls  the  structure  a 

held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  church,  and  speaks  of  two  large  columns 

of  Armenia  by  Verus.  This  triumph  took  with  Doric  capitals.    He  speaks  also  of  a 

place  in  A  D.  166,  and  Verus  died  in  A.  broken  Greek  inscription  in  verse,  which 

P.  169.  The  first  inscription,  at  least,  fulls  "  makes  mention  of  Lysanias  tetrarch  of 

within    this  interval."     Biblioth.   Sac.  Abilene;"  ibid.  p.  116.    All  this  strikes 

IS48,  p.  89.  me  as  vory  questionable  ;  especially  when 

'  In  Maundrell's  day  the  tomb  itself  taken  in  connection  with  the  utter  con- 
was  said  to  be  thirty  yards  long ;  Maun-  fusion  of  his  topographical  notices, 
drell  under  May  4th.  4  Gumpeuberg  more   than  a  century 

■  1  have  given  this  account  of  Neby  earlier  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Abel ;  but 

rfabtl  in  Mr  Robson's  own  language.    It  he  obviously  refers  to  Jel>el  Kasyfin  near 

differs  very  much  from  that  of  Pococke  in  Damascus ;  Reissb.  p.  451.    See  above,  p. 

I  738 ;  who  professes  to  have  visited  the  444,  n.  3. 
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Abilene  ;  1  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Abel  (Habil) 
may  be  in  fact  a  popular  traditional  reminiscence  of  the  city 
Abila.  Pococke  conjectured  that  Abila  lay  near  ;  and  heard  of 
"  an  inscription  on  a  stone  near  the  river  ; "  referring  probably  to 
those  above  given.*  No  further  progress  was  made  in  identifying 
the  site  of  Abila,  until  in  A.  D.  1S22  the  Quarterly  Review 
informed  the  public,  that  Mr  Bankes  had  brought  home  a  long 
inscription,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Abila  was  situated  at 
this  pass.'  This  however  does  not  definitely  follow  from  the 
inscription  taken  merely  by  itself  Yet  the  adjacent  necropolis 
and  temple  ruins  might  well  remove  all  occasion  of  doubt. 
Indeed  the  site  of  Abila  is  definitely  fixed  at  this  point  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries  ;  which  give  its  distance  from  Damascus  at 
eighteen  Roman  miles,  on  the  way  to  Heliopolis  or  Ba'albek.1 
We  had  now  travelled  hither  from  Damascus,  with  fresh  horses 
and  constantly  ascending,  in  about  six  hours.5 

The  city  Abila  is  not  itself  mentioned  until  some  years  after 
the  Christian  era.  The  district  round  about  it  bore  the  name  of 
Abilene,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  its  extent.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  district  is  by  the  Evangelist  Luke ;  who 
merely  states,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  John 
the  Baptist  entered  upon  his  ministry,  Lysanias  was  tetrarch 
of  Abilene.6  About  ten  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Cali- 
gula, A.  D.  38,  as  Josephus  relates,  Caligula  gave  to  the  elder 
Agrippa,  the  Herod  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the  tetrarchy  of  his 
uncle  Philip,  and  also  "  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  "  or  Abilene ; 
and  these  were  confirmed  to  him  by  Claudius  on  his  accession, 
with  the  specification,  that  "Abila  of  Lysanias  and  whatever 
was  on  mount  Lebanon  "  were  districts  belonging  to  the  emperor 
himself.7  On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  they  went  to  his  son, 
the  younger  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  was  brought.8  This  is 
the  latest  historical  notice  we  have  of  the  district  Abilene.  In 
these  gifts  and  transfers  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  "  Abila  of  Lysa- 


1  Maundretl  under  May  4th.  He  thinks 
the  name  Abel  gave  name  to  Abilene. 

2  Pococke  IL  i.  pp.  115,  116. 

*  Quart.  Rev.  VoL  XXVI.  No.  52.  p. 
388,  44  There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  position 
more  certainly  ascertained,  than  that  of 
Abila  of  Lysanias  ...  Mr  Bankes  has 
brought  home  a  long  inscription,  (not  ob- 
served by  former  travellers,)  copied  from 
the  nice  of  a  rock  there,  in  which  the 
Abileniatis  record  the  making  of  a  new 
road  to  their  city."    This  statement,  as 

w  ' 

now  appears,  is  not  quite  borne  out  by  the 
inscription. 

4  So  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and 
the  Poutinger  Tables,  c.  g. 


hi*.  Amkm.  r.JWJa  /W. 

HellopolL  EMopolL 

Ablls.  m.  p.  XXXVIII.  Abila.  *.  p.  XXXIT. 

Damasco.  m.  p.  XVIII.  IhrniMn  a.  r.  XVUL 

See  Itinerarioy  ed.  Wesseling,  p.  198.  Tab. 
Peut.  ed.  Schevb,  Segm.  IX.  F.  Sc«  alw> 
Biblioth  Sac.  1*848,  p.  83  sq.  Relaud  Pa- 
tost,  pp.  527,  528. 

6  Our  usual  estimate  of  travel  wa*  three 
English  miles  to  the  hour ;  but  here  che 
continual  ascent  requires  rather  three  Ro- 
man miles. 

6  Luke  3,  1. 

7  Jos.  Antt.  18.  6.  10.  ib.  19.  5.  1  « 
rttv  avrov,    B.  J.  2.  11.  5. 

8  Jos.  Antt.  20.  7.  1.    Acts  c.  26. 
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nias,"  to  distinguish  it  from  another  AbUa  in  Perea,  east  of 
Gadara.1 

It  thus  appears  that  the  specifications  of  Josephus,  referring 
to  a  period  several  years  later  than  the  notice  of  Luke,  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  latter.  Josephus  does  not  indeed 
definitely  mention,  that  a  Lysanias  had  governed  the  district  as 
tetrarch  ten  years  before  ;  but  he  does  speak  of  his  "  tetrarchy," 
and  of  the  "  Abila  of  Lysanias."  Nor  is  there  any  valid  reason, 
why  these  expressions  of  the  historian  should  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  Lysanias,  who  lived  about  seventy  years  before  the  time 
specified  by  Luke  ;  and  who  is  brought  by  Josephus  into  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Abilene. 

This  earlier  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
nseus.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  this  Ptolemy  was  lord  of  Chalcis 
under  Lebanon  ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  and  troublesome 
neighbour  to  Damascus.*  From  this  latter  circumstance,  and 
from  this  alone,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  he  was  also  in 
possession  of  Abilene,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
Damascus.  Lvsanias  succeeded  him  about  B.  C.  40  :  but  was 
put  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra  about  B.  C.  34.' 
Some  years  later  a  certain  Zenodorus  is  mentioped  as  having 
/armed  the  possessions  of  Lysanias  ; 4  he  also  had  jurisdiction 
over  Trachonitis  and  other  districts ;  but  Augustus  afterwards 
took  away  these  and  gave  them  to  Herod  the  Great,  B.  C.  22  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  B.  C.  19,  Herod  received  still 
more  of  his  territories.5 

Thus  far  Josephus  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  Abilene  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  possible  and  perhaps  probable  inference,  that 
we  can  in  any  way  connect  this  earlier  Lysanias  with  it ;  and 
even  then  not  as  tetrarch.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  but  that 
both  Ptolemy  and  his  son  Lysanias  had  possession  of  Abilene;  that 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter  it  was  farmed  by  the  emperor  to 
Zenodorus  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Lysanias  yet  in  their 
minority ;  and  that  afterwards  the  cliildren  were  reinstated  in. 
their  rights  ;  in  which  case  the  Lysanias  of  Luke  may  well  have 
been  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  former  Lysanias.  If  a  son,  he 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  specified  by 
Luke.  This  is  not  improbable  ;  for  ten  years  later  (A.  D.  38) 
his  territories  had  reverted  to  the  emperor,  perhaps  from  the 

1  Job.  Antt.  19.  5.  1.  ib.  20.  7.  1.    So  fiapbs^v  t$  *6\u  yitrvv.    Cotnp.  14.8.  2. 

too  Ptolemy  5.  14.  4,  *Afil\a  Awavlov,  B.  J.  1.  9.  2. 

eomp.  Relaiid  Falsest,  p.  458^For  Abila  •  Jo*.  Autt  14.  8.  8.    B.  J.  1.  13.  1.— 

in  Perea,  now  Abil,  see  Polyb.  5.  71.  2.  Antt.  15.  4.  1.    Dio  Casts.  49.  82. 

Jos.  B.  J.  2.  18.  2.    ib.  4.  7.  5.    Burck-  *  Jo*.  Antt.  15.  10.  1,  Zr\v6ivp6%  tu 

bardt  p.  269.  4p.*fil<T&vrro  rbv  olttov  rov  Awravlov. 

3  Joa.  Antt.  14.  7.  4,  twwrrtlw  XaAic/-  *  Ibid.  15.  10.  1-3. 
Zos  Tjjr  inrb  t£  Aifr&vy  6p<t.  13.  16.  3,  bs 
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failure  of  heirs ;  and  were  given  by  him,  as  hie  own,  to  Herod 
Agrippa. — But  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in 
these  previous  events  and  circumstances  to  affect,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  entire  harmony  between  Luke  and  the  later  notices 
of  Josephus. 

The  city  Abila  continued  to  flourish  for  several  centuries. 
The  date  of  the  inscriptions,  as  said  above,  is  fixed  very  nearly  by 
the  imperial  title  "  Armeniacus,"  assumed  on  occasion  of  the 
triumph  held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  of  Armenia 
by  Verus.  This  triumph  took  place  in  A.  D.  166,  and  Verus 
died  in  A.  D.  169. 1  The  longer  inscription  at  least  falls  within 
this  interval. — Abila  became  an  episcopal  seat  within  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  One  of  her  bishops,  Jordan,  was  present  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451  ;  and  another,  Alexander, 
is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Justin  in  A.  D.  51 8. 2 

From  that  time  onward,  all  traces  .of  Abila  appear  to  be  lost 
on  the  pages  of  history,  until  the  present  century. 3  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  the  site  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries ;  it  lay  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  from 
Damascus  to  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  place  was  marked  by  ruins 
attesting  its  ancient  splendour,  and  by  a  necropolis  perhaps 
more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Syria.* 


Mounting  our  horses  a  few  rods  beyond  the  bridge  in  the 
chasm,  we  set  off  again  at  4.40,  following  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  stream  on  a  course  nearly  west.  After  ten  minutes  the  pre- 
cipitous character  of  the  hills  on  each  side  ceases  ;  but  the  valley 
continues  narrow,  and  the  hills  high.  At  5  o'clock  the  valley 
oj>ened  out  into  a  narrow  meadow-like  plain.  Just  here  is  a 
cascade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  river.  Here  too  comes  in 
from  the  southwest  a  side  valley  with  a  brook,  being  the  outlet 
of  Wady  el-Kurn,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on.  The 
brook  dries  up  in  summer  ;  and  over  its  bed  are  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  bridge.    Ascending  a  little  and  turning  around  the 

1  Zutnpt  Annalea  p.  134.  have  long  been  supposed  to  mark  the  rite 

*  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  TL  843.  Comp.  of  an  Abila."  He  publishes  the  inscrip- 
Rcland  Pabest.  p.  529.  tions  from  a  copy  taken  by  Dr  I)e  Forest 

•  Even  Busching,  near  the  close  of  the  in  1846  Lands  of  the  Bible.  1847,  II.  p. 
last  century,  could  only  conjecturally  fix  373  sq. — M.  De  Sanlcy,  who  was  here  in 


Abila  as  being  near  Neby  llabU,  on  the  1851,  and  whose  work  was  issued  in  18 

strength  of  Pococke's  testimony;  XI.  L  p.  says:  "I  am  not  aware  that  this  inscrip- 

360.    Nor  was  Ritter  able,  in  his  first  edi-  tion  has  been  already  published  although 

tion,  to  make  any  advance  ;  VoL  II.  p.  it  was  published  by  Letronne  in  the  Jotu- 

436,  Berlin  1818.  nal  des  Savans  for  March  1827.    M.  De 

*  Dr  Wilson  passed  this  way  in  Juuo  Saulcy  seems  almost  to  regard  himself  as 

1843  ;  but  says :  "  We  did  not  stop  to  ex-  the  first  to  identify  this  spot  as  the  site  of 

amine  the  tombB,  or  aqueducts,  or  ruins,  Abila.  Narrat  II  pp.  691,  592  sq. 
m  the  road  . .  .  which 
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shoulder  of  the  right  hand  hill,  we  came  at  once,  after  seven 
minutes,  upon  the  southern  and  more  narrow  part  of  the  plain  of 
Zebed&ny.  It  was  a  beautiful  view,  like  a  meadow,  with  green 
fields  and  green  grass,  and  the  river  winding  through  it  with  a 
swift  current.  It  was  more  of  an  occidental  view  than  I  had 
elsewhere  seen.  The  direction  of  the  plain  is  very  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Turning  down  a  little  from  the  road,  we 
encamped,  at  5.20,  on  green  grass  by  the  side  of  the  deep  and 
swift  stream.  Ten  minutes  below  us,  and  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  valley,  was  a  mill  and  a  bridge  ;  over  which  a  road  leads  to 
Batruny,  and  another  more  to  the  left  goes  to  join  the  road  to 
Beirut. — We  were  here  again  amid  the  verdure  of  spring,  as  we 
had  been  a  week  before  at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.  Jebel  esh-Sheikli 
now  bore  southwest. 

The  Barada,  as  it  here  winds  through  the  plain,  though  deep 
and  swift,  is  nevertheless  «tili  Our  tent  was  not  ten  yards  from 
its  brink  ;  yet  not  a  murmur  nor  a  ripple  reached  our  ears. 

We  were  again  upon  the  same  plateau  of  the  mountain,  as 
at  Deir  el-'Ashayir.  In  respect  to  the  two  roads  which  I  had 
now  travelled  between  it  and  Damascus,  the  Sahra  is  much  nar- 
rower upon  the  northern  than  upon  the  southern.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  low  ridge  between  Deir  el-'Ashayir  and  Dimas 
and  the  Sahra,  is  here  expanded  into  the  wide  mountainous 
tract  lying  between  our  present  encampment  and  Bessima ; 
skirted  on  the  lower  side  by  the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to 
Mcnin  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  hills  between  our  tent 
and  Wady  Hureiry  already  described.1  These  hills  along  the 
plain  of  Zebedany  are  at  first  not  high  ;  but  beyond  Blud&n  and 
northeast  of  Zebed&ny  they  rise  into  the  loftiest  summits  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  proper.  On  the  west,  the  plain,  in  its  widest  pdrt,  is 
shut  in  by  a  high  ridge,  which  is  far  more  rocky  and  desolate 
than  that  upon  the  east. 

Tuesday,  June  8th. — We  sent  off  our  muleteers  this  morn- 
ing by  the  direct  road  for  'Anjar,  intending  ourselves  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  route.  Beturning  to  our  path  of  yesterday,  we 
kept  on  towards  Zebed&ny,  until  at  6.50  we  came  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  broad  low  swell  jutting  out  from  the  eastern  hills 
into  the"  plain.  Here  Zebedany  was  in  sight  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  plain,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  distant, 
embosomed  in  a  wide  tract  of  trees  and  gardens.  These 
orchards  and  gardens  cover  all  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  ; 
and  are  similar  to  those  around  Damascus.1  On  the  high  flank 
of  the  mountain,  Bludan  was  seen  nearly  east  of  Zebedany ; 

1  See  above,  p.  472.  Syria ;  not  exoepting  thoae  of  Damascus." 

1  Mr  Thomson  says  of  those  gardens :   Biblioth,  Sao.  Nov.  184a  p.  762. 
"They  are  the  neatest  and  beat  kept  in 
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and  also  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  lower  down  towards  the  base 
of  the  hills,  the  two  smaller  villages,  Bukin  and  Mudaya  ;  the 
latter  being  nearest  to  us. 

Here  too  we  could  overlook  the  whole  plain  ;  and  were  able  to 
get  an  idea  of  its  general  form,  such  as  we  also  saw  it  afterwards 
from  its  western  side.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  is  about 
two  hours  and  a  quarter,  or  some  seven  miles.  The  southern 
portion,  in  which  we  had  encamped,  is  narrow,  being  not  more 
than  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  the  river  flowing 
along  its  bottom  in  a  gently  winding  course.  On  the  west  this 
part  is  skirted  by  low  hills,  which  after  about  an  hour  turn  west 
by  a  right  angle  ;  and  then  the  plain  extends  west  along  their 
northern  base  quite  to  the  high  rocky  ridge  on  that  side.  Just 
here  is  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  ;  the  distance  across  it  being 
about  an  hour.  Further  north  it  is  gradually  contracted  on  the 
eastern  side ;  until  at  Zebedany  it  is  only  two  thirds  as  wide. 
Just  in  this  southwest  angle  of  the  broad  part  of  the  plain,  is 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada.  The  hills  on  the  east  become 
gradually  higher  and  higher  ;  until,  as  I  have  said,  they  rise 
beyond  Bludan  into  the  loftiest  peaks  of  all  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
being  six  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.1 

The  wide  valley  or  plain  is  terminated  on  the  north  side  of 
Zebedany  and  its  gardens,  by  a  low  spur  running  down  west 
from  the  mountain  below  Bludan.  Beyond  the  village,  only  a 
narrow  valley  with  sloping  and  cultivated  sides  runs  up  north 
from  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  plain.  It  is  called  Wady 
Zebedany.  After  an  hour  this  valley  opens  out  into  another 
plain  an  hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad,  fertile  and  cultivated, 
and  having  many  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  This  is  called  the 
plain  of  Surghaya,  from  the  village  of  that  name  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  is  the  village  'Ain  Hawar,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tant from  Zebedany.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a 
fine  fountain ;  the  stream  from  which  flows  down  Wady  Zebe- 
dany to  the  lower  plain.  At  Surghaya,  forty-five  minutes  from 
'Ain  Hawar,  is  another  fountain ;  and  its  stream  flows  N.  N.  W. 
down  Wady  Haura,  and  helps  to  form  the  stream  of  Wady 
Yahfufeh,  which  enters  the  BGka'a  at  the  village  of  that  name. 
Down  this  valley  passes  a  main  road  from  Zebedany  to  Ba'al- 
bek,  which  indeed  we  afterwards  struck  at  Neby  Shit.  Another 
road  leads  across  the  western  mountain  from  Zebedany  to 
Zahleh. 

The  stream  from  'Ain  Hawar,  called  also  Nahr  Zebedany,  is 
exhausted  in  summer  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  for  Ze- 


1  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter. 
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bed&ny  and  its  gardens  ;  while  in  winter  it  flows  on  through  the 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Barada.  Below  Zebedany  also,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  plain,  are  three  smaller  fountains.  The 
first  is  'Ain  Funduk,  about  half  an  hour  S.  8.  E.  of  the  village, 
with  a  ruined  Khan  ;  then,  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
follow  'Ain  S&lih  and  'Ain  el-Haddfid.  Their  rivulets  flow  into 
the  plain,  and  render  portions  of  it  marshy. 

The  general  direction  of  the  lofty  mountain  range  above 
Blud&n,  being  strictly  the  backbone  of  Anti-Lebanon,  from  the 
Barada  northward,  is  about  N.  N.  E.  That  of  the  less  lofty  but 
desolate  range  on  the  west  of  the  plain  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
latter  becomes  lower  and  lower  towards  the  north,  and  finally 
sinks  down  and  terminates,  as  we  shall  see,  at  Neby  Shit.  From 
the  spot  where  we  stood,  the  direction  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Barada  was  nearest  N.  W.  by  W. 

I  would  gladly  have  turned  aside  to  visit  Bludan,  which  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  missionaries  at  Damascus  have 
made  their  summer  residence.  It  lies  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea,1  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Zebed&ny ; 
being  perhaps  the  highest  village  in  Anti-Lebanon.  It  possesses 
fine  fountains ;  and  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees  of  every  kind.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect 
enchanting.  But  a  visit  there  would  have  cost  a  day  ;  and  my 
time  was  limited. 

We  now,  at  6.55,  turned  down  into  the  plain,  in  order  to 
cross  over  to  the  great  fountain.  Mr  Robson  had  once  crossed 
not  far  above  without  difficulty.  But  we  soon  got  entangled 
among  ditches  and  small  channels  of  water,  coming  from  the 
fountains  on  the  east  of  the  plain.  We  crossed  one  or  two  with 
some  trouble  ;  and  then  were  compelled  to  turn  back.  A  man 
tending  cattle  aided  us  in  this,  and  afterwards  became  our  guide 
across  the  plain.  We  passed  up  on  the  east  of  the  two  lower 
fountains;  and,  ten  minutes  before  reaching  'Ain  el-Funduk, 
turned  again  westward,  crossed  its  brisk  streamlet,  and  at  8.15 
struck  a  well  travelled  path  leading  S.  S.  W.  through  the  plain 
towards  the  fountain  of  the  Barada.  At  the  point  where  we 
entered  this  road,  we  were  about  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Zebedany  ;  having  lost  about  half  an  hour  in  our  detour.  Our 
path  carried  us  on  the  west  of  all  the  marshy  part  of  the  plain. 
We  crossed  indeed  several  channels,  mostly  on  bridges;  but 
had  no  further  trouble.  There  was  only  one  channel  which 
seemed  a  prominent  one  ;  this  had  now  some  water,  but  was  not 

1  Or  more  exactly  4842  Engl.  feet.  Ze«  the  sea.  This  result,  aa  compared  with 
beduny,  according  to  Ruuegger  (I.  p.  721)  Mr  Porter's  altitudes  of  Blud&a  and  'Ain 
u  4024  Paris  feet,  or  4292  EugL  above   Barada,  would  seem  too  large. 
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large.  We  supposed  it  to  be  the  bed  of  tbe  stream  from  Zebe- 
d&ny.  We  came  at  8.45  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada,  here 
running  east,  at  its  northernmost  point,  opposite  to  a  low  mound 
with  a  few  trees  and  some  ruined  walls.  This  is  called  Bustan 
el-' Arab,  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  Haush  el- Arab,  a  small 
village  on  the  hills  further  south.  Hence  we  followed  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  about  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
its  upper  fountain. 

The  fountain  and  head  of  the  river  form  a  small  lake,  perhaps 
three  hundred  yards  long  by  one  hundred  broad.  It  is  shallow 
and  marshy,  apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep  ; 
though  in  some  spots  the  depth  is  said  to  be  great.  It  is  full 
of  reeds,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The 
water  is  nowhere  seen  to  boil  up  along  the  surface  ;  but  at  the 
western  end  there  are  many  small  springs  along  the  brink.  The 
river  runs  off  at  first  E.  by  N.  till  beyond  the  Bustan  ;  and  then 
sweeps  around  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plain.  The  stream  is 
here  large  and  deep  ;  contrasting  strongly  with  its  appearance  as 
it  rushes  along  its  rocky  bed  in  the  chasms  further  down  the 
mountain.  The  fountain  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  western 
ridge  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  before  described.  It 
is  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies,  at  the 
most,  an  hour  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  first  left  the  Damas- 
cus road  ;  so  that  we  lost  a  full  hour  in  finding  (or  rather  losing) 
our  way  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

We  left  the  fountain  at  9.15,  going  S.  S.  W.  parallel  to  the 
western  mountain.  The  path  led  over  the  rough  low  spurs  and 
hills,  which  fill  up  the  space  south  of  the  broad  plain  of  Zebe- 
dany  and  west  of  its  lower  arm.  Rising  gradually  we  came 
at  10.05  to  Batruny,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  western  ridge. 
It  overlooks  a  not  unfertile  oblong  basin  towards  the  east  and 
south ;  in  the  southern  part  of  which  it  has  its  enclosures  of 
vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  We  kept  on,  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  for  half  an  hour  longer ;  and  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  lofty  spur,  thrown  off  eastwards  from 
the  western  mountain,  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  el-Korn,  and 
forming  on  this  side  an  angle  with  the  mountain  quite  to  its  top. 
Along  the  northern  slope  of  this  spur  ascends  the  road,  which 
crosses  the  Barada  just  below  our  last  night's  encampment,  and 
goes  to  join  the  road  to  Beirut.  We  fell  into  this  road  ; 1  and 
ascended  by  it  westwards  along  the  spur.  At  11  o'clock  we 
came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  high  western  ridge ;  and  had  a 
wide  view  towards  both  the  east  and  the  west.* 

1  Bearings  at  10.40:  Zebodany  N.  E.      *  Bearings  at  11 :  Chasm  of  the  S6k  E. 
by  N.    Chasm  of  the  Sfik  E.  S.  E.   Jebel   by  S.    Chasm  at  SaUhSyeh  E.  &  E. 
esh-Sheikh  S.  S.  W. 
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Looking  back,  we  had  in  the  northeast  the  sweet  vale  of 
Zebedany  with  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Bludan  range  beyond. 
Towards  the  east  was  the  broad  mountainous  region  through 
which  the  Barada  breaks  its  way  to  the  Sahra.  We  had  yester- 
day seen  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  which  runs  from 
Bessima  to  'Ain  Sahib  and  Menln.  We  now  saw  its  western 
face,  crested  like  its  eastern  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  ;  and  higher 
towards  the  northeast  than  it  is  at  the  Barada.  The  top  is  a 
rough  and  elevated  plateau  of  almost  a  triangular  form.  West 
of  this  is  another  ridge,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  valley, 
which  runs  up  from  the  Barada  near  Fijeh,  by  the  village  Elry, 
to  the  west  end  of  Wady  Helbdn.  This  ridge  becomes  more 
elevated  towards  the  north  ;  and  about  three  hours  north  of  the 
Barada  forms  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  that  portion  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Next  follows  Wady  Hureiry,  separating  this  middle 
range  from  that  which  borders  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  with  the 
high  summits  north  of  Bludan. 

In  the  south,  the  view  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  same 
plateau,  around  Deir  el-'Ashfiyir,  was  obstructed  by  the  high 
broken  ground  along  Wady  el-Ktlrn,  included  between  the  spur 
by  which  we  had  just  ascended,  and  the  lower  ridge  lying  along 
atx>ve  Khan  Meithelun. 

Before  us  also  we  now  had  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  in  the  S.  S.  W. 
and  likewise  portions  of  Lebanon,  including  Jebel  Keniseh  and 
the  road  from  Damascus,  which  passes  near  it ;  these  latter 
being  seen  over  the  top  of  another  and  lower  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  still  before  us.  This  latter  encloses  the  basin  or  plain 
called  Sahil  Judeideh,  which  now  lay  far  below  at  our  feet,  Its 
southern  extremity  was  not  far  distant  on  our  left.  In  its  south- 
eastern quarter,  perhaps  a  mile  from  us,  was  seen  the  entrance  to 
Wady  el-KOrn,  by  which  it  is  drained.  Through  this  valley 
comes  up  the  main  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirut,  by  Dimas  ; 
and,  crossing  the  plain  obliquely  about  N.  N.  W.  it  enters  Wady 
Za'rir  and  descends  to  the  Bilka'a.  This  road  on  leaving  the 
fountain  and  Khan  Meithelun  immediately  ascends  the  hill  on 
the  right ;  and  following  up  a  shallow  Wady  reaches  in  forty 
minutes  the  right  bank  of  a  deep  Wady,  coming  down  from  nea  • 
Y  On  tab  and  Helwa,  and  called  by  Burckhardt  Wady  Helwa  ; 
the  village  of  SOrgMya  bearing  from  that  point  N.  36°  E.  At 
the  same  point  Wady  Helwa  is  joined  by  Wady  el-Kflrn  ;  and 
the  united  valley  runs  to  the  Barada  just  above  the  Suk.a  The 
sides  of  Wady  el-Kflrn  are  high,  and  in  many  parts  precipitous 
mountains,  with  many  projecting  rocks,  some  caverns,  and  an 
abundance  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes.    Being  thus  wild  and 


1  Trav.  p.  20& 


1  See  above,  p.  484. 
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entirely  uninhabited,  it  is  a  noted  rendezvous  for  banditti,  when- 
ever the  country  is  disturbed.  From  its  junction  with  Wady 
Helwa  to  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  valley  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  Zebedany.1  From  the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  Helwa  is 
visible,  beyond  the  basin  of  Judeideh,  bearing  S.  63°  W.  distant 
about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  This  mountain  range  is 
cleft  to  its  base  by  Wady  el-KQrn  ;  but  extends  thence  unbroken 
to  Wady  Yahfufeh,  in  a  direction  about  N.  25°  E.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of 
Sahil  Judeideh  the  western  ridge  unites  with  it ;  and  the  whole 
range  runs  out  and  terminates  at  Neby  Shit.* 

We  now  turned  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  began  to  descend 
very  gradually  about  N.  by  W.  along  under  the  western  brow  of 
the  ridge  we  had  just  crossed*  After  ten  minutes  we  had  splen- 
did views  of  Jebel  SGnnin  and  the  mountain  above  the  cedars, 
both  of  them  resplendent  with  their  crowns  of  snow.  The 
descent  continued  gradual.  At  11.30  we  reached  a  small 
level  plateau,  half  way  down,  with  a  low  ridge  between  it  and 
the  plain.  Through  this  ridge  a  Wady  breaks  steeply  to  the 
plain  below  ;  this  we  followed  down  northwest,  and  came  at 
11.45  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plain.  Back  of  this  ridge, 
towards  the  northeastern  part  of  the  plain,  on  the  side  of  the 
eastern  mountain,  is  the  small  village  of  Kufeir  Yabus  ;  which, 
however,  we  did  not  notice.3  Crossing  the  plain  obliquely  N.  N. 
W.  we  fell  into  the  Damascus  and  Beirut  road  at  12.05,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Za'rir. 

This  is  a  singular  plain.  Its  length  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Zebedany,  perhaps  two  and  a  quarter  hours  ;  its  breadth 
not  usually  more  than  half  an  hour.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  8.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebedany  ; 
but  further  south.  It  is  of  course  higher  than  that  plain  ;  being 
drained  by  the  long  route  of  Wady  el-Kurn  to  the  Barada  just 
below  the  foot  of  the  latter  plain.  It  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  basin  of  Kefr  Kuk  ;  that  is,  both  lie  west  of  all  the  higher 
ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  in  nearly  the  same  line  with  these 
ridges.    They  are  separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  high  table  land. 

1  This  description  of  the  road  up  Wady  Jan.  1854,  pp.  41-44.— -The  Rev.  W.  M. 

cl-Ktirn  is  from  the  manuscript  journal  of  Thomson,  in  passing  from  *Anjar  to  Zebe- 

Dr  E.  Smith  in  1844.  dany  in  1848,  crossed  this  ridge  much  ftir- 

•  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter  crossed  the  ther  north,  and  descended  directly  to  Zebe- 

mountaiu  at  this  place  in  1852,  on  his  way  diny ;  Bihlioth.  Sac  Nov.  1848,  p.  762. 
from  Blud&n  to  the  summit  of  Hcrmon.       *  From  a  point  on  the  Beirut  road,  half 

His  road  led  from  here  Bouthwest,  descend-  way  between  the  entrance  of  Wady  el- 

ing  and  passing  the  entrance  of  Wady  el-  Kurn  and  Wady  Za'rir,  the  village  of  Ku- 

Kiirn,  and  then  ascending,  and  crossing  foir  Yabus  bears  N.  25°  E.    Ms.  Jouru 

the  high  plateau  near  Mezra'at  ed-Deir  of  Dr  E.  Smith, 
und  Yuntah  to  Kcfr  Kuk.  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
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The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  drained  eastwards  to  the  Barada  ;  while 
the  basin  of  Kefir  Kuk  is  without  an  outlet,  and  is  a  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  fountain  of  the  Barada. 

The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  a  desert  tract.  There  are  a  few 
bushes  and  stunted  trees  around  the  opening  of  Wady  el-Kurn 
and  on  other  portions  of  its  sides  ;  and  there  is  probably  some 
tillage  and  perhaps  water  at  Kufeir  Yabus,  which  we  did  not  see. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  plain  has  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub, 
nor  a  drop  of  living  water  ;  nor  is  there  a  human  habitation  on 
it  or  its  borders.  It  is  untilled  and  wholly  desert ;  except  the 
tufts  of  thistles  and  furze  thinly  scattered  over  it.  And  all  this 
too,  just  midway  between  the  plateau  of  Zebedany  and  the 
Buka'a,  two  of  the  most  luxuriantly  fertile  plains  in  the  world. 
Those  plains  are  well  watered,  while  this  tract  is  without  water. 

We  were  now,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  water-shed  between  the 
plain  of  Damascus  and  the  Buka'a.  The  ridges  and  plateaus 
lying  east  of  us,  in  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Barada, 
were  the  following  :  Jebel  Kasyun  ;  the  plateau  of  the  Sahra  ; 
the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to  Menin  ;  the  valley  running 
up  by  Efry  ;  the  ridge  west  of  this  valley  ;  Wady  Hureiry  ;  the 
lofty  Bludan  range  ;  the  plateau  of  Zebedany  ;  the  western  ridge 
or  Jebel  Zebedany ;  Sahil  Judeideh.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  Buka'a  there  now  remained  only  the  low  ridge  before  us. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  Wady  Za'rir  we  ascended  very  gently 
northwest  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  came  at  12.20  to  the  water- 
shed, where  the  valley  begins  to  descend  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction. 
The  same  name  continues  for  twenty  minutes  longer.  At  12.40 
we  passed  a  large  tree,  where  the  name  changes  to  Wady  Harir. 
This  valley  winds  a  good  deal ;  but  has  a  general  course  north- 
west, until  it  enters  the  margin  of  the  Bflka'a,  at  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  quite  narrow,  the  bottom  being  little  more 
than  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent.  The  descent  is  very  consider- 
able, but  is  nowhere  steep.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  hills 
neither  very  high  nor  precipitous.  There  is  no  cultivation  in  it 
whatever  ;  but  the  hills  on  each  side  are  clothed  with  bushes  and 
stunted  trees,  chiefly  oak,  and  a  species  of  tree  which  bears  a 
berry  resembling  a  haw,  but  longer,  and  called  Za'rur.  It  is 
from  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  the  eastern  or  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  that  it  is  there  for  thirty-five  minutes  called  Wady 
Za'rir.  We  came  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  at  1.30 ;  the 
whole  distance  from  the  plain  of  Judeideh  being  therefore 
nearest  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  valley  furnishes  a  very  con- 
venient road  through  this  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  as  Wady  el- 
Kurn  also  does  through  the  ridge  next  east. 1 

1  In  1848,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thornton  Zebedany;  see  Biblioth.  Sac  Nov.  1848, 
passed  by  a  direct  route  from  'Anjar  to   p.  762.     He  ascended  by  Wady  'Anjiur, 
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At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Hartr  is  a  small  Khan  for  travellers, 
a  miserable  and  filthy  hole.  We  stopped  here  for  lunch  ;  and  I 
was  too  much  exhausted  not  to  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  for 
rest,  even  in  such  a  place. 

We  were  not  yet  in  the  plain  of  the  Btika'a  itself.  Before 
us  was  a  line  of  elevated  hills,  beginning  a  little  further  on  our 
right,  and  stretching  far  to  the  south,  parallel  with  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  not  far  distant  from  its  base.  Between  the  two  is 
a  narrow  plain  or  valley,  higher  than  the  Bnka'a  ;  it  here  slopes 
down  northwards,  and  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  broad. 
This  is  the  line  of  hills  and  intervening  valley,  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  as  extending  northwards  from  Wady  et-Teim,  and 
forming  indeed  a  continuation  of  that  valley.1  Mejdel  'Anjar 
was  now  in  sight  opposite  to  us  ;  and  on  one  of  the  loftiest  hills, 
an  hour  and  a  half  further  south,  is  situated  Sult&n  Ya'kob. 
The  line  of  hills  is  interrupted  only  by  Wady  Faluj,  half  an 
hour  south  of  that  village. — Towards  the  north  the  range  sinks 
down  gradually  by  low  hills  to  the  plain.  On  the  northernmost 
of  the  higher  hills  stands  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  fronting  towards 
the  N.  N.  E.  Mejdel  itself  lies  in  the  deep  notch  or  saddle 
between  that  hill  and  the  one  next  south  ;  the  village,  with  its 
minaret,  looking  mainly  towards  the  east.* 

Leaving  the  Kh&n  at  2.35,  we  crossed  the  narrow  valley,  and 
came  in  twenty  minutes  to  Mejdel.  Here,  as  we  were  passing  up 
through  the  village,  the  dogs  made  an  assault  upon  Jirjis*  mule. 
This  set  the  mule  to  kicking,  and  the  dogs  to  howling  ;  threw 
off  Jirjis  ;  and  sent  the  mule  racing  and  kicking  into  the  fields. 
Order  was  at  length  restored,  without  much  damage  to  man, 
mule,  or  dogs.  Mejdel  is  a  large  and  apparently  thriving  vil- 
lage. Many  of  the  dwellings  had  the  courts  and  adjacent  side 
of  the  house  whitewashed  ;  and  were  altogether  neater  than  I 
had  elsewhere  seen  in  the  villages.  The  minaret  is  an  old 
square  tower  of  better  appearance  and  architecture  than  usual 
This,  with  a  cornice  carried  around  it  high  up,  led  me  to 
suppose,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  earlier  date  than  Islam  itself. 
Mejdel  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  as  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek 
to  Wady  et-Teim.' — We  ascended  to  the  temple  from  the 
south,  and  reached  it  in  ten  minutes  from  the  village. 

The  position  of  this  temple  is  very  striking.  The  great  val- 
ley is  here  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  from  mountain  to  moun- 

twenty-five  minutes  south  of  Neba*  'Anjar.  dar,  which  is  described  as  desert,  probably 
After  two  hours  he  passed  a  watershed  runs  into  the  Sahfl  ;  since  it  is  said  to  be 
iuto  Wady  M.idar ;  up  which  valley  be    drained  to  Wady  el-Kurn. 


it  is  a  pass  leading  directly  over  to  Zebe-       *  Bearings  from  the  Khan :  Mejdel  W. 
dany.    This  route  would  seem  to  lie  north    N.  W.    The  temple  N.  W.  by  W. 
of  the  Sahil  Judeideb ;  but  the  Wady  Mu-      *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  20. 


rode  for  two  honrs  more.    At  the  head  of 
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tain  ;  and  its  direction  is  in  general  about  from  S.  W.  by  8.  to 
N.  E.  by  N.  Placed  upon  this  northernmost  high  point  of  the 
long  line  of  hills  extending  from  Wady  et-Teim,  the  temple 
looks  northwards  along  the  magnificent  vista  of  the  BGka'a, 
carpeted  with  verdure  and  beauty,  and  shut  in  on  the  right  by 
the  lofty  wall  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  still 
loftier  snow-capt  ridges  of  Lebanon  itself. 

The  body  of  the  temple,  so  far  as  we  could  fix  the  northern 
end,  measures  eighty- two  feet  long  by  forty-six  feet  wide.  It 
had  a  portico  with  several  columns  towards  the  north.  These 
are  all  displaced  and  prostrate  in  utter  ruin ;  though  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  again  laid  confusedly  together  for  some  pur- 
pose. 1  The  diameter  of  the  columns  at  the  base  is  four  feet ;  and 
higher  up,  three  feet  nine  inches.  Immense  Doric  capitals  lie  scat- 
tered among  them,  as  also  fragments  of  the  sculptured  pediment. 
On  the  east  side  the  top  courses  of  the  wall  are  gone  ;  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stones  is  eaten  away  by  the  weather.  Here, 
in  the  fourth  course  from  the  bottom,  we  measured  two  stones, 
each  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  high  ;  and 
we  afterwards  found  one  of  like  dimensions  in  the  western  wall 
At  the  southern  end  also  the  lower  courses  are  much  worn  away 
by  the  weather  ;  and  in  the  upper  courses  the  stones  are  smaller 
and  are  bevelled.  The  western  wall  is  the  most  perfect ;  the 
stones  being  here  well  preserved  and  finely  bevelled.  The  bevel 
is  the  same  as  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  a  little  deeper ;  it  is  well 
cut  and  entire.  On  the  west  side  too  are  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ornament,  which  I  here  noticed  for  the  first  time ;  namely,  a 
narrow  projection  or  belt  along  the  whole  side,  both  near  the 
bottom  and  again  half  way  up.  At  the  southwest  corner  is  the 
appearance  of  a  square  pilaster ;  but  so  much  worn  by  the 
weather  as  to  be  doubtful. 

The  grand  portal,  within  the  portico,  was  fourteen  feet  six 
inches  broad,  with  sculptured  side-posts,  each  twenty-four  feet 
high  by  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  three  inches  thick.  On  each 
side  of  it  is  a  smaller  door-way.  The  sides  of  the  interior  were 
originally  decorated  with  half  columns,  with  two  niches  one  above 
the  other  between  ;  that  is  alternately  niches  and  a  column. 
These  are  much  dilapidated.  In  one  corner  next  the  portico  is 
the  fragment  of  a  double  fluted  column  of  rose  coloured  lime- 
stone.8 The  interior  measures  nearest  sixty  feet  in  its  whole 
length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth  ;  the  altar  at  the  south  end 
occupying  twelve  and  a  half  feet.    Before  it  there  seems  to  have 

1  Possibly  at  some  time  or  other  as  a  *  There  are  similar  columns  in  the  lesser 

Muslim  fort ;  though  there  is  now  no  ap-  temple  at  Ba'albck,  as  we  saw  a  few  days 

pearance  that  the  temple  was  ever  put  to  afterwards, 
such  a  use. 
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been  a  partition.  The  inside  courses  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
consist  of  four  stones  on  each  side  ;  the  two  largest  of  which  in 
each  wall  we  found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  long  by  five  feet  eight 
inches  high.  These  correspond  to  the  fourth  outside  course  in 
the  eastern  wall,  and  the  third  in  the  western. 

The  height  of  the  temple  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  to  the 
cornice  ;  a  portion  of  which  remains.  On  the  west  side  there  are 
eleven  courses  of  stones,  none  of  them  less  than  three  feet  thick, 
and  some  of  them  much  more. 

This  antique  temple,  next  to  the  lesser  one  at  Ba'albek,  is 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  ruin  in  or  near  the  great  valley. 
It  is  simple,  massive,  and  beautiful ;  and  obviously  of  a  severer 
and  earlier  type  than  any  we  had  seen,  and  also  than  those  of 
Ba'albek.  Yet  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  his- 
tory. Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  indeed  near  at  hand  ;  yet  the 
writers  who  speak  of  that  city,  make  no  mention  of  the  neigh- 
bouring temple.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  structure  has  been  recognised  as  an  an- 
cient temple  ;  although  overlooking  for  centuries,  and  that  quito 
near  at  hand,  the  great  road  between  Damascus  and  Beinlt. 
No  early  traveller  mentions  it.1  Seetzen  in  1805  visited  and 
described  it ;  but  his  journal  has  lain  unknown  until  the  present 
time.9  Burckhardt  was  twice  in  the  vicinity,  at  'Anjar  and  near 
Mejdel,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  it.8  As  late  as  A.  D.  1844  it  is 
still  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  a  castle  or  a  tower.4  I  find  it 
first  noticed  as  an  antique  temple  in  A.  D.  1847.5 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  south  of  Mejdel  on  the 
western  base  of  the  same  line  of  hills,  is  the  village  of  Zekweh 
(or  Dhekweh),  with  the  ruin  of  another  smaller  ancient  temple. 
The  interior  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  length  by  nineteen  in 
width.  The  porch  is  five  feet  deep  and  the  walls  two  feet  thick. 
The  columns  are  plain,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  Sarcophagi 
and  large  stones  from  ancient  buildings  are  scattered  around  ; 
and  there  are  excavated  tombs  in  the  side  of  the  hill.6 

From  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  besides  the  glorious  prospect  up 
the  long  vista  of  the  Bttka'a,  with  the  snowy  summits  of  Keniseh 

1  Not  even  Abulfeda,  who  has  a  notice  foundations Mittel  Syrien  und  Damasc. 

of  Mejdel ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler  p.  20.  Wien  1858. 

*  Seetzen,  Rciaen,  Berlin  1864,  I  p.  *  E.  G.  Schulz  passed  this  way  in  1847, 

268.  with  Philip  Wolfe.    The  latter  speaks  of 

"  Trav.  pp.  8,  31.  this  structure  as  "  the  ruins  of  a  heathen 

4  I)r  Hogg  in  1833  mentions  it  as  "  a  temple ;"  Reise  ins  Gelobte  Land,  p.  Ib7. 

large  castellated  building  ;w  Visit  etc.  II.  They  did  not  visit  it. 

p.  bT>.  Dr  E.  Smith  in  1844  speaks  of  Mej*  •  Dr  De  Forest  in  Journ.  of  Am.  Orien- 

del  'Anjar  as  perhaps  a  third  of  a  mile  tal  Soo.  VoL  Ili.  p.  363.    Dr  I)e  Forest 

distaut  from  the  road,  "  with  the  ruined  had  already  visited  this  ruin,  as  well  »s 

tower  on  the  hill  buck  of  it."    So  late  as  that  at  Mejdel ;  and  also  the  less  impor- 

1  S">1,  Kremer  mentions  these  ruins  as  those  tant  remains  not  far  from  Hummarah  aad 

of  "  a  chapel,  prohably  resting  on  ancient  'Aithy ;  ibid  pp.  361,  362. 
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and  SGnnin  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  and  the  glittering  heights 
ahove  the  cedars  in  the  distance,  there  were  other  matters  of 
interest  close  around  ub.  Below  us  in  the  northeast  were  the  ruins 
of  'Anjar,  and  the  great  fountain  heyoncl1  From  the  latter  a 
large  stream  flowed  off  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  swept  round 
southwest  to  join  the  Llt&ny.  The  range  of  hills  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  sinks  down  into  a  line  of  low  Tells ;  on  and 
around  the  northernmost  of  which  lies  the  village  of  Neby  Za'ur 
with  a  conspicuous  Wely.8  The  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirut 
is  seen  issuing  from  Wady  Harir  and  passing  obliquely  across 
the  plain  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  It  reaches  the  bridge  over  the 
stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  from 
Wady  Harlr.  This  bridge  is  called  Dar  Zeinun  from  an  adja- 
cent village  ;  and  the  river  is  already  too  deep  to  be  forded.9 
The  road  then  leaves  BOrr  Elias  on  the  right ;  and  after  forty 
minutes  from  the  said  bridge,  and  ten  minutes  beyond  el-Merj,  the 
Litany  is  crossed  by  a  low  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  water  is 
deep  and  of  a  clayey  colour.  The  road  begins  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, passing  through  the  village  of  Mekseh  on  the  first  ascent, 
an  hour  from  the  bridge  of  the  Litany.  Ten  minutes  further 
up,  the  road  from  Zahleh  comes  in  ;  and  twenty  minutes  above 
the  junction  is  the  Khan  el-Mureijat.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  further  south,  is  the  large  village  Ktibb  Elias ;  and 
ten  minutes  above  it  is  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  celebrated  Druze  chieftain,  Fakhr  ed-Din. 
A  rough  path  up  the  mountain  leads  in  forty  minutes  from  the 
castle  to  Shukif  eth-Thaur,  a  spot  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a 
bull,  which  is  cut  on  the  north  side  of  a  detached  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  rugged  precipice.  The  figure  is  five  feet  high,  and  the 
body  eight  feet  long.  From  this  point,  a  further  ascent  of  forty 
minutes  brings  the  traveller  into  the  usual  Beirut  road  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain.4 

Returning  from  the  temple  to  Mejdel,  we  left  at  4.20  for 
'Anjar.  After  twenty-five  minutes  we  crossed  the  Damascus 
and  Beirut  road  ;  and  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  ruins  of  'Anjar. 
They  lie  upon  a  slope,  where  the  high  narrow  plain  sinks  down 

1  Bearings  from  the  temple  of  Mejdel :  346°.  Jeditheh321\  Mekseh  813°.  Khan 

Mejdel  S.    Khan  at  mouth  of  Wady  Hartr  el-Mujeirat  308°.    Kubb  Elias  303°.  el- 

S.  E.  by  E.  'Anjar,  ruin,  N.  50'  E.  Neba'  Merj  288  .    Estubl  '259°.    Mejdel  19V. 

•Anjar  N.  G5~  E.  Neby  Za'ur  151°.  DAr  Zeinun  144°.  'Anjar, 

»  This  Wely  is  said  to  be  built  out  of  the  ruin,  113. 

ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  sarcophagi  *  Dr  De  Forest  in  Journ.  of  the  Am. 

and  otticr  remains  round  about ;  6o  H.  Orient   Soc.  III.  pp.  305,  806. — Dr  De 

Guy's  Relation,  II.  pp.  83,  84.    Ritter  Forest  descended  from  the  temple  of  Mej- 

Erdk.  XVII.  p.  182.  del  towards  the  west  and  caroe  in  an  hour 

*  W.  M.  Thomson  in   Biblioth.  Sac.  to  the  Litany,  by  the  village  of  Katubl ; 

1848,  p.  760. —From  this  bridge,  in  1844,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  more  to  Kubb 

Dr  Smith  took  the  following  bearings :  Elias. 
Muallakah  beyond  Zahleh  6  .    Burr  Eliua 
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rapidly  northwards  to  the  lower  alluvial  tract  along  the  river 
from  Neba'  'Anjar.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers  of  a  fortified  city  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  large  citadeL 
I  to  form  is  nearly  a  square  with  eight  or  nine  towers  on  each 
side.  The  wall  was  built  externally  of  hewn  stones,  some  of 
them  large,  and  all  well  dressed.1  They  are  now  mostly  fallen 
down  ;  and  the  ruins  of  wall  and  towers  still  mark  the  former 
line.  We  measured  the  wall  on  the  north,  which  is  the  shorter 
side.  The  length  is  nearest  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  yards, 
or  somewhat  less  than  one  fifth  of  a  mile.  The  longer  side  we 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  no  remains  of 
buildings  within  the  enclosure,  except  slight  foundations  ;  among 
which  we  stumbled  upon  three  columns,  and  there  may  be  more. 
The  dwellings  were  probably  built  of  small  broken  stones,  as  at 
the  present  day ;  and  many  such  stones  are  scattered  around. 
The  fortification  would  afford  room  for  a  large  population  ;  and  a 
still  larger  number  mav  have  dwelt  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
whole  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  citadel  of  Banias  ;  though  this 
at  'Anjar  covers  a  larger  extent  of  ground,  and  its  towers  perhaps 
were  less  massive. — The  place  had  its  supply  of  water  from  the 
great  fountain  fifteen  minutes  distant ;  the  waters  of  which  were 
probably  elevated  in  a  high  reservoir,  and  so  conducted  to  the 
town  and  fortress. 

In  the  history  of  the  -crusaders  we  read,  that  in  the  summer 
of  A.  D.  1176,  while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  king  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  expedition  from  Sidon 
into  the  Buka'a.  Crossing  mount  Lebanon,  he  came  to  a  place 
situated  in  a  fertile  tract  with  abundant  fountains,  called  Mes- 
saara  (Meshghorah)  ;  thence  descended  to  the  valley  Bacar  (el- 
Buk&'a),  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  was  held  to 
be  the  ancient  Iturea.  In  this  plain  they  came  to  a  place,  the 
modern  name  of  which  was  Amegarra,  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  exhibiting  in  its  edifices  many  tokens  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  Some  held  it  to  be  Palmyra  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  it  was  'Anjar,  or  as  the  Arabs  then  wrote  it,  'Ain 
el-jQrr.  Here  the  crusaders  plundered  and  burned  at  their 
leisure  ;  the  inhabitants  having  all  fled  to  the  mountains.* 

'Anjar  is  mentioned  likewise  by  Abulfeda  in  connection  with 
the  fountain.  He  writes  the  name  'Ain  el-Jorr  ;  from  which  in 
popular  usage  has  come  the  form  'Anjar.  He  says  there  are 
here  "great  ruins  of  stones."'    Yet  although  the  ruins  lie 

1  According  to  Burckhardt,  the  wall  'Ain  el-Jflrr  there  are  great  ruins  of  stonc*. 

was  twelve  feet  thick ;  Trav.  p.  8. — Mr  It  is  situated  a  long  day's  journey  to  Uw 

Thomson  gives  the  number  of  towers  at  south  of  Ba'albek.    Near  it  is  a  village 

thirty-two;  BibHoth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  761.  called  el-Mejdel ;  aod  it  lies  on  the  road 

1  WilL  Tyr.  21.  11.    Tuch  in  Zeitscbr.  leading  from  Ba'albek  to  Wady  ot-Teim. 

d.  morgonl.  Ges.  IV.  p.  512.  Bitter  XVII.  From  'Ain  el-Jurr  springs  a  great  river, 

p.  226.  that  runs  into  the  Buka'a."    Couip.  p.  iW. 

1  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhlcr,  p.  20 :  "  At 
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within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  great  Beirut  and  Damascus  road, 
and  in  full  view,  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  were  the  first  travel- 
lers to  visit  and  describe  them  ;  and  very  few  have  done  it  since.1 

As  early  as  December,  1847,  I  was  led  conjecturally  to  con- 
nect these  remains  with  the  ancient  Clialcis  under  Lebanon, 
mentioned  by  Josephus.*  The  historian  relates  that  Pompey 
marching  southwards  from  his  winter-quarters,  probably  at  or 
near  Antioch,  about  B.  C.  63,  demolished  the  citadel  that  was 
at  Apamea  on  the  Orontes  (now  Kul'at  el-Mudik)  ;  passed 
through  the  cities  Heliopolis  (Ba'albek)  and  Chalets  ;  and,  cross- 
ing the  mountain  which  shuts  in  Coelesyria,  proceeded  from 
Pella  to  Damascus."  Of  this  Chalcis,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
naeus,  already  mentioned  above  under  Abila,  was  then  lord.4 
Strabo  likewise  speaks  of  Chalcis  in  connection  with  Heliopolis, 
as  subject  to  the  same  Ptolemy.6  This  Ptolemy  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  earlier  Lysanias  ;  whose  possessions,  after  his 
murder  by  Antony,  were  farmed  by  Zenodorus,  as  already 
related.*  Many  years  later,  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  51,  bestowed  Chalcis  on  Herod,  a  brother 
of  the  elder  [Herod]  Agrippa  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  gave  him 
also  the  oversight  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  priests.7  After  his  death,  about  A.  D.  48, 
Chalcis  went  to  his  nephew,  the  younger  Agrippa,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Acts.8  He  held  it  during  four  years  ;  and  was  then 
transferred,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  provinces  formerly 
held  by  Philip,  his  father's  uncle,  and  afterwards  by  his  father, 
viz.  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  and  others^  The  further 
fortunes  of  Chalcis  are  unknown. 

The  preceding  notices,  and  especially  the  march  of  Pompey, 
go  to  show,  that  Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  situated  in  the 
Buka'a  south  of  Ba'albek.10  Its  probable  connection  with  Abila 
also  implies  a  position  near  the  passes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  the  strong  fortress  at  'Anjar  as  the 

1  Seetzen,  Reisen  L  p.  262.  Burckhardt  §§  17,  18.  p.  755.    It  is  hence  probable 

p.  8.  Lord  Lindsay  in  1837,  Letters  II.  p.  that  Strabo'a  plain  of  Mursyas  was  the 

875.    W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  Baka'a ;  and  then  the  Chalcis  of  the  latter 

Not.  1848,  p.  7(31.    The  spot  is  also  men-  passage  is  the  same  with  the  preceding, 

tioned  in  Dr  Smith's  manuscript  Journal,  *  Sec  above,  p.  483. 

1844;  and  is  merely  named  by  P.  Wolfe  '  Jos.  Antt  19.  5.  1.   ib.  19.  8.  1,  8. 

in  1847,  p.  187.  ib.  20.  1.  3. 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  9.  2,  *  M  rf  Aifrbv  •  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  12. 1.— Acts  25, 13.  c.  26. 


4  See  above,  p.  483. — Joa.  Antt  14.  7.  now  Kinneserin,  a  few  miles  south  of 

4.    B.  J.  1.  9.  2.  Aleppo;  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  117.  Re- 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  10.  p.  753.   Strabo  hero  land  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 

mentions,  that  this  Ptolemy  was  in  posses-  the  two  cities ;  Palasst.  p.  315.  Cellarius 

sion  of  the  plain  Marsyos  and  the  moan-  confounded  them  ;  Notit.  Orb.  II.  pp.  363, 

tainoua  tract  of  the  Itureans ;  comp.  ibid.  364. 


XaW    Antt  14.  7.  4. 
•  Jos.  Antt.  14.  3.  2. 


•  Jos.  Antt.  20.  7.  1. 
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remains  of  the  ancient  Chalets.  Nor  are  there  any  other  like 
remains  in  all  the  valley,  which  can  be  referred  to  it.1 

From  the  ruin  of  'Anjar,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  due  east 
to  the  great  fountain,  Neba'  'Anjar,  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
called  also  sometimes  Birket  'Anjar,  as  rising  in  a  small  reservoir 
or  pool.  Here  we  found  our  tent  already  pitched  some  rods 
below  the  fountain,  on  green  grass,  in  the  meadow-like  tract, 
through  which  the  copious  river  already  cuts  its  way  in  a  deep 
winding  channel.*  The  fountain  is  quite  large  ;  not  as  abun- 
dant indeed  as  those  of  Fijeh  and  Tell  el-K&dy  ;  but  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  that  at  Banias.  It  issues  just  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  but  yet  high  enough  above  the  low  plain  to 
drive  some  half  a  dozen  mills.  The  strata  of  the  mountain  here 
dip  under  the  plain  ;  and  the  water  boils  up  in  its  Birkeh,  which 
is  lined  with  masonry,  just  in  front  of  the  dip.  From  this  pool 
the  river  descends  upon  the  mills,  and  then  rushes  away  to  the 
alluvial  tract  below  ;  where  its  course  at  first  is  W.  N.  W.  The 
water  is  limpid  and  fine.  Ruins  of  walls  and  foundations  of 
large  hewn  stones  are  seen  around  the  pooL  There  may  once, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  temple  here  ;  though,  possibly,  these  may 
be  the  ruins  of  an  elevated  reservoir  for  raising  the  water,  so  as 
to  conduct  it  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  fortress. 

Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  partially 
intermitting  fountain.  Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  people  of 
the  mills,  that  the  water  "  stops  at  certain  periods,  and  resumes 
its  issue  from  under  the  rock  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  day."* 
According  to  Mr  Thomson  "  there  is  at  all  times  a  large  stream 
boiling  up  ;  but  at  irregular  periods  there  is  a  sudden  and  great 
increase  of  water  ;  sometimes  only  once  a  day  ;  while  at  other 
times  the  increase  occurs  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  a  day/'* 
We  also  made  inquiry  ;  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  fountain 
never  wholly  intermits  ;  but  varies  every  few  hours  in  the  quan- 
tity it  sends  forth.  Still,  as  no  traveller  has  personally  observed 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  reports  vary,  the  question  arose  in  my 
inind,  whether,  after  all,  the  occasional  rise  of  water  in  the 
Birkeh  is  perhaps  anything  more,  than  would  naturally  occur 
on  shutting  it  off  suddenly  from  one  or  more  of  the  mills.' 

'  The  sum  of  the  remarks  in  the  text  of  Mejdel  W.  S.  W.    'Anjar,  the  rains,  W. 

may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Zahleh  N.  20'  W.     Neby  Za'ur,  Wely 

for  Feb.  1848,  pp.  90,  91 ;  with  a  further  and  village,  N.  60°  W.  lim.  dist 
reference  to  the  subject  in  the  same  work  for       •  Trav.  p.  9. 

Nov.  1848,  p.  7G1.— Ritter  likewise  main-  4  In  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  pp.  760,  761. 
tains  the  identity  of  'Anjar  with  Chalcis ;  *  So  far  as  I  know,  the  fountain  has 
Erdk.  XVII.  pp.  185-187.  Yet  mistaking  been  described  only  by  Burckhardt  and 
my  language  in  one  place  (p.  761)  for  that  W.  M.  Thomson;  sec  the  two  next  pro- 
of Mr  Thomson,  he  erroneously  ascribes  to  ceding  notes.  Seetzen  mentions  it  briefly ; 
the  latter  the  first  suggestion  of  Chalcis.  Keiseii  I.  p.  263.  Comp.  Hitter,  Erdk. 
s  Bearings  from  Neba'  'Anjar :  Temple  XVII.  p.  181. 
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Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  as  "  a  large 
river  that  runs  into  the  Boka'a."  1  As  he  nowhere  else  alludes 
to  a  river  in  the  Bftka'a,  it  would  seem  that  he  held  this  foun- 
tain to  be  the  head  of  the  Litany,  in  the  Bame  manner  that  ho 
describes  the  Barada  as  springing  from  Fijeh  ;  regarding  not  the 
remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountain  as  the  source  of  the 
river.1  The  stream  from  Neba*  'Anjar,  enlarged  by  the  waters 
of  the  two  lesser  fountains  further  north,  is  usually  much  larger, 
at  the  junction,  than  that  of  the  Litany ;  the  more  northern 
sources  of  which  in  summer  become  exhausted  in  the  plain.8 
Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  the 
river.4 

At  this  place  a  branch  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Buka'a  runs  up  between  the  southern  line  of  hills  and  another 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  begins  further  north  ;  it  reaches  quite  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  thus  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
stream  from  the  fountains.  I  am  not  aware,  that  the  elevation 
of  this  portion  of  the  Bftka'a  has  ever  been  ascertained.  That 
of  Zahleh,  two  and  a  half  hour6  distant,  is  given  by  Dr  De  Forest 
at  three  thousand  and  seventy-one  feet ; 5  by  Russegger  at  three 
thousand  and  ninety-three  English  feet  so  that  at  Neba'  'Anjar 
the  elevation  cannot  well  be  over  three  thousand  feet.  Hence  it 
would  follow,  that  'Ain  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  is 
only  some  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  Neba'  'Anjar  in  the 
Buka'a.  The  level  of  the  Buka'a  rises  gradually  towards  the 
north  almost  to  Lcbweh  ;  and  its  elevation  at  the  water-shed,  as 
compared  with  the  barometrical  measurement  at  Ba'albek, 
cannot  be  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its 
general  character,  therefore,  this  great  valley  is  a  vast  and  lofty 
mountain  cleft,  eight  or  nine  miles  wide  ;  and  the  summits  by 
which  it  is  shut  in,  as  viewed  from  its  plain,  have  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  less  of  altitude,  than  as  seen  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  shores. 

Wednesday,  June  9th. — The  river,  as  it  flowed  by  our  tent, 
was  running  in  a  channel  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  perpendic- 
ular banks ;  and  was  not  easily  fordable.  In  order  to  proceed 
northwards  we  returned  to  the  mills,  and  there  forded  the 
stream,  which  was  rushing  down  in  several  channels.  Leaving 
the  mills  at  6.35,  we  kept  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and 

1  Tab.  Syr.  pi  20.  See  above,  p.  496,  n.3.  *  So  Dr  Smith,  BibL  Res.  1st  edit  III. 

*  For  this  principle,  as  applied  In  the  App.  p.  143. 

case  of  the  Barada,  see  above,  p.  477 ;  *  M#<.  Letter. 

also  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  412,  413  •  Russegger**  specification  is  2900  Paris 

eq.    Comp.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  1*0.  feet;  Trav.  I.  p.  697.— Russegger's  result* 

'  Burckhardt  describes  the  stream  from  with  the  barometer,  as  compared  with 

'Anjar,  in  September,  as  hiiving  "  more  those  of  Mr  Porter  with  the  aneroid,  seem 

than  triple  the  volume  of  water  of  tha  U-  to  be  a  hundred  feet  or  more  greater ;  see 

tuny  ;*  p.  8.    So  too  Mr  Robsou's  Notes,  above,  p.  453,  n.  5. 
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came  at  6.55  to  Neba'  Shemsin,  the  other  chief  fountain  in  this 
region.  This,  though  not  more  than  one  third  as  large  as  Neba* 
'Anjar,  is  yet  a  fine  fountain.  It  bursts  forth  under  strata  of 
rocks,  which  dip  under  the  plain  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  more  ; 
and  flows  off  into  the  low  alluvial  tract  to  join  the  stream  from 
'Anjar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fountain  are  the  square  foun- 
dations of  some  rude  modern  structure.  About  half  an  hour 
further  north  is  another  smaller  fountain,  called  Neba'  Beida. 
It  lies  west  of  our  road  ;  and  was  Baid  to  be  only  a  fourth  part 
as  large  as  Neba'  Shemsln.  Its  small  stream  runs  also  to  the 
river  from  'Anjar.  These  three  fountains  were  all  we  could  hear 
of  in  the  region  of  'Anjar.1 

As  we  advanced,  there  was  on  our  left,  at  7.15,  a  high  Tell, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standing  isolated  in  the  plain.  Half 
a  mile  north  of  it  begins  another  range  of  hills,  lying  parallel  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  similar  to  those  south  of  Mejdel  ; 
and,  like  them,  shutting  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley.  These 
hills  continue,  with  some  little  interruption  and  irregularity  near 
Neby  Shit,  all  the  way  to  Ba'albek,  where  they  disappear  ;  that 
place  being  situated  just  at  their  northern  extremity.  Their 
general  direction,  like  that  of  Anti-Lebanon,  is  about  N.  E.  by 
N.    Our  course  to-day  was  nearest  N.  40°  E. 

At  7.35,  Zahleh,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  was  seen 
in  a  line  with  the  Bouth  end  of  the  range  of  hills.  We  soon 
after  struck  a  great  road,  coming  down  from  Zebedany  to  Kefr 
Zebad  just  before  us,  and  passing  on  around  the  southern  hill  to 
join  the  Beirut  road  below  Mekseh.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  road 
already  mentioned  as  leading  across  the  mountain  from  Zebedany 
to  Zahleh.*  At  8  o'clock  we  reached  Kefr  Zebad.  This  village, 
like  our  road,  lies  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  hills,  within  the 
narrow  higher  valley,  which  is  here  drained  towards  the  south. 
The  hills  on  the  left  are  high  in  this  part ;  and  on  one  of  them, 
a  conical  point  called  Jebel  esh-Sha'ir,  are  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ;  but  no  columns.  At  8.20  the  small 
village  of  'Ain  was  on  our  right.8  The  next  place  is  Kusciyeh, 
a  large  village  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  opposite  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  narrow  valley.  We  passed  through  it  at  8.55.  On 
the  hill  side  to  the  left,  above  the  village,  are  the  foundations,  and 
one  or  two  courses  of  the  walls  of  some  structure  apparently 
ancient,  about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide.  The  stones  are 
well  dressed  ;  and  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple.    There  is  no  appearance  of  columns.    At  Kuseiyeh  the 

1  Burckhnrdt  speaks  of  a  fourth  foun-       9  See  above,  p.  486. 
tain,  which  he  h«ard  of  but  did  not  visit,       1  Dr  De  Forest  saw  at  'Ain  a  Corinthian 

still  an  hour  further  north  ;  p.  9.    It  may  capital,  and  some  antique  hewn  stones; 

exist  in  one  of  the  villages  ;  but  has  no  Jouru.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc.  1IL  p.  3<J0. 
connection  with  'Anjar. 
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direct  road  from  Zebed&ny  to  Zahleh  comes  down  from  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  passes  on  through  a  notch  in  the  line  of  hills  into 
the  great  plain.1 

At  9.15  there  was  on  our  left  a  deep  gap  in  the  line  of  hills, 
through  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  plain  below.  In 
it,  just  in  the  nook  of  the  hills  beneath  us,  was  the  village  of 
Hashmush  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  said  to  have  near  it  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  structure.  We  came  at  9.25  to  the  village 
of  Deir  el-Ghttzal,  lying  high  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  line  of 
hills  ;  or,  rather,  on  a  ridge  between  two  of  the  hills  ;  while  from 
it  a  Wady  runs  down  steeply  westwards  to  the  Baka'a.  J ust 
out  of  the  village  and  above  it,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
Wady  and  out  over  the  great  plain,  are  the  massive  foundations 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  fragments  of  two  large  columns. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  temple  have  rolled  far  down  into  the 
valley.  Among  these  is  a  small  altar,  with  an  inscription  only 
just  legible  enough  to  see  that  it  was  in  Greek.  Here  we  stopped 
twenty  minutes. 

Setting  off  again  at  9.45,  our  general  course  still  N.  40°  E. 
we  came  at  10  o'clock  to  Ra'ith,  a  small  village  on  a  lower  hill.8 
Beyond  it  the  water-bed  of  this  northern  part  of  the  higher 
narrow  plain  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  passes  out  into  the  Baka'a. 
We  crossed  it  at  10.10 ;  it  is  called  Wady  Sahur.  The  hills 
now  continue  as  low  spurs  running  out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
terminating  sometimes  in  bluffs.  Crossing  these  spurs  we  came 
at  10.35  to  Masy,  situated  on  a  like  hill.  Here,  just  west  of  the 
village,  are  the  remains  of  a  mosk,  which  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  a  church  ;  some  say  of  St.  John,  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  There  are  columns  measuring  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter  ;  and  at  the  southwest  corner  is  a  stone  with 
a  Latin  inscription  ;  but  so  illegible  that  we  could  make  out 
nothing  except  the  name  LONGINUS. — We  now  had  before  us 
the  lower  portion  or  little  plain  of  Wady  YahfMeh.  Beyond  it 
we  could  see  our  road  to  Neby  Shit  crossing  a  higher  ridge  running 
out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  terminating  in  a  high  Tell  west  of 
the  road  ;  the  course  of  this  latter  being  about  N.  N.  E.  On  the 
right,  Wady  Yahfufeh  was  seen  breaking  down  through  the  low 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  by  a  wild  gorge. 

Leaving  Masy  at  11  o'clock,  we  descended  steeply  into  the 
little  plain  of  Wady  Yahfufeh  ;  and  came  at  11.10  to  its  pretty 
stream,  here  tolerably  large,  and  well  used  up  for  irrigation. 
The  road  follows  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  almost  to  the 
village  of  Yahfufeh,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  ;  and 

1  See  above,  p.  486.  Tirana Joura.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc  III.  p. 

»  Here  Dr  De  Forest  found  "  small  Co-  860. 
rinthian  capital 3  and  fragments  of  ool- 
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then  turns  up  a  valley  towards  the  north.  Having  no  guide  we 
mistook  the  way,  and  climbed  the  hill  directly  without  a  path  ; 
but  came  to  the  road  again  about  forty  rods  west  of  the  village. 
We  now  crossed  the  high  ridge  before  us,  having  the  high  Tell 
on  our  left ;  and  descending  and  crossing  a  deep  valley  on  the 
other  side,  running  out  N.  by  W.  we  ascended  to  Neby  Shit  on 
our  right,  reaching  it  at  12.15.  Here  we  looked  round  for  a 
shady  place  for  lunch  and  rest ;  and  finding  an  unoccupied 
house  newly  whitewashed,  we  took  possession  of  the  porch,  and 
made  ourselves  comfortable.  The  owner  saw  us,  and  kept 
watch  at  a  distance.  It  seems  the  Turkish  officers  take  posses- 
sion of  houses  when  they  please,  and  compel  the  people  to  serve 
them.  The  owner  therefore  kept  thus  aloof ;  but  on  our  invita- 
tion he  came  and  sat  with  us,  and  made  us  quite  at  home. 

Neby  Shit  (Seth)  is  a  very  large  village,  lying  half  way  tip 
the  western  declivity  of  the  western  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Lower  down,  directly  north,  on  a  rocky  ledge  next 
the  plain,  lies  the  village  cr-Rum&dy,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
Below  it,  on  this  side  of  the  ledge,  is  a  deep  well  cultivated  val- 
ley running  out  southwest  to  the  Bftka'a.  The  village  of  Neby 
Shit  takes  its  name  from  a  conspicuous  Wely  of  the  "  Prophet 
Seth ; "  whose  body,  according  to  Muslim  tradition,  is  here 
deposited.  Near  by  is  a  good  mosk.  The  view  from  this  village 
is  extensive  towards  the  north  along  the  great  valley ;  while 
opposite  is  Lebanon  with  its  rugged  sides  and  snow-crowned 
summits. 

Here  at  Neby  Shit  comes  in  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
from  Zebedany  to  Ba'albek.  It  has  already  been  described  from 
Zebedany  as  far  as  to  SOrgh&ya.1  Thence  it  follows  down  the 
stream  of  Wady  Haura  (or  SOrghaya)  half  an  hour,  to  its  junction 
with  the  stream  coming  down  Wady  Ma'rabun  from  the  north- 
east ;  which  latter  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  The  village 
of  Ma'rabun  is  situated  a  large  half  hour  up  this  valley,  in  a 
meadow-like  basin  with  many  fruit  trees  ;  similar  to  the  plains 
of  Zebedany  and  Sttrghaya,  with  which  it  lies  nearly  in  the 
same  line.  Below  the  junction,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
Wady  Yahfufeh,  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  western  ridge 
to  the  plain  below  by  a  winding  rugged  chasm,  often  between 
precipices  and  everywhere  narrow.  Its  general  course  is  about 
northwest,  till  half  an  hour  from  Neby  Shit  it  turns  westward 
through  its  gorge  above  Yahfufeh  to  the  plain.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  chasm  till  in  sight  of  Yahfufeh  ;  and  then  ascends  and 
crosses  the  ridge  to  Neby  Shit.  The  whole  distance  from  Sur- 
ghaya  to  the  latter  village  is  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter.* 

1  See  above,  p.  486.       »  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  660. 
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At  this  point  too,  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  western  or 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  lying  west  of  the  plain  of  Zebedany, 
through  which  also  Wady  Yahfufeh  has  broken  its  chasm.  This 
ridge  thus  far  has  gradually  become  lower  and  lower  ;  and  here, 
turning  more  to  the  northeast,  it  runs  into  and  unites  with  the 
next  and  higher  range,  that  of  Bludan.  This  latter  is  strictly 
the  back-bone  of  Anti- Lebanon.  Running  here  about  N.  by  E. 
it  thus  comes  out  to  the  Bttka'a ;  and  slowly  converging  with 
Lebanon  it  gradually  contracts  the  breadth  of  the  BOka'a  in  its 
northern  part  beyond  Ba'albek. 

From  Neby  Shit  northwards,  the  eastern  part  (at  least  one 
fourth)  of  the  Bttka'a  is  a  terrace  or  higher  plain,  sometimes 
with  hills,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is 
skirted  on  the  west,  towards  the  lower  plain,  by  a  line  of  hills  ; 
but  with  wide  openings  and  many  interruptions.  The  surface 
of  the  terrace  slopes  towards  the  west ;  but  is  irregular,  gravelly, 
and  almost  a  desert. 

We  set  off  from  Neby  Shit  at  1.25,  and  made  a  great 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  under  Rutnady  ;  here  are 
fruit  trees  and  other  cultivation.  Leaving  Rumady  on  its  hill 
above  us  on  the  left,  and  ascending  gradually,  we  came  out  upon 
the  terrace,  and  proceeded  along  the  half  desert  plain  and 
among  the  hills.  At  2.45  the  rocky  and  desert  channel  of  Wady 
Shabat,  with  a  small  stream,  cut  its  way  down  through  tho 
terrace,  by  a  very  deep  and  rugged  chasm  from  the  mountain  to 
the  lower  plain.  This  valley  has  its  commencement  not  far 
from  Wady  Ma'rabun  ;  and  a  more  northern  road  from  Sarghaya 
to  Ba'albek  leaves  the  Yahfufeh  road  at  the  bridge ;  passes  up 
Wady  Ma'rabun  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then 
crosses  a  low  ridge  into  Wady  Shabat,  and  follows  down  tho 
latter  for  a  time  northwest ;  when,  leaving  it  gradually  and  pass- 
ing over  naked  rocky  slopes,  it  joins  our  road  twenty  min- 
utes beyond  where  we  crossed  the  Wady.  We  came  to  this 
junction  at  3.05.  This  road  is  said  to  be  not  longer  than  that 
by  Neby  Shit ;  while  it  is  better  and  more  level,  though  less 
interesting  than  the  other.  There  are  no  rocky  hills  to  cross  ; 
and  no  narrow  and  difficult  denies  to  wind  through.1 

At  3.10  the  village  of  Bereit&n  bore  from  us  W.  by  N.  about 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  a  gap  in  the  line  of  hills. 
Here  are  many  ancient  sepulchres.  Keeping  on  over  the  desert 
tract,  at  4  o'clock  another  deep  and  rugged  chasm,  like  the 
former,  passed  down  through  the  terrace,  called  here  Wady  et- 
Taiyibeh,  from  a  village  further  down  between  the  hills  ;  though 

1  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Bfblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  Zebedany  to  Ba'albek,  though  his  descrip- 
pp.  660,  661. — I  suppose  this  to  be  the  tiou  is  not  definite;  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
route  bj  which  Dr  Wilson  travelled  from    II.  pp.  875,  376. 
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beard  also  the  name  of  Wady  Hijrab&n  applied  to  its  upper 
part.  At  4.35  there  was  a  fork  of  the  road  ;  one  branch  going 
more  to  the  right  to  the  fountain  of  Ba'albek,  while  we  took  the 
other,  turning  down  more  to  the  left  through  an  open  gap  in  the 
hills.  In  the  bottom  of  this  gap  we  passed  at  4.45  the  little 
village  and  fountain  of  'Ain  Burday.  Following  now  the  base  of 
the  next  hill,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  town  of  Ba'albek, 
situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  and  angle  of  the  high 
terrace  and  line  of  hills,  which  here  break  down  and  cease ; 
wliile  an  arm  of  the  alluvial  plain  runs  up  eastward  to  the 
fountain. 

The  road  which  we  had  thus  taken  from  M&sy  by  Neby  Shit, 
and  indeed  quite  from  'Anjar,  had  virtually  led  us  out  of  the 
BGka'a  ;  so  that,  properly  speaking,  we  were  the  whole  day  long 
not  in  the  great  plain  at  all ;  but  on  higher  ground  east  of  the 
line  of  hills.  This  smaller  side  valley  is  a  singular  formation  ; 
and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Wady  et-Teim  to  Ba'albek,  with 
interruptions  mainly  at  'Anjar  and  Neby  Shit.  The  great  plain 
itself,  as  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  hills,  is  superbly  rich 
and  beautiful ;  a  gem  lying  deep  in  its  setting  of  mountains, 
and  fringed  with  the  brilliant  snows  of  Lebanon.  The  Buku'a 
thus  far  is  everywhere  well  watered.  The  mountains  begin 
further  south  to  converge  and  make  it  narrower ;  and  north 
of  Ba'albek  its  character  is  wholly  changed. 

From  Masy  northwards  there  is  another  road,  leading  along 
the  western  base  of  the  line  of  hills,  and  of  course  skirting  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  great  plain.1  After  crossing  the  stream 
of  Yahfufeh  it  ascends  a  steep  hill ;  and,  leaving  the  village  of 
KGna  ten  minutes  on  the  right,  passes  along  a  shallow  valley 
west  of  the  high  Tell  mentioned  above  ;  and  reaches  in  forty-five 
minutes  a  place  of  quarries  and  excavated  tombs.  Fifteen 
minutes  further,  across  the  valley  running  out  below  Neby  Shit, 
is  the  village  of  Sir'in  ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  the  road 
passes  west  of  and  under  Rmnady.  Then  follows  TnbshAr  in 
fifteen  minutes  ;  'Ain  el-Kuneiseh  in  ten  minutes  more,  a  modern 
hamlet  on  the  left ;  and,  after  still  twenty-five  minutes  one  cornea 
to  Bereitan.  Thence  to  Taiyibeh  is  thirty-five  minutes  ;  at 
forty-five  minutes  further  the  village  of  Duris  is  ten  minutes 
on  the  left  ;s  and  another  half  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  Ba'al- 
bek. 

1  This  road  was  taken  by  Dr  De  Forest  Zahleh  and  Ba'albek.  Near  this  village  U 
in  travelling  from  Ba'albek  to  'Anjar ;  what  might  seem  to  bo  a  small  temple, 
Journ.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc.  IIL  pp.  358,  359.  described  by  Burckhardt  as  surrounded  by 
— Schubert  also  followed  tho  same  road,  eight  beautiful  granite  columns ;  Trav.  pp. 
at  least  from  Sir'in,  which  ho  writes  Za-  11,  12.  But,  according  to  O.  v.  Richter,  the 
rain  ;  IIL  p.  814.  columns  are  merely  planted  in  the  ground 

'  Puris  is  on  tho  direct  road  between   without  order,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
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The  ancient  quarries  of  Ba'albek  are  in  the  western  base  of 
the  last  hill,  eight  or  ten  minutes  south  of  the  town  and  temples. 
Here  may  still  be  seen  the  mode  of  quarrying  the  ordinary  stones 
used  for  the  massive  structures  of  the  adjacent  city.  They  were 
ordinarily  hewn  out  from  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  in 
an  upright  position,  by  cutting  away  an  interval  of  about  six 
inches  between  them  and  the  rock  behind  and  at  the  sides  ; 
leaving  them  half  hewn  or  smoothed.  Many  such  stones,  so 
separated  except  at  the  bottom,  still  stand  there  like  massive 
square  pillars.  In  the  same  hill,  nearer  the  city,  are  several 
sepulchral  excavations. 

The  great  stone  of  all,  so  celebrated  by  travellers,  lies  in  a 
slanting  position,  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  We  measured 
it  as  follows : 

Feet  In. 

Length         .         .         .         .         .         68  4 

Width  17  2 

Height         .        .         .         .         .         14  7 

For  what  particular  spot  this  stone  was  intended,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  ;  as  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  structures.  In  judging  of  it  as  it  now  lies,  the  actual 
dimensions  seem  absolutely  incredible.  A  person  approaching 
takes  for  granted  that  he  can  place  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  it ; 
but  finds  himself  on  trial  falling  short  by  at  least  one  half. 

On  the  low  ridge  or  swell  between  this  last  hill  and  a  small 
knoll  perhaps  half  a  mile  further  north,  stand  the  two  larger 
temples.  The  ancient  city  wall  runs  from  their  southwestern 
corner  in  an  easterly  direction  up  the  hill  to  near  its  top  ; 1  thence 
northwards  down  the  hill  and  far  into  the  plain  which  extends 
towards  the  fountain  ;  and  then  north  of  west  to  the  said  knoll. 
The  fourth  side  we  did  not  trace.  The  wall  was  faced  with 
hewn  stones,  and  had  square  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
whole  construction  reminded  me  much  of  the  walls  and  towers  at 
'Anjar ;  except  that  the  area  here  enclosed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  walls  and  towers  are  now  in  ruins  ;  and  the  modern 
town,  which  lies  mostly  on  the  east  of  the  temples,  is  nothing 

bottom  upwards ;  forming  a  Muslim  Tor-  columns  were  of  course  brought  from  Ba'- 

beh  or  Wely;  p.  80.    So  too  Lt  CoL  albek. 

Squire,  in  Walpolc's  Travels  in  various  1  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  city  wall 
Countries  of  the  East,  p.  807.  The  like  on  this  hill,  formerly  stood  the  Doric  col- 
conclusion  is  expressed  still  more  definitely  umn  described  by  Pococke  and  Wood ; 
and  strongly  by  De  Saulcy;  Narrat  II.  p.  Pococke  II.  i.  p.  107.  Wood  p.  17.  It 
639.  It  is  obviously  the  same  structure,  had  already  been  overthrown  in  1802; 
which  Pococke  more  than  a  century  ago  Squire  in  Wal pole's  Travels  in  the  East,  p. 
speaks  of  as  "  a  Mahometan  sepulchre  of  306.  The  remains  are  described  by  De 
an  octagon  figure ; "  II.  i.  p.  108.  The  fine  Saulcy ;  Narrat.  II.  p.  615  sq. 
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more  than  a  mean  village  of  larger  size.1  There  are  here  many 
trees  of  various  kinds,  especially  walnut  trees. 

The  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of  Ba'albek  is  fifteen 
minutes  south  of  east  from  the  temples,  in  its  own  sweet  valley 
or  depression  in  the  plain  ;  which  here  runs  up  to  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon  on  the  north  of  the  hills  and  terrace.  The  whole 
vale  is  rich  and  meadow-like.  The  water  boils  up  in  several 
places  ;  two  of  which  are  built  up  with  a  low  semicircular  wall. 
On  the  stone-work  of  one  of  the  fountains  Maundrell  found  a 
Greek  inscription,  containing  the  name  of  a  Christian  bishop.* 
The  water  is  limpid  and  fine,  and  runs  off  murmuring  in  a  pretty 
river;  as  large  perhaps  as  the  stream  from  Neba'  Shemsin. 
Just  by  the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosk,  with  a  single 
row  of  columns  along  the  middle ;  perhaps  once  connected  by 
arches  and  aiding  to  support  the  roof.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
square  court.9  The  stream  from  the  fountain  passes  down  to 
the  temples.  Its  natural  channel  is  on  the  north  of  them  ;  but 
branches  are  now  carried  along  also  on  the  south  of  the  temples, 
and  supply  water  for  several  mills.  The  whole  stream  is  after- 
wards exhausted  in  the  plain  by  irrigation ;  and  none  of  it 
reaches  the  Litany,  unless  in  winter.  The  remotest  permanent 
source  of  the  Lit&ny  is  understood  to  be  at  a  village  called 
Haushbeh,  nearly  west  of  Ba'albek,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  ; 
and  the  stream,  an  hour  or  two  below  the  fountain,  is  about  half 
as  large  as  that  of  Ba'albek.4 

The  elevation  of  Ba'albek  above  the  sea,  is,  according  to 
Russegger,  3496  Paris  feet ;  according  to  Schubert,  3572  Paris 
feet.5    The  medium  is  3584  Paris  feet,  or  3769  feet  English. 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  south,  overagainst  the  lesser 
temple,  and  opposite  to  the  usual  entrance  at  the  present  day. 
We  found  here  other  companies  of  travellers  ;  and  among  them 
several  artists  diligently  occupied  in  sketching.  One  party  was 
encamped  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  court  of  the  great 
temple  itself ;  and  we  regretted  that  we  had  not  done  the  same  ; 
having  yielded  rather  hastily  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing in  our  baggage  animals.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  the 
evening  to  the  astonishment  and  enjoyment  which  the  wonders 
of  the  scene  inspire  ;  leaving  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
details  until  the  next  morning. 

1  la  Burckhardfs  time  Ba'albek  con-  the  side  of  Anti-Lebanon;  Trav.  p.  16. 

tained  about  seventy  families  of  Met&wileh,  We  neither  saw  it,  nor  heard  it  spoken  of. 
and  twenty-five  of  Greek  Catholics ;  p.  15.       4  So  Mr  Robbon,  who  had  visited  the 

There  has  probably  been  little  ohange  fountain,  and  crossed  the  stream  some  dis- 

since.  tauce  further  down.    Comp.  Burckhar.it 

a  Maundrell  Journ.  May  5th,  ult.  Trav.  p.  10. 

•  The  smaller  fouutain  visited  by  Burck-       6  Rusaegger  Reisen  I.  p.  702.  Schubert 

hardt,  which  he  calls  Jush,  is  higher  up  on  I1L  p.  322. 
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THE  temples. 

The  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  now  constitute  the  wonder- 
fiil  attractions  of  Ba'albek,  are  two  in  number  ;  the  greater  and 
the  lesser.1  The  former,  with  its  magnificent  peristyle  and  vast 
courts  and  portico,  extended  a  thousand  feet  in  length  from  east 
to  west.  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  vaulted  platform,  elevated 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  adjacent  country.  Besides 
the  dilapidated  ruins  of  the  courts  and  portico,  there  now  remain 
only  the  six  southwestern  columns  of  the  lofty  peristyle  ;  and 
these  are  still  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place.  The  lesser 
temple  stands  likewise  upon  its  own  similar,  though  less  elevated 
platform.2  It  is  on  the  south  of  the  greater  temple  ;  is  parallel 
with  it ;  and  its  front  is  a  few  feet  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the 
great  peristyle.  It  had  no  court ;  and  its  length  is  less  than  one 
fourth  part  of  that  of  the  greater  temple  with  its  courts.  It  was 
finished,  and  that  most  elaborately,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it 
still  remains  ;  while  not  improbably  the  larger  temple  was  never 
completed. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  or  dwell  upon  the  plans  and 
noble  architecture  of  these  ruins.  All  I  wish  to  do  is,  in  the 
fewest  words,  to  present  such  a  sketch  as  will  enable  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  gain  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  place  ;  and 
such  also  as  will  put  the  future  traveller  in  a  situation  at  once 
to  comprehend  the  outline  of  the  ruins,  and  thus  be  saved 
the  time  and  labour  of  studying  them  out  for  himself  without  a 
guide.  This  last  unfortunately  was  our  own  case.  We  had  with 
us  MaundrelTs  work,  which  contains  a  tolerable  description  of  the 
lesser  temple,  but  hardly  refers  to  the  greater.  Yet,  since  the 
folios  of  Pococke  and  Wood,  no  traveller,  with  the  exception  of 
Volney,  has  ever  given  a  plan  of  the  ruins,  nor  even  a  description 
of  their  main  parts  and  features.  We  examined  for  ourselves, 
without  plan  or  guide  ;  and  while  I  have  since  been  gratified  to 
find  our  results  as  to  the  plan  corresponding  entirely  with  those 
of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  yet  we  should  have  been  great  gainers 
had  we  possessed  even  the  slightest  outline.  True,  whoever 
visits  Ba'albek  in  order  to  study  the  architecture  of  its  remains, 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  and  costly  workB 
in  which  they  are  depicted.  But  such  is  not  the  object  of  most 
travellers,  nor  was  it  ours.  I  insert  therefore  a  mere  outline  of 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  two  temples,  as  reduced  by  Vol- 
ney from  that  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  with  a  brief  description. — 

■ 

1  The  small  circular  temple  farther  east,  garded  as  standing  upon  the  same  platform 

will  be  noticed  hereafter.  with  the  greater  temple.     Biblioth.  Sac 

*  It  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  re-  1843,  p.  85. 
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The  main  material  is  everywhere  the  compact  limestone  of  the 
region,  quarried  from  the  adjacent  hills.1 

1  Wood  and  Dawkins  Rains  of  Baal-  measurements;  and  I  give  in  the  text 
bee,  foL  Lond.  1757,  Plate  III.  Comp.  those  of  Wood  and  Dawkin*,  except 
also  Volney,  II.  p.  216. — We  made  few    where  otherwise  specilied. 


ioogle 
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THE  GREAT  TEMPLE. 


In  respect  to  the  general  plan,  it  must  everywhere  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  many  parts,  and  especially  the  south  side,  have 
been  greatly  disfigured  and  obscured  by  the  Saracenic  erections 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  when  the  whole  area  of  both  temples  was 
converted  into  a  Muslim  fortress.1 

The  Great  Temple. — The  eastern  front  presents  the  re- 
mains of  a  magnificent  Portico,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long,  flanked  at  each  end  by  a  square  tower  or  pavilion.  The 
floor  of  the  portico  is  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground  ;  and  the  wall  below  it  is  built  of  large  undressed  stones ; 
indicating  that  here  was  an  immense  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
into  the  portico.  These  however  have  wholly  disappeared  ;  hav- 
ing doubtless  been  employed  in  the  Saracenic  works. 

The  portico  was  about  thirty-seven  feet  in  depth.  It  had 
twelve  columns  in  front,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  now  remain. 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  was  four  feet  three  inches  ;  with  an 
interval  of  nine  and  a  half  feet  between  them.  On  two  of  these 
pedestals  were  cut  (with  abbreviations)  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, copied  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  but  now  nearly  illegible.2 

I.  Magni*  DO*  Heliupolitanis  pro  salute  Antonini  Pii  Felicia  Augusti  et 
Julia  August**  matris  domini  nostri  castrorum  Senatus  patriot  .  .  .  .  co- 
lumnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  inluminata  sua  pecunia  ex  voto  libenti  an- 
imo  aolvit. 

II.  Magni*  Diis  Heliupolitanis  ....  oriis  domini  nostri  Antonini  Pii 
Felieis  Augusti  et  Juliet  Augusta:  matris  domini  noitri  castrorum  .... 
ntoniaruB  capita  columnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  inluminata  sua  pecunia  .  .  . 

The  pavilions  at  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  built  of  very  large 
stones ;  we  measured  the  size  of  one  stone,  twenty-four  feet  five 
inches  long.  They  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a  belt  or 
cornice  on  the  level  of  the  portico  ;  there  are  also  pilasters  at  the 
corners,  and  two  intervening  ones  on  the  sides.  In  front,  near 
the  bottom  of  each,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
platform.  The  top  of  each  pavilion  has  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens.  On  the  same  level  with  the  portico  is  a  square  room 
in  each,  thirty-one  feet  wide  by  thirty-eight  feet  deep  ;  and 
entered  from  the  portico  by  three  doors.  These  rooms  are  highly 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  cornices,  and  once  probably  with 
statues.    The  same  is  true  of  the  back  wall  of  the  portico. 

The  great  portal  leading  from  the  portico  to  the  temple 

1  One  of  these  structures  is  a  clumsy  Saulcy  therefore  regards  them  as  a  votive 

quadrangular  fort,  directly  ahutting  upon  testimonial  in  hehalf  of  Marcus  Aurelius 

the  front  of  the  lesser  temple.  Antoninus,  afterwards  Caracalla,  the  son 

*  These  inscriptions  are  cut  in  the  long  of  Sevcrus  and  the  empress  Julia  Downa. 
slender  style  of  letters,  which  is  regarded  Narrat.  II  p.  G28. — M.  I)e  Saulcy  con- 
as  marking  the  period  of  Septimius  Severua,  sidcrs  the  two  inscriptions  as  being  nearly 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century.  M.  De  identical. 
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courts  is  seventeen  feet  wide.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a  smaller 
one,  ten  feet  in  width. 

These  portals  lead  into  the  first  court,  which  is  in  form  a 
Hexagon.  Its  length  between  east  and  west,  from  side  to  side, 
is  about  two  hundred  feet ;  its  breadth  from  angle  to  angle 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On  the  eastern  side,  and  on 
each  of  the  sides  towards  the  north  and  south,  was  a  rectangular 
exedra,  a  room  or  recess  like  the  side  chapels  in  Romish 
churches,  with  four  columns  in  front  of  each  ;  and  with  smaller 
irregular  rooms  intervening.  The  recess  on  the  east  formed  a 
vestibule  before  the  entrance  from  the  portico.  The  exedrce 
were  doubtless  roofed  over ;  but  all  is  now  in  ruins. 

The  western  side  of  the  Hexagon  was  occupied  by  a  broad 
portal  fifty  feet  wide,  with  two  side  portals  each  of  ten  feet, 
leading  into  the  Great  Quadrangle,  the  vast  court  directly  in 
front  of  the  temple  proper.  This  area  measures  about  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  exedra1. 
Beginning  at  the  portals  in  the  middle  of  the  east  side,  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  north,  we  have  next  to  the  smaller  portal 
an  immense  niche,  eighteen  feet  wide,  intended  apparently  for  a 
colossal  statue.  Then  comes  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four 
columns  in  front:  and  this  is  followed  by  a  room  next  the 
corner,  closed  up  in  front  except  by  a  door.  This  room,  in 
front,  joins  upon  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  oourt ; 
and  both  connect  with  a  small  square  room  between  them  in  the 
angle.  Proceeding  west  along  the  north  side  of  the  court,  we 
have  first  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four  columns  in  front,  then 
a  semicircular  one  with  two  columns  ;  and  next,  occupying  the 
middle  of  this  side,  a  longer  rectangular  exedra  with  six  col- 
umns in  front.  Then  follows,  as  before,  in  corresponding  order, 
a  semicircular  exedra  with  two  columns,  a  rectangular  one  with 
four  columns,  and  a  room  with  a  door  next  the  corner.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  court,  between  this  corner  and  the  great 
peristyle,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  there  were  no  exedra3. 
Proceeding  from  the  eastern  portal  of  the  court  southwards,  and 
thence  along  the  southern  wall,  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
and  exedrat  corresponded  entirely  to  those  just  described  along 
the  other  side.  The  exedrce  were  thirty  feet  deep  ;  and  were 
doubtless  once  roofed  over.  It  was  in  the  fronts  of  these  exedrcr, 
that  the  columns  of  Syenite  granite  from  Egypt  would  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Many  of  these  columns,  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter,  are  still  strewed  around,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  court.1    Their  bases  and  capitals  are 

1  One  of  these  granite  columns,  of  the  Sauloy  as  lying  in  one  of  the  Taults  bo 
same  diameter,  is  mentioned  by  M.  De   neath ;  Narrative  IL  p.  626. 
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supposed  by  Wood  to  have  been  of  the  same  material  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  temple.  The  exedrce  were  decorated  within 
and  without  with  pilasters  and  also  with  niches  ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing either  scollop  work  above  or  pediments.  Along  the  front 
of  the  exedrce  above  was  an  entablature  with  an  elegantly 
sculptured  frieze.— In  the  middle  of  the  western  part  of  this 
court  are  the  remains  of  a  raised  platform  or  esplanade ;  on 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  two  rows  of  pedestals,  three  in 
a  row,  as  if  for  statues  or  sphynxes.  These  remains  are  men- 
tioned by  Volney  ; 1  but  not  by  Wood  and  Dawkins. 

Fronting  upon  this  great  quadrangle  was  the  vast  Peristyle, 
measuring  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  breadth.  On  each  side  were  nineteen  columns, 
with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;s  and  at  each  end  ten, 
counting  the  corner  columns  twice  ;  that  is,  fifty-four  in  all. 
The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  given  by  Wood  as  seven  feet 
at  the  base  and  five  feet  at  top.  Our  measurement  gave  to  some 
of  them  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  three  or  also  four  inches.3  The 
distance  between  the  columns  was  usually  eight  feet ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  front,  a  little  more.  The  height  of  the 
shafts  was  about  sixty-two  feet,  with  a  richly  sculptured  entab- 
lature of  nearly  fourteen  feet  more  ;4  making  in  all  nearly 
seventy-six  feet.5  The  columns  were  mostly  formed  of  three 
pieces  ;  many  of  which  now  lie  scattered  on  the  ground.  They 
were  fastened  together  by  iron  pins  or  cramps,  a  foot  long  and  a 
foot  thick ;  and  sometimes  two  of  these  were  employed,  one 
round  and  the  other  square.6  So  solidly  were  the  parts  thus 
joined  together,  that  in  some  instances  the  fall  of  the  columns 
has  not  separated  them.  One  of  the  most  revolting  forms  of 
the  ruthless  barbarism  under  which  these  splendid  ruins  have 
suffered,  is  still  seen  in  the  cutting  and  breaking  away  of  the 
bottom  of  the  columns  yet  standing,  in  order  to  obtain  these 
masses  of  iron  ! 

These  rows  of  columns  stood  upon  immense  walls,  built  up 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  ground  outside.  The  eastern  wall 
rested  against  the  platform  of  the  grand  quadrangle ;  from  which 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ascent  to  the  level  of  the  great 
peristyle.  The  southern  wall  is  now  mostly  covered  by  the 
rubbish  of  ages.  That  on  the  west  is  concealed  by  the  gigantic 
masonry  yet  to  be  described.  The  northern  wall  is  free.  It  is 
built  of  bevelled  stones,  well  wrought  and  finished.    Courses  of 

1  Tom.  II.  p.  218.    They  ore  also  re-       "  So  too  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL 

ferred  to  in  Koberts'  Sketches,  Explan.  of  p.  383. 

Plate  :  Eastern  Portico,  Baalbec.  *  Wood  and  Dawkins,  Plato  XXIII. 

*  The  order  of  all  the  columns  through-       *  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  383. 
out  the  temple  and  courts,  is  supposed  to       •  Wood,  p.  23. 
have  been  the  Corinthian. 
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longer  stones  alternate  with  layers  of  shorter  ones.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  courses  is  very  uniformly  three  feet  eight  inches  ; 
and  from  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  outside  to  the  pedes* 
tals  of  the  large  columns  above,  there  are  thirteen  courses,  or 
about  forty-eight  feet.  In  the  southern  wall  the  courses  of 
stones  were  similar ;  and  the  elevation  probably  the  same. 
Whether  on  the  level  of  these  walls  above  there  was  a  vaulted 
esplanade,  enclosed  by  the  peristyle ;  whether  this  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  cella  within  the  latter  ;  or  whether  the  esplanade 
and  peristyle  alone  served  the  purpose  of  a  vast  hypsethral 
temple  ;  can  perhaps  never  be  determined.  It  may  be,  that  the 
latter  is  not  the  least  probable  hypothesis. 

This  magnificent  peristyle,  thus  elevated  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  adjacent  country,  formed  of  course  a  conspicuous  object  in 
every  direction.  Even  now,  the  six  western  columns  of  its 
southern  side,  the  only  ones  which  yet  remain  upright,  constitute 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  and  wonder  in  all  the  various  views 
and  aspects  of  Ba'albek.  In  the  time  of  Wood  and  Daw  kins, 
A.  D.  1751,  nine  columns  were  yet  standing. 

Not  less  wonderful  than  the  other  parts  of  the  treat  temple 
are  the  immense  external  Substructions,  by  which  the  walls 
supporting  the  peristyle  are  enclosed  and  covered ;  if  indeed 
that  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  huge  masses  of  masonry,  on 
which  nothing  rests.1  This  external  substruction  wall  is  found 
on  the  north  side  and  west  end  of  the  peristyle  ;  and  exists  also 
probably  on  the  south  side  beneath  the  mounds  of  rubbish.  It 
is  marked  by  Wood  as  everywhere  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
distant  from  the  walls  supporting  the  columns ;  and  as  being 
itself  ten  feet  thick. 

The  most  imposing  of  these  substructions  is  the  western  wall, 
as  viewed  from  the  outside.  It  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  columns,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  in  it  is  seen  the  layer  of  three  immense  stones  celebrated  by 
all  travellers.  Of  these  stones,  the  length  of  one  is  sixty-four 
feet ;  of  another,  sixty-three  feet  eight  inches  ;  and  of  the  third, 
sixty-three  feet ;  in  all  one  hundred  ninety  feet  eight  inches. 
Their  height  is  about  thirteen  feet ;  and  the  thickness  apparently 
the  same,  or  perhaps  greater.  They  are  laid  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground  ;  and  below  them  are  seven  others  of  like  thick- 
ness, and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  upper  ones  at  each 
end.*    It  is  obvious,  that  these  huge  blocks  formed  the  covering, 

1  Wood  and  Dawkins  give  to  these  the  vided  man,  which  is  sixty-run o  feet  is 

name  of  mbaMement^  with  a  like  question  length,  thirtoen  in  depth,  and  eighteen  in 

us  to  its  strict  propriety.  breadth Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  381. 

*  Dr  Wilson  speaks  here  of  "one  stone  This  statement  I  am  unable  either  to  con- 
overlooked  both  by  Maundrell,  and  Wood  firm  or  to  contradict  Like  all  former  tra- 
and  Dawkins,  probably  because  irregularly  vellera,  except  Dr  Wilson,  we  observed  no 
cut  in  the  outer  surface,  though  of  undi-  such  stouc. 
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and  marked  the  extent,  of  the  west  end  of  the  great  temple, 
corresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the  vast  colonnade  above.  The 
wall  extending  from  these  blocks  southwards  is  of  inferior 
materials  and  probably  modern. — It  was  doubtless  these  three 
enormous  stones,  that  gave  to  the  great  temple  its  ancient  epi- 
thet of  TrUithon.1 

On  the  north,  the  substruction  wall  is  only  about  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  was  never  completed.  It  also  is  built  up  of 
cyclopean  work  ;  immense  stones  laid  as  brought  from  the  quarry, 
but  never  dressed  smooth.  Here  are  nine  stones,  measuring  on 
an  average  thirty-one  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  thirteen  feet  in  depth.9  In  speaking  of  the  huge 
block  still  lying  in  the  quarry,  I  have  said  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the  present  structures.* 
Still,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  that  the  said  block  was  intended 
to  be  placed  upon  this  very  wall,  in  a  line  with  the  similar  course 
at  the  west  end  ;  but  for  some  reason  the  work  was  abandoned, 
and  the  wall  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state.  In  this  way, 
the  noble  inner  wall  of  bevelled  stones,  sustaining  the  line  of 
columns  above,  has  remained  open  on  this  side  to  public  view 
and  access. 

Under  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  great  quad- 
rangle, which  project  fer  beyond  the  peristyle  and  the  hexagonal 
court,  are  long  vaulted  passages  extending  quite  through  from 
outside  to  outside.  There  is  at  least  one  like  transverse  passage 
connecting  them ;  and  probably  more.  Other  passages  and 
rooms  beneath  the  platform  are  also  described.4  The  arch  of 
the  vaults  is  circular  ;  and  on  the  walls  are  seen  fragments  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  occasionally  a  bust.6  In  the  days  of 
Maundrell  and  also  of  Pococke,  the  only  entrance  to  the  platform 
and  courts  of  the  great  temple  above  was  through  these  vaults  ; 
emerging  somewhere  near  the  lesser  temple.6  The  vaults  we 
did  not  examine,  except  by  looking  in  at  the  entrances. 

Along  the  external  face  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  great 
court,  are  seen  occasionally  bevelled  stones  ;  but  not  laid  with 
any  regularity.  Midway  of  the  height  of  this  wall,  some  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  runs  a  belt  or  ledge  like  a  cornice,  similar 
to  that  on  the  pavilions  in  front.    Opposite  the  middle  of  the 

1  'Upbv  rplx&ori  Cbron.  Pasch.  L  p.  tions  are  reversed ;  and  De  Saulcy  reports, 

561  ed.  Dind.  p.  303  Par.  that  tbe  bases  of  all  tbe  sides  are  of  the 

*  Lands  of  tbe  Bible  II.  p.  382.  "gigantic  material"  of  an  earlier  vault, 

*  See  above,  p.  605.  p.  625.- 

«  Ritter  Erdk.  XVTL  i.  p.  236.    H.       •  Maundrell  says:    "You  pass  in  a 


*  These  are  mentioned  by  Maundrell,  May  dred  and  fifty  yards  long,  which  lends  you 

5th  ;  by  Pococke,  who  speaks  of  two  busts,  to  the  [lesser]  temple May  5th.  Pooocko 

n.  i.  p.  Ill ;  by  De  Saulcy  II.  p.  626  gq.  II.  L  p.  111. 
— Maundrell  says  that  some  of  the  inscripr 


Guys,  Relation  II.  p.  24. 
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court  is  a  small  doorway  with  sculptured  sides,  leading  appar- 
ently to  the  vaults.  The  southern  wall  of  this  court  was  prob- 
ably similar. 

LE88EB  Temple.— This  temple  is  called  the  lesser  only  in 
comparison  with  its  gigantic  neighbour.  With  this  exception, 
it  is  probably  by  far  the  largest  ancient  structure  remaining  in 
western  Syria.  It  stands  upon  its  own  less  elevated  and  vaulted 
platform,  wholly  without  the  area  and  plan  of  the  large  temple  ; 
and  had  apparently  no  direct  connection  with  it.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  regarded  by  Wood  and  Dawkins  as  coeval  and 
identical  with  that  of  the  great  temple  ;  the  order  being  every- 
where Corinthian.  It  had  no  court  whatever  beyond  its  peri- 
style and  porticos. 

This  temple,  as  I  have  said,  stands  parallel  with  the  peristyle 
of  the  larger  temple  ;  its  front  extending  a  few  feet  east  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  great  quadrangle.  It  was  approached 
from  the  east  by  a  flight  of  thirty  steps,  having  at  each  end  a 
low  sculptured  wall  surmounted  by  a  pedestal  fifteen  feet  high, 
intended  doubtless  for  statues.  This  flight  of  steps  is  described 
by  De  la  Roque  in  A.  D.  1688,  as  if  then  still  existing.1  The 
spot  is  now  covered  by  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  fort. 

The  whole  length  of  this  temple,  including  the  colon- 
nades, is  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet ;  its  breadth 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  ceUa  measures,  on  the 
outside,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  eighty-five  feet 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  peristyle,  of  fif- 
teen columns  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  counting 
the  corner  columns  in  both  numbers.  At  the  eastern  end 
there  was  a  second  interior  row  of  six  fluted  columns ;  and 
then  two  other  columns  between  these  and  the  ends  of  the  side 
walls,  which  are  here  extended  to  form  the  vestibule.*  This 
double  colonnade  formed  the  eastern  portico ;  which  is  now 
destroyed,  except  the  pedestals ;  and  its  place  partially  covered  by 
the  Turkish  wails.  The  columns  are  composed  of  two  or  at  most 
three  immense  blocks,  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  higher  up.  These  blocks  are 
very  closely  joined  together,  so  that  even  the  edge  of  a  penknife 
cannot  be  inserted  ;  and  were  fastened  by  iron  cramps  or  pins, 
without  cement.  So  solidly  is  this  done,  that  although  one  of 
the  columns  on  the  south  side  has  slipped  from  its  pedestal  and 
fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  cetta  with  such  force  as  to  dislodge 
several  of  the  stones,  yet  it  is  itself  unbroken,  and  remains 

1  Voyage  de  Syrie  etc.  I.  p.  108,  Amst  the  ends  of  the  two  side  walls  of  the  ves- 

1723.    Maundrell  in  1697  says  nothing  of  tibule.  Nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  plan 

$he  steps.  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  and  Pococke  al<o 

1  De  la  Roque  describes  four  other  col-  questions  De  la  Roque's  statement ;  TL  U 

uuins  of  the  portico,  as  standing  between  p.  108» 
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leaning  against  the  cella.  Here  too  the  bottoms  of  the  columns 
have  been  broken  away,  in  order  to  get  at  the  iron  cramps. 
Along  the  sides  and  west  end,  the  interval  between  the  columns 
is  eight  and  a  half  feet ;  and  their  distance  from  the  wall  nine 
feet  eight  inches.  In  the  eastern  portico,  the  interval  between 
the  columns  is  the  same ;  except  between  the  middle  columns 
of  each  row,  where  it  is  eleven  and  a  half  feet.  The  two  rows 
are  here  nine  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  and  the  inner  row  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  single  columns  ;  and  these  again  the 
same  from  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  The  height  of  the  col- 
umns is  forty-five  feet,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals.  Upon 
them  rested  an  entablature  seven  feet  high,  composed  of  a  double 
frieze  or  cornice  elaborately  wrought.1  This  entablature  was 
everywhere  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  cella  by  immense 
slabs  of  stone,  somewhat  concave  below ;  and  having  the  lower 
surface  exquisitely  sculptured  in  fretwork.  In  the  middle  of 
each  slab  is  a  hexagon,  enclosing  a  bust  or  figure  of  a  god,  hero, 
or  emperor ;  and  towards  the  corners  of  the  slabs  are  smaller 
rhomboids  with  similar  figures.  Among  them  a  Leda  and  a 
Ganymede  may  be  distinguished  ;  but  all  have  been  more  or  less 
defaced.  These  slabs  thus  formed  a  ceiling  of  indescribable 
beauty  over  the  colonnades.  Many  of  the  columns  have  fallen, 
bringing  down  with  them  their  entablatures  and  blocks  of 
ceiling ;  and  these  all  lie  scattered  either  singly  or  in  heaps 
below.  At  present  there  are  on  fhe  south  side  only  four  columns 
still  in  their  place  ;  on  the  west,  six ;  and  on  the  north,  nine.* 
In  A.  D.  1751,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  in  place  upon  the 
south  side,  and  eight  (the  full  number)  at  the  west  end.* 

The  vestibule  before  the  great  portal  is  twenty-four  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  This  portal  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  temple. 
The  elaborateness  and  exquisite  finish  of  its  sculpture  surpasses 
anything  found  elsewhere.4  It  is  twenty-one  feet  four  inches 
broad  ;  the  height  is  undetermined,  because  of  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  by  which  it  is  blocked  up  below.  The  sides  are  each  of 
a  single  stone  with  elegantly  carved  ornaments.  The  top  was 
composed  of  three  huge  blocks,  sculptured  elaborately  on  both 
sides  and  below.  Here  on  the  lower  surface  is  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  crested  eagle,  beautifully  wrought,  holding  in  his 
talons  a  caduceus,  and  in  his  beak  the  strings  of  long  garlands 

1  Roberts  Sketches  of  the  Holy  Land ;  exquisite  in  its  detail,  of  anything  of  its 

Explan.  of  the  Plate:   Western  Portico  kind  in  the  world.  The  pencil  can  convey 

Baalbee.  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  beauty.    One  scroU, 

*  Roberts  Sketches,  ibid.  alone,  of  acanthus  leaves,  with  groups  of 

•  Wood  and  Dawkins,  Plates.  children  and  panthers  intertwined,  might 
4  The  following  is  the  judgment  of  Mr  form  a  work  of  itself."    Sketches  :  Th* 

Roberts  the  artist :  "  This  is  perhaps  the    Doorway,  Baalbee, 
most  elaborate  work,  as  well  as  the  most 
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extending  on  each  side,  where  the  other  ends  are  borne  up  by 
flying  genii.  The  crest  shows  that  this  is  not  the  Roman  eagle"; 
but,  as  the  same  figure  is  found  in  the  great  temple  of  the  eun 
at  Palmyra,  Volney  and  others  regard  it  as  the  oriental  eagle, 
consecrated  to  the  sun.1  When  Pococke,  and  also  Wood  and 
Dawkins,  sketched  this  portal,  it  was  still  in  a  perfect  state ; 
but  in  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1759,  the  middle 
stone  of  the  lintel  slipped  and  sunk  between  the  two  others,  and 
now  hangs  suspended  by  the  middle.*  The  eagle  is  thus  separa- 
ted from  the  genii  on  each  side. 

The  cella  is  without  windows,  or  any  apertures  for  light. 
Whether  there  was  ever  a  roof  is  perhaps  doubtful  With  the 
exception  of  its  colonnades,  it  may  have  been  hypsethral,  or 
mainly  so.  Adjacent  to  the  portal  on  each  side  are  massive 
pillars,  each  enclosing  a  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  top. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  interior  are  fluted  half  columns,  with 
intervening  niches  below  and  above  ;  these  have  projections  in 
the  bottom  of  each  like  pedestals,  as  if  for  statues.  The  lower 
niches  are  finished  above  with  scollop  work  ;  the  upper  ones  with 
triangular  pediments  (tabernacles).  In  the  corners  next  the 
portal  are  double  fluted  columns,  as  at  MejdeL  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  about  ninety  feet ;  its  breadth  seventy-four.  Mr 
Wood  speaks  of  two  lines  of  foundation  walls  running  through 
its  length  ;  which  probably  served  to  divide  off  side  aisles,  when 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church.  The  plaster  seen  upon 
the  walls  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  era.  The  sanctum 
or  place  of  the  altar  occupied  thirty-six  feet  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cella.  It  was  raised  above  the  nave  ;  and  several  steps  led 
up  to  it.8  At  each  end  of  the  steps  was  a  door  leading  down  to 
the  vaults.4  Above"  was  one  or  more  fluted  columns  on  each 
side,  forming  or  supporting  a  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
adytum. 

General  Features. — Such  in  brief  detail  is  the  general 
outline  of  these  splendid  ruins.  But  no  description  can  convey 
more  than  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  their  overpowering  grandeur, 
or  their  impressive  decay. 

The  elevation  of  the  platforms  and  the  external  walls  pre- 
vent access  to  the  interior  at  the  present  day,  except  along  the 
western  end  of  the  lesser  temple,  and  so  between  the  latter  and 

1  Volney,  Voyage  II.  p.  227.  and  found  two  rooms,  which  he  does  not 

1  In  Volney*s  time  this  stone  had  rank  describe;  II.  L  p.  109. — On  the  side  of  the 

eight  inches ;  Voyage  II.  p.  222     It  is  staircase  leading  down  to  these  chambers, 

now  sunk  lower;  De  Saulcy  says  about  Burckhardt  found  the  Cofic  inscription, 

two  yards  ;  IL  p.  C04.  which  he  copied  ;  pp.  12,  13.    For  conjeo- 

'  De  la  Roque  speaks  of  thirteen  steps ;  tural  readings  of  this  inscription,  see  Ge- 

J.  p.  115.  genius'  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  I.  p.  490 

*  Pococke  descended  into  these  vaults,  Germ. 
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the  great  peristyle  of  the  larger  temple.  And  what  an  en- 
trance !  Here  are  accumulated  vast  heaps  of  mighty  ruins ; 
immense  shafts  of  broken  columns ;  gigantic  architraves,  cor- 
nices, and  ceilings,  all  exquisitely  sculptured ;  all  now  trodden 
under  foot,  and  forming  perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  impres- 
sive avenue  in  the  world ! 

That  which  at  once  and  mainly  strikes  the  traveller  is  the 
singular  symmetry  of  proportion  ;  which  gives  an  air  of  perfect 
lightness  and  beauty  to  the  most  massive  materials.  On  ap- 
proaching from  the  south,  and  beholding  the  light  and  graceful 
columns  yet  standing  around  the  lesser  temple  ;  and  then  view- 
ing and  measuring  the  fallen  shafts  below  ;  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  two  could  ever  have  belonged  together.  It  is  only 
after  going  up  to  the  pedestals  and  surveying  them  close  at 
hand  ;  and  striving  to  grasp  the  standing  columns,  which  three 
men  together  can  hardly  clasp  around  ;  that  the  mind  can  even 
begin  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction.  In  like  manner  the 
vast  entablatures  scattered  below  seem  many  times  larger  than 
the  airy  architraves  above.  Still  more  impressive  in  their  vast- 
ness,  yet  apparent  lightness,  are  the  yet  larger  and  taller  col- 
umns of  the  peristyle  of  the  great  temple.  In  this  respect  the 
first  impression  of  the  whole  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 

These  temples  have  been  the  wonder  of  past  centuries  ;  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of  future  generations,  until  bar- 
barism and  earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last  work.  In 
vastness  of  plan,  combined  with  elaborateness  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  they  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  Western  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Europe.  They  are  like  those  of  Athens  in  light- 
ness, but  surpass  them  far  in  vastness ;  they  are  vast  and 
massive  like  those  of  Thebes,  but  far  excel  them  in  airiness  and 
grace.  Yet  the  very  elaborate  and  ornate  character  of  the  struc- 
tures appears  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  high  antiquity. 
The  simplicity  and  severity,  which  reign  in  the  temple  at 
Mejdel,  are  here  no  longer  seen.  The  gigantic  substructions  on 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  perhaps  the  massive  foundation 
work  of  the  great  platform,  seem  alone  to  point  to  an  earlier 
origin  and  a  remoter  age. 

Circular  Temple.— Thirty  or  forty  rods  east  of  the  great 
temples,  stands  a  very  small  one,  having  apparently  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  others,  but  very  elaborately  ornamented 
and  finished  ;  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way.  The  cella  is  circular, 
or,  rather,  semicircular.  It  has  around  it  externally  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a  roof  or  entablature  projecting  from 
the  cella  separately  to  each  column.  This  gives  it  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  an  octagonal  structure.  Between  the  columns 
are  niches  as  for  statues.    The  interior  has  two  tiers  of  columns, 
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one  above  the  other  ;  the  lower  Ionic,  the  tipper  Corinthian.  In 
the  days  of  Maundrell,  Pococke,  and  Wood,  the  building  was 
used  by  the  Greek  Christians  as  a  church.1  According  to  Maun- 
drell it  was  even  then  "  in  a  very  tottering  condition  ; "  and  now 
it  has  many  crevices  and  seems  ready  to  fall.* 

History. — There  is  no  question  I  believe,  as  to  the  identity 
of  Ba'albek  with  the  ancient  Heliopolis  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
several  writers  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  Christian  era. 
8trabo  speaks  of  it  as  being,  with  Chalcis,  under  the  dominion 
of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Mcnna3us,  already  mentioned  above. 9  Pliny 
refers  to  it  incidentally  as  near  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.*  Josephus  narrates,  that  Pompey, 
marching  from  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  passed  through  the  cities 
of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Pella.8  Ptolemy  likewise 
enumerates  Heliopolis  among  the  cities  of  Coelesyria.-  No 
other  notice  has  yet  been  found,  which  is  not  later  than  the 
third  century  after  Christ. 

The  name  Heliopolis,  "  City  of  the  Sun," 7  implies  that  this 
city,  like  its  namesake  in  Egypt,  was  already  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  Indeed  the  sun  was  one  of  the  chief  divinities 
in  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  worship  ;  and  to  him  was  applied  in 
their  mythology,  as  well  as  to  Jupiter  and  some  other  gods,  the 
name  of  Baal  or  Lord.8  The  mythology  of  Egypt  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  that  of  Syria  and  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
to  suppose  a  connection  between  the  forms  of  sun  worship 
in  the  two  countries.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly  affirmed; 10  and 
Macrobius,  in  the  fifth  century,  narrates,  that  the  image  wor- 
shipped at  Heliopolis  in  Syria  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt.11 

Be  all  tlus  however  as  it  may,  there  is  no  historical  notice 

1  Maundrell,  May  5th.  Pococke  II.  L  p.  •  Movers  1.  c  pp.  57,  285  aq. 

108.  "  So  Lucian  or  the  author  of  the  tract 

4  Comp.  De  Saulcy,  II.  p.  607.  de  Syria  Deo,  §  6,  "Exowi  W  «o)  ftAAo 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  11.  p.  753. — See  above,  Qolvtxts  lp6vt  oIk  'A<rcr6ptov,  IlXK'  Aty6- 
p  497.  vrtov,  rb     'Hklov  w4\ios  is  r^v  ♦oiyfmp' 

♦  H.  N.  5.  18  or  22,.«<amnis  Orontes,  k-vUero.    'Eyi>  n4v  fuy  ovk  Arm,  yJya 
imhis  inter  Libanum  ot  Antilibanum  juxta  8}  *a)  t6H*  koI  ipx<u6v  fori. 
Ikliopolim."  "  Macrob.  SaturnaL  1. 23,  **  Assyrii  [X  e. 

6  Jos.  Antt  14.  3.  2.  Syri]  quoque  Solem  sub  nomine  Jovis, 


•  Ptol.  Geogr.  5.  14.  quem  IMa  Heliopoliton  cognominant,  xnax- 

*  Gr.  'H\io6to\is.  imis  ceremoniis  celebrant  in  civitate,  qu» 
8  Movers,  die  Pbfiniaer,  L  pp.  157, 159,  Heliopolis  uunenpatur.    Bjus  dci  Simula- 

163,  167,  169  sq.  180.    Hence  the  name  crura  sumtum  est  de  oppido  JEgypti,  quod 

TTBUJ  bs^}£aal  Shemcth,  "Lord  of  the  et  ipsum  Heliopolis  appellator,  reguante 

Sun,"  in  a  Palmyrene  inscription  ;  Movers  aPud  Senemure;  periatumque 

ibid.  p.  174.    So  too  Macrobius  Saturnal.  ««t  pnmum  m  earn  per  Omam,  legatum 

1.  23.  Comp.  Gesem  Heb.  Lex.  art.  Delebons,  regis  Assynorum  aaoerdoteaque 

_     „  *  _    .  .   n  .i~  JCgyptaos,  quorum  prmceps  fuit  l'art^metis, 

no.  5.--Por  the  name  Baal  as  used  of  other  $        habitum  apud  Assyria,  portea  He- 

w  iWiP,Gersen* Heb  LcVl'c*'  commi8r*yit'' 
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earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  which  speaks  of  Heliopolis  as  a 
seat  of  heathen  worship.  The  feet  rests  solely  upon  the  name, 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  earlier  substructions  of  the  great 
temple.  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  silence  of  the  older 
historians,  if  the  magnificent  structures,  which  we  now  behold  in 
ruins,  existed  in  their  day. 

Whether  this  City  of  the  Sun  is  anywhere  alluded  to  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  a  question  perhaps  not  yet  fully  settled. 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  the  same  with  Baal-gad.1 
But  this  place,  as  we  have  seen,  is  more  probably  to  be 
sought  at  Bani&s  ;  and  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  it  could  not  well  have  lain  so  far  north  as  Ba'albek.2 — By  the 
same  writers  Baalath  is  likewise  regarded  as  identical  both  with 
Baal-gad  and  Ba'albek.  We  read  indeed  that  "  Solomon  built 
Gezer,  and  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  ; "  *  and  therefore  Baalath  is  assumed  to  be  Ba'al- 
bek solely  on  account  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  name  with 
Tadmor.  But  in  another  passage  this  order  is  reversed  ;  and  we 
read  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  store  cities  in  Hamath,  the 
two  Beth-horons,  and  Baalath.4  The  argument  is  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  and  further,  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  the  Baalath 
thus  fortified  by  Solomon  was  near  to  Gazara  (Gezer)  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.5  It  was  therefore  no  other  than  the 
Baalath  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.' — A  third  name  brought  into  the 
like  connection  by  the  same  writers  is  BaaUhamon,  once  men- 
tioned in  Canticles  ; 7  where  it  is  said,  that  Solomon  had  there  a 
vineyard,  which  he  let  out  to  keepers  at  a  thousand  pieces  from 
each.  But  Solomon  would  hardly  have  selected  Ba'albek  as  a 
favourable  spot  for  a  vineyard  ;  especially  for  one  of  such  extent 
and  value.8 

More  probable  is  it,  that  the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to  Heli- 
opolis and  its  idol-worship,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  plain  of 
Auen"  (Bikath  Aven).9  The  Seventy  appear  to  have  so  under- 
stood the  passage ;  since  they  here  give  the  Hebrew  Aven  by 

1  Heb.       ±92 ,  Joah.  11,  17.  12,  7.  likewise  Wilaon,  Lands  of  the  Bible  II. 

So  Iken  de  Baal-hamon  et  Baal-gad,  in  his  P* 

Duaertatt.  philoL  theol    Michaelis  Snp-         «  Baal-hamon,  the  latter  word,  Ha- 

plemm.  ad  Lexx.  Uebrr.  pp.  197,  201.  mon  ("pan),  is  by  some  taken  for  Amon 

Kosenm.  BibL  Geogr.  L  ii.  pp.  280,  281.  or  Ammon,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  So 

Bitter  Erdk.  XVII.  p.  230.  Michaelis  Suppl.  L  c.  p.  201.    Roscnm.  1.  c 

'  See  above,  pp.  400,  410.  P-  281.    Wilson  L  o.    But  this  Egyptian 

a  Heb  nbya   1  K.  9  17  18  name  occurs  in  Hebrew  as  "pEX,  Jer.  4G, 

«  9  rh,  ft  "Xjt         '  25-  Nah-  8»  a    Gescnius  refers  Baal-ha- 

z  oor.  o  mon  to  the  B«Ao/i4r  or  BoAo^v  of  Judith 

,    ,      ,AaDtt  8*  *  L  ReUuid  Pa~  8,  8,  among  the  lulls  of  Samaria,  near  Do- 

la»t  p.  778  sq.  than.  This  is  more  probable,  if  such  a  place 

•  Josh.  19,  44.  actually  existed ;  see  above,  pp.  337,  838. 
T  Heb.  "pan  *>??,  Cent  8,  11.    So      9  Heb.  jlsrrojMB,  Am.  1,  5  andmarg. 
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On,  the  domestic  name  of  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis.1  The  allu- 
sion would  then  be  to  the  great  plain  of  the  Bfika'a,  or  Coele- 
syria ;  of  which  Heliopolis  was  always  the  chief  city.*  And 
this  accords  well  with  the  context. 

The  chief  notices  of  Heliopolis  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  are  from  coins  of  the  city.  Of  these  many  yet  remain, 
struck  under  most  of  the  emperors  from  Nerva  to  Gallienus.3 
Of  the  earliest,  those  under  Nerva  and  Adrian,  the  former  have 
the  legend  COL.  IVL.  HEL. ;  and  the  latter  C.  I.  HEL.  LEG. 
H.  The  device  on  both  is  a  colonist  driving  two  oxen  ;  and  this 
is  continued  on  many  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperors ;  as 
also  the  legend  COL.  IVL.  AVG.  FEL.  Heliopolis  therefore 
had  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  the  further  inference  is 
drawn,  that  a  colony  of  military  veterans  was  sent  hither,  as 
also  to  Berytus,  by  Julius  Caesar  or  by  Augustus.4  About  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  Septimius  Severus  bestowed  upon 
the  city  the^a  Italicum,  a  boon  granted  to  favoured  provincial 
cities.5  There  are  no  coins  of  the  city  under  the  Antonines ; 
and  only  one  under  Commodus,  not  differing  particularly  from 
those  of  Nerva  and  Adrian. 

But  in  the  absence  of  coins  and  of  all  other  ancient  testi- 
mony, we  find,  singularly  enough,  in  John  of  Antioch,  surnamed 
Malala,  a  writer  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century,  the  notice, 
that  "iElius  Antoninus  Pius  erected  at  Heliopolis,  in  Phenicia 
of  Lebanon,  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world."  •  However  strange  it  may  appear,  that  no  cotemporary 
writer  has  alluded  to  this  temple  of  Antonine,  yet  the  general 
fact  of  its  erection  by  him  accords  well  with  various  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  elaborate  and  ornate  style  of  the  architecture 
belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  late  period.  The  massive  sub- 
structions, indeed,  were  probably  those  of  an  earlier  temple ; 

1  Sept.  wtilov  *Ak,  Vulg.  campus  idoli.  de  Censib.  lib.  I,  "  Est  et  Heliopolitanru, 
Tbo  Heb.       or  "JX  for  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,    q°®  a  divo  Severe  per  belli  civilis  oocasio- 

is ^ m  *  .  ik  g,,.  «., «.  «o  s:Pt*:7K  S2£ 

4<>,  20,  and  as  ^sj  Ez.  80,  17.    In  all  p.  317. 

these  examples  the  Seventy  and  Vulgate  •  J.  Malala  Chronogr.  ed.  Dindorf,  in 

give  it  by  'HKtovwoKis,  HeliopolU.    The  Corpus  Scriptor.  Hist  Byxant  ed.  Niebuhr, 

former  nowhere  have  ySly,  except  in  Amos  p.  280  Dind.  p.  1 19  Ven.    "HKios  'A*n»- 

1  c.  vivos  ITTot  . . .  forts  dcritrrr  4*  'HXMnrr6\tt 

"  The  Heb.  nspS  and  Arab.  BhkSa  t»?j  ♦ou'fjrrjj  rod  At&dvov  rahy  t<£  Ad  ni-yajr, 

are  strictly  one  and' the  same  word,  signi-  Ka*  *M*  r&v  tvra  biapdrmr. — Here 

fyiag  «  a  cleft  or  plain  between  mountains."  probably  refer*  to  a  BoaX  Z^j, 

■  See  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummorura  III.  p.  JUP^  Baal,  just  as  we  elsewhere  find  a 

834  sq.    More  fully  in  Mionnet  Descr.  des  BooA.  'HAiov  (ttSW  bja)  Sun  Baal;  comp. 

Mod.  V.  pp.  298-805.    Snppl.  VIH.  pp.  Movers  L  c  pp.  173,  174,    See  above,  p. 

208-212.  518,  a  8.—- Possibly  Antonine  rebuilt  the 

4  Eckhel  L.  c.  p.  834.    Comp.  above  in  great  temple  of  the  Sun ;  and  erected  the 

Vol  II.  p.  494.  [iii.  442.]  lesser  temple  Xr  Jupiter  Baal. 

»  So  Ulpian,  who  wae  a  native  of  Tyre ; 
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which  may  have  been  left  unfinished,  or  perhaps  been  overthrown 
by  earthquakes.  The  inscriptions  above  given1  point  also  to  an 
epoch  earlier  than  Septimius  Severus  ;  since  they  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  being  coeval  with  the  pedestals  on  which  they  are 
inscribed. 

Here  again  the  testimony  of  the  later  coins  is  of  avail. 
Many  of  these  indeed  retain  the  device  of  the  colonist  and  his 
oxen ;  while  others,  and  especially  some  of  Septimius  Severus, 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  the  figure  of  a  temple  with  the  legend 
COL.  HEL.  I.  0.  M.  H.*  One  has  a  temple  with  a  portico  of 
ten  columns,  seen  in  front ;  another  has  a  temple  with  many 
columns  in  a  peristyle,  with  steps,  seen  from  the  side.  These 
correspond  to  the  greater  and  lesser  temples  ;  and  evidently  imply 
that  the  two  were  then  extant.  How  they  should  first  appear 
on  the  coins  of  Severus  is  not  so  easily  explained.  Perhaps 
there  were  earlier  coins  with  the  like  device,  which  are  now  lost  ; 
or,  possibly  the  temples  were  begun  by  Antonine,  and  only 
finished  fifty  years  later  under  Severus. — The  coins  of  subse- 
quent emperors  continue  to  represent  the  temples,  sometimes 
under  different  forms ;  and  one  coin  of  Valerian  has  two 
temples. 

From  the  votive  inscriptions  above  given,*  it  would  seem  to 
follow,  that  the  greater  temple  was  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  as  Baal,  but  was  a  Pantheon  consecrated 
to  all  the  gods  of  Heliopolis.  The  lesser  temple  was  then  that 
erected  to  Jupiter  Baal.  The  architecture  of  both  shows  them  to 
have  been  built  at  about  the  same  epoch.  The  lesser  temple  was 
finished  ;  the  greater  probably  never.  The  extent  and  pomp  of 
the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Julia 
Domna,  the  empress  of  Septimius  Severus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Bassianus  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa  (Hums)  ;  and  that  Helio- 
gabalus,  himself  a  priest  of  the  sun  in  the  same  city,  became 
emperor  and  assumed  the  title  :  "  Invictus  Sacerdos  Augustus, 
Sacerdos  Dei  Solis."  4  The  worship  of  Venus  was  also  predomi- 
nant at  Heliopolis  ;  and  people  came  together  there  to  prostitute 
their  wives  and  daughters.*  The  licentiousness  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  heathenism  were  alike  prevalent,  as  appears  from  the 
story  of  the  martyr  Gelasinus ;  the  scene  of  which  was  Heli- 
opolis in  A.  D.  297,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.*  Gelasinus 
was  an  actor,  and  was  to  appear  before  the  people  assembled  in 

1  See  above,  p.  509.  hourror  'HSorifr  ny&wm  irpoap4ifitertf  ya- 

*  In  full :  Colonic  Heliopolis  Jovi  Op-  firrcus  gal  bvyarrpdtrv  LyalSrjy  iicwopvdmv 
timo  Maximo  H'Hopolitano.  crwrx&pow. 

»  See  above,  p.  509.  '  Chron.  Poach,  ed.  Dindorf  p.  513.  p. 

*  See  hi*  coins,  etc.  276  Par.    The  Chronicon  says  269  years 

*  Euseb.  Vit.  Const  3.  58,  M  rljf  after  Christ's  ascension. 
9iK*9  *HAioif*<fX««»r  4<?  $i  o4  /Ur  tV  1x4- 
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the  theatre  for  the  public  games.  Having  embraced  Christianity 
he  declined  his  part,  and  was  thrown  by  his  fellow-actors  into 
the  reservoir  of  the  bath,  full  of  warm  water,  in  mockery  of 
his  baptism.  Having  been  taken  out  and  dressed  in  white  gar- 
ments, he  still  refused  to  appear  in  the  theatre,  crying  out :  "  I 
am  a  Christian  ;  I  saw  the  terrible  glory  in  the  bath,  and  I  will 
die  a  Christian/*  The  people  rushed  madly  upon  him,  thrust 
him  out  of  the  theatre,  and  stoned  him.  His  relatives  buried 
the  body  in  the  neighbouring  village  Mari  amine,  where  he  was 
born  ;  and  there  a  chapel  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

When  the  power  of  the  state,  under  Constantino,  began  to 
be  wielded  in  favour  of  Christianity,  a  check  was  given  to  the 
debaucheries  and  licentious  rites  of  heathenism.  The  temple  of 
Venus  at  Apheca  (Af ka)  in  Mount  Lebanon  was  destroyed  ; 1 
and  a  new  law  or  imperial  rescript  warned  the  people  of  HeH- 
opolis  against  continuing  the  dissolute  practices  of  their  worship, 
and  exhorted  them  to  receive  the  better  faith.1  At  the  same 
time  the  emperor  founded  here  an  immense  Basilica  ; 8  consecra- 
ted a  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  and  all  this  in  a 
place  still  devoted  to  the  worship  of  demons.  Even  from  the 
language  of  Eusebius  himself,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  few  Christians  in  the  city.  By  the  founding  of  a  church  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  conversion  of  the  great  temple 
into  a  Basilica.* 

The  heathen  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  were  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  at  once  eradicated  ;  and  the  accession  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  (A.  D.  361)  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  signal  for 
the  violent  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  re-estabhshment 
of  heathen  rites.*  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  people  of 
Heliopolis  distinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Timid  virgins  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  shrinking  from  the  public  gaze,  were  exposed  naked  in  the 
market  place,  a  spectacle  and  scoffing  to  all6  This  was  done, 
according  to  the  historian,  in  revenge  for  the  former  restraints 
upon  their  heathen  pollutions.  In  Heliopolis  also,  Cyril,  a 
deacon,  who  in  the  days  of  Constantino  had  manifested  great 
zeal  for  the  truth,  and  had  himself  broken  in  pieces  many  idols, 
was  not  only  slain  by  the  idolaters ;  but  in  their  hatred  they 
even  cut  open  his  body  and  tasted  of  his  liver.7    In  like  manner, 

1  Euseb.  Vita  Const  3.  55.  his  Historia  Dynastiarum,  ed.  Pooocke, 

1  Ibid.  3.  68.    Soxomen  H.  E.  1.  8.  ib.  Oxon.  1663.  p.  85. 

5.  10.  4  Theodoret  H.  E.  3.  6. 

*  Euseb.  ibid.  oIkop  tinrfjpior  tocAiprfu  '  Sozom.  H.  E.  6.  10. 

re  ptyurrov  .  .  .  K<rr<i&a\\6fievoi.  1  Theodoret  H.  E.  3.  7.    The  historian 

4  This  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  mostly  relates,  that  all  who  took  part  in  this  hor- 

repeated  by  Gregory  Abulpharagius  (Bar-  rid  act,  lost  first  their  teeth,  then  their 

hflwaeus),  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  see  tongue*,  and  lastly  their  eyes. 
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numerous  Christians,  banished  by  persecution  from  Alexandria, 
were  sent  to  Heliopolis,  as  a  place  where  there  were  no  Christians, 
and  where  no  man  could  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ ;  and 
here  after  a  while  they  were  distributed  to  the  mines.1 

Under  Julian's  immediate  successors,  the  tide  again  slowly 
turned  in  favour  of  Christianity.  In  A.  D.  379,  Theodosius  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  while 
"  Constantino  during  his  reign  only  shut  up  the  temples  and 
fanes  of  the  Greeks,  Theodosius  also  destroyed  them ;  as  like- 
wise the  temple  of  Balanios  at  Heliopolis,  the  great  and  re- 
nowned, the  Trilithon ;  and  converted  it  into  a  Christian 
church."*  This  mention  of  the  Trilithon  shows  definitely,  that 
the  writer  refers  to  the  great  temple.*  The  name  of  the  god, 
Balanios,  is  most  probably  only  a  different  form  for  the  Baal 
JlelioUj  i  Lord  of  the  Sun/  which  we  have  found  elsewhere.4 
What  portion  of  the  great  temple  was  thus  used  for  Christian 
purposes,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  a  church  may  have 
been  erected  within  the  great  court  ;5  or,  possibly,  the  lesser 
temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  church,  may  have 
been  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Trilithon. 

The  name  of  the  bishop  instituted  by  Constantino,  is  not 
recorded.•  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  two  others  are 
mentioned ;  one,  Joseph,  at  the  synod  of  Antioch  about  A.  D. 
443  ;  the  other,  Peter,  under  the  emperor  Leo.7 

In  the  seventh  century  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  followers  of  the 
false  prophet  urged  them  on  to  conquest ;  and  as  early  as  A.  D. 
636,  all  Syria,  including  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  the  other 
cities,  had  become  subject  to  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  new 
faith.8  From  this  time  onward  for  three  centuries,  a  veil  of 
darkness  covers  the  City  of  the  Sun.  D'Herbelot  indeed  affirms, 
but  without  specifying  his  authorities,  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  city  under  the  Khalife  of  the  house  of  'Ommlyah  ;•  that 
is,  for  a  century  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  When  it 
reappears  again  in  history,  two  circumstances  had  taken  place, 

1  Theodoret  H.  E.  4.  22.  p.  179  ed.  yJW,  Sartor©*,  for  jjAdop,  fltkrurrot ;  sco 

Reding-  Gesen.  Thcsaur.  undor  h.  p.  727.  So 

'  (Jr0n •  Pftsct  ed;  Dindorf;  p.  561.  p.  Rtter  xm  L     241    Do  Sm1  ^ 

303  Par.  Keenrrayrifos  6  doioi^os  fkun-  qqq^  r 

Ktfoas  rt  ljpi  tfror  f*A««v  icoi  robs  •  This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  De  Saulcy ; 

raobs  rttv  EAA^tW*  obros  BeoSdvios  kcU  n.  p.  631. 

koWAucw,  Kcd  rb  Itpbv  'H\ioinr6ktc»s  rb  «  Enseb,  Vita  Const.  3  58 

rov  BoWov  rb  fiiya  koX  wyifitrrrov  rb  7  U  Quicn  0rieM  Christ'  II.  pp.  843, 

rpi\&ov^  koI  fr«W  ainb  iKKkmrla,  g44.    Comp.  Cave  Scriptor.  EccL  Hist 

Xpurrtanv.  p.  309. 

See  above,  p.  513.  .  Weil  Ge8ch  der  Chalifen,  1846,  L 

*  Arum.         553,  BooA  'Hkiov,  see  p.  80.    Greg.  Abnlpharag.  Hist  Dynast. 

al.ove,  p.  518,  n.  8.    The  change  of  I  ed.  Pococke,  p.  112  Lat  Comp.  Theophan, 

into  n  is  not  unoommon  in  Syriac  and  Cbronogr.  p.  282  Par.  p.  521  Classen. 

Greek,  as  in  other  languages;  e.  g.  Dor.  '  Biblioth.  Orientale,  art  Balbck. 
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which  form  main  characteristics  in  all  the  notices  of  Arabian 
writers. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  is  the  change  of  name.  The 
city  reappears,  not  as  Heliopolis,  but  as  Ba'albek.  That  the 
latter  name  corresponds  to  the  former  in  the  first  part  at  least, 
no  one  doubts;  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  etymology  or  origin  of 
the  latter  portion  has  been  discovered.1  No  ancient  form  is 
known,  either  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaean,  from  which  it  can  be 
well  derived.  Some  of  the  Frank  historians  of  the  crusades 
write  the  name  Malbec* 

The  other  circumstance  referred  to  above,  was  the  early  con- 
version of  the  great  temple  and  its  courts  into  a  fortress.  It  is 
mainly  as  a  fortress  that  Arabian  writers  speak  of  Ba'albek. 

The  earliest  Arabian  authors,  who  mention  Ba'albek,  are  el- 
Isthakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.' Their  notices  are  brief,  and  quite  similar  to  each  other. 
The  latter  writes  :  "  Here  are  gates  of  palaces,  sculptured  in 
marble ;  and  lofty  columns,  also  of  marble  ;  and  in  the  whole 
region  of  Syria  there  is  not  a  more  stupendous  or  considerable 
edifice."  No  further  notice  of  Ba'albek  occurs  for  more  than  a 
century.  As  a  fortress,  the  possession  of  it  was  important  in 
the  frequent  wars  waged  between  the  Fatimite  Khalifa  of  Egypt 
and  the  various  dynasties  of  northern  Syria.  Near  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
crusaders,  after  several  alternations,  Ba'albek  passed  finally,  in 
A.  D.  1090,  from  the  Egyptian  rule  under  that  of  the  Seljuk 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.*  In  A.  D.  1134,  the  place 
was  an  object  of  strife  to  the  latter  among  themselves.8  Five 
years  later,  in  A.  D.  1139,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  Zenki,  the  celebrated  Atabek  chieftain ;  after  whose 
death  it  reverted,  in  A.  D.  1145,  to  the  Seljuk  prince  of  Da- 
mascus.' 

1  Perhaps  the  suggestion  of  A.  Schul-  sq.  Rosenm.  BibL  Geogr.  L  iL  pp.  280, 
tens  is  the  most  probable,  viz.  that  the  816. 

syllable  bek  comes  from  the  Arabic  root  *  WI1L  Tyr.  9.  15.  ib.  21.  6,  8.  Jac 
bakka,  '  to  be  compressed,  thronged  ;*  see  de.  Vitr.  c  45  Maubtch.  Adrichom.  p. 
Freytag's  Lex.  I.  p.  144.    Hence  Ba'albek  109. 

would  signify  "  Ba'aTs  throng"  or  place  of  a  el-Isthakhri,  das  Bach  der  Lander, 
multitude.  The  city  Mecca  is  also  some-  fibers,  von  Mordtmann,  Hamb.  1845,  p.  37. 
times  called  Bekkah,  perhaps  by  allitera-  Ouseley,  the  Oriental  Geogr.  of  Ebn  Hau- 
tion.  See  A.  Schulten's  Index.  Geogr.  in  kal,  4 to,  Lond.  1800.  This  last  work  is 
Vit  Falad.  art  Baalbechum. — Others  re-  held  by  some  to  be  only  a  copy  of  the 
gard  the  syllable  bek  as  for  the  Egyptian  first ;  see  Mordtmann's  Preface  to  Is- 
word2L4AY,  "city;"  and  then  Ba'albek  thakhri. 

would  correspond  fully  in  meaning  with       *  De  Guignes  Hist  des  Huns,  II.  pp. 

Heliopolia.    But  to  form  such  a  compound   886,  887,  888,  Germ. 

with  a  foreign  word  is  against  the  genius       *  Ibid.  p.  484,  Germ. 

of  the  Semitic  tongues ;  and  probably  no      *  Ibid.  pp.  474,  488,  Germ.  WHken, 

analogous  example  can  anywhere  be  found.    Gesch.  der  Kreuxz.  IL  p.  685.    Com  p. 

bee  MJchaslis  SuppL  in  Lex.  Heb.  p.  198   Keinand,  Chroniques  Axabes  etc  p.  70. 
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To  the  middle  of  this  twelfth  century  belongs  the  notice  of 
Edrisi  the  geographer.  He  describes  Ba'albek  as  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  abundant  region,  and  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards and  fruit  trees.  He  speaks  also  of  the  two  temples  ;  and 
refers  to  the  tradition,  which  even  then  regarded  the  greater 
temple,  with  its  immense  stones,  as  a  work  of  the  times  of  Sol- 
omon.1 Some  ten  years  later,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  likewise 
mentions  the  "  stones  of  enormous  size"  laid  up  without  cement, 
as  the  supposed  work  of  Solomon  assisted  by  the  genii.*  During 
the  same  century  no  less  than  three  earthquakes  are  recorded,  in 
the  years  1139, 1157, 1170  ;  by  which  all  Syria  was  more  or  less 
desolated.  Aleppo,  Hamah,  Hums,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
last,  Ba'albek,  are  specially  enumerated,  as  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.* 

In  A.  D.  1174,  the  formidable  Salad  in,  who  three  years  earlier 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  appeared  in  Syria,  and  seized 
possession  of  Damascus,  Hums,  Hamah,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Ccelesyria.4  Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176, 
while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  Raymond, 
Count  of  Tripolis,  in  concert  with  king  Baldwin  IV,  whose  ex- 
pedition to  the  Buka'a  and  'Anjar  we  have  already  recounted,5 
led  his  troops  by  way  of  Byblus  (Jebeil)  and  across  the  mountain 
by  the  strong  post  Manethera  (el-Muneitirah)  near  Afka,  and  so 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  district  of  Ba'albek,  plundering  and 
burning  whatever  came  in  his  way.  The  two  expeditions  met 
afterwards  in  the  middle  of  the  Bflkfi'a ;  defeated  the  Saracen 
troops  from  Damascus  ;  and  each  returned  laden  with  booty  to 
their  head-quarters  on  the  coast.* 

One  line  of  Saladin' s  descendants  continued  to  be  lords  of 
Damascus  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  Ba'albek,  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century/  After  their  expulsion 
by  the  Egyptians,  Ba'albek  probably  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
more  prosperous  neighbour,  the  provincial  capital  Damascus. 
In  A.  D.  1260  it  was  captured  by  the  general  of  Hulagu  the 
Mogol  Khan  ;  who  laid  the  fortress  in  ruins.*  There  exists  no 
further  notice  of  the  place  during  that  century. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  princely  geographer  of 
Hamah,  Abulfeda,  describes  Ba'albek  as  an  ancient  city  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  with  a  large  and  strong  fortress  ;  and  situated  amid 

1  Edrtsi  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  353  sq.  *  De  Gnignes,  ibid.  pp.  588, 542,  Germ. 

1  Asber,9  Benj.  of  Tudela,  I.  p.  86.  Reinaud,  Chroniqnes  Arabes,  p.  176. 

EngL — Rabbi  Benjamin  bold*  Ba'albek  *  See  above,  p.  496. 

to  be  the  Baalatb  of  Scripture;  which  •  Will  Tyr.  21.  11.   Tuch  in  Zeitachr. 

(he  says)  Solomon  built  for  the  daughter  of  d.  morg.  Gea.  IV.  p.  512  sq.  Hitter  XVII. 

Pharaoh.  1  K.  9,  18.    2  Chr.  8,  6.  p.  227.    Wilken  III.  ii.  p.  169. 

•  De  Guignes  Hist  des  Huns,  II.  pp.  1  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  IntrocL 

474, 495, 527,  Germ.  Reinaud,  Chroniques  pp.  502,  503,  Germ. 

Arabes  p.  146.  ■  De  Guignes  L  c.  UL  p.  273. 
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trees,  and  running  streams,  and  an  abundance  of  all  good  things.1 
At  this  time  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  was  called  Makriz; 
and  here  was  born,  in  the  year  1367,  the  celebrated  Arabian 
historian  Takieddin  Ahmed,  better  known  by  his  more  usual 
appellative,  el-Makrizi.*  At  the  very  close  of  the  century,  in 
A.  D.  1400,  Ba'alhek  surrendered  to  the  powerful  Tartar  con- 
queror, Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng)  ;  who  directed  his  march  this 
way  from  Hums  to  Damascus.  The  conqueror  made  no  delay, 
but  hastened  on  to  Damascus  ;  as  the  winter  was  approaching.3 
This  appears  to  be  the  latest  historical  notice  of  Ba'albek  in 
oriental  writers. 

Ba'albek  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  as  yet  unknown  to 
Frank  travellers  after  the  crusades.  It  was  remote  from  any  of 
the  great  roads,  which  connected  Damascus  either  with  the 
coast,  or  with  the  more  northern  cities  of  Syria.  Hence  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  no  further  notice  of  Ba'albek.4  At  that  time, 
A.  D.  1548,  the  French  traveller  Belon  was  the  first  to  pass  this 
way  ;  and  he  briefly  describes  the  place,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  an  intelligent  passing  traveller  would  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  great  temple  was  still  a  fortress  ;  and  within  it  were  then 
standing  nine  lofty  columns.5  Thevet,  another  French  traveller, 
was  at  Ba'albek  about  A.  D.  1550  ;  but  seems  to  add  nothing 
to  Belon's  account."  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  German 
Melchior  von  Seydlitz  in  A.  D.  1557  ;  and  to  Kadzivil  in  A.  D. 
1583.7 

In  the  next  century,  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  briefly 
describes  Ba'albek.  The  good  father  was  probably  not  very  par- 
ticular in  his  observations  ;  as  he  speaks  (somewhat  doubtfully) 
of  fifty-five  columns  then  standing.  Much  more  important  were 
the  visits  of  De  la  Roque  in  1688,  and  Maundrell  in  1697.  Both 
these  travellers  give  descriptions  and  sketches  of  the  ruins  ;  but 
the  account  of  De  la  Roque  is  by  far  the  most  complete.  It  is 
singular  that  Maundrell  makes  but  a  single  allusion  to  any 
portion  of  the  great  temple,  viz.  the  row  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
"  very  great  and  lofty."  8 

1  Abulf.  Tab.  Syria,  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  103.  •  A.  The  vet,  Cosmogmphie  unrvenelte, 

»  DUerbelot  Biblioth.  Orient  art.  Mac-  t  6.  c  14. 

rut.  *  M.  v.  Seydlitz  in  Reissb.  p.  490.  Rad- 

1  Sberifeddin,  Hist  de  Timor  Bee  on  zivil  in  the  same,  IL  p.  148. 

Tamerlan,  par  La  Croix,  Par.  1723,  lib.  V.  8  Dels  Roque  Voyage  en  Syrie,  12xao. 

c.  23    Tom.  IIL  pp.  811,  812.     De  Am  si  1723,  Tom.  I.  pp.  97-153.— Maun- 

Guignes  L  c  IV.  p.  806  Germ.    Hitter  droll's  Journey,  under  May  5th.    The  fol- 

XVII.  p.  244.  lowing  is  all  that  relates  to  the  great  tem- 

*  Acu-ichomius  (1590)  makes  no  refer-  pie:  "  About  fifty  yards  distant  from  the 
ence  to  any  modern  traveller ;  pp.  108,  lesser]  temple  is  a  row  of  Corinthian  pB- 
109.  lars,  veiy  great  and  lofty;  with  a  most 

*  P.  Belon,  Observations  etc.  4to.  Par.  stately  architrave  and  oornish  at  top.  This 
1555.  p.  158.  Germ,  in  Paulus'  Samm-  speaks  itself  to  have  been  part  of  some 
lung,  Th.  IL  p.  5.  very  august  pile ;  but  what  one  now 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  the  drawings  and 
explanations  of  Pococke  about  A.  D.  1737  ;  the  great  work  of 
Wood  and  Dawkins  in  A.  D.  1751 ;  and  the  elegant  description 
of  Volney,  in  A.  D.  1784.  From  the  latter  we  learn  the  cause 
and  progress  of  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  visit  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and  which  is  still 
continued  in  a  less  degree  by  the  ignorance  and  ruthless  barbarity 
both  of  the  people  and  the  Turkish  officials.  The  great  earth- 
quake of  A.  D.  1759  left  standing  only  six  of  the  nine  columns 
of  the  great  peristyle,  as  depicted  by  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and 
of  the  twenty-nine  which  they  found  around  the  lesser  temple, 
only  twenty  were  left. 1  The  same  earthquake  partially  dislodged 
the  central  stone  over  the  grand  portal  of  the  lesser  temple ; 
though  it  has  now  sunk  much  lower  than  in  Volney's  day. 

Whoever  desires  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  plan, 
and  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  these  magnificent  ruins, 
will  do  best  to  consult  the  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins.* 
General  views  of  the  more  picturesque  portions  are  also  found  in 
the  later  sketches  and  engravings  of  Cassas,  Laborde,  and  Roberts. 

of  it  i*  but  jutt  enough  to  give  a  regret,      1  Volney,  Voyage  II.  p.  222. 

that  there  should  bo  no  more  of  it  remain-      •  The  Ruins  of  Baalbec,  foL  Lond. 

ing."  1757. 
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Beyond  Ba'albek,  towards  the  north,  the  character  of  the 
Buka'a  undergoes  a  great  change.  Hitherto,  from  Eamid 
northwards,  its  main  features  are  those  of  a  broad,  level,  fertile 
plain,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  great  mountain  cleft ; 
with  only  a  narrow  parallel  valley  or  terrace  along  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  separated  from  the  lower  plain  by  a  line  of  hills. 
The  average  breadth  between  the  mountains  we  estimated  as 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  or  from  seven  to  nine 
miles.  Near  Neby  Shit,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lower  western 
ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates  ;  and  the  higher  dorsal  ridge 
forms  further  north  the  wall  of  the  Buk&'a.1  This  converges 
gradually  towards  Lebanon  ;  and  the  great  valley  becomes  nar- 
rower, as  far  at  least  as  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh. 

T1iUT8day9  June  10th.  We  spent  the  early  morning  hours 
in  completing  our  examination  of  the  ruins ;  and  also  visited 
the  fountain.  At  10.15  we  set  off  from  our  encampment  near 
the  temples ;  and  in  ten  minutes  were  at  the  northern  gate  in 
the  ancient  city  wall.  Both  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  of 
the  town  are  cemeteries  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  form  of  the 
tomb  stones  placed  at  each  end  of  the  graves,  and  resembling 
entirely  those  customary  in  New  England.  Here,  however, 
there  were  also  low  side-pieces  connecting  them,  and  thus 
enclosing  the  grave  in  a  parallelogram. — Our  course  was  now 
northeast,  towards  Nahleh. 

Before  us  now  was  a  rise  of  land,  bordering  on  the  arm  of  the 
plain  which  runs  up  eastward  to  the  fountain.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Ba'albek  from  the  south,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  ridge 
running  out  across  the  valley  from  the  eastern  mountain.  It 
now  turned  out  to  be  the  southern  end  of  a  wide  gravelly  slope, 
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extending  down  westwards  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  reaching 
half  way  or  more  across  the  whole  valley  ;  a  vast  sloping  tract, 
having  a  very  uneven  surface,  with  spurs  or  ridges  running  down 
it  from  the  mountain,  with  deep  Wadys  between  them.  It  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  desert  plateau  south  of  Ba'albek  ; 
and  extends  north  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  is  barren  and  desert  quite  to  Lebweh  ;  except  a 
little  cultivation  in  the  deeper  valleys,  and  a  few  poor  fields  of 
grain  around  two  or  three  villages.  The  lower  tract  or  plain, 
towards  the  western  mountain,  appeared  as  a  continuation  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  Bfika'a ;  and  seemed  well  cultivated. 

We  rose  upon  this  desert  slope  ;  and  at  11  o'clock  struck  a 
small  rill  of  water  serving  for  irrigation,  and  brought  around  the 
hills  from  a  small  fountain  southeast  of  Nahleh.  Five  minutes 
later  Deir  el-Ahmar,  near  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  bore  N.  N.  W. 
At  11.40  we  came  to  Nahleh,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
a  very  deep  narrow  rugged  ravine,  which  cuts  down  through  the 
slope,  from  far  up  in  the  mountain  to  the  western  plain  below. 
A  stream  flows  along  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  fine  fountain 
under  the  village.    The  latter  is  merely  a  collection  of  hovels. 

Here  too  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  It  stood  upon  an  elevated  platform  of  masonry, 
like  that  at  Deir  el-'Ashayir.1  Two  courses  of  large  stones  are 
visible  below,  which  form  the  foundation.  Then  there  is  a  course 
with  a  large  moulding,  like  a  cornice  inverted.  Above  this  are 
two  courses,  the  upper  one  with  a  cornice  or  ledge,  and  forming 
the  floor  of  the  platform,  now  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  platform  projects  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  beyond 
the  body  of  the  temple  on  each  side  and  at  the  west  end.  The 
eastern  end  of  both  temple  and  platform  is  broken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  temple  itself  measures 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length  by  forty-two  feet  in  width.  The 
stones  are  large  ;  many  of  them  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 
Some  seem  to  have  a  rude  bevel,  which  perhaps  is  accidental. 
Of  the  body  of  the  temple  only  a  few  courses  remain  ;  and 
within  these  and  on  the  platform,  the  inhabitants  have  built  up 
their  hovels.  In  the  courts  of  other  dwellings,  and  outside  of 
the  village,  are  seen  many  large  hewn  stones. 

On  a  hill  east  of  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  traces 
of  an  earlier  town.  In  the  same  hill  are  several  excavated 
sepulchres.  These  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  had  visited  in 
1848.  One  consists  of  a  long  passage  ;  on  each  side  of  which 
are  excavated  five  recesses,  and  one  at  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance.    In  each  of  these  eleven  recesses  are  three  sarcophagi 
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or  loculi  cut  in  the  rock  side  by  Bide.  The  plan  of  the  other 
sepulchres  is  similar  ;  but  their  extent  varies  greatly. 

Beyond  this  hill,  in  a  valley  southeast  of  the  village,  is  a 
small  fountain  ;  from  which  the  water  was  anciently  brought  to 
Nahleh  by  an  aqueduct,  two  or  three  miles  long.  Portions  of  it 
still  remain,  well  built  and  plastered  with  cement.  But  the 
water  is  now  conducted  in  rude  open  channels  towards  the  south, 
to  irrigate  the  fields  belonging  to  Ba'albek.  One  of  these  rivu- 
lets we  had  crossed  on  our  way  hither. 

At  12.45  we  left  Nahleh.  Descending  into  the  ravine  and 
crossing  the  brook  on  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  we  again 
ascended  on  a  northwest  course  until  1  o'clock.  We  then  went 
north  along  the  slope  ;  and  at  1.45  were  opposite  Yunin,  a  small 
village  on  our  right.  Here  the  great  slope  is  interrupted  for 
half  an  hour.  A  broad  shallow  Wady  with  a  stream  runs  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  this  is  the  village,  with  a 
fountain,  at  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  having  also  a  glen  in 
the  mountain  back  of  it.  We  came  at  1.55  to  the  brook  in  the 
valley.  It  was  led  along  the  slope  in  several  streams,  and  was 
wholly  used  up  for  irrigation.  At  this  point  we  could  already 
perceive  the  effect  of  the  convergence  of  the  mountains ;  the 
great  valley  being  not  more  than  two  hours  in  width.  Our  road 
was  here  about  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  plain  distant 
from  the  eastern  mountain.  Deir  el-Ahmar  bears  from  Yunin 
N.  64°  W. 

South  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek  to  that 
village,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  N.  W.  of  Ba'albek,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain,  stands  an  isolated  column,  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  is  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  or  platform  of 
five  steps  ;  and,  besides  the  base  and  capital,  consists  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  blocks  of  Btone,  each  about  three  feet  thick.  On  the 
north  side  is  hewn  a  smooth  tablet ;  but  with  no  trace  of  an 
inscription.1  It  may  have  been  a  monument  erected  possibly  in 
some  relation  to  Ba'albek  or  its  boundaries  ;  or  more  probably  to 
commemorate  some  historical  event  now  unknown.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  el-Maghazel,  "  the  spindle." 8 

In  this  part  of  our  road  we  had  a  fuller  view  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon.  Below  the  lofty 
ridge  over  the  cedars,  and  rather  more  than  half  way  up  the 
mountain,  is  a  broad  uneven  terrace,  divided  by  irregular  shallow 
valleys  into  two  or  three  parallel  but  irregular  ridges.  These 
extend  northwards  along  the  whole  length  of  Lebanon  ;  and  run 
out  into  several  smaller  ridges.    All  these  and  the  whole  lower 

1  Maundrell,  May  6th.    Pococke  II.  L       1  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bibliotk  Sac.  1848, 
p.  107.    Wilwn,  Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.    p.  700. 
386. 
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part  of  that  mountain,  appear  well  wooded,  that  is,  for  Lebanon  ; 
chiefly  with  stunted  oaks  (Sindian),  which  are  kept  stunted,  be- 
cause the  people  constantly  let  their  goats  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
young  twigs.1  From  this  terrace  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  rises  very 
steeply,  composed  entirely  of  naked  rock.  At  this  time  every 
hollow  in  it  was  filled  with  snow  ;  and  at  the"  top  the  snow 
appeared  almost  unbroken  along  the  ridge.  But  there  was 
understood  to  be  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow  the  present  season. 

Before  reaching  Ba'albek,  and  also  to  day,  my  companion 
had.  several  times  inquired  after  the  local  name  of  this  northern 
part  of  Lebanon.  One  called  it  Jebel  Bsherreh  ;  another  Jebcl 
Libnan.  One  man  of  Yunin  named  it  el-Miskiyeh, 1  the  waterer  ; ' 
but  called  it  further  south,  Libnan.  Others  spoke  of  it  simply 
as  el-Jebel. 

Our  path  now  lay  along  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope 
on  a  course  about  N.  by  E.  We  were  evidently  approaching 
the  water-6hed  of  the  great  valley,  which  as  yet  had  never  been 
fully  determined  ;  and  our  attention  was  therefore  awake.  After 
a  time  the  village  of  Besm  el-Hadeth  came  in  Bight  before  us  on 
our  left ;  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  rise  of  land,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  extend  westward  quite  across  the  valley  and  so  form  the 
water-shed.  But  the  people  told  us,  that  a  narrower  valley  ex- 
tended up  further  north,  just  west  of  the  village,  as  we  indeed 
saw  ;  and  that  the  water  there  still  flowed  from  the  north.  We 
were  opposite  the  village  at  3.05 ;  situated  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  our  road.  We  now  rose  along  the  gentle  ascent,  on  a 
N.  N.  E.  course  ;  and  soon  struck  a  pretty  brook,  which  is  led 
down  southwest  to  the  village  from  a  stream  and  fountain  lying 
further  north  and  east. 

At  4  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  the  highest  tract  or  ridge  ; 
and  could  for  the  first  time  look  off  towards  the  north.  Here 
the  lone  monument  of  Hurmul  became  visible,  and  we  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  Bnka'a.  A  little  stream 
was  led  down  by  an  artificial  channel  from  towards  the  eastern 

w 

mountain  along  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge.  Near  by  our  path 
it  was  divided  into  two  branches,  in  order  to  water  two  small 
tracts  or  depressions  on  different  sides  of  the  ridge  ;  one  branch 
running  off  southwest,  and  the  other  northwest.  The  old  bed 
of  the  stream  is  a  Wady  a  few  rods  further  north,  and  lower  ; 
it  runs  off  northwest  and  north.  Here,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the 
water-shed  in  this  part  of  the  great  valley  ;  nor  can  it  vary 
much  from  this  line  in  the  more  western  part.8 

1  So  Mr  Robson,  who  had  travelled  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  the  Bibliotheca 

through  that  region  of  the  mountain.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  698.    Mr  T.  passed  south 

'  The  only  published  notice  as  to  the  along  the  west  side ;  and  speuks  of  the 

water-shed  of  the  Buka'a  is  that  of  the  water-shed  as  in  a  long  field  of  grain  weat 
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We  now  kept  on  our  course,  gradually  descending,  towards 
the  fountain  of  Lebweh,  which  is  east  of  the  village.  Before 
reaching  it  we  struck  a  canal  for  irrigation,  which  is  led  off  at 
first  southwest,  along  the  southern  border  of  the  low  plain  west 
of  the  fountain.  Following  this  up,  we  reached  the  fountain  at 
5  o'clock,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

This  is  a  very  large  fountain  of  fine  limpid  water,  gushing 
out  in  four  different  places  from  under  a  broad  tract  of  coarse 
gravel,  lying  west  of  a  ledge  of  limestone  rocks.  This  ledge  is 
connected  with  higher  ground  running  back  east  to  the  mountain. 
The  body  of  water  which  here  bursts  forth,  is  perhaps  even 
greater  than  at  'Anjar.  Besides  the  four  principal  streams,  there 
are  also  three  or  four  smaller  ones  ;  and  it  would  seem  only 
necessary  to  dig  in  the  gravel,  in  order  to  have  any  number  of 
fountains.  Besides  the  canal  along  the  south  side  of  the  low 
plain,  another  is  carried  along  its  northern  margin  ;  and  a  third, 
higher  up  and  larger,  is  led  along  the  valley,  northwards,  near 
the  road,  quite  to  el-Ka'a.  The  rest  of  the  waters  run  down 
into  the  basin  west ;  and  render  it  fertile,  meadow-like,  and  beau- 
tiful. The  stream  flows  off  northwest  towards  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  ;  and  breaks  down  along  the  western  side  of  the  great 
valley,  by  a  deep,  narrow,  rugged  chasm,  through  a  rocky  and 
desert  tract,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes  towards  Htlrmul. 

In  the  middle  of  the  basin,  on  a  low  Tell  among  the  streams, 
is  the  poor  village  of  Lebweh,  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the 
fountain,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  It  has  the  marks  of  an  ancient 
.  site  ;  though  little  now  remains  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  with  here 
and  there  a  broken  column  or  a  disfigured  capital.  On  the  north 
brow  of  the  Tell  are  seen  the  foundations  and  lower  walls  of 
some  large  structure ;  perhaps  a  temple.  A  few  miserable 
hovels  constitute  the  present  village.1 

We  were  here  opposite  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  situated 
beyond  the  high  dorsal  ridge.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain  we 
could  see  the  lower  ridges  running  down  and  out  towards  the 
northeast. 

of  Lebweh. — In  Oct  1852,  Dr  De  Forest  feet ;  which  however  is  several  hundred 
passed  up  the  valley  on  the  west  side  ;  and  feet  lower  than  Ba'albek  according  to 
found  the  watershed  somewhere  south  of  Ruasegger  and  Schubert ;  see  above,  p. 
the  village  of  Sha'ad ;  from  which  village  506. 

the  water  mns  northwards.  The  exact  1  Mr  Porter  passed  by  this  route  to 
position  of  this  village  is  not  marked ;  but  Hums  in  Oct.  1853.  He  was  at  the  village 
I  suppose  it  to  be  not  much,  if  any,  farther  of  Lebweh.  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p. 
south  than  Lebweh.  From  it  to  the  foun-  603. — Belon,  the  French  traveller,  was  here 
tains  of  the  Orontes,  Dr  De  Forest  had  4|  about  A.  D.  1548,  and  speaks  of  "  an  an- 
hours  of  ordinary  travelling.  We  were  5  cient  Roman  structure "  then  standing, 
hours  from  Lebweh  to  the  same  fountains,  built  of  massive  stono* ;  Observations  etc 
without  baggage,  but  by  a  more  circuitous  Par.  1555,  p.  154;  and  in  Paulus'  Samm- 
route.  Ms.  Journ. — Dr  De  Forest  gives  lung,  Th.  II.  p.  6. 
the  elevation  of  the  wjiter-alicd  at  3127 
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Lebweh  is  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  as  a  fortified  place. 
In  A.  D.  1132,  it  was  seized  along  with  er-Ras,  by  Muhammed, 
then  lord  of  Ba'albek.1  Here  too,  in  A.  D.  1170,  Shehfib  ed- 
Din,  with  two  hundred  horsemen,  fell  in  with  three  hundred 
Frank  horsemen  ;  put  them  to  flight ;  and  slew  amoug  others 
the  chief  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of 
el-Husn,  then  known  as  Husn  el-Akrad.* 

The  name  Lebweh  seems  also  to  point  to  a  higher  antiquity. 
It  corresponds  well  to  the  Libo  or  Lybo  of  the  ancient  Itinera- 
Hum  Antonini  ;  but  the  distance  from  Ba'albek  can  only  be 
made  to  coincide  by  an  easy  emendation,  viz.  by  reading  XXII 
instead  of  XXXII  Roman  miles.8  I  shall  recur  again  to*  this 
topic  further  on,  when  treating  of  Ras  Ba'albek. 

Friday,  June  Wth.  We  broke  up  from  the  fountain  of 
Lebweh  at  6.55 ;  aud  after  some  minutes  struck  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  canal,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  water  is  led 
along  through  the  arid  tract  before  us.  Indeed,  so  hard  and  bar- 
ren is  the  soil,  that  even  the  water  seems  to  produce  no  effect ; 
except  where  there  is  immediate  contact.  The  usual  road  keepB 
near  this  canal  quite  to  Ras  Ba'albek.  At  7.25  there  was  on  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant,  a  Wely  with  a  few  houses  and  trees, 
called  Neby  'Othman.  It  has  a  small  fountain.  We  now  left 
the  canal ;  and  turning  northeast  towards  'Ain,  rose  along  the 
ascent,  and  at  7.45  reached  the  village. 

'Ain  is  a  small  village,  with  scattered  building  stones  and 
traces  of  former  dwellings ;  but  nothing  marking  any  great 
antiquity,  and  no  very  large  stones.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
excavated  sepulchres  west  of  the  village.  It  is  watered  by  three 
small  fountains,  near  by ;  and  has  many  trees  and  vineyards. 
It  lies  high  up  on  the  roots  or  spurs  which  here  run  down  from 
Anti-Lebanon ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  considerable 
distance  around,  especially  towards  the  south  and  west.  We 
could  see  that  these  roots  or  spurs  form  a  barren  slope  towards 
the  west,  extending  through  the  whole  valley,  quite  to  the  base 


^  *  De  Guigne*  Hist  des  Huns,  II  p.  484, 
Germ. 

*  Ibid.  p.  527. 

*  I  tin.  Antonini,  ed.  Wesa  p.  198 : 
Eme«  (Hums) 

Lmidfcla  .  .  m.  p.  XVIII. 
libo  ...  "  XXXII. 
Udiupoll  .        M  XXXII. 

The  same  distances  are  given  on  p.  199  in 
the  reverted  order,  but  with  the  name 
Conna  for  Lilo.  From  Ba'albek  to  Leb- 
weh we  were  5h.  40m. ;  which  (as  we  shall 
*ee  further  on)  is  nearest  22  Roman  miles. 
As  the  whole  distance  between  Ba'albek 
and  Hums  is  known,  not  improbably  the 
original  specification  stood  thus : 

Vol.  TIT  — 45* 


LaacUda  .  .  m.  p.  XVIII. 
Libo  ...  -  XXXXIL 
Heliupoll     .      .        "       XXI L 

Thus  the  mere  transfer  of  X  from  one  line 
to  another  removes  the  difficulty.  It  may 
at  first  have  been  occasioned  by  the  over- 
sight of  a  copyist;  or  possibly  in  order  to 
make  the  numbers  coincide  with  those  of 
tbe  reversed  itinerary.  See  more  below, 
under  Has  Ba'albek. — RenneU  on  his  map 
of  Syria  (Atlas  to  accompany,  etc.)  has  re- 
ferred Libo  to  Lebweh  ;  and  Mr  Thomson 
suggests  the  same  identity,  Biblioth.  Sac 
1848,  p.  699.    Rittcr  XVII.  p.  169. 
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of  Lebanon.  Through  this  tract  the  stream  from  Lebweh 
passes  in  its  deep  narrow  chasm.  Hereabouts  is  perhaps  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  great  valley. 

This  place  can  hardly  be  the  Ain  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  as  west  of  Ribleh.1  Indeed,  as  the  Hebrew  word  in 
that  passage  has  the  article,  it  probably  refers  to  the  fountain  of 
the  Orontes,  which  is  southwest  of  Ribleh.' 

We  now  continued  still  gradually  to  rise  towards  the  north- 
east until  8.20 ;  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  deep  narrow 
chasm,  with  another  like  ridge  beyond  it.3  In  the  bottom  of 
this  chasm,  a  little  higher  up,  lies  the  village  of  Fikeh.  It  was 
as  if  the  deep  ravine,  the  continuation  of  a  wild  gorge  in  the 
mountain  just  back,  had  here  cleft  just  the  middle  of  a  broad 
high  ridge  from  top  to  bottom  It  goes  down  through  the 
barren  tract  above  mentioned,  and  meets  the  Lebweh.  By  a 
steep  and  winding  descent  we  reached  the  bottom,  and  crossed 
the  stream  just  below  the  village  at  8.35.  The  brook  is  small, 
and  is  soon  exhausted  by  irrigation.  The  village  is  not  visible 
from  the  other  road  along  the  canal.  It  is  of  good  size  ;  and 
the  narrow  valley  is  well  cultivated. 

The  road  up  the  northern  side  of  the  ravine  is  less  steep  and 
difficult  than  on  the  southern.  At  8.45  we  were  at  the  top  ;  and 
had  now  on  our  left  a  range  of  conical  hills  parallel  to  the 
mountain,  with  this  high  ground  between.  We  descended 
gradually  northeast ;  and  soon  saw  again  the  monument  of  Hflr- 
mul,  and  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Kedes  towards  Hums.  We 
came  at  9.10  to  Ras  Ba'albek. 

The  present  village  er-R&s  is  poor  and  half  in  ruins.  It  lies 
in  the  interval  between  the  last  two  of  the  conical  hills.  An 
immense  gorge  in  the  mountain  back  of  the  village,  here  runs 
out  as  a  broad  shallow  depression  between  these  two  hills  to  the 
western  plain.  Up  this  gorge,  which  cleaves  the  mountain 
almost  to  its  base,  passes  (as  we  were  told)  a  road  to  Nebk,  said 
to  be  nine  hours  distant.  There  is  a  fine,  though  not  large 
fountain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  Below  the  fountain 
are  many  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  extending  out  beyond  the 
lulls  into  the  plain  ;  and  serving  to  mark  the  place,  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  people  are  all  Greek  Catholics.  There  is 
a  convent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  near  the  gorge ;  a 

1  Num.  84,  11  "to  RFblah  on  the  out  article  is  not  elsewhere  found  with.  1*5  as 

Bide  of  'Ain."  a  proper  name. 

'  Heh-r*?  B^JW  rt?^-  lit-  '*<>  *h«       '  From  this  point  the  villa^s  of  Win 

fountain ; '  that  is,  "  the  border  shall  go  and  Lebweh  were  seen  in  a  line,  bearing 

down  from  Shcpham  to  Riblah  on  the  east  S.  f>0c  W.    Comp.  Biblioth.  Sac  1854,  p. 

to  [of]  the  fountain,"  Num.  31,  11.    The  664. 
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modern  structure  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.1  There  is  also  a  con- 
vent in  ruins.* 

This  place,  now  in  such  deep  decay,  was  evidently  in  former 
times  a  town  of  importance,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  a  large  ancient  church ;  of  which  the  east  end, 
with  a  large  semicircular  recess  in  the  middle  and  a  smaller  one 
on  each  side,  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  course  of  large  and  well 
dressed  stones,  still  in  their  place.  On  the  west  of  the  village, 
south  of  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  another  church  about  a 
hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  having  one  large  recess  in 
the  eastern  end  ;  of  which  eight  or  ten  feet  are  still  standing 
above  the  ground.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  court  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  west  and  south  sides.  Five  minutes 
further  west  is  another  ruin,  built  of  large  stones  ;  but  there  is 
not  enough  remaining  to  mark  its  character.  A  subterranean 
aqueduct  appears  to  have  brought  water  to  it  from  the  fountain. 
Near  it  are  the  foundations  of  another  structure  of  large  stones. 
The  stones  of  this  ruin,  and  of  the  church  on  the  west  of  the 
village,  are  of  hard  conglomerate  ;  while  those  of  the  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  village  are  of  limestone. — Everywhere  in  and 
around  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  other  traces  of 
ruined  buildings  ;  as  also  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large 
and  well  dressed. 

The  question  arises,  what  ancient  Christian  city  this  could 
have  been  ?  To  this  question  I  was  long  unable  to  find  a  satis- 
factory reply.  But  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  distances, 
and  of  all  the  historical  notices  appertaining  to  this  region,  I 
have  been  led  to  recognise  in  er-Bas  the  ancient  Conna  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

This  Itinerary  gives  us  the  distances  between  Emesa  (Hums) 
and  Ba'albek  in  both  directions ;  as  in  the  note  below.*  The 
intermediate  distances  are  the  same  in  both.  Laudicia  (Lao- 
dicea)  is  marked  in  both  as  eighteen  Roman  miles  south  of 
Emesa  ;  and  this  is  apparently  correct.  The  Peutinger  Tables 
mark  the  same  interval  at  twenty  Roman  miles  ;  and  Ptolemy 
gives  it  at  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.4    Midway  between  Lau- 


1  In  this  content  Mr  Porter  lodged  a 
year  later;  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  664  sq. 

*  Bearing*  from  er-Ras:  North  end  of 
Lebanon  N.  5°  E.  Mon.  of  HOrmul  N.  2° 
W.  Village  of  Hurmul  N.  by  W.  Ribloh 
N.  85°  E.  Zerr&'a  N.  89°  E.  Lake  of 
Kcdea,  middle,  N.  22°  E. — Comp.  Biblioth. 
Sac.  1864,  p.  665  aq. 

*  I  tin.  Antonini,  ed.  Wesa  pp.  198, 199. 
Tbe  whole  distance  between  Ba'albek  and 
Hums  wis  82  Roman  miles ;  thus : 


Going  South. 
Ktne» 

Laudicia  .      m.  p.  XVIII. 

Llb«>  ...  44  XXXII. 
Hellupoll     .     .        •*  XXXIL 

Going  XortX. 
Helinpoli 

Conna  .  .  .  va.  p.  XXXIL 
LaudlcU  .  .  "  XXXIL 
Emeu  ...         "  XVIII. 

4  Tab.  Penting.  ed.  Scheyb,  Segm.  X. 
PtoL  Geogr.  5.  14. 
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dicia  and  Heliopolis,  there  occurs  Libo  in  the  one  case,  and 
Conna  in  the  other.  We  have  already  seen,  that  Libo  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Lebweh,  from  the  likeness  of  the 
names  ;  and  requiring  ooly  an  easy  emendation  in  the  text  of 
the  Itinerary.1 

The  distance  thus  given  between  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  is 
eighty-two  Roman  miles.  Our  mode  of  travelling  was  light 
and  rapid  ;  and  our  time  from  Ba'albek  to  Ribleh  (allowing 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  our  detour  to  the  fountains  of  the 
0 routes)  was  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  From  Ribleh  to 
Hums  Mr  Porter  travelled  the  next  year  in  seven  hours.2  The 
amount  is  twenty  and  a  half  hours.  In  October  1853,  Dr  De 
Forest  likewise  travelled  from  a  point  opposite  Ba'albek  to 
Hums,  by  way  of  Sha'ab,  HOrmul,  and  Zeiteh,  fording  the 
Orontes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and  his  time  also  was 
tiocnty  and  a  half  hours.  Our  rate  of  travel,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  Itineraries,  was  four  Roman  miles  the 
hour.  But  from  Ba'albek  to  er-Ras,  our  time  was  eight  hours 
lacking  five  minutes,  or  nearest  thirty-two  Roman  miles,  the 
exact  distance  of  Conna  from  Heliopolis  according  to  the  Itin- 
erary.8 

This  ancient  Conna  of  the  Itinerary  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Cunna  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum.4  Other  notices  go 
also  to  show,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  in  the  province 
known  as  Phenicia  of  Lebanon.  In  the  acts  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451,  is  found  the  subscription  of 
"  Dada  bishop  of  Chonachara  ;  "  and  the  same  occurs  elsewhere.* 

1  See  above,  p.  533.  both  Hurmul  and  el-Ka'a  are  at  least  forty 

1  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1854,  p.  C74  sq.  Roman  miles  distant  from  Ba'albek,  mid- 

'  In  the  French  collection  of  the  I  tine-  way  between  it  and  Hams ;  contrary  to 

raries,  with  maps  by  Lapie,  as  also  in  the  the  requirements  of  the  Itinerary.  The 

edition  by  Parthey  and  Pinder  and  on  their  true  view  probably  is,  that  one  road  lay 

map,  the  two  specifications  of  the  Itin.  A  n-  like  our*,  by  the  fountain  of  Lebweh  and 

tonini  are  regarded  as  referring  to  two  across  the  hills  by  er-Ras ;  the  other  more 

different  routes  between  Heliopolis  and  in  the  plain  by  the  village  of  Lebweh  and 

Laodicea,  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  alonjr.  the  cannL    The  former  would  strike 

tho  great  valley ;  and  then  Libo  is  fixed  er-Ras  (Conna\  and  not  Lebweh  (Libo) ; 

at  Harmul,  and  Conna  at  er-Ras.    Sec  the  latter  would  pass  at  Lebweh  and  not 

Recueil  des  Itin6raires  anciens  par  le  Marq.  at  er-Ras. — It  was  only  after  the  results  in 

Fortia  d'L'rbain ;   avec  dix  Cartes  par  the  text  above  were  all  definitely  made 

I>apie  ;  Paris,  1845,  p.  55.    Itin.  Antonini  out,  that  I  became  aware  of  the  suggestion 

ed.  Parthey  et  Pind.  p.  826,  352. — Rut  of  Lapie,  as  to  the  identity  of  Conna  and 

against  this  view  there  are  several  consi-  cr-Ras.   Comp.  Ritter  Erdk.  XVIL  p.  17ft. 

derations  :  First,  from  Ba'albek  to  Hums  *  Notit.  Dignitatum,  ed.  Bock  in g,  I.  p. 

tho  road  naturally  leads  along  the  east  side  85,382.    Earlier  editions  have  the  reading 

of  the  valley,  and  not  the  west  side.    Mr  Cuma ;  ed.  Gencv.  1623,  p.  223. 

Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  who  travelled  *  Gr.  AdSa  v6\tm  Xortucapay,  Act  6. 

along  the  west  Bide,  did  not  touch  Ba'albek  Comp.  le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  II.  847, 

at  all.    Secondly,  if  Libo  were  at  Hurmul,  849.   Car.  a  St  Paulo  Geogr.  Sacra.  Amtt 

then  Conna  must  have  been  at  el-Kii'a  1704,  p.  295  et  n.    Tho  text  of  this  lat- 

opposite  to  it.   Thirdly,  this  could  not  have  tcr  work  reads  Comoara ;  and  a  Greek  Ms. 

been  the  true  site  in  either  case ;  because  has  Xofidxapa.    Is  perhaps  the  present 
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In  an  early  Greek  Notitia  also  we  find  the  name  Saltus  Gonai- 
ticu8,  and  in  a  Latin  one  the  name  of  Konokora,  mentioned  as 
a  diocese  in  this  province,  between  Laodicca  and  Jabruda.1  All 
these  forms  refer  apparently  to  one  and  the  same  place.9  With 
this  diocesan  character  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  churches 
at  er-Ras  well  correspond.* 

Sending  off  our  muleteers  direct  to  Ribleh,  we  set  off  from 
er-Ras  at  9.55,  taking  the  road  towards  Hormul.  This  leads 
N.  by  W.  obliquely  across  the  rocky  and  desert  plain.  At  10. 
30  we  crossed  the  canal  or  artificial  branch  from  Lebweh.  It  is 
here  a  large  stream  ;  and  is  used  to  drive  three  mills  in  succes- 
sion, and  not  far  apart.  But  so  utterly  sterile  is  the  soil,  that 
no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  this  abundance  of  water  on  the 
land  adjacent ;  not  even  along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  It  goes 
to  el-Ka'a ;  and  there,  in  a  lower  tract  and  richer  soil,  causes 
great  fertility.  We  kept  on  through  this  desert,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  low  rocky  ledges  and  chasms,  until  12  o'clock. 
Here  we  left  the  road  ;  which  continues  to  the  village  of  Hflrmul, 
crossing  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  found 
ourselves  too  far  north  ;  and  had  therefore  to  lean  a  little  south 
of  west  in  order  to  reach  the  great  fountain.  We  came  to  it  at 
12.40,  lying  here  in  a  narrow  chasm,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  deep  ;  and  sinking  down  so  suddenly,  that  a  person 
approaching  from  the  east  has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  till 
he  stands  upon  the  brink. 

The  high  desert  tract  or  slope,  which  we  had  crossed  to-day, 
running  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanon,  crowds  the  Nahr  Lebweh 
and  its  deep  narrow  chasm  quite  against  the  base  of  Lebanon. 
As  we  saw  it  here,  above  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes,  the  chasm 
is  very  narrow,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  only  a  slender  strip 
of  land  at  bottom.  The  stream  from  Lebweh  seemed  to  us  here 
quite  as  large  as  at  its  source  ;  notwithstanding  the  branches  led 
off  at  first  for  irrigation,  and  the  large  canal  to  el-K&'a.  We 

name  er-R&t  merely  a  translation  of  the  the  names  Comoara  and  XopoVofa  of  p. 

Greek  rb  xdpa,  the  head,  in  the  latter  part  636,  n.  6,  are  referred  to  the  village  Ka- 

of  these  forms  ?  ra,  on  the  direct  route  from  Hums  to  Da- 

1  Gr.  1A\to¥  Tovvutik6vi  Reland  Palfest  masons.    This  seems,  however,  to  be  mere 

p.  217.    See  Par  ergon  to  the  work  of  Car.  conjecture;  and  if  that  place  were  even 

a  St.  Panlo,  as  above,  p.  50,  51,  62.  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  the  name  would  cor- 

*  Rennell,  with  whom  Ritter  agrees,  con-  respond  better  to  the  Karotea  of  the  Lat. 
nects  also  the*  ladVa  of  Ptol.  5.  14,  with  Notitia  ;  see  Par  ergon  as  above,  p.  62. — 
Conna.  But  laAv*  is  there  mentioned  in  The  same  writer  says  that  Malula  repre- 
the  order :  Heliopolis,  Abila,  Saana,  Da-  sents  Seleucia  of  Damascus,  which  I  do  not 
xnascus;  though,  according  to  the  longi-  understand.  But  Malula  may  well  corres- 
tude  specified,  it  was  east  of  Damascus,  pond  to  the  KA/pa  May\o69»yy  Klima 
At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  brought  into  con-  Magludorum,  of  the  Greek  Notitia,  an 
nection  with  Conna  and  er-Ras.  Ritter  episcopal  seat;  Roland  Pahest  p.  217. 
XV A  p.  171.  Parergon,  ibid.  p.  50,  51. — For  a  notice  of 

*  In  an  Arabic  manuscript  by  Macariua,    the  above  manuscript  I  am  indebted  to  the 
of  Antioch,  written  in  A.  D.  1635,    Rev.  Mr  Porter. 
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drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  stream  must  have  received  acces- 
sions in  its  course ;  perhaps  from  fountains  along  the  base  of 
Lebanon.  This  appears  to  be  actually  the  case.  In  August 
1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  this  valley  for  an  hour  from  the 
Orontes  fountain  to  a  place  called  el-Meruj,  having  fountains 
and  willow  trees.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  above  el-Meruj,  he 
proceeded  along  the  east  side  of  this  winding  valley  ;  and  then 
crossed  to  the  west  side,  at  a  great  fountain  called  simply  'Ain. 
It  is  large  enough  to  drive  several  mills  ;  and  around  it  are  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  chasm,  along  which  the  combined 
stream  from  Lebweh  and  this  'Ain  flows,  is  only  a  few  rods 
wide,  usually  with  perpendicular  banks  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Its  bottom  is  cultivated.  At  and  above  the  fountain 
'Ain,  its  bed  rises  to  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  tract,  and 
branches  off  into  three  or  four  well  watered  and  beautiful  plains. 
Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  the  western  one  of  these,  passing  the 
village  of  Sha'ab.  Another  one,  doubtless,  is  the  meadow-like 
basin  of  Lebweh.1 

The  chasm  here,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  is  close 
under  Lebanon  ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  to  one  approaching  from 
the  east,  the  chasm  seems  to  be  some  .little  way  up  the  base  of 
the  mountain  itself,  above  the  plain.  The  main  fountain  is  in 
a  wider  expansion  of  the  chasm ;  at  a  point  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  east  of  the  junction  with  the  Nahr  Lebweh.  It  issues 
from  under  the  eastern  bank  of  the  chasm  ;  not  from  under 
Lebanon.  The  rock  above  it  is  limestone,  the  strata  of  which 
have  a  great  dip.  We  judged  the  fountain  to  be  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  that  at  Fijeh ;  but  the  water  is  not  as  fine. 
Other  smaller  fountains  are  reported  as  issuing  further  down, 
also  from  under  the  eastern  cliff ;  but  they  are  not  marked, 
unless  by  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  water.  At  the  main 
fountain  are  several  noble  trees.  We  took  our  lunch  under  a 
large  plane  tree  on  the  very  brink  ;  the  water  gurgling  up  all 
around  us.  The  descent  is  very  steep  and  difficult ;  though  we 
managed  to  lead  down  our  horses.9 

From  the  fountain  the  stream  first  runs  west  and  joins  that 
from  Lebweh.  The  river  then  turns  sharply  around  a  high  point 
projecting  westward  ;  and  for  a  short  time  takes  an  easterly 
course.  The  deep  chasm  winds  much  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of 
Httrmul.  Afterwards  the  river  runs  north  along  the  western  part 
of  the  great  valley  for  a  time,  with  many  windings  ;  and  then 
turns  more  easterly  to  Ribleh.  Below  the  fountain  the  enlarged 
stream  seemed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  Barada  below  Fijeh ; 

1  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,    Forest  gives  at  2118  Engl,  feet   That  of 
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the  Nahr  Lebweh  above  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  upper 
Barada.  The  chasm  is  everywhere  narrow  and  jagged;  and 
has,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  high  precipitous  banks.  Of  course  the 
stream  imparts  no  fertility  to  the  higher  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
chasm  ;  nor  anywhere,  indeed,  except  just  in  the  bottom  along 
the  very  brink  of  the  water. 

Ancient  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Pliny,  speak  only  generally 
of  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  as  being  in  the  great  valley  of 
Ccelesyria  near  Lebanon.1  Abulfeda  erroneously  describes  its 
remotest  fountain  as  at  er-R&s  instead  of  Lebweh ;  but  relates, 
that  most  of  the  river  springs  from  a  place  called  Mugharat  er- 
Rahib  (Monk's  cavern)  ;  and  thence  flows  northwards  till  it 
passes  Jusieh.  The  modern  name  of  the  river  is  el-Asy  (the 
rebellious)  ;  and  it  is  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  its 
beginning  at  these  fountains.*  Here  is  a  fourth  example  of  that 
popular  usage  in  this  region,  which  regards  as  the  source  of  a 
river,  not  the  remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountains.  The 
other  instances  are  the  Jordan,  the  Barada,  and  the  Litany.3 

The  Mugharat  er-Rahib,  or  Monk's  cavern,  spoken  of  by 
Abulfeda,  still  exists.  Where  the  stream,  having  turned  around 
the  high  projecting  point,  flows  eastward  for  a  little  time,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  high  up  in  the  precipice  looking  north,  is 
the  excavated  convent  now  known  among  the  common  people  as 
Deir  Mar  Mardn.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  great  fountain,  towards  the  northeast.  The  precipitous  cliff 
is  here  about  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  cavern  is  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  less  precipitous ;  and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  four 
hundred  feet.  The  monks  took  advantage  of  a  shelf  of  over- 
hanging rocks  ;  cut  away  more  deeply  underneath  it ;  and  then 
built  up  in  front  breastworks  and  outer  walls  with  loopholes ; 
thus  forming  a  covered  gallery  along  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
Behind  this  they  then  excavated  rooms  and  cells,  mainly  in 
two  stories  ;  but  also  some  cells  in  a  third  story.  These  are  all 
small ;  and  are  now  dark,  dirty,  and  desolate.  No  one  dwells 
there  ;  though  it  was  said,  that  one  or  two  monks  had  remained 
there  for  a  time  within  a  few  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Mr 
Porter  found  the  cavern  occupied  as  a  shelter  for  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.*  The  place  had  formerly  been  visited  by  Mr  Barker, 
Mr  Thomson,  and  probably  others.5 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  that  M&r  Maron,  the  reputed  founder 

1  Strabo  16.  2.  7,  19.  pp.  750,  756.       3  See  above,  pp.  413,  477,  499. 
Plin.  H.  N.  6.  18  or  42,  "  Amnw  Orontea,       4  Biblioth.  Sac.  1864,  p.  667. 
natus  inter  Libanum.  et  Antilibanum  jnxtu      *  W.  B.  Barker  in  Jonrn.  of  the  R 

HeliopotiB."  Geogr.  Soc  1837,  p.  99.  W.  M.  Thomson 

'  AbulC  Tab.  Syr.  cd.  Kohler,  pp.  149,  iu  Biblioth.  Sac.  1847,  pp.  405,  408 ;  also 

150.  BibL  Res.  Ed.  1,  HI.  App.  144,  145.  ibid.  1848,  p.  697. 
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of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites,  once  dwelt  in  this  cavern.  Hence 
its  present  name  ;  which  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Abulfeda,  who  speaks  of  it  simply  as  Mftgharat  er-Rahib.1  But 
the  story  is  apparently  a  mere  legend  ;  as  is  perhaps  Mar  Maron 
himself.  In  all  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Maronites  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  Mar 
Mardn  in  any  way  with  this  spot  or  this  region.*  The  great 
convent  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  honour  after  his  decease, 
and  called  Deir  Mar  Mar6n,  was,  as  some  say,  at  Hamah ;  or, 
according  to  others,  at  Apamea,  now  KuTat  el-Mudik.* 

We  left  the  height  above  the  cavern  at  2.45  ;  and  took  a 
direct  course,  without  path,  about  E.  by  S.  to  the  monument  of 
Hormul.  At  3.20  we  crossed  the  road  to  Hflrmul,  which  we 
had  before  left ;  and  passing  over  and  among  low  hills  covered 
with  loose  trap,  we  reached  the  monument  at  3.45.  This  is  a 
singular  and  perhaps  inexplicable  structure.  It  stands  out 
prominently  on  a  high  mound  projecting  far  out  into  the  great 
valley  from  the  west ;  and  it  is  thus  seen  for  a  great  distance  in 
every  direction.  The  Orontes  on  the  west  and  northwest,  flow- 
ing in  its  deep  chasm,  is  nowhere  visible ;  but  the  village  of 
Hurmul  with  its  trees  is  seen  on  the  slope  beyond  the  river, 
nearly  an  hour  distant.4  The  monument  now  bears  the  name 
of  Kamu'a  el-Hiirmul ;  while  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Kaim 
el-HOrmul.5 

The  Kamu'a  stands  on  a  pedestal  having  three  steps  of  black 
basalt,  each  fourteen  inches  high.  On  this  rests  a  story  twenty- 
nine  feet  six  inches  square,  surrounded  above  by  an  ornamental 
cornice.  Above  this  is  a  second  story  somewhat  drawn  in  and 
less  in  dimensions  ;  and  upon  this  last  rests  a  pyramid  built  up 
of  smaller  stones.  The  lower  story  has  (including  the  cornice) 
twelve  courses  of  stones,  each  twenty-three  inches  thick  ;  the 
second  story  has  ten  courses,  apparently  of  the  same  thickness ; 
and  the  pyramid  has  thirteen  courses,  not  so  thick.  Hence  the 
height  may  be  thus  reckoned  : 

Pedestal 
Lower  Story 
Second  Story  . 
Pyramid 

Total  . 

1  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  160. 

•  See  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  III.  1- 
61.  Quaresraius  I.  p.  95  sq.  Do  la  Roque 
Voyage  do  Sync  et  da  Mt  Liban,  IL  pp. 
10-120. 

'  At  Hamah ;  see  Le  Quien  L  c.  coL  1. 
At  Apamea;  Le  Quicn  ibid.  col.  5.  Pe 
la  Roque  L  c,  II.  p.  32.  Comp.  Quarcsm. 
I.  p.  96. 


uigmzea  Dy  vjuu 


Feet  In. 
3  6 

23 

19  2 
about  15 


60  8 

4  According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  Kamu'a  above  the 
sea,  is  2407  feet  That  of  the  village  of 
Hurmul  is  2171  feet  The  bridge  over  the 
river  between  the  two  is  1789  feet  Ms. 
Letter. 

4  Tab.  Syr.  ed  Koblcr,  p.  150.  Abulfeda 
wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 
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The  height  therefore  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  sixty  feet, 
nor  more  than  sixty-five  feet. 

The  whole  structure,  except  the  pedestal,  is  of  limestone. 
The  sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  southwest  corner 
is  fallen  down  from  top  to  bottom,  showing  that  the  interior  was 
built  up  solid  with  smaller  squared  stones.  There  are  pilasters  at 
the  corners  in  both  stories ;  but  they  are  without  capitals,  except 
a  small  cornice.  In  the  upper  story  there  are  two  intervening 
pilasters  on  each  Bide.  The  upper  portions  of  the  sides  of  the 
lower  story  are  occupied  by  sculptures  in  relief,  representing 
hunting  scenes.  These  are  much  broken  and  worn  away  by  the 
weather  ;  and  are  too  much  defaced  to  be  fully  made  out.  The 
drawing  borders  rather  on  the  grotesque.  The  following  is  an 
outline. 

On  the  east  side  are  dogs  attacking  a  larger  animal  before 
and  behind.  Yet  so  defective  is  the  drawing,  that  this  animal 
has  been  held  by  some  to  be  a  wild  boar ;  and  by  others,  a  bull. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  not  those  of  a  boar ;  and  with  our  glasses 
we  saw  distinctly  what  seemed  to  be  horns.  On  this  side  are 
also  a  bow  and  other  implements  of  hunting. 

On  the  north  side  are  two  stags,  one  standing  and  the  other 
lying  down  ;  as  to  which  there  is  no  question.  Also  quivers  and 
perhaps  a  coil  of  rope. 

The  west  side  exhibits  three  animals,  which  are  difficult  to 
be  made  out.  One  of  them  resembles  a  cat,  and  may  be 
intended  for  a  panther.  The  other  two  are  less  distinct.  Some 
speak  of  an  elephant  in  the  middle,  a  bear  in  front,  and  a  bull 
behind.1 

On  the  south  side  a  dog  seizes  an  animal  from  behind.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  gone ;  and  this  whole  side  of  the  monu- 
ment is  much  broken  away. 

We  searched  carefully  for  some  inscription,  and  examined 
the  whole  surface  with  our  glasses.  But  in  vain  ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  appears.  On  the  west  side,  below  the  sculptures,  are  many 
scratches  and  scrawls,  made  probably  by  Arab  visitors  ;  but  no 
inscribed  letters.  We  examined  them  the  more  carefully,  be- 
cause these  scrawls  had  been  reported  as  inscriptions.8 

No  explanation  of  this  remarkable  monument  has  yet  been 
given ;  nor  am  I  aware,  that  any  historical  notice  of  it  exists 
before  the  present  century,  except  the  simple  mention  of  it  by 
Abulfeda."  In  certain  respects,  it  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
the  isolated  column  in  the  plain  northwest  of  Ba'albek  ;  which 
also  is  yet  unexplained.4    The  Kamu'a  was  first  made  known  to 

1  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,       *  Tab.  Syr.  ed  Kshler,  p.  150. 
p.  669.  *  See  above,  p.  530. 

'  Comp.  ibid.  p.  668. 
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the  public  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson ;  who  in  September,  1846, 
returned  by  this  route  from  Aleppo  to  Beirut.1  It  has  since 
been  seyeral  times  visited  by  the  missionaries  and  others. 

From  the  Kamu'a  there  is  a  wide  and  interesting  view. 
The  northern  end  of  Lebanon  is  near  at  hand ;  while  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  seen  again  diverging  on  the  north  of  er-Ras  ;  and 
apparently  sweeping  off  from  that  point  northeasterly  in  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle,  which  bounds  the  broad  plain  of  the  Orontea 
on  that  side.9  In  a  clear  day  not  only  the  lake  of  Kedes  is  visible, 
but  also  the  castle  of  Hums.  Towards  the  south  we  could  just 
distinguish  the  glittering  summit  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  The 
village  of  Harmul  lies  half  an  hour  beyond  the  stream,  north- 
west, on  the  high  slope.  The  village  is  divided  into  several 
hamlets  by  narrow  glens,  in  which  are  brooks  of  fine  water. 
There  are  many  walnut  trees  around  the  village.  The  climate 
is  said  to  be  unhealthy.9 

We  set  off  from  the  monument  at  4.45 ;  taking  a  straight 
course  for  Ribleh  across  this  most  desert  tract  of  low  hills,  ridges, 
and  valleys.  The  hill  on  which  the  Kamft'a  stands  is  covered 
with  loose  trap,  and  the  same  continues  for  much  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  making  it  very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  pick  their  way. 
At  6.25  our  course  was  crossed,  from  west  to  east,  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a  line  of  wells  recently  dug,  or  at  least  cleared  out, 
similar  to  those  near  Damascus,  by  which  a  stream  of  water  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  how  or  why  such 
wells  should  be  found  here,  I  am  unable  to  explain ;  since  no 
water  could  be  hoped  for  except  from  the  river.  The  excava- 
tions were  here  in  1848.  We  had  sight  also  of  eight  gazelles 
feeding.  The  sun  went  down  upon  us  behind  the  peaks  of 
Lebanon  ;  but  still  for  seventeen  minutes  longer  his  beams  con- 
tinued to  gild  the  opposite  summits  of  Anti-Lebanon.    The  hills 

1  See  his  report  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1847,       *  Mr  Porter  says,  that  the  spurs  and  line 

p.  405 ;  also  ib.  1848,  p.  695  sq. — Buck-  of  hills  which  lie  before  tbe  eastern  moun- 

ingham  saw  the  Kamu'a  from  the  road  on  tain  from  *Ain  to  er-Ras,  and  which  ter- 

tbe  east  side  of  the  plain ;  and  merely  m  inn  to  near  the  latter  place,  cause  the 

speaks  of  it  as  "  a  high  and  large  tower,  mountain  here  to  have  this  appearance  of 

seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  called  Koor-  retreating.    He  supposes  the  main  ii  i^re 

nice     Arab  Tribes  p.  489.— In  the  folio  to  maintain  a  straight  course  on  the  north 

work  of  Cassas  is  a  plate,  purporting  to  of  er-Ras  and  throughout  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

represent  a  sepulchral  monument  on  the  1854,  p.  666. 

way  between  Hums  and  Ba'albek.    It  was       1  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

probably  meant  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  Ka-  1848,  p.  694  sq.— Bearings  at  the  Kamu'a 

mu'a,  seen  perhaps  only  from  the  east  side  el-Hurmnl :  Hurmul  315".   Fountain  of 

of  the  great  valley ;  but  if  so,  it  is  exceed-  the  Orontes  295°,  2  m.     Ras  Ba'albek 

ingly  imperfect  and  unlike.— From  a  letter  186fc°.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  S.  20'  W.  Ribleh 

of  Mr  Farren,  formerly  British  consul  at  N.  48°  E.  Tell  Neby  Mindau  N.  3r  E.— 

Damascus,  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  (Note  By  Mr  Thomson  in  1846 :  Lake  of  Kedes, 

53,  p.  433,  edit.  4,)  it  would  seem  that  he  west  side,  24°.  Castle  of  Hums  393.  Ju- 

had  visited  the  Kamu'a  before  Mr  Thorn-  sieh,  modern,  66°.    el-Ka'a  119°. 
son ;  but  no  date  is  given. 
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gradually  disappeared,  and  the  country  grew  continually  lower 
as  we  advanced.  The  desert  character  of  the  surface  also  began 
to  diminish ;  and  thin  stunted  grass  was  occasionally  seen 
among  the  tufts  of  furze.  At  7  o'clock  we  descended  aslope, 
and  came  at  once  upon  the  first  canal  led  off  from  the  'Asy  on 
this  side.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  carried  water  as  far  as  to 
Jusieh.  We  were  now  again  on  soil  capable  of  tillage.  We 
crossed  one  or  two  other  like  streams,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  proper  fords,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark  ;  and 
came  at  7.35  to  our  tent,  already  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the 
Oronte8.  Our  day's  work  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  give  ourselves  to  rest. 

On  opening  the  door  of  our  tent  next  morning,  we  found  our- 
selves directly  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  not  indeed  the  green 
bank ;  for  although  the  ground  is  here  only  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  water,  yet  the  grass  was  quite  dry,  and  the  surface 
dusty.  The  soil  of  all  this  region,  and  of  the  plain  thus  far,  is 
very  hard,  and  the  water  scarcely  penetrates  it  laterally  ;  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  water  is  felt  only  by  contact,  or  from  its 
actual  distribution  over  the  surface.  The  course  of  the  river 
was  here  from  west  to  east,  apparently  a  long  reach  ;  but  it  soon 
swept  round  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  in  a 
winding  course.    Ribleh  is  situated  at  the  elbow. 

Our  tent  stood  near  the  ford  of  the  river.  The  bottom  is 
hard ;  and  such  is  said  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  region. 
The  water  at  this  time  hardly  came  up  to  the  horses'  bellies. 
There  was  much  crossing  in  both  directions  ;  horses  and  donkeys, 
old  and  young,  many  of  them  loaded  ;  men  and  women  wading 
through,  the  latter  often  with  bundles  on  their  heads  ;  all  going 
to  make  up  a  lively  scene. 

The  village  is  a  very  miserable  one,  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
houses.  The  only  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  remains  of  a 
quadrangular  building  of  stone.  This  seems  ancient ;  the  people 
call  it  a  church,  but  we  could  not  make  it  out.  There  is 
apparently  much  tillage  in  the  vicinity.  The  crops  however  did 
not  compare  with  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee  ;  nor  with  those 
Been  next  day  in  the  Bukei'a  near  el-Husn.  The  water  of  the 
river  is  taken  out  above,  and  carried  long  distances  for  irrigation  ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  not  so  visible  just  here,  as  in  the  other 
regions  we  had  visited.  From  Ribleh  a  vast  plain  stretches  off 
in  every  direction,  except  the  Bouthwest ;  and  various  portions 
of  it  exhibit  a  richer  fertility. 

The  threshing-floors  of  the  village  were  in  full  operation. 
The  instruments  here  used  were  sledges  with  flints  fastened  in 
the  bottom,  such  as  we  had  formerly  seen  in  Samaria.1  These 

1  See  VoL  n.  pp.  806,  307.  [iii.  143.] 
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were  here  dragged  around  the  floors  by  a  horse,  driven  by  a  boy 
sitting  or  standing  on  the  sledge.  There  were  also  large  quan- 
tities of  cow  dung  collected  for  fuel.  It  was  formed  into  lumps  ; 
and  these  were  laid  up  in  circles,  one  above  another,  to  dry ; 
looking  much  like  tall  vats  or  tubs. 

From  Ribleh  we  could  see  the  termination  both  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  former  sinks  down  to  a  low  point  in 
the  northwest.  The  latter  does  the  same  in  the  E.  N.  E.  where 
it  ends  in  the  vast  plain  south  of  Hums.  From  er-Ras  north- 
wards, the  eastern  mountain  sweeps  round,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  j1  so  that  at  Ribleh  and  further 
north  the  great  plain  regains  its  former  breadth,  and  even  more. 
At  Ribleh  the  direct  breadth  cannot  be  less  than  four  hours. 
Opposite  Ribleh  (S.  78°  E.)  there  is  a  singular  pass  through  the 
sole  remaining  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon.  It  cuts  off  the  northern 
end  ;  leaving  a  line  or  group  of  hills  about  an  hour  in  length 
completely  isolated.  A  road  through  this  pass  leads  from  Ribleh 
to  Hasya ;  the  distance  between  ez-Zerr&'a  and  Hasya  being 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes.* 

Here  too  Hurmul  was  in  sight,  lying  high  near  the  base  of 
Lebanon,  and  surrounded  by  many  trees.  The  village  and 
gardens  of  el-Ka'a  are  in  the  plain,  between  er-Ras  and  Ribleh. 
Modern  Jusieh3  is  marked  by  its  mosk  and  tall  minaret ;  it  lies 
quite  out  in  the  plain  between  the  mountain  and  Ribleh. 
Ancient  Jusieh  is  between  it  and  the  mountain,  near  the  latter.4 
Kuseir  is  east  of  the  road  to  Hums,  half  an  hour  distant  from 
the  river,  and  an  hour  or  more  from  Ribleh.5 

No  one,  I  believe,  questions  the  identity  of  Ribleh  with  the 
ancient  liiblah  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  ;  which  border  was  to  pass  from  Shepham  by  Riblah  and 
so  down  through  the  Buka'a  and  Wady  et-Teim  to  the  lake  of 
Chinnereth.6  The  place  is  not  again  mentioned  until  the  days 
of  king  Josiah.    Then,  Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  march- 


1  Corap.  above,  p.  542.  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan 

*  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac  Modern  Jusieh,  also  now  deserted,  is  half 
1854,  p.  673  sq.  an  hour  distant ;  and  has  large  Saracenic 

1  So  written  by  Abulfeda  ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  ruins.    It  is  probably  the  place  spoken  of 

Kohlcr,  p.  150.  The  people  now  pronounce  by  Abulfeda.  See  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth. 

itJiisy.  Sac  1854,  pp.  670-672.  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr. 

*  In  October,  1853,  Mr  Porter  visited  cd.  K6hlcr,  p.  150 

the  remains  of  old  Jusieh.    He  describes       *  Bearings  at  Ribleh:  Hurmul  S.  65" 

them  as  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circum-  W.    Kamu'a  cl-H.  S.  48*  W.    er-Ras  S. 

fcrence.    The  principal  ruin  is  a  square  85°  W.    el-Ka'a  S.  30"  W.    Jusieh,  mo- 

castlo,  132  yards  on  each  side,  with  towers  dern,  S.  30Q  £.    Zorra'a  Kim.  Kuseir 

nt  the  angles.     Large  heaps  of  rub-  N.  N.  E.    Tell  Neby  Mindau  N.  5;  W. 

bish  are  seen  on  every  side.    But  there  is  North  end  of  Lebanon  N.  W.    North  end 

no  trace  of  Saracenic  architecture.    The  of  Anti-Lebanon  E.  N.  E. 
place  was  probably  deserted  at  or  before       •  Num.  34,  1 1. 
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ing  on  an  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  slew  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  afterwards  encamped  at 
Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath.1  Here  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  was  held  captive  by  the  Egyptian  monarch ;  and  his 
brother  Eliakim  made  king  in  his  stead.  Some  five  and 
thirty  years  later,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  encamped 
in  like  manner  at  Ribleh  ;  while  his  general  besieged  and  took 
Jerusalem,  and  brought  the  captive  Zedekiah  to  his  master  at 
this  place.  Here  "  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his 
eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon."  *  Here  too  the 
nobles  of  Jerusalem  were  slain.3 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  more  advantageous  place  of 
encampment  for  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  can  hardly  bo 
imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  midst 
of  this  vast  and  fertile  plain,  the  most  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions  and  forage  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  Baby- 
lon. From  Riblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
could  sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  along  the  coast,  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt ;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the 
Bilka'a,  could  spread  themselves  out  over  the  land  either  east- 
wards or  westwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Riblah 
indeed  disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  until 
the  present  century  ;  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Orontes  contin- 
ued to  be  the  storehouse  and  battle-field  of  conflicting  hosts, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Arabian  warriors  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  its 
great  cities,  Emesa  (Hums)  and  Hamath  (Hamah)  still  remain  ; 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  oblivion,  under  its  present  name 
of  Kul'at  el-Mudik. 

The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Riblah  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  Notitice,  shows  that  it  was  not  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.4  Nor  does  its  name 
appear  in  the  records  of  the  long  ages  from  that  time  to  the 
present  century.  In  the  year  1816  Buckingham,  passing  from 
Ba'albek  to  Hums,  found  Ribleh  as  "  a  small  cluster  of  houses  " 
at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes.5  He  seems  not  to  have  recognised 
its  antiquity ;  but  its  identity  with  the  ancient  Riblah  was  soon 

1  2  K.  28,  83 ;  comp.  w.  29-85.  och.    0 nomas!  art*.  Reblah,  Rtblaihak 

*  2  K.  25,  6.  7.  Jer.  89,  5.  6.  52,  9.  Comp.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Esa.  xiii  1 ;  et 
10.  in  Ez.  xlvii.  16  aq. 

»  2  K.  25,  18-21.    Jer.  52,  24-27.  »  Buckingham's  Arab  Tribes,  p.  491. 

*  Eosebiua  and  Jerome  merely  name    He  writes  "  Ruble," 
Ribleh ;  the  latter  regarding  it  as  at  Anti- 
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pointed  out  by  Gesenius.1  It  was  visited  "by  Mr  Thomson  in 
1846  ;  and  Beveral  others  have  since  passed  through  it.* 


As  Ribleh  was  the  most  northern  point  on  the  Orontes  which 
I  reached,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  few  moments, 
and  look  back  upon  the  great  valley,  through  which  we  had  now 
passed  ;  as  also  upon  the  mighty  ridges  by  which  it  is  shut  in. 
We  may  also  appropriately  glean  a  few  historical  notices  of  the 
region  ftirther  north. 

The  Arabic  name  Buka'a  is  strictly  the  same  with  the 
Hebrew  Bik'aJi  ;  and  signifies  a  cleft,  a  valley  or  plain  between 
mountains.3  This  character  of  the  great  elevated  valley  in 
question  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated.4  The  ancients 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Ccelesyria,  1  Hollow  Syria  ; ' 
which  was  strictly  applied  only  to  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ; s  though  it  was  sometimes  loosely  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  south,  and  the 
plain  and  valley  of  the  Orontes  on  the  north.*  According  to 
Strabo,  the  most  of  the  great  valley  bore  also  the  name  of 
Marsyas,  beginning  at  Laodicea  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  and 
including  Chalcis  in  the  south.7  The  chief  cities  were  Heliopolis 
and  Chalcis  ;  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
enclose  the  great  valley,  have  also  been  in  general  already  de- 
scribed. Yet  there  are  some  points  of  comparison,  or  rather  of 
contrast,  between  them  ;  to  which  it  may  be  not  uninteresting 
to  advert. 

Lebanon  has  one  long  unbroken  dorsal  ridge,  extending  from 
Jebel  Rihfin  in  the  south,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher,  quite 
to  the  peaks  above  the  cedars.  The  western  declivity  is  broad 
and  comparatively  gradual ;  divided  up  by  the  vast  basins  and 
chasms  of  the  many  rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
declivity  is  steeper,  especially  south  of  Zahlch ;  north  of  that 
place  there  is  a  lower  terrace,  with  irregular  smaller  ridges, 
running  down  and  out  towards  the  northeast.8    The  main  sum- 

'  In  his  Heb.  Lex.    Abo  in  his  The-  5  Strabo  1G.  2.  16.  p.  754,  *A>  iinlr 

soar.  p.  12f>8.  tprj  to  irotovvra  v^fv  KolKifp  <c«Aou^if»ofr 

*  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  693.    See,  too,  Zvpiay,  &s  &r  iraptDuVrjAxx,  8,rc  Aifrum  rai 

J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.   1854,  p.  678.     Dr  6 'AvtOu fiayos.  ib.  16.  2.  21.  p.  756,  i3f«s 

l)e  Forest,  pacing  from  Zeiteh  to  Hums,  [KofAfj  lupia]  ry  Ai/EkUy  teal  'Arrt- 

orossed  the  Orontes  by  a  ford  forty  min-  iupwpHrniyj).    Comp.  Plin.  H.  N. 

utes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindau.    Here  the  5. 1 7. 

aneroid  showed  an  elevation  of  1530  feet.  •  So  towards  the  south,  Strabo  16.  2. 

Ms.  Lett.  21.  p.  756;  towards  the  north,  Plin.  H. 

N.  5.  19. 


»  Heb.  nsra,  sec  Heb.  Lex.  Comp. 
io  marginal  reading  of  tho  Engl.  Version, 
in.  1,  5. 

*  See  above,  pp.  499,  528.  •  See  above,  pp.  530,  531. 


tho  marginal  reading  of  tho  Enoch  Version,  1  Gr.  6  Mapcias,  Strab.  16.  2.  18.  p. 
Am.  1,  5.  755.    So  too  Polyb.  5.  45.  8,  9. 
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mits  of  Lebanon  are  el-Keniseh,  (just  south  of  which  passes 
the  road  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,)  Sfinnin,  and  the  peaks 
above  the  cedars.  The  first,  el-Keniseh,  is  marked  by  Peter- 
mann  at  7245  feet.1  SQnnin,  according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
is  about  8300  English  feet.2  One  summit  above  the  cedars, 
Fum  el-Mizab,  was  found  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  1853,  to  be  9135 
feet.  Another  adjacent  peak,  Dahar  el-KQdhib,  was  estimated 
by  him  to  be  at  least  175  feet  higher  ;  in  all  9310  feet.  This  is 
the  highest  point  of  Lebanon.8  These  summits  thus  rise  about 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  Boka'a  and  its  water-shed  ;  *  but  the 
general  elevation  of  the  ridge  above  the  valley  is  of  course  much 
less. 

Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  highest  summit 
in  the  south,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  estimated  at  9000  feet.5  This 
mountain,  although  in  a  sense  broken  off  from  Anti-Lebanon, 
yet  belongs  to  the  same  range.  North  of  esh-Sheikh,  Anti- 
Lebanon  consists  of  parallel  ridges  ;  low  at  first,  but  rising  into 
higher  summits  opposite  to  Zebedany  and  further  north.6  These 
ridges  diverge  more  and  more  towards  the  northeast ;  and  ulti- 
mately rim  out  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  between  Hums  and 
Palmyra ;  leaving  the  main  ridge  north  of  Lebweh  to  run  on 
alone,  until  it  ends  in  the  great  plain  south  of  Hums.  The  east- 
ern declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  formed  by 
these  parallel  ridges,  with  plains  or  terraces  between.  The  few 
streams  which  rise  high  up  in  the  mountain,  cut  their  way 
through  these  ridges  by  deep  gorges.  The  western  declivity  is 
steeper ;  and  has  also  its  gorges,  by  which  roads  descend. 
Anti-Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of  esh-Sheikh,  is  everywhere 
lower  than  Lebanon  ;  and  seems  to  tower  much  less  above  the 
great  valley. 

The  great  fountains  and  streams  which  burst  forth  in  the 
Btika'a,  at  the  foot  both  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  have 
been  mainly  described  ;  except  the  Nahr  Berdony,  which  issues 
from  its  mountain  glen  at  Zahleh,  and  joins  the  Litany.  The 
Berdony  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  province  of  the 
Buka'a  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Ba'albek  on  the  north. 

In  Anti-Lebanon  are  many  plains  or  basins,  some  of  them 
fertile  ;  and  several  small  lakes  or  pools  of  water.  Such  are 
those  of  er-Ram,  at  Kefr  Kuk,  and  near  Deir  el-'Ashayir. 

1  See  his  Physical  Map,  1851.  these  measurements  I  am  indebted  to  the 

*  That  is,  2525  French  metres,  or  7772  manuscript  communications  of  Dr  De 

Par.  feet ;  see  Voyage  du  Duo  de  Roguse,  Forest. 

II.  p.  225.    Hitter  XVII.  p.  192.    The  1  See  above,  pp.  499,  506,  531. 

observation  was  made  with  boiling  water.  •  See  above,  p.  432. 

3  Wildenbruch  made  the  height  of  Fum  *  The  mountain  above  Bludan,  the  high- 

el-Mizab  to  be  9621  English  feet,  which  est  point  of  Anti-Lebanon  proper,  rises  to 

Dr  De  Forest  considers  too  high. — For  the  height  of  6,800  feet ;  see  above,  p.  4*6. 
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Besides  these  there  are  said  to  be  many  sink-holes,  where  the 
water  soon  disappears  and  descends  into  the  mountain,  feeding 
those  immense  subterranean  reservoirs  which  supply  the  great 
fountains.  In  Lebanon,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  single  lake  is 
spoken  of,  Birket  Ltmun  or  Yemmdneh,  near  the  village  Yem- 
moneh,  on  the  eastern  declivity.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  heights,  west  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  south  of  'Aineitah.  It  is  a  beautiful  lake.  Dr  De  Forest 
found  it  a  mile  long  in  June  ;  and  it  had  been  twice  as  long  in 
the  spring.  But  it  dries  away  in  the  autumn,  from  the  failure 
of  its  principal  fountain  ;  which  is  fed  by  the  snows  in  the  deep 
gorges  above.  Here,  facing  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  fifty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  wide,  on  an  elevated 
platform  measuring  265  feet  by  205  feet. 1 

The  sandstone  formations,  with  their  pine  groves,  so  frequent 
in  Lebanon,  rarely  appear  on  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  there  is,  in 
general,  much  less  of  fertility  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
The  limestone  rock  of  Anti-Lebanon,  according  to  Mr  Thomson, 
is  far  less  fossiliferous  than  that  of  Lebanon ;  and  approaches 
more  frequently  to  a  semi-crystalline  marble.  Indeed,  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  the  evidences  of  volcanic  agency  are  generally  more 
abundant  and  striking  ;  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  and 
the  absence  of  fossils,  but  also  in  the  remarkable  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  strata,  the  fissures  and  gorges,  and  the  vast 
fields  of  porous  lava,  volcanic  tuff,  green-stone,  and  amorphous 
trap.  The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Huleh,  the 
whole  course  of  Wady  et-Teim  from  far  north  of  Rasheiya,  the 
vast  plain  south  and  southeast  of  Damascus,  and  the  southeast- 
ern side  and  southern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  are  almost 
entirely  volcanic.  Yet  we  have  seen  too  the  same  volcanic  for- 
mation at  the  monument  of  Hflrmul  near  Lebanon  ;  and  we 
shall  meet  it  still  further  around  the  northern  end  of  "  that  goodly 
mountain." 

Turning  now  our  view  northwards  along  the  plain  and  vale  of 
the  Orontes,  we  find  the  river  pursuing  its  winding  course  in  a 
northerly  direction  as  far  as  to  the  latitude  of  Antioch  ;  where  it 
turns  westwards,  and  passes  through  a  mountain  gorge  to  the 
sea.  From  the  termination  of  Anti-Lebanon,  about  three  and  a 
half  hours  south  of  Hums,  until  the  hills  begin  to  rise  again  four 
hours  north  of  that  city,  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  east  only  by 
the  vast  plain,  extending  off  towards  the  east,  southeast,  and 
northeast,  almost  inimitably.  On  the  west  are  the  low  begin^ 
nings  of  the  Nusairtyeh  mountains.  Four  hours  north  of 
Hamah,  the  river  breaks  through  a  rocky  ridge,  at  Seijar,  and 

1  Dr  De  Forest  in  Journ.  of  the  Amer.  Hogg's  Visit  to  Damascus  etc.  L  p.  241 
Oriental  Soc.  Vol.  III.  p.  855     Comp.    sq.    Hitter  XVII.  pp.  801-806. 
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enters  its  proper  valley,  having  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh 
on  the  west,  and  a  lower  range  of  hills  on  the  east.  This  valley 
is  about  two  hours  in  breadth,  is  in  some  parts  marshy,  and 
has  several  small  lakes.1 

About  three  hours  north  of  Bibleh  the  river  spreads  out  into 
the  small  lake  of  Kedes,  sometimes  called  also  the  lake  of  Hums. 
It  is  about  two  hours  in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  and  its 
northern  end  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Hums.  The  lake  is 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  artificial ;  being  formed  by  an 
ancient  dam  or  embankment  across  the  stream.  The  length  of  the 
embankment  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards.  It  is  nowhere 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  have 
been  often  rebuilt  or  repaired.  A  small  tower  stands  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  dam.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  a  small  island,  with  a  Tell  upon  it.3 — From  the  lake, 
the  river  flows  on  through  a  broad  shallow  depression ;  but  as  it 
approaches  Hainan,  its  valley  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  adjacent  country.' 

This  lake  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  who  calls  it  Kedes, 
and  also  regards  it  as  artificial.  "  If  the  embankment  were 
destroyed,"  he  says,  "  the  water  would  flow  off,  the  lake  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  would  become  a  river."  4  The  building  of 
the  dam  was  in  Abulfeda's  day  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
No  earlier  notice  of  the  lake  exists ;  *  and  why  it  bears  the  name 
of  Kedes  is  unknown.  No  city  or  village  of  that  name,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  embankment  is  proba- 
bly a  work  of  antiquity  ;  and  was  erected  in  order  to  raise  the 
water  of  the  river  to  such  a  height,  that  it  might  be  conducted  in 
canals  over  the  wide  adjacent  plains  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. Some  of  these  canals  are  still  in  repair,  and  carry  the 
water  to  the  fields  and  gardens  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  in 
ruins.9 

Of  the  ancient  cities  along  this  portion  of  the  Orontes,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail.  I  had  afterwards  a  distant 
view  of  Hums ;  and  would  gladly  have  visited  Hamah  and 
Apamea ;  but  my  time  did  not  permit.  Of  all  the  towns 
between  Antioch  and  Ribleh,  only  Hamah  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 


1  Bnrckhardt  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  135  sq. 
W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p. 
686  aq. 

*  J.  L  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1654, 
pp.  675,  676,  678. 

»  W.  M.  Thomson,  ib.  1848,  p.  684. 
4  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  157.  Comp. 


Annal.  Mosl.  IV.  p.  218.  Wilken  Gcsch. 
der  Kr.  VI.  p.  66. 

*  Polybius  speaks  of  a  lake  and  marshes 
near  Laodicea ;  but  gives  them  no  name. 
Polyb.  5.  45.  10. 

•  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1854,  p. 
676. 
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On  the  way  between  Antioch  and  Emesa  (Hums),  the  Itine- 
r avium  Antonini  specifies  the  following  towns  and  distances  : 1 

Aparaia 

Lariasa      .  .         .  m.  p.  XVI 

Epiphania  (Ilainath)  ..."  XVI 

Arethusa  "  XVI 

"  XVI 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  distances  correspond  to  the 
rate  of  travel  at  the  present  day  with  horscB,  reckoning  four 
Roman  miles  to  the  hour,  as  we  have  done  above  between 
Ba'albek  and  Hums.*  From  Hainan  to  Hums  is  eight  hours  ; 
and  from  Kfil'at  el-Mudik  to  Hamah  the  same.'  All  the  towns 
thus  specified  in  the  Itinerary  are  now  known. 

Apamea  of  Syria  lay  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Orontes.  It  was  a  city  of  importance,  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  ;  and  continued  to  be  a  strong  place  during  the  cen- 
turies of  the  crusades.4  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Fainieh,  or 
Afamieh.5  But  the  name  has  long  been  forgotten  in  those 
regions  ;  having  been  superseded  by  that  of  a  modern  castle  near 
the  site,  KGl'at  el-Mudik.  Niebuhr  heard  of  this  change  of 
name  at  Aleppo  ;  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  conjectures  the  castle 
to  be  the  site  of  Apamea,  but  he  saw  no  ruins.6  Mr  Thomson, 
in  1846,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  describe  the  extensive 
ruins,  with  their  many  squares  and  magnificent  colonnades. 
They  lie  just  east  and  northeast  of  the  castle,  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.7 

Lari88a  of  Syria  lay  midway  between  Apamea  and  Epi- 
phania. It  was  a  place  of  6ome  note  ;  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ; 
and  some  of  its  coins  are  still  extant.8  Its  position  corresponds 
precisely  to  that  of  the  fortress  of  Seijar,  or  rather  of  Sheizar  as 
Abulfeda  writes  it,*  occupying  a  high  triangular  point  where  the 
Orontes  bursts  through  the  rocky  barrier  from  the  elevation  of 
Hamah,  and  enters  the  low  wet  plain  of  Apamea.  It  is  four 
hours  distant  from  both  Apamea  and  Hamah.  Fragments  of 
columns,  Corintliian  and  Doric  capitals,  a  sarcophagus,  and  other 

1  Itin.  Antonini,  p.  187;  comp.  also  p.  Wilken  Gcsch.  d.  Ktcuze.  H.  pp.  272,  274. 

194.  III.  it  pp.  3,  5. 

*  See  above,  p.  536.  •  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  26,  114. 

*  Irby  and  Mangles  were  eight  hours  •  Niebnhr  Reisebeschr.  III.  p.  97.  Barck- 
in  travelling  from  Hamuli  to  Hums;  Trav.  hardt  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  136. 

p.  254  [77.1    Burckhardt  was  ten  hours       7  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1846, 

on  the  way  troin  Kul'at  Mudik  to  Hamah ;  p.  685  sq.  comp.  1847,  pp.  404,  407. 
but  he  travelled  very  slowly ;  Trav.  p.       *  Cellarius  ib.  II.  p.  354.    Mannert  ib. 

142  sq.  VI.  i.  p.  360.— Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  IL 

*  Cellarius,  Notit.  Orbis  II.  p.  354.  p.  917.— Kckhel  Doctr.  Nnmmor.  1IL  p. 
Mannert  Gcogr.  der  Gr.  and  iiom.  VI.  i.  p.  321.    Mionnet  Med.  V.  p.  264. 

860.    I.o  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  II.  910.       •  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp.  26,  110. 
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remains  serve  to  mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.1  It 
was  already  recognised  as  Larissa  by  Albert  Schultens.* 

Hamathy  called  in  Scripture  "  the  great,"  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  seat  of  a  Syrian  king,  who  was  an  ally  of  David  ;  and 
later  the  head  of  a  kingdom  or  province  which  included  Riblah." 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  called  Fjriphania.*  But  its 
ancient  name  remained  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people ; 
and  it  is  now  known  only  as  Hamah.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  O  routes,  in  the  valley  and  on  the  acclivities.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.  One  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  place  are  the  immense  Persian  wheels,  called 
Na'urah,  for  raising  water  to  the  upper  town.  Some  of  theso 
are  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raise  the  water  to 
nearly  that  height ;  being  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  site  of  the  former  castle  is  a  lofty  mound  or  Tell,  like  those 
of  Aleppo  and  Hums.  There  are  few,  if  any,  traces  of  antiquity 
in  the  city.9  Hamah  was  the  native  place  of  Abulfeda,  the 
Arabian  geographer  and  historian  ;  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Saladin,  and  head  of  the  royal  house  of  Hamah.' 

AreUiusa  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  others,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.7  Its  positiou  midway  between  Epiphania  and 
Emesa  fixes  it  at  the  modern  village  of  Restun,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  where  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Hums 
crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  The  river  here 
winds  along  a  chasm.  The  village  is  on  the  hill  above.  Portions 
of  walls  and  gateways,  the  lines  of  the  streets,  some  pedestals  of 
columns,  and  a  few  coins,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
city.8  Abulfeda  describes  it  in  his  day  as  having  extensive 
ruins."    It  was  recognised  by  Pococke  as  the  site  of  Arethusa.10 

£mesa,  now  Hums,  seems  not  to  reaeh  buck  to  a  very  high 

1  Bmxkhardtfs  Trav.  in  Svr.  p.  143  gq.  Christ  II.  915.    Abulfeda  Tnb.  Syr.  ed. 

W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  Kohler,  pp.  108,  149,  191.— Other  writers 

688  eq.  also  confound  Hamnth  and  Hatrnnath ;  so 

■  Sec  his  Index  Geogr.  ad  ViL  Salndin,  Adrichomius  p.  107.  Some  have  regarded 

art.  Sjaizarttnu    So  too  Pococke  II.  i.  p.  the  present  Hamah  as  Apamca ;   so  P. 

143.     Gescnius,  Notes  to  Burckhnrdt's  della  Valle  II.  p.  134.    Lc  Quien  Oricns 

Trav.  in  Syr.  I.  p.  514  Germ.  Christ.  II.  910.    Busching,  in  part,  XI.  L 

'  Am.  6,  2.-2  Sam.  8,  9  eq.— 2  K.  23,  p.  333. 

33.— Reland  PahesL  pp.  119,  120.    Man-  •  See  Dc  Guides  Hist  des  Huns,  Introd. 

nert  1.  c.  p.  359.    Coinp.  Kaumer  Palast  pp.  503,  504,  Germ. 

p.  113,  ed.  3;  where  however  he  wrongly  1  OMarius  ib.  p.  357.    Manuert  1.  c.  p. 

reads  POP.  ffamath  for  Pan  Hatrnnath,  358.    Le  Quien  Orieiis  Christ.  II  915. 

in  Joch.  19,  *  Irby  and  Mangles  p  254.  [78.1  W. 

4  For  the  coins  of  Epiphania,  see  Eckbel  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p. 

Doctr.  Nummor.  III.  p.  312.    Mionuet  CS4.    For  the  coins,  see  Eckbel  Doctr. 


Med.  V.  p  231.  Nummor.  III.  p.  309.    Mionnct  Mod.  V. 

•  Pococke  II.  i.  p.  143.     Burckhardt  P  225- 
Trav.  p.  146.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.       '  Tab.  Syr.  ib.  p.  22  ;  comp.  Not  90, 

Sue.  1848,  pp.  680-082;  also  in  Miss,  in  Add.  et  Corn  prefixed. 
Herald,  184 1,  p.  302  *i  Lc  Quicn  Oricns       u  VoL  II.  p.  1 42. 
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antiquity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  and  the  earliest 
notices  are  those  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  speak  only  of  the 
Eme8ene8  as  a  people  or  tribe.1  Ptolemy  names  Emesa  as  in 
the  district  of  Apamea ;  and  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  often  mention  the  city.*  Coins  of  Caracalla  and 
Heliogabalus  show  that  Emesa  was  in  their  day  invested  with 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  colony.'  It  was  already  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  temple  and  worship  of  the  sun  ;  the  daughter  of  the 
high  priest,  J ulia  Domna,  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne  ; 
and  Heliogabalus,  the  youthful  priest,  gloried  as  emperor  in  the 
title,  M  Sacerdo8  Dei  Solis." 4  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  ;  and  under  Diocletian,  near  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  Silvanus  its  bishop  suffered  martyrdom.5  Under  the 
emperor  Constantine  a  splendid  church  was  erected  in  Emesa.6 

With  the  other  cities  of  Syria,  Emesa  passed  under  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  in  A.  D.  636  ;7  and  during  the  following 
centuries  came  under  the  sway  of  the  successive  dynasties,  the 
Ommiades,  Tulunides,  Seljuks,  and  others.8  Its  name  was  now 
Hems  or  Hums ;  which  probably  had  been  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Emesa.*  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusaders, 
after  the  capture  of  Antioch,  marched  up  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  ;  took  possession  of  Sheizar,  Hamah,  and  Hums,  which 
opened  to  them  their  gates  ;  and  then  passed  down  along  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon  to  'Arka  and  the  coast.10  The  city  in 
A.  D.  1130  resisted  successfully  the  siege  and  assaults  of  Zenki 
the  Atabek  chieftain  ;  who  after  forty  days  drew  off  his  forces.' 1 
In  the  years  1157  and  1170,  Syria  was  ravaged  by  terrible  earth- 
quakes ;  by  which  Hums  was  well  nigh  destroyed.1*  Here  too 
took  place  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  in  A.  D.  1281,  between 
the  Saracens  and  the  Mogols ;  in  which  the  latter  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  power  in  Syria  for  a  time  annihilated.1 1 
During  these  centuries,  Tortosa  was  the  port  of  Hums.14 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Belon,  on  his  way 

1  Strabo  rb  'y.mcrnvwv  &rot,  16.  2.  10.  *  Constantin.  Porphyrogea  de  admin, 

p.  753.    Pliny  « Emesenos,w  5.  19  or  23.  Imperio,  c  2f>,  p.  69,    X*>*,  *ro<  rb 

•  Ptol.  Gcogr.  5.  14. — Herodian.  5.3.  ^tcaa.  A  timUar  instance  is  the  Arabic 
Ammian.  MarcelL  14.  26.    ib.  26.  18.  Khulasab,  Ileb.  HXibn.   Gr.  "EAowro, 

■  For  the  coins  of  Emesa,  see  Eckhel  that  is>  e1q9IIi  in  the'desert  towords  Sinai, 
Doctr.  Numro.  III.  p.  811.  Mionnet  south  of  Hebron.  See  Vol  I.  pp.  201,  202. 
MV*cVPu227'  [i.296sq.565.] 

•  Lt?  I  82I13.  ib.  9.  6.    Several       "  ™T  ^  **  P'  249  * 
of  the  bishops  of  Emesa  are  named  ;  Le             v*™  ,b-  IL  P  68°- 

Quien  Oriens  Christ.  II.  837  sq.  "  De  Guignes  Hist  des  Huna,  II.  pp. 

•  Sozomen.  H.  E.  3.  17.— See  generally  495,  527,  Germ.  DUcrbclot  Biblioth. 
for  Emesa,  Cellarius  1.  c  II.  p.  357  sq.  Or.  art  Hems.  Wilken  ib.  III.  ii.  pp.  134, 
Mannert  1.  c.  VI.  L  p.  356.  185. 

'  See  above,  p.  523.  "  Wilken  ib.  VII.  p.  667  sq. 

•  See  Index  to  De  Guignea  Hist  des       "  Edrisi  par  Jaubcrt,  I.  p.  359. 
Huns,  nrt  Hnnm$a,  Germ. 
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from  Damascus  to  Aleppo,  passed  through  Ba'albek  and  Hums. 
He  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  city  as  ancient  and  good, 
and  in  part  still  standing ;  though  the  houses  were  mostly  in 
ruins.1  Pietro  della  Valle  was  in  like  manner  at  Hums  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.9  All  later  travellers,  who  have  passed 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  have  of  course  taken  their  way 
through  Hums. 

At  the  present  day  Hums  is  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  of  whom  seven  thousand  are  Christians,  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  church.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
fertile  plain,  which  in  some  directions  extends  quite  to  the  horizon. 
The  first  swell  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from 
the  city,  about  S.  by  W.  The  river  Orontes  is  hardly  a  mile 
distant  in  the  west  ;  and  from  it  the  city  is  supplied  with  water, 
brought  on  the  backs  of  animals  or  men.3  The  ancient  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  is  two  hours  from  the  city  ;  but  neither  the 
lake  nor  the  river  is  visible.  The  streets  are  in  general  paved 
with  square  blocks  of  basalt,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  the 
same  material.  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of  Syria.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ;  but  large  hewn  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone,  are  every 
where  scattered,  and  testify  to  its  ancient  architecture.  The 
modern  walls  around  the  city  are  of  use  only  against  the  wild 
Arabs.4  Dr  De  Forest  found  Hums  to  be  1496  English  feet 
above  the  sea.5 

The  mound  or  Tell,  on  which  the  castle  of  Hums  was  built, 
and  which  we  afterwards  had  in  sight  for  several  hours  after  leav- 
ing Ribleh,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Mr  Porter  estimates 
its  diameter  at  three  hundred  yards.8  Its  height,  according  to 
Dr  De  Forest,  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  broad  fosse.7  The  sloping  sides  were  formerly  laid  with 
small  square  blocks  of  basalt,  forming  an  escarpment  ;  por- 
tions of  which  only  now  remain.8  Around  the  summit  was  a 
wall  of  great  strength  ;  the  facing  being  of  large  limestone 
blocks,  while  the  middle  was  filled  up  with  rubble  embedded 
in  cement.  All  that  remains  of  the  castle  at  the  present  day, 
are  a  few  portions  of  the  exterior  towers  on  the  northern  wall. 
The  summit  of  the  Tell  is  now  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Among  these  are  seen  several  large  fragments  of  red  and  gray 

1  P.  Bclon  Observat.  4to,  Par.  1555,  p.  ■  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  679  sq. 

155.    Paulas'  SammL  Th.  II.  p.  9.  T  According  to  Pococke,  the  fosse  waa 

*  Tom.  II.  p.  133.  "about  twenty  feet  deep  and  thirty  paces 
»  E.  Smith  in  Bibl.  Res.  1st  edit.  III.  broad ; "  over  it  was  a  bridge  of  several 

App.  p.  174.  arches;  II.  i.  p.  141. 

*  See  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  8  Pococke  speaks  of  this  facing  as  still 
1854,  pp.  677-681.  W.  M.  Thomson,  ibid,  extant  in  his  day ;  and  of  the  fortress  as 
1848,  pp.  688,  684.  "  a  large  ruined  castle;"  II.  L  p.  141. 

»  Ms.  Letter. 

Vol.  III. — 17 
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granite  columns  ;  the  remains  probably  of  some  ancient  temple, 
perhaps  that  of  the  sun.  The  whole  character  and  position  of 
the  castle  of  Hums  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Aleppo.  A  modern  Wely  with  a  white  dome  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  Tell ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Laodicea,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  head  of  a  district, 
which  he  calls  Laodiccnc,  comprising  the  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.1  In  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  it  has  the  epithet  Scabiosa  Laodicea;*  for  what  reason 
is  not  known.  Polybius  mentions  Laodicea  as  near  a  lake  and 
marshes.8  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  it  as  "  at  or  in  Lebanon  ; " 
the  former  describes  it  as  at  the  northern  end  of  the  plain 
Marsyas,  or  the  Buka'a.*  It  bears  the  like  epithet  on  coins 
of  Antoniuns  Pius  and  Caracalla.5  Laodicea  was  a  Roman  col- 
ony, having  the  jus  Italicum  ;e  and  became  also  the  scat  of  a 
Christian  bishop.7  These  notices  cxhauBt  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  ancient  city. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  Itin.  Antonini  places  Lao- 
dicea at  eighteen  Roman  miles  south  of  Emesa,  and  thirty-two 
north  of  Conna,  or  er-Ras  ;  while  the  Peutinger  Tables  mark  it 
at  twenty  miles  from  Emesa  ;  and  Ptolemy,  at  fifteen  degrees 
of  latitude  south  of  the  same  city.$  According  to  our  former 
proportion  of  four  Roman  miles  to  one  hour  of  travel,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  was  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
hours.  According  to  the  Itinerary  it  was  also  eight  hours  distant 
from  Conna,  or  er-Ras. 

Where  then  was  this  Laodicea  situated  ?  The  preceding 
distances  show  conclusively,  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  old 
Jusieh,  as  suggested  by  Lapie  and  others;*  for  Jusieh  is  at 
least  seven  or  eight  hours  *  distant  from  Hums,  and  not  more 
than  four  hours  from  er-Ras.10  In  searching,  therefore,  through- 
out the  region  north  of  Ribleh,  for  some  spot  which  might  possi- 
bly correspond  to  the  site  of  Laodicea,  I  could  find  none  deserv- 
ing any  attention,  except  the  high  mound  known  as  Tell  Xeby 

1  Ptol.  Geogr.  5.  14.  •  Leg.  1,  Dig.  dc  Censib.  §  3,  "Est  et 

*  Gr.  2Ka0lu<ra  Aaotlittta..  In  some  Laodicean  oolonia  ia  Syria  Cede,  cui  di- 
copiea  of  Ptolemy  it  is  read  Ko/SiWo,  vus  Scveras  et  impcrator  noeter  ju*  ltalici 
without  sense.  The  epithet  is  doubtless  ob  belli  civilis  merita  concessit."  S*e 
from  the  Latin,  Lnvdicia  Srabiom,  as  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antt.  art.  Colon  i«,  p.  317. 
the  Tables  have  it ;  Scgm.  X.  ed.  Scheyb.  7  Reland  Palrest  p.  217.     Le  Quicn 

"  Polyb.  5.  45.  10.  Oriena  Christ.  IL  841. 

*  Strabo  1C  2.  18,  tyxb  ainov  AaoZl-       "  See  ubove,  p.  535. 

Ktta  yirpbs  A't&arov.    Plin.  H.  N.  5.  li>  or  "  See  Itin.  ed.  Parthei  et  Piud.  Index 

23,  "  Laodiceui,  qui  ad  Libanum  cogno-  p.  350.    W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bibliotk  Sac 

minantur."  1848,  p.  C94. 

»  K.  g.  wpb$  AifldVy,  i*  t#  AijSiyy.  10  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  iu  Biblioth.  Sac. 

Eckhel  Doctr.  Numm.  III.  p.  336.  Mion-  1854,  p.  672. 
net  Med.  V.  p.  241 
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Mindau,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours  north  of  Ribleh.  There  is  a  modern  village 
on  the  side  of  the  mound  ;  while  the  summit  is  crowned  with  a 
white  Wely,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  This 
Tell  is  visible  from  Ribleh,  and  we  had  it  in  sight  for  several 
hours  after  leaving  that  place. — The  thought  arose,  May  not  this 
Tell,  perhaps,  have  been  the  site  of  Laodicea  ? 

Mr  Porter  travelled,  in  1853,  from  Ribleh  to  Hums  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Leaving  Ribleh  in  the  morning, 
about  6  o'clock,  at  8.15  he  was  opposite  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and 
after  slight  delays  and  turning  out  of  the  road  to  visit  the  em- 
bankment at  the  lake,  he  reached  Hums  at  1.15.  This  would 
give  the  time  of  travel,  along  the  road,  at  not  much  over  four 
and  a  half  hours  ;  and  this  coincides  with  the  distance  of  Lao- 
dicea from  Emesa.1  The  position,  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  site  of  the  former  city. 

On  examining  the  Tell  with  his  glass  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  Mr  Porter  "could  plainly  see  extensive  ruins 
scattered  along  its  base."8  A  tributary  here  falls  into  the 
Orontes,  coming  from  a  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tannur,  and  a  small 
lake,  in  the  southwest ;  and  the  Tell  and  ruins  occupy  the 
angle  above  the  junction. — In  Sept.  1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled 
from  Hamah  to  Ribleh  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  He 
visited  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and  is  the  first  and  only  traveller 
who  has  given  an  account  of  it.  The  Tell  is  on  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Orontes  and  its  tributary,  el-Mukadiyeh,  above 
the  junction.  A  ditch  drawn  from  one  stream  to  the  other, 
made  the  Tell  an  island.  Around  the  southern  base  of  this 
large  Tell,  are  spread  the  remains  of  an  extensive  ancient  city. 
They  consist  of  numerous  columns,  foundations,  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  original  wall ;  the  rubble  work  of  which  was 
Roman  brick.  Mr  Thomson  says :  "I  found  the  people  of  the 
Tell  breaking  up  the  columns  to  bum  into  lime ;  and  as,  in  this 
trap  region,  limestone  is  scarce,  this  process  of  destruction  may 
have  been  going  on  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  such  a  number  of  columns  have  escaped  their  barbarous 
sledges."  3 

Both  the  position,  therefore,  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remains,  leave  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  in  Tell  Neby  Min- 
dau we  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laodicea  of  Lebanon. 

'J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliothcca  Sacra,  fco  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1848, 

1854,  pp.   674-677.— The   following  is  p.  691. 

another  estimate :  From  Hams  to  the  lake,  9  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  675. 

two  hours.  Length  of  the  lake,  two  hours.  1  W.  M.  Thomson,  iu  Biblioth.  Sac. 

From  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lake  to  1848,  pp.  61)1,  692. — Dr  De  Forest  also 

the  Tell,  one  hour.    In  all  Jive  hours,  but  confirms  orally   the  statements  of  Mr 

somewhat  circuitous.    For  the  first  two  Thomson. 

distances,  sec  above,  p.  54'A  For  the  last, 
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There  remain  now  the  ruins  at  old  Jusieh  to  be  considered  ;  * 
and  the  question  arises,  can  they  be  identified  with  any  known 
ancient  city  ?    We  may  at  least  attempt  the  problem. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  Laodicene  of  Ptolemy  in- 
cluded the  three  towns  of  Laodicea,  Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.* 
The  first  we  have  just  determined.  The  last  is  obviously 
the  modern  Yebrud,  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  some  ten  or  eleven  hours  north  of  Damascus,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  W.  S.  W.  of  Nebk.  It  still  possesses  an 
ancient  church,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  its 
architecture.3  It  appears,  then,  that  the  district  Laodicene  ex- 
tended from  Laodicea  in  a  southeasterly  direction  across  Anti- 
Lebanon  to  Jabruda  ;  and  that  Paradisus  lay  between  those 
two  places.  Now  Ptolemy  marks  Paradisus  at  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  south  of  Laodicea,  and  five  degrees  of  longitude  east  of 
the  same  ;  and  this  well  accords  with  the  position  of  old  Jusieh 
relative  to  Tell  Neby  Mindau.4  Again,  he  gives  the  latitude 
of  Jabruda  at  only  five  degrees  south  of  Paradisus,  which  is  evi- 
dently wrong  ;  while  he  places  Jabruda  fifteen  degrees  of  longi- 
tude cast  of  Paradisus  ;  which  last  accords  with  the  relative 
position  of  old  Jusieh  and  Yebrud.  The  specifications  of 
Ptolemy  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  exact ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  groups,  they  serve  to  mark  the  relative  positions  of 
the  places  named  together,  as  they  lay  before  the  mind  of  the 
geographer.  In  the  present  instance,  they  seem  to  point  defi- 
nitely to  old  Jusieh  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus. 

Paradisus  is  simply  named  by  Strabo  and  Pliny ; *  and  is 
nowhere  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  seat. 


Saturday  June  12th.  This  morning,  after  completing  our 
observations  at  Ribleh,  we  prepared  to  set  off  for  el-Husn,  on 
our  way  to  Beirut.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
that  I  gave  up  finally  the  idea  of  visiting  Hums,  Haniah,  and 
Antioch.  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  was  ready  to  take  that 
route.  But  the  heat  of  summer  had  already  come  ;  my  health 
was  hanging  by  a  slender  thread  ;  and  it  seemed  important, 


1  For  an  account  of  these  ruins,  see 
above,  p.  544 ;  and  especially  J.  L.  Porter 
in  Biblioth.  Sac.  18.r>4,  pp.  671,  672. 

*  See  above,  p.  554. 

*  This  is  doubtless  the  K\ifia*lanfipoiBu>u, 
"  Clima  Jatnbrudorum,*'  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical Notitw  ;  as  Mu'ltiln,  three  hours  fur- 
ther south,  is  the  KKlpa  MayKov&uv  of  tbo 
same;  Reland  Falsest,  p.  217.  Boththcpo 
places  were  visited  by  Mr  Porter  in  the 


autumn  of  1852,  and  again  in  1853;  see 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  441  sq.  446 
sq.  also  p.  689  sq. 
4  PtoL  5. 14  ;  e,  g. 

Scabfora  Laodicea  69.40  8S « 
P&rncltsus  (S0.45  88.85 

Jabruda  7a         83.  SO 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  19.  p.  756.  Plin.  H.  N. 
5.  19  or  23.— Cellarius  Lap,  374. 
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that  I  should  leave  Beirut  by  the  steamer  of  June  22nd,  rather 
than  delay  for  a  month  or  even  a  fortnight  longer.  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  I  turned  my  course  westwards  ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  I  desisted  from  my  journeyings  none  too  soon. 

Our  journey  of  to  day  lay  around  the  northern  end  of 
Lebanon,  to  the  great  fortress  formerly  known  as  el-Husn  el- 
Akrad,  "  Castle  of  the  Kurds  ;  "  now  called  simply  el-Husn.  A 
main  object  was  to  examine  the  character  of  the  tract  lying 
between  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh  further 
north.  In  a  direct  line  the  distance  from  Ribleh  to  the  fortress 
would  not  be  much,  if  any,  over  eight  hours ;  but  the  long  circuit 
which  we  had  to  make  on  account  of  the  difficult  and  marshy 
nature  of  some  of  the  intervening  ground,  prolonged  our  day's 
journey  to  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

We  crossed  the  river  by  the  ford  above  described  ; 1  and  left 
the  north  bank  at  9  o'clock.  Our  course  at  first  was  north. 
After  fifteen  minutes  we  saw  el-Husn,  bearing  N.  30°  W.  At 
9.45  we  again  struck  the  Orontes  in  one  of  its  meanderings  ; 
and  then  turned  our  course  more  northwesterly.  The  plain  was 
a  dead  level  ;  the  soil  hard  and  gravelly,  and  fertile  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canals  led  through  it  from  the  river  ;  of  which  we 
crossed  several.  Much  of  our  way  at  first  was  by  short  cuts 
through  tilled  fields ;  which  the  guide  seemed  to  know  well. 
At  10.30  we  reached  'Ain  et-Tannur,  a  good  sized  fountain  in 
the  plain  ;  having  north  of  it  a  small  winding  lake.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  stream  el-Mukadiyeh,  which  joins  the  Orontes  at 
Tell  Neby  Mindau.  That  Tell  was  here  about  an  hour  distant 
E.  N.  E.  The  village  of  Zeiteh  lay  in  the  opposite  direction, 
about  the  same  distance  W.  S.  W. 

At  10.50  there  was  by  our  path  a  small  milestone,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  now  illegible.  In  five  minutes  more  we 
crossed  a  pretty  stream  brought  from  a  fountain  some  distance 
on  the  left,  and  running  along  the  east  side  of  a  lower  meadow- 
like  tract,  through  which  meanders  a  small  brook.  This  vale 
forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  ground  begins 
to  rise  immediately  from  it.  Just  here,  on  its  western  side,  we 
came  at  11.05  to  el-Buweidah,  a  ruined  village  ;  now  occupied 
by  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  dwelling  mostly  in  booths  and 
in  tents  covered  with  mats. 

Here  at  Buweidah  we  came  again  among  black  basaltic 
stones  and  rocks  ;  and  the  trap  formation  continued  around  the 
whole  northern  end  of  Lebanon  quite  to  the  vicinity  of  Sheikh 
Muhammed.  The  ground  rises  from  el-Buweidah  very  gradually 
at  first.    At  11.30  the  whole  lake  of  Hums  came  into  view  ;  the 
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island  in  its  southern  part  appearing  like  a  truncated  Tell. 
The  lofty  castle  of  Hums  was  also  now  in  sight.  At  11.45  we 
seemed  to  come  out  upon  a  plateau  ;  and  at  12  o'clock,  had  the 
island  in  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Hums  in  a  line,  bearing 
N.  E.  by  E.  The  ruins  of  a  village,  Um  el-Haratein,  the  hovels 
built  of  black  basalt,  followed  at  12.05  ;  and  just  beyond  was  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents.  At  12.30  was  another  ruined  vil- 
lage of  like  black  stones,  el-Kuneiyiseh.  Here  was  one  tolerably 
large  building,  which  we  could  not  make  out.  Under  one  of  its 
doorways,  leading  through  a  thick  partition  wall,  we  rested  and 
took  lunch  ;  that  being  the  only  shaded  spot  that  we  could  find. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.45,  we  passed  a  water-bed  at  2.05, 
running  down  northeast  towards  the  lake.  At  2.15  there  was 
another  black  ruined  village,  Huneider  ;  and  Arab  booths  near 
it.  At  2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  a  plateau  of 
some  width,  having  many  shrub  oaks. 

Thus  far  we  had  been  gradually  ascending  the  eastern  decliv- 
ity  of  the  broad  and  low  slope,  which  we  could  everywhere  see 
running  out  and  down  from  the  termination  of  the  great  masses 
of  Lebanon,  towards  the  east,  the  northeast,  and  the  north. 
This  slope  descends  very  gradually.  Large  tracts  of  it,  near 
Lebanon,  are  covered  with  forests  of  shrub  oaks  and  other  trees  ; 
presenting  a  green  and  pleasing  appearance.  While  thus  the 
eastern  portion  of  Lebanon  was  seen  to  end  on  our  left,  we  now 
had  in  sight  a  lower  ridge  running  out  from  this  part  towards 
the  northwest,  in  front  of  the  more  western  portion.  The  north- 
western end  of  this  ridge,  as  we  shall  sec  further  on,  is  the 
northernmost  point  of  Lebanon.  This  ridge  was  now  on  our 
left  ;  and  along  its  northeastern  side  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Wady  Khalid,  with  a  stream,  the  remotest  source  of  the  Nahr 
el-Kebir.  On  our  right  we  could  everywhere  look  down  along 
the  slope  to  lower  ground  west  of  the  lake  of  Hums.  This  tract 
appeared  level,  and  was  better  cultivated.  Indeed,  along  our 
path  we  had  seen  very  little  tillage  since  leaving  el-Buweidah. 

Thus  far  the  whole  region  seems  to  be  drained  eastwards. 
But  on  this  height  of  land  we  could  now  look  off  westwards,  and 
see  not  only  the  fortress  el-Husn,  but  also  the  mountains  in  the 
northwest  beyond,  along  the  coast  north  of  Tortosa. 

Indeed,  after  a  few  minutes,  we  struck  the  head  of  a  side 
Wady,  running  west  to  Wady  Khalid  ;  and  kept  along  its 
northern  brow  above,  having  occasional  glimpses  into  its  depths. 
At  2.40  there  was  another  ruined  village,  Harba'ana,  with  its 
hovels  of  black  stones  ;  and  five  minutes  beyond  it  we  stopped 
at  a  very  rude  and  singular  tomb. 

This  tomb  has  the  form  of  a  rude  quadrangular  enclosure, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.    On  the  south 
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side  is  a  doorway  leading  into  an  area  or  broad  passage  ;  on  each 
side  of  which,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  are  two  tiers  of 
niches,  one  above  the  other,  for  dead  bodies  ;  the  ends  being 
towards  the  area.  There  are  ten  niches  in  each  tier  on  the 
sides  ;  and  eight  in  each  tier  at  the  end  ;  in  all,  fifty-six  niches. 
The  divisions  between  the  niches  are  formed  by  thin  stones  of 
black  basalt,  roughly  hewn  and  set  on  their  edges.  The  floors 
are  of  similar  stones  ;  while  the  upper  covering,  or  roof,  is  formed 
by  long  stones  of  a  liko  kind  laid  over  each  upper  niche,  and 
sloping  a  little  outwards.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  or  plaster. 
The  niches  are  about  six  feet  deep,  by  two  feet  broad  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Only  those  on  the  cast  side  are  still  per- 
fect ;  the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  thrown  down.  On  a  rough 
stone  outside,  at  the  right  of  the  doorway,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Greek  inscription,  very  rudely  cut,  and  so  much  weather-worn  as 
to  be  illegible.  We  could  make  out  only  the  words  TIO 
TINwN,  forming  one  line.  Mr  Robson,  who  had  been  at  Pal- 
myra, was  struck  with  the  rude  resemblance  of  the  structure  to 
the  splendid  tombs  around  that  city.  The  general  plan  is  the 
same.1 

After  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  passed  on  ;  and  could  now 
look  down  the  side  Wady  to  its  junction  with  Wady  Khalid,  and 
see  the  brook  of  the  latter,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  el-Kebir, 
some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  us.  We  descended  along 
the  steep  northern  bank  of  the  Khalid  ;  and  were  now  again 
completely  environed  by  mountain  scenery.  The  last  ridges  of 
Lebanon  were  on  our  left,  green  with  shrubs  ;  while  the  high 
bank  on  our  right  was  in  like  manner  green,  rock}',  and  precipi- 
tous. At  3.30  we  came  down  to  the  stream  at  a  mill ;  just 
where  the  Wady  opens  out  into  a  sweet  valley,  well  watered  and 
fertile,  passing  on  northwest.  Here  also  comes  in  another  broad 
fertile  valley  from  the  northeast,  now  full  of  fields  of  wheat. 
We  could  not  see  its  northeastern  extremity  ;  but  the  rise  from 
it  in  that  quarter  to  the  plateau  whence  we  had  descended,  did 
not  seem  to  be  great. 

We  now  continued  our  course  down  Wady  Khalid,  north- 
west. At  4  o'clock  there  was  an  Arab  encampment  in  the 
valley  ;  and  we  passed  two  large  cemeteries,  where  these  noma- 
dic Arabs,  from  a  great  distance  round  about,  bury  their  dead. 
At  4.15  the  small  village  of  Musheirifeh  was  on  the  right  hand 
hill ;  and  we  approached  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  issues 
into  the  fine  plain  or  basin  known  as  el-Bukei'a.  Here,  just  on 
our  left,  was  the  northwestern  end  of  the  outlying  ridge  of  Leba- 
non above  described.   It  forms  the  extreme  northern  point  of  all 

1  See  the  delineation  of  tombs  in  Wood's  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  Pin  tea  36-42,  and  55-57. 
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Lebanon  ;  is  green  and  beautiful,  being  covered  with  shrubs  ; 
and  stands  forth  a  fitting  termination  of  the  noble  mountain. 

The  existence  of  this  fine  plain,  el-Bukei'a,  thus  embosomed 
among  the  hills,  was  quite  unexpected  to  me.1  It  extends  from 
northeast  to  southwest  between  three  and  four  hours  in  length  ; 
its  broadest  part,  between  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khalid  and  the 
castle,  being  about  two  hours.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  rather  than 
a  parallelogram ;  the  northwestern  side,  however,  being  more 
nearly  straight.  It  is  bounded  in  the  southeast  by  the  last  spurs 
and  hills  of  Lebanon  in  that  quarter,  south  of  the  northernmost 
point  of  Lebanon,  where  we  now  stood.  Towards  the  north- 
east, it  is  shut  in  by  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope  run- 
ning down  north  from  Lebanon,  as  above  described  ;  which 
however,  just  here,  is  severed  from  Lebanon  by  the  deep  gulf 
of  Wady  Khalid.  Further  towards  the  north  are  the  ridges  of 
the  Nusairiyeh  mountains  ;  from  which  a  lower  ridge,  or  range  of 
hills,  extends  out  southwest  along  the  whole  western  side  of  el- 
Bukei'a  ;  forming  the  division  and  broad  step  between  it  and 
the  great  lower  plain  along  the  coast.  This  range  declines  grad- 
ually towards  the  southwest ;  and  along  that  part  of  the  Bukei'a 
rises  much  less  above  the  plain. 

The  river  el-Kebir  enters  the  Bukei'a  from  Wady  Khalid, 
and  passing  down  to  its  southwestern  extremity,  there  breaks 
through  the  low  western  ridge  by  a  gorge  to  the  lower  western 
plain.  This  gorge  is  said  to  be  in  some  parts  narrow  and  rocky  ; 
in  others  wide,  and  cultivated.  In  the  Bukei'a  itself  are  several 
fountains,  large  and  small,  and  some  marshes  ;  but  the  Kebir  is 
the  only  permanent  stream  that  enters  it  from  any  quarter.  It 
receives  all  the  waters  of  the  plain  itself ;  and  is  the  only  stream 
that  issues  from  it.  The  Bukei'a  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  is 
well  cultivated.  The  owners,  or  at  least  the  tillers  of  its  soil,  are 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  travelled  thus  far,  passes  on  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kebir  to  the  Jisr  el-Aswad,  or  black  bridge, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  There  it  crosses  the  river  and 
strikes  over  the  low  line  of  hills  to  the  western  plain  ;  where 
after  a  time  it  again  crosses  the  Kebir  by  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  or 
white  bridge,  said  to  be  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours  distant 
from  the  other. — From  the  spot  where  we  now  were,  in  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Khalid,  there  is  a  direct  path  across  the  plain 
to  the  castle,  which  now  stood  out  conspicuously  before  us  ;  the 

1  Burckhardt  says  not  a  word  of  the  mountain  (el-Husn)  and  the  northern  end 

plain;   Trav.  p.  Ifi8  sq.     Buckingham  of  Lebanon,  there  intervenes  a  plain,  called 

mentions  and  prnUes  it,  as  Wady  el-Husn ;  el-Bukei'a,  in  which  are  a  number  of 

but  gives  no  idea  of  its  character  or  pod-  Turkman  settlements  ;n  BibL  Res.  1st  edit 

tion ;  Arab  Tribes  p.  503.    I)r  Smith  hi  IIL  App.  p.  181. 
1834  merely  says  of  it:  "Between  this 
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distance  being  about  two  hours  to  the  foot  of  the  western  hills. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
guide  and  muleteers  were  unwilling  to  venture  by  that  road  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  lest  the  animals  might  be  swamped. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  circuit  around  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  following  at  first  the  eastern  hills.  We  did 
so  ;  and  were  thus  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours  in  reaching  the 
point  at  which  we  aimed,  only  two  hours  distant  from  our  start- 
ing place. 

We  crossed,  therefore,  the  river  el-Keb!r,  along  which  we  had 
thus  far  travelled,  by  a  bridge  with  a  high  arch,  called  Jisr  el- 
Kamar.  Our  path  lay  along  over  the  ends  of  the  low  hills  jut- 
ting out  from  the  great  slope  above.  On  these  we  passed  several 
other  ruined  villages  of  black  stones,  without  learning  their 
names.  We  met  also  a  large  herd  of  neat  cattle,  and  another 
of  buffalos.  The  latter  are  quite  at  home  in  this  marshy 
plain  ;  as  also  in  the  Huleh.  At  6  o'clock  we  crossed  the  direct 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  coming  down  from  the  slope  on  our 
right,  and  passing  through  the  Bukei'a  to  cross  the  mils  in  the 
southwest  quarter,  and  so  reach  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  in  the  west- 
era  plain.  Before  coming  to  this  road,  we  had  passed  two  quite 
large  fountains  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  consider- 
able streams  running  to  the  Keblr.  It  was  to  avoid  these,  that 
we  had  made  this  circuit.  Our  path  soon  left  the  hills,  and 
turned  across  the  northern  and  higher  part  of  the  plain  direct 
towards  the  castle.  The  way  led  through  rich  cultivation,  and 
among  fields  of  the  finest  wheat  I  had  yet  seen  ;  not  surpassed 
even  in  Galilee  or  in  the  Ghor.  We  crossed  several  water- 
courses, but  no  running  stream.  There  was  a  rather  large 
water-bed,  now  dry,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  western  range, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  which  I  suppose  to  come  from  the 
long  Wady  Ruwid  in  the  north,  described  by  Burckhardt.1  At 
length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  western  hills,  below  the  castle  ; 
and  here  at  7.30  we  encamped,  near  a  small  fountain. 

From  our  tent  the  castle  was  not  visible  ;  though  we  ascer- 
tained its  direction  to  be  W.  by  N.  On  the  hill  side  above  ub 
was  the  poor  village  Tellet  Hana,  fifteen  minutes  distant.  Here 
Jirjis  bought  provisions  for  us ;  receiving  thirty  eggs  for  one 
piastre.  But  he  was  quite  indignant,  and  felt  himself  imposed 
upon,  when  he  afterwards  found,  that  the  common  rate  was  forty 
for  a  piastre. 

Just  southwest  of  our%tent  was  the  ruin  of  a  large  building, 
apparently  of  the  middle  ages.  An  end  wall  was  standing, 
having  on  its  inner  side  the  outline  of  a  large  pointed  arch,  as 

1  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  167 
O  O 
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if  once  belonging  to  a  large  hall ;  and  also  loopholes.  In  another 
part  was  a  large  low  vault.  These  seemed  most  like  the  remains 
of  a  small  fortress;  or  possibly  of  a  convent.  The  northern 
point  of  Lebanon,  and  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khalid  adjacent, 
bore  from  us  S.  by  E.  A  portion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  also 
visible,  in  the  direction  of  Ribleh. 

During  our  journey  to  day  wo  passed  several  Arab  encamp- 
ments ;  but  no  inhabited  village,  except  the  miserable  one  of  Mu- 
sheirifeh.  Otherwise  the  country  along  our  road  seemed  deserted. 
There  is  also  a  striking  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  of  this  great  water-shed.  On  the  east,  so  far  as  we  saw 
it,  the  soil  is  hard,  rocky,  and  gravelly  ;  the  vegetation  scanty, 
and  the  crops  very  light.  Every  step  as  we  ascended,  the  soil 
grew  better ;  and  on  the  highest  plateau  we  came  among  green 
shrubs  and  grass.  The  aspect  continued  to  improve  as  we  de- 
scended, quite  to  this  noble  basin  ;  which  seems  to  resemble  the 
region  of  Zebedany  more  than  any  other. 

Sunday,  June  \Ztk, — This  was  emphatically  a  day  of  rest ; 
of  which  I,  at  least,  stood  much  in  need.  There  was  a  fountain 
near  us,  and  several  small  trees ;  but  their  foliage  yielded  no 
shade.  The  air  was  hot,  and  the  sun's  rays  fierce ;  so  that  our 
tent  was  anything  but  comfortable. 

Monday  Morning,  June  \Aih. — We  climbed  early  up  the 
long  and  steep  ascent,  to  the  fortress  el-Husn ;  which  we  reached 
in  fifty-five  minutes  from  our  place  of  encampment. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  strong  fortress,  standing  out  on  a 
high  and  commanding  point  of  the  range  of  hills  ;  overlooking 
towards  the  north,  and  almost  isolated  by,  a  deep  valley  or  notch 
extending  from  east  to  west  obliquely  through  the  whole  ridge, 
and  cleaving  it  almost  to  the  base.  As  we  approached  from  the 
east  on  Saturday,  we  had  noticed  a  valley  on  our  right,  which 
seemed  to  come  down  from  behind  the  castle  ;  but  we  did  not 
then  perceive  its  importance.  We  could  now  see,  that  this 
valley  affords  an  easy  passage  through  the  ridge.  It  was  through 
this  pass  that  Titus  marched,  when  he  encamped  by  the  sab- 
batical river  ;»  and  through  it  at  the  present  day  lead  the  great 
roads  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly,  and  from  Hums  to  Tortosa  its 
former  port.  The  water-shed  in  this  notch  is  north  of  and  under 
the  castle  ;  the  ascent  from  the  Bukei'a  being  short  and  gentle ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  valley  is  much  longer,  as  we  after- 
wards found  in  travelling  through  it  for  a  time.  To  command 
this  important  pass  the  castle  el-Husn  was  obviously  erected. 

The  fortress  is  nearly  square  externally  ;  with  the  usual  com- 
plement of  towers  and  bastions  along  its  outer  wall ;  but  no 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  5.  1.    See  the  next  Section,  near  the  beginning. 
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bevelled  stones.  We  rode  into  it  from  the  east  through  steep 
vaulted  passages  and  covered  ways  ;  and  after  thus  ascending 
for  a  time  dismounted  in  an  open  area.  A  whole  village  of 
Fellahin  have  their  hovels  here  within  the  castle ;  and  their 
village  is  called  KoTat  el-Husn,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
outside,  which  is  known  simply  as  el-Husn.  Within  the  square 
outer  enclosure,  and  occupying  its  middle  part,  is  another  inner 
and  higher  citadel ;  surrounded  in  part  by  a  fosse  with  rain- 
water, collected  from  the  higher  hills  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
This  citadel  is  built  up  on  all  sides  with  sloping  work,  as  if 
encasing  a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely  to  form  the  foun- 
dations of  the  towers,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  esh-Shuklf,  but  carried 
up  between  the  towers  and  almost  to  their  top.  Both  this 
sloping  work  and  the  towers  are  built  of  smooth  hewn  stones, 
with  no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  and  the  former,  my  companion  said, 
was  like  the  outer  casing  of  the  mounds  at  Hums  and  Aleppo, 
which  he  had  seen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
wall  resting  against  the  sloping  work,  but  not  built  into  it,  is  a 
square  tower  of  regular  rustic  architecture  ;  that  is,  with  a  wide 
slanting  bevel  two  inches  deep.  On  its  west  side  is  a  portal 
with  a  regular  pointed  arch  ;  and  above  this  two  sculptured  lions 
are  built  into  the  wall.  This  tower  of  course  is  the  work  of  the 
crusaders. 

This  fortress  is  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  district 
el-Husn.  The  Mutsellim  or  governor  resides  in  the  citadel  ; 
but  has  no  soldiers.  More  than  sixty  villages  are  enumerated  in 
Dr  Smith's  lists  of  the  district  el-Husn  ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  others.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nusairiyeh  ;  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church  occupy  several  villages  ;  the  peo- 
ple in  and  around  the  castle  are  Muslims  ;  and  there  are  some 
Turkman  settlements.1 — We  did  not  enter  the  citadel.  Burck- 
hardt  describes  it  as  seventy  paces  in  breadth  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  length,  with  a  lofty  arched  passage  leading  up  into 
it ;  and  containing  many  apartments  and  a  large  hall  of  the  best 
Gothic  architecture,  with  arches  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  roof.* 

The  view  from  the  bastions  of  the  castle,  in  various  directions, 
is  extensive  and  grand.  In  the  south  and  S.  S.  E.  the  eye  rests 
on  the  last  ridges  and  spurs  of  that  "  goodly  mountain,  even 
Lebanon  ; "  of  which  we  here  had  a  new  and  entirely  different 
aspect.  Being  now  on  its  north-northwestern  quarter,  we  saw 
the  high  ridge  above  the  cedars  obliquely  from  a  new  direction. 


»  E.  Smith  in  Bibl.  Res.  1st  edit  HI.  «  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  158. 
APP.  p.  181. 
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It  here  seemed  to  form  an  immense  curve,  with  its  concave  side 
towards  the  west.    We  saw  this  more  distinctly  afterwards. 

The  eastern  view  takes  in  the  lake  of  Hums,  and  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes  around  it  ;  as  also  all  the  northern  part  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  beyond.  The  whole  lake  was  visible,  except  the  north- 
ern extremity  ;  the  island  was  quite  distinct.  Hums  was  not 
seen ;  being  hidden  by  some  of  the  last  hills  of  the  Nusairlyeh 
mountains,  which  run  down  in  that  quarter.  Ribleh  itself  was 
not  visible  ;  but  the  trees  of  Zerra'a,  just  east  of  it,  were  in 
view.  Between  the  great  slope  from  Lebanon,  which  we  had 
crossed,  and  the  Nusairlyeh  hills  in  the  north,  we  could  here  see 
an  apparently  level  tract,  without  hill  or  general  unevenness,  ex- 
tending westwards  to  the  rather  gradual  but  shorter  descent  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  rich  Bukei'a  at  our  feet. 

Towards  the  west,  the  view  from  the  castle  was  shut  in  by 
the  higher  hills  close  at  hand  on  the  west  and  southwest ;  and 
by  others  more  remote  in  the  northwest.  We  could  therefore 
only  look  down  the  valley  and  out  through  the  notch,  in  the 
direction  from  W.  by  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  Here  the  eye  rested  on 
the  glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tortosa,  as  we  were  told.  Nearer  at  hand,  though  still  five 
hours  distant,  was  the  great  fortress  known  as  Burj  Safita, 
which  guarded  one  of  the  passes  between  Ham  ah  and  Tortosa.1 
In  the  valley  below  us,  forty  minutes  distant,  was  the  convent 
of  Mar  Jirjis  (St.  George),  to  which  we  afterwards  came. 

The  striking,  and  to  me  unexpected  feature  in  the  prospect 
was,  that  on  the  one  side  we  could  see  the  lake  of  Hums,  and 
on  the  other  the  Mediterranean. 

Quite  a  number  of  villages  are  clustered  below  the  castle,  or 
lie  in  sight  mom  it.  In  the  southeast,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
distant,  is  Ha  rat  et-Turkman  ;  more  easterly  and  further  down 
is  Burj  'Anaz  ;  and  in  a  direction  between  the  two,  and  lower 
down  out  of  sight,  was  'Anaz.  In  the  northeast,  just  below  the 
castle,  is  the  village  el-Husn  ;  and  further  down,  just  above  our 
tent,  but  not  in  sight  from  the  castle,  was  Tellet  Hana. 

North  of  the  castle,  an  hour  or  more  distant,  on  the  hill 
beyond  the  notch,  was  the  village  Khureibeh.  On  the  same 
height,  further  west,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  was  seen  the 
little  village  Kefreh.  Northwest  from  this,  and  still  higher, 
directly  above  the  convent,  lies  the  large  village  of  Mar  Marita.* 
The  smaller  village  Zaweitineh  lies  below  this  towards  the  con- 
vent, and  just  above  the  latter.* 

1  Bohaed.  Vita  Saladini,  ed.  Schultena,  of  the  crusades  upon  ancient  Phenician 

Exc.  p.  4.    Baij  S4f  ita  was  visited  by  Mr  foundations. 

Thomson  in  1846 ;  and  is  described  by  *  Wrongly  in  Dr  Smith's  list,  as  Mir 

him,  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  243  sq.  Nita;  Bibl.  Res.  1st  edit.  III.  App.  p.  182. 

Comp.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  826  sq.    Burck-  '  Bearings  from  the  castle  el-Husn: 

hardt,  p.  160.   It  was  built  up  in  the  time  North  end  of  Anti-Lebanon  E.    Island  in 
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Burckhardt  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  visit  and 
describe  the  castle.  He  was  here  in  March,  1812. 1  Coming 
from  Hamah  he  sent  on  his  horses,  through  the  pass,  to  the 
convent ;  and  himself  ascended  to  the  fortress  on  foot.  Buck- 
ingham, in  May,  1816,  travelled  through  the  pass  on  his  way 
from  Hums  to  Tortosa.  He  lodged  at  the  convent,  but  did  not 
ascend  to  the  fortress.*  Laborde  was  here  about  1828,  and 
lias  given  a  view  of  the  castle.8  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Thomson 
both  passed  this  way  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly ;  the  formei  in 
1834  and  the  latter  in  1840  ;  but  they  seem  neither  of  them  to 
have  visited  the  fortress.4  In  October,  1852,  a  few  months  after 
our  viait,  Dr  De  Forest  travelled  by  this  route  from  Hamah  to 
Tripoly  ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  through  the  pass,  he  kept 
along  the  base  of  the  range  of  hills  apparently,  as  far  as  to  the 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  which  crosses  the  hills  north  of  the 
chasm  of  the  Keblr.  At  a  place  northeast  of  our  encampment, 
where  is  a  bridge,  a  ruined  mill,  and  a  low  mound,  which  he  calls 
Tell  Hatta,  apparently  near  where  the  road  from  Hamah  turns 
into  the  pass,  Dr  De  Forest  found  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
above  the  sea  to  be  nine  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  ground 
where  he  crossed  the  line  of  hills,  the  same  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  was  eleven  hundred  and  two  feet.4  Hence  the  whole 
descent  from  Hums  to  the  plain  of  the  Bukei'a  may  be  given  in 
round  numbers  at  six  hundred  feet.9 

The  great  fortress  known  to  the  crusaders  as  Husn  el-Akrad, 
u  Castle  of  the  Kurds,"  and  now  called  simply  el-Husn  and 
Kul'at  el-Husn,7  has  no  marks  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Saracens  ;  although  the  importance  of  the  position 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  not  left  unguarded  in  still 
earlier  times.  According  to  the  Arabian  writer,  Ibn  Ferat,  an 
earlier  name  of  the  castle  was  Husn  esh-Shafah  ;  which  was 
superseded  by  the  form  Husn  el-Akr&d,  on  the  occasion  of  a  body 
of  Kurdish  troops  having  been  stationed  in  it  as  a  garrison.9 
By  the  crusaders  it  was  called  also  the  fortress  of  Crac  or 
Crach.9 

the  lake  of  Hums  S.  60°  E.  Zerra'a  S.  4  E.  Smith  in  Bfl>L  Res.  1st  edit  III. 
30°  E.  North  extremity  of  Lebanon  S.  12°  E.    App.  p.  181.    W.  M.  Thomson  in 


Mouth  of  Wady  Khalid  adjacent,  S.  16*  E.  Herald,  1841,  p.  365. 

Our  place  of  encampment  E.  by  S.   Tcllet      *  Ms.  Letter. 

Hana  E.  5'  S.  Harat  et-Turkm&n  S.  E.      *  See  above,  p.  558. 

by  E.  i  m.   el-Husn,  village,  N.  E.  by  N.       7  E.  Smith  in  BibL  Res.  1st  edit  IH. 

i  m.    Khureibeh  N.    Mar  Marita  N.  36°  App.  p.  181.   Burckhardt  Trav.  p.  157. 

W.    Zaweitineh  about  N.  60°  W.    Con-       ■  Reinand,  Extraits  des  Hist  Arabes, 

vent  of  Mar  Jirjia  N.  60°  W.  li  m.    Burj  eta  Par.  1829,  p.  625.     Wilken  Gesch. 

Safita  N.  60°  W.  6  h.  der  Kr.  VII.  p.  589. 

1  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  157-159.  •  WflL  Tyr.  22.  2.    Hugo  Plagon,  p. 

*  Arab  tribes,  pp.  508,  504.  616   Marin.  Sanut  8.  14.  2.  p.  245.  Wil- 

»  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient,  fol.  Paris  ken  HI.  ii.  p.  199.    VIL  p.  693.— This 

1835,  Livr.  IV.  PL  el-Hossn.  name,  Crac  or  Orach,  was  probably  a  cor- 
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In  the  year  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusaders,  having  followed 
up  the  Orontes  to  Hums,  turned  and  passed  down  this  way  to 
'Arka  and  the  sea,  on  their  march  towards  Jerusalem.  They 
came  here  to  a  rich  valley  surrounded  by  hills  ;  and  were 
attacked  from  a  castle  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountain. 
This  castle  was  doubtless  el-Husn ;  but  the  name  is  nowhere 
given.1  The  earliest  express  mention  of  the  fortress  is  in  A.  D. 
1101,  two  years  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders. 
At  that  time  Raimund,  count  of  Toulouse,  had  invested  it ;  but 
drew  off  his  troops  in  order  to  march  against  Hums.*  At  what 
time  the  Franks  got  possession  of  the  fortress  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  was  probably  at  an  early  date.  In  A.  D.  1157,  this  castle 
as  well  as  several  cities  of  Syria  suffered  greatly  from  the  terri- 
ble earthquake.3  Two  years  later  (1159)  it  was  besieged  by 
Nureddin,  the  son  of  Zenki ;  who  however  abandoned  his 
undertaking,  in  order  to  meet  the  approach  of  the  Frank  army.4 
In  the  year  1180,  we  find  the  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  who  thenceforth  continued  in  possession  of 
it.5  Eight  years  later  (1188)  Saladin  fixed  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  el-Husn,  and  disquieted  the  castle  ;  but  seems 
not  to  have  actually  besieged  it.4  In  the  year  1236,  the  Hospi- 
talers made  war  upon  the  prince  of  Hamah  ;  gathered  their  host  of 
knights  in  the  valley  el-Bukei'a  below  el-Husn  ; 7  and  after  an 
expedition  of  several  days  against  Bdrin  returned  to  their  en- 
campment.8 The  impetuous  Bibars,  in  A.  D.  1268,  demanded 
of  the  garrison  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  for  the  Muslims  they 
had  slain  ;  which  was  paid.'  Three  years  later  (1271)  Bibars 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  ;  and  the  Hospitalers,  by  whom  it  was 
still  held,  capitulated  after  fifteen  days.10  The  fortress  is  after- 
wards mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  Husn  el-Akrad,  and  by  Mari- 
nus  Sanutus  as  Crach  ; 11  but  no  Frank  traveller  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  his  way,  until  the  visit  of  Burckhardt. 

Ptolemy  in  his  geographical  work  mentions  along  with 
Antaradus1*  two  other  places  towards  the  southeast,  Mariamme 

ruption  for  Akrdd;  and  has  Bometimes  *  "  La  Boquee  dessus  leCrac;*  Hugo 

been  confounded  with  Kerak  southeast  of  Plagon,  p.  610.    «  La  Bochea,"  Will.  Tyr. 

the  Dead  Sea.    See  Vol.  IL  p.  166.  [U.  18.  17.  ib.  19.  8.    Wflken  VI.  p.  666. 

669.]  •  Wilken  VT.  pp.  666-657. 

1  Raim.  de  Agfl.  in  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran-  •  De  Guigues  L  c.  IV.  p.  15*. 

cos,  pp.  162,  163.    Wilken  I.  pp.  251-253.  10  Wilken  VII.  pp.  539,  590. 

*  De  Guigues  Hist  des  Huns,  IL  p.  411,  11  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp.  19, 
Germ.  102.    Marin.  Sanut  3.  14.  2.  p.  346.  See 

'  De  Guigues  ib.  p.  494.    Abulfarag.  also  Schulten's  Index  in  Vlt  Salad,  art 

Hist  Dynast  ed.  Pococke,  Oxon.  1663,  p.  Curdorum  Centrum. 
257.  11  The  name  Ant&radas  is  written  iu 

*  De  Guignes  ib.  II.  p.  498.  Arabic  Antartfu,  Edrlsi  par  Jaubert  pp. 

•  Will.  Tyr.  22.  2.  Wilken  HI.  ii.  p.  830,  859.  Abulfeda  p.  17.  Its  present 
199.  name  in  Arabic  is  Tartfa;  and  so  Abul 

•  Wilken  TV.  pp.  234,  236.  feda  p.  102.    Hence  iu  Tulian.  TnWoat 
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and  Mamouga.1  The  same  Mariamme  is  named  by  Arrian  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  people  in  this  region  called  "  Mariammitani."9  This 
Mariamme  was  also  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  as  late 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century."  Of  Mamouga  there  seems  to 
be  no  mention,  except  by  Ptolemy. — So  far  as  the  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  are  concerned,  Mariamme  would  accord  well  with 
Burj  Saf  ita,  which  we  know  was  an  ancient  place  ;  and  Ma- 
mouga with  el-Husn.  The  longitude  of  Mamouga  also,  as 
given  by  Ptolemy,  marks  well  the  relative  position  of  el-Husn 
both  to  Tortosa  and  Hums.  All  the  circumstances  therefore,  so 
far  as  we  are  yet  able  to  apply  them,  would  seem  rather  to  fix 
the  site  of  Mariamme  at  Burj  Safita;  and  that  of  Mamouga  at 
Ilusn  el-Akrad.4 


The  Water-shed.  From  the  castle  el-Husn,  we  had  a  full 
view  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  upper  plain  of  the  Orontes 
and  the  Bukei'a  ;  and  forming  the  water-shed  between  that  river 
and  the  Mediterranean.  North  of  our  own  route  across  the 
great  slope,  as  we  have  seen,  the  region  is  very  considerably 
lower,  in  the  direct  line  between  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  of 
Hums  and  the  castle.  Indeed,  the  best  route  on  which  to 
examine  closely  the  water-shed,  would  be  the  road  from  Hums,  or 
rather  from  the  lake,  to  el-Husn,  which  crosses  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  intervening:  tract.  This  road  was  travelled  bv  Buck- 
ingham  in  May  1816  ;  but  his  account  is  very  meagre.5  The 
only  place  along  the  route  is  the  small  Nusairtyeh  village  of 
Tenuny,  some  two  hours  east  of  the  Bukei'a.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  Frank  traveller  has  passed  that  way. 

As  seen  from  the  castle,  this  lower  portion  of  the  water-shed 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  marked  as  a  level  tract,  between  the 
slope  from  Lebanon  on  the  south  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  on  the 
north.  In  coming  from  the  east,  there  is  a  very  gradual  ascent 
until  near  the  Bukei'a  ;  the  descent  into  which  is  shorter  and 
much  more  rapid/  The  road  from  the  lake  to  el-Husn  is  there- 
fore more  level  than  the  one  we  travelled.  The  Wadys  also, 
which  descend  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Bukei'a,  are  short 
and  shallow  depressions,  compared  with  Wady  Khalid.  The 

1  PtoL  5.  14.  Gr.  Kaptdfifi^  Mapovy*.  *  Comp.  Mannert  Geogr.  d.  Gr.  u.  Ro- 
The  following  is  Ptolemy's  specification :      mer,  VI.  i.  p.  335  ;  where  however  there 


•  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  2.  13.  PUn.  H. 
N.  5.  19  or  28. 

'  Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  II.  919. 


Antaratlus  68.15  84.15 

Mariamme  69.20  84. 

Mamouga  69.20  88.45 


•  Arab  Tribes,  p.  602. 
0  See  above,  p.  564. 
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line  of  the  water-shed  lies  along  the  heads  of  these  Wadys.  It 
is  of  course  much  nearer  to  the  Bukei'a  than  to  the  plain  of  the 
Orontes  ;  yet  much  nearer  to  the  Orontes  than  it  is  to  the  sea. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  waters  of  the  Orontes, 
if  carried  off  above  Ribleh  along  the  western  side  of  the  plain, 
might  all  be  turned  across  the  water-shed  into  the  Bukei'a  and 
so  through  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  to  the  sea.1  Still  less  difficulty 
would  there  be  in  constructing  a  railway  from  Hums  to  the  sea- 
coast.  With  the  exception  of  the  descent  into  the  Bukei'a  its 
course  would  lie  over  comparatively  level  ground,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Kebir.  Whether  that  steeper  descent  might  be 
best  overcome  on  this  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  castle, 
or  by  some  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wady  Khalid,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  entering  in  of  Hamate.* — This  phrase  seems  evi- 
dently to  refer  to  some  point  or  tract  on  the  extreme  northern 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  its  farthest  extent,  as  laid  down 
by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Hamath  is  here  put  for 
"  the  land  of  Hamath,"  the  territory  or  kingdom  which  took  its 
name  from  that  city  ;  and  which  extended  so  far  as  to  include 
Biblah  in  the  south.* 

The  Mediterranean  being  the  western  border,  the  northern 
border  was  to  run  from  the  sea  to  mount  Hor  ;  thence  "  unto  the 
entrance  of  Hamath  ;  "  and  thence  to  Zcdad,  now  Sfidfid,  some 
hours  southeast  of  Hums.4  Solomon  afterwards  held  a  great 
festival,  "  and  all  Israel  with  him,  from  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt." 5  Further,  among  the  por- 
tions of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  or  the  people  after- 
wards, was  all  Lebanon,  on  the  east,  "  from  Baal-gad  under 
mount  Hermon  [or  from  Baal-hermon]  unto  the  entering  into 
Hamath  ; "  •  that  is,  all  Lebanon  from  the  region  of  Dan  and 
Banias  to  its  northern  extremity.7  It  is  further  related,  that 
Jeroboam  II.  "  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  "  or  Dead  sea  ;  ■  and  we 
infer  that  the  phrase  has  here  its  usual  meaning,  from  the 
subsequent  mention,  that  Jeroboam  "  recovered  Damascus  and 
Hamath  for  Israel."  • 

All  these  notices  show  clearly,  that  "the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  "  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon  ;  and  that, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  this  became  a  geographical  name  for  the  great  interval,  or 


1  ThU  opinion  is  also  held  by  Mr  Thom- 
son ;  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  22.  n. 

*  Heb.  nan  fitfab  Nnm.  84.  8.  etc. 

*  2  K  25,  21. 

*  Num.  84,  7.  8 


•  1  K.  8,  66.   2  Chr.  7,  & 

•  Josh.  18,  6.   Jndg.  8,  8. 
7  See  above,  p.  409. 

"  2  K.  14,  26.    Comp.  Dent  8, 17. 

•  2  K  14,  28. 
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depression,  between  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Nusairiyeh  mountains.  Mount  Hor  was  obviously  between  the 
sea  shore  and  the  Bukei'a.  "  The  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  may 
then  refer,  either  generally  to  the  whole  01  the  great  depression, 
affording  as  it  does  an  easy  passage  from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of 
the  Orontes  ;  or,  specifically,  to  the  pass  through  the  ridge  under 
el-Husn  and  the  low  water-shed  east  of  the  Bukei'a  ;  or,  more 
specifically  still,  only  to  this  low  water-shed  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes.  In  either  application  the  phrase  is  intelligible 
and  sufficiently  definite. 

In  one  instance  only  would  this  phrase  seem  to  be  earlier  used 
of  the  approach  to  Hamath  from  the  south,  by  the  Btik&'a  and 
Wady  et-Teim.1  This  interpretation,  however,  depends  on  the 
probable  identity  of  the  Rehob  visited  by  the  spies,  with  the 
Beth-Behob  which  was  situated  near  Dan.* 

1  Num.  18,  2L  ■  See  above,  pp.  871,  872.  n.  1. 

Vol.  III.— 48* 
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FROM   EL-HUBN   BT  WAY  OP  THE  CEDARS  TO  BEIRUT. 

It  had  been  our  wish  and  purpose,  to  proceed  from  el-Husn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon,  by  'Akkar,  to 
the  cedars.  But  we  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  any  route.  It  seemed  a  direct  and  (for  aught  we 
could  see)  a  feasible  route,  to  cross  the  Jisr  el-Aswad  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Bukei'a ;  and  then  climb  the  spurs  of 
Lebanon,  which  lay  beyond.  But  no  one  in  or  around  el-Husn, 
or  in  the  convent,  to  which  we  came  afterwards,  knew  of  any 
road  in  that  quarter,  nor  any  way  of  reaching  'Akkar,  except  by 
crossing  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  at  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  four  hours 
west  of  the  other.  The  monks  all  said,  the  only  possible  route 
to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly.  We  were  not  then  aware, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson,  being  in  the  region  of  'Akkar  in 
October  1845,  and  desiring  to  pass  on  northwards  to  the  Burj 
es-Saf  Ita,  which  was  in  full  view,  was  compelled  to  descend  the 
mountain  westwards  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  cross  the  Kebir 
at  the  same  Jisr  el-Abyad.  The  way  was  a  continual  descent 
over  trap  boulders,  which  lay  in  heaps,  and  were  covered  with 
vast  orchards  of  short,  thick,  gnarled  oaks.  He  was  obliged  to 
travel  all  this  distance  west,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  trap 
chasms  and  steps,  which  traverse  the  region  from  east  to  west, 
and  across  which  no  road  can  be  carried.  Through  these  dark 
chasms  the  rivers  find  or  force  their  way  to  the  plain.1 

Finding  our  course  thus  hedged  up,  we  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  ;  and  then  strike  up  into  the  mountain  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Monday,  June  \±th. — We  left  the  fortress  el-Husn  at  8.15  ; 
and  descended  steeply  northwest  into  the  valley  or  notch.  In 
this  part  the  valley,  or  low  Baddle,  is  broad  and  well  cultivated. 

1  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bibliotbcca  Sacra,  1848,  pp  21,  22. 
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Further  northwest  it  contracts  into  a  narrower  valley  ;  in  which 
the  convent  of  Mar  Jirjis  is  situated.  The  latter  stands  on  tho 
northern  declivity,  not  very  high  up  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  olive 
groves.  The  road  passes  above  and  around  it.  Overagainst  tho 
convent  in  the  south  are  rather  high  hills,  covered  and  green 
with  shrub  oaks.  We  reached  the  convent  at  8.55.  As  we 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  make  some  inquiries  of  an  Arab, 
three  or  four  monks  came  out,  and  entreated  us  to  dismount  and 
enter.  We  did  so,  and  were  immediately  served  with  sherbet 
and  coffee  in  their  reception  room.  The  monks  expressed  regret, 
that  we  would  not  let  them  prepare  breakfast  for  ub.  They 
were  very  courteous.  The  convent  is  wholly  built  of  stone,  large, 
massive,  and  very  strong.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  small  door 
scarcely  four  feet  high.  At  this  time  there  were  about  twenty 
monks  residing  here  ;  but  several  others  were  said  to  be  absent.1 
We  stopped  twenty-five  minutes ;  and  then  went  on  our  way 
down  the  valley,  which  also  is  called  M&r  Jirjis. 

This  great  convent,  called  Mar  Jirjis  el-Humeira,  is  the  most 
important  and  celebrated  in  northern  Syria.  It  is  famous  among 
the  common  people  for  the  miracles  which  Mar  Jirjis  (St.  George) 
is  supposed  to  perform  there.  It  has  large  vineyards  and  olive 
orchards  in  the  vicinity.  Its  own  revenues  are  large,  and  it 
collects  alms  all  over  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  the  Greek  islands. 
In  return,  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  all  kinds  are  fed  gratis, 
mostly  with  rice,  bread,  and  olives.  Being  on  the  great  road 
between  Hamah  and  Tripoly,  and  also  between  Hums  and  Tar- 
tus,  the  convent  has  many  visitors.*  In  May  1816,  Buckingham 
found  here  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  had  come  as  pilgrims 
from  all  the  country  around,  as  also  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo, 
to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  St.  George.  At  the  same  time 
a  great  yearly  fair  was  to  be  held  ;  at  which  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  bought  and  sold  under  the  patronage  of  the  Saint.* 

Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  prior,  that  the  convent  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  castle  el-Husn.4  Whether  there  is 
any  earlier  or  more  authentic  notice  of  it,  may  be  doubtful.5 

1  At  the  time  of  Burckhardf  8  visit  in  Ritter  XVIL  p.  844.    Ockley  relates  from 

March  1812,  the  convent  was  inhabited  el-WakitU,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Khalif 

only  by  a  prior  and  three  monks.    Trav.  'Omar,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 

in  Syr.  p.  159.  century,  a  great  fair  was  held  at  the  said 

*  See  Burckhardt  ib.  pp.  159,  160.  convent ;  and  at  tho  same  time  the  dangh- 
■  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  504.  ter  of  the  prefect  of  Tripoly  and  her  bride' 
4  Trav.  p.  160.  groom  were  there,  with  a  large  escort,  in 

*  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  great  order  to  be  joined  in  marriage  by  a  holy 
convent  mentioned  by  el-Wakidi,  and  priest  of  the  convent.  They  were  set 
which  Ockley  writes  Deir  Abfl  Kodos,  was  upon  by  five  hundred  Saracen  horsemen  ; 
no  other  than  the  present  Deir  Mar  Jirjis ;  but  the  latter  being  hard  pressed,  a  rein- 
see  Ockley's  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  Bonn's  forcement  was  brought  up  from  Damascus 
edit  I.  pp.  164-168.  Lord  Lindsay's  Let-  the  snrno  day;  and  the  convent,  wares, 
tew,  4  th  edit.  p.  347,  and  Note  p.  436.  and  bride  were  all  captured.   The  convent 
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Leaving  the  convent  at  9.20,  we  proceeded  down  the  valley, 
and  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the  large  intermitting  fountain, 
called  Fauwar  ed-Deir,  'fountain  of  the  convent/  It  issues 
from  a  small  cavern  with  a  narrow  entrance  at  the  hase  of  the 
northern  declivity.  The  rock  here  is  limestone.  The  fountain 
was  now  at  rest ;  but  had  flowed  the  preceding  day.  We  ex- 
amined the  water-bed  of  the  valley,  and  the  channels  for  irrigating 
the  gardens  of  the  convent  below ;  in  all  of  which  water  had 
recently  been  flowing  in  large  quantities.  On  entering  the 
cavern,  a  little  rill  was  still  running  through  it  and  issuing  just 
below  ;  and  the  sound  of  a  small  quantity  of  falling  water  was 
heard  behind  the  rocks.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  is  three  or  four 
feet  lower  than  the  mouth.  The  monks,  and  also  the  people 
here,  told  us,  that  the  fountain  is  very  irregular  ;  the  periods 
of  intermission  varying  with  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  of  the 
year.  Sometimes  it  flows  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  at 
such  seasons  continues  for  some  two  or  three  hours  ;  sometimes 
not  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  then  it  flows  for  a  longer  time. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  below  marks  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
stream  ;  which  of  course  varies  with  the  fluctuations  of  its 
source.1 

Burckhardt  heard  of  this  fountain  at  the  convent ;  but  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  he  passed  directly  by  it.*  Buck- 
ingham also  passed  this  way  without  hearing  of  the  fountain.' 
Mr  Thomson,  who  was  here  in  1840,  was  the  first  to  describe  it, 
and  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  sabbatical  river  of  Jose- 
phus.4 

Josephus  narrates,'  that  Titus  on  his  way  from  Berytus  to 
Antioch,  beheld  a  river  between  Arccea  ('Arka)  in  Agrippa's 
kingdom  and  Baphancea;  the  nature  of  which  was  worthy  to  be 
recorded.  Though  it  was  a  considerable  stream,  with  a  rapid 
current,  yet  at  a  certain  time  the  springs  would  fail,  and  the 
channel  become  dry  during  six  days.  Then,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  it  would  flow  again  on  the  seventh  day,  as  before. 
This  was  held  to  be  its  permanent  nature  ;  and  hence  the  stream 
was  called  the  sabbatical  river.  Pliny  probably  refers  to  the 
same  stream  ;  though  he  reverses  the  order,  and  makes  it  dry  up 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.' 

is  said  to  have  been  situated  between  Tri-   either  been  dried  up,  or  the  waters  of  its 

poly  and  Harran.   To  this  indefinite  post-   fountain  head  diverted  into  some  other  di- 

tion  Mar  Jirjia  would  suit  well  enough,   rection."   Arab  Tribes,  pp.  505,  506. 

But  when  it  is  said  that  a  reinforcement      '  Trav.  p.  160. 

was  brought  from  Damascus  the  same      '  Arab  Tribes,  p.  505. 

day,  we  must  either  seek  for  the  con-      4  W.  M.  Thomson  in  SiHiman's  Journal 

vent  in  some  other  quarter ;  or  else  regard   of  Science,  Second  Scr.  Vol  TL  Nov.  1846, 

the  whole  story  as  legendary.  pp.  805-310. 

1  Buckingham,  who  saw  the  channel  of       *  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  5.  1. 
this  valley  only  when  dry,  drew  the  con-      ■  Plin.  II.  N.  31.  18,  "In  Judaea  rivus 
elusion,  that  "the  original  source  had    Sabbatis. omnibus  siccatur." — Mover*  sup- 
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Arceea  is  the  well  known  'Arka  ;  to  which  we  came  on  the 
following  day.  Raphanea  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  along 
with  Hamath  and  Apamea,  and  is  situated  between  Antaradus 
and  the  Orontes.1  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Justinian."  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was 
still  a  place  of  importance,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
province  of  Tripoly,  in  the  district  of  Apamea.3  Hence  in  A. 
D.  1126,  Pontius  count  of  Tripoly  undertook  to  reduce  it ;  and 
for  this  purpose  built  a  fortress  on  a  neighbouring  hilL  After  a 
time,  king  Baldwin  II.  came  to  his  aid  ;  and  the  place  surren- 
dered to  their  united  forces  in  eighteen  days.4  The  fortress  thus 
erected  was  called  Monsferrandus,  and  also  Barinum  (Arabic 
B&rin)  ;  and  came  at  last  from  its  importance  to  supersede  the 
name  and  mention  of  Raphanea  itself ;  just  as  in  the  parallel 
instance  of  Apamea  and  Kul'at  el-Mudlk.5  The  place  was 
granted  by  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  the  knights  Hospitalers.' 
Afterwards,  in  A.  D.  1137,  it  yielded  to  the  formidable  Zenki ; 7 
and  seems  to  have  remained  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the 
Muslims.  A  century  later,  about  A.  D.  1235,  the  town  was 
plundered  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Hospitalers  in  an  expedi- 
tion from  Husn  el-Akrad  ;  but  the  castle  was  not  subdued."  In 
Abulfeda's  day  it  was  a  small  town  with  a  ruined  fortress, 
distant  a  day's  journey  from  Hamath  towards  the  southwest  ; 
and  there  still  remained  in  and  around  it  the  substructions  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Rafaniyeh.*  Burckhardt  in  1812  travelled 
from  Kul'at  Mesyad  about  S.  S.  W.  to  el-Husn  ;  and  saw  on  his 
way,  an  hour  distant  on  his  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  over- 
looking the  eastern  plain,  the  ruined  castle  Barin.10  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Mr  Thomson  from  the  east,  in 
passing  southwards  from  Hamah  in  1840,  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  mountains.11 

It  thus  appears,  that  Titus  was  proceeding  along  the  great 
road,  which  ran  by  'Arka  and  Raphanea  to  Hamath ;  and  so 
down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Antioch.  This  course  led  him 
naturally  through  the  pass  below  el-Husn,  and  directly  by  tho 

pOfHJS  that  the  Dome  refers,  not  so  much  to  4  Will.  Tyr.  18.  19.  ib.  14.  25.  Wilken 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  rather  to  the  He-   IL  p.  527. 


brew  name  of  Saturn,  ipa» ;  or  at  least       *  See  above,  p.  550. 
to  some  Phenician  myth  respecting  him ;      *  Sebast  Pauli,  Codioo  Diplomatioo,  L 

die  Phbnizier  I.  p.  666.  P-  „428-  , 

1  Ptolein.  5.  15.    Hieroclb  Synecd.  p.       !  Wjlken  **-  PP-  645-652. 
712  Www.  Tab.  Pent.  Segm.  X.  ed  Scheyb.  Wilken  VI.  p.  657. 

— Josephus  likewise  speak*  of  Raphanea      *  Ab,il£  Tab-  $7*'       KOhler,  pp.  20, 

an  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion ;  B.  J.  7.  107-    Comp.  Schnlten's  Ind.  Geogr.  in 

1.3.— Comp.  Cellarius.  H.  p.  357.    Ritter  Vit  SaL  art.  £arin«m. 
XVTI.  p.  940.  *rav.  In  Syr.  pp.  155,  157. 

1  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  II.  921.  "  W*  M-  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra. 

*  WilL  Tyr.  13.  19.    He  writes  the  1848»  P-  m*   ComP-  M*88-  Herald,  1841, 

name  Rafanea.  P*  865. 
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intermitting  fountain.  In  all  essential  particulars,  the  fountain 
was  probably  then  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  regular 
flow  or  rest  upon  the  Sabbath  alone,  was  a  matter  of  popular 
belief,  or  rather  of  popular  credulity.  The  like  credulity  still 
exists.  Mr  Thomson  was  informed  by  an  old  Sheikh  of  the 
Nusairiyeh,  who  dwelt  some  twenty  miles  distant,  that  the  foun- 
tain still  flows  only  once  in  seven  days  ;  namely,  on  Friday,  the 
Muslim  Sabbath.1 

At  the  fountain  several  persons  were  occupied,  under  a  booth, 
in  winding  off  silk  from  the  cocoons,  on  a  large  reel  turned  by  a 
boy.    This  is  the  ordinary  rude  native  method. 

We  set  off  from  the  fountain  at  9.55  ;  and  proceeded  down 
the  valley.  At  10.10  we  began  to  ascend  the  southern  slope  ; 
thus  leaving  the  valley,  which  continued  on  north  of  west  to  the 
great  plain.  From  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge  on  which  we  came 
out,  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  coast  quite  to  Tripoly  ;  the 
sea  being  three  or  four  hours  distant.  The  ridge  which  bounds 
the  Bukei'a  on  the  northwest,  and  through  which  we  had  now 
passed,  sinks  down  on  the  east  side  (as  we  have  seen)  very  steeply 
to  that  valley ;  while  on  the  west  side  it  declines  much  more 
gradually,  and  runs  down  and  out  into  low  ridges  and  waving 
hills  ;  the  western  plain  being  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
lower  than  the  Bukei'a.  Our  course  now  became  southwest, 
crossing  the  points  of  low  ridges  running  out  westwards,  with 
shallow  Wadys  between.  At  10.45  the  village  Sheluh  was  half 
a  mile  distant  on  our  left.  Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  single 
tower  on  a  hill  at  the  left,  a  mile  distant. 

Crossing  a  shallow  Wady  near  its  mouth,  we  came  at  11.10 
to  a  ridge  ending  towards  the  west  in  a  low  bluff  or  Tell,  with  a 
village  upon  it,  called  Tell  el-Haush.  Below  this,  on  the  north, 
is  a  considerable  fountain  and  pond,  called  Neba'  el-  Arus  ;  from 
which  a  small  stream  flows  off  into  the  plain,  and  then  (as  we 
afterwards  saw)  runs  southwest  to  the  Nahr  el-Kebir.  We 
passed  up  around  the  west  side  of  the  Tell,  and  came  out  upon 
a  high  plain  extending  towards  the  south  ;  having  in  the  west 
and  southwest  a  lower  alluvial  plain  reaching  to  the  Kebir. 
West  of  the  latter,  towards  the  sea,  were  low  hills  and  swells. 
Our  course  continued  southwest,  with  the  range  of  hills  on  our 
left.  At  11.25  Kefr  Rish  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  our 
right ;  our  guide  said  it  marked  the  boundary  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  el-Husn  and  Saf  ita.  There  was  a  small  stream  at 
11.40  ;  and  here  Burj  Saf  ita  was  visible,  bearing  K  15°  W. 
apparently  about  three  hours  distant. 

At  11.50  we  descended  into  the  lower  plain,  one  of  the  richest 

1  Siffiman's  Journal,  ib.  p.  310. 
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and  most  fertile  that  I  had  yet  seen.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black 
mould  ;  and  the  plain  was  covered  with  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  millet,  and  cotton,  with  tracts  of  grass  yet  green.  At 
12  o'clock  there  was  a  brook,  and  a  village  Mesaideh  on  our  left, 
a  mile  distant.1  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  was  another  small 
brook,  with  the  village  Burj  el-Maksur  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
also  on  our  left.  We  came  at  12.35  to  a  larger  brook  in  the 
plain,  flowing  in  a  deep  channel,  and  bordered  by  oleanders  and 
trees  of  the  Derdar,  seemingly  a  species  of  ash.  Under  their 
shade  we  stopped  an  hour  for  lunch  and  rest.  Here  and  along 
all  the  streams,  the  oleanders  were  in  full  blossom.  It  was  here, 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jisr  el-Abyad,  that  Burckhardt  was 
detained  in  March  1812,  for  a  whole  night,  by  the  swollen 
stream.*  The  plain  in  this  part  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  ;  and 
is  drained  S.  8.  W.  towards  the  Kebir.  West  of  it,  towards  the 
sea,  is  a  higher  plain.  On  our  left,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills, 
was  the  village  Kefr  Sa'rid,  a  mile  distant ;  and  half  an  hour 
further  in  the  same  direction,  high  among  the  hills,  and  not  in 
sight,  was  said  to  lie  the  village  Suth  el-Afrit.  We  had  now 
passed  out  of  the  district  of  Safita  into  another  called  esh- 
Shareh,  between  Safita  and  'Akkar. 

Starting  again  at  1.35,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  1.55,  the  village 
Semikeh,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  There  was  a  fine  little 
fountain  just  on  our  right  at  2.05,  called  Neba*  esh-Shareh.  In 
these  immense  fields  the  harvest  was  now  in  progress.  Much  of 
the  wheat  was  already  stacked  in  the  fields,  to  be  threshed  out 
more  at  leisure.  We  afterwards  saw  the  people  loading  up 
camels  and  donkeys  from  such  stacks.  At  2.15  the  road  from 
Hums  across  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that  from  Jisr  el-Aswad, 
came  into  ours.  After  a  while  the  road  left  the  alluvial  plain  ; 
and  crossing  a  rolling  tract,  we  reached  the  Kebir,  here  coming 
out  of  the  hills  almost  parallel  for  a  time  with  our  course.  The 
village  el-'Oreimeh  was  on  the  left  bank,  about  half  an  hour 
above  the  bridge.  The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  both  above  and  below.  We  crossed  it  at  2.45 ;  having 
first  passed  through  a  caravan  of  camels,  which  had  stopped  for 
rest.  The  bridge  is  modern,  resembling  the  two  sides  of  a  steep 
roof,  resting  on  a  high  arch.*  The  road  to  Tripoly  continues 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance.  Here, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  is  the  Wely  of  Sheikh 
'Aiyash,  and  a  large  Khan  now  in  ruins. 

The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  also  known  as  Jisr  Sheikh  'Aiyash,  and 
Jisr  el-Jedid.    The  channel  of  the  stream  is  broad  and  deep  ; 

1  Perhaps  the  Besaida  of  oar  former      •  Trav.  p.  161. 
list*,  inhabited  by  Turkmans;  BibL  Res.       3  In  Burckhardfs  day  there  was  here 
1st  edit  m.  App.  182.  only  a  ruined  bridge ;  p.  161. 
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and  although  there  was  now  no  great  quantity  of  water,  yet 
there  were  evident  marks,  that  in  the  rainy  season  an  impetuous 
torrent  here  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  before  the  erection 
of  the  bridge,  caravans  have  been  known  to  remain  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream  for  weeks  together,  without  being  able  to 
cross  it.1  The  Nahr  el-Keblr  is  the  great  border  stream,  separa- 
ting Lebanon  and  Phenicia  from  the  region  further  north  ;  and 
as  such  it  corresponds  fully  to  the  Eleuthertu  of  the  ancients  ; 
which  Strabo  in  like  manner  describes  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Phenicia  and  Coelesyria.3 

Thus  far  we  had  been  travelling  upon  the  great  road  from 
Hamah  to  Tripoly  ;  into  which  had  fallen,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
road  coming  from  Hums  through  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that 
from  Jisr  el-Aswad.  All  the  villages  we  had  seen  along  the 
road,  are  in  the  district  of  el-Husn.  The  Kebir  serves,  as  of  old, 
to  divide  the  district  el-Husn  on  the  north  from  that  of  el-'Akkar 
on  the  south  ;  the  latter  including  the  northern  part  of  Lebanon 
and  extending  to  the  sea  ;  the  former  having  on  the  west  of  it 
the  districts  of  Sdf  ita  and  esh-Sh&reh. 

Our  purpose  was  to  proceed  to  the  village  of  Heitela ;  from 
which  place,  as  we  had  been  told,  we  might  hope  to  find  a  road 
leading  up  into  the  mountain.  We  kept  on,  therefore,  along  the 
Tripoly  road,  till  3  o'clock  ;  and  then  turned  south  on  the  direct 
road  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.  At  this  time  the  village  Jurat 
B Tirana  was  on  our  left,  twenty  minutes  distant.  The  road  soon 
forked  ;  and  we  took  the  left,  towards  Heitela,  going  8.  8.  E. 
till  3.15,  and  then  south.  We  had  on  our  left  the  village 
Sharahmarin  at  3.20  ;  and  Ser&r  at  3.30 ;  both  of  them  lying 
between  Jurat  BQreha  and  Heitela,  and  each  about  twenty  min- 
utes from  our  road,  on  the  hills.  As  we  descended  a  slope  into  a 
narrow  plain,  Heitela  was  before  us  on  the  opposite  declivity. 
We  came  at  3.40  to  a  threshing-floor  in  the  plain,  where  several 
people  from  the  village  were  at  work.  They  all  assured  us,  that 
there  was  no  road  from  the  village  leading  up  into  the  mountain. 
We  therefore  had  no  resource,  but  to  proceed  to  Sheikh  Muham- 
med.   Heitela  here  bore  8.  8.  E.  about  twenty  minutes  distant. 

We  now  turned  southwest  along  the  narrow  plain  and 
through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  until  we  struck  the  road  from 
Heitela  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.    At  4.05  the  village  of  Sa'din 

1  Burckhardt,  p.  161.  Cabiri  (KctSeipot),  whose  worship  was  cur- 

»  Strabo  16.  2.  12.  p.  768.  Comp.  Plin.  rent  in  Phenicia ;  die  Phonirier  L  p.  666, 

H.  N.  5.  17,  " Tripoli*  .  .  .  Orthosia,  comp.  651  sq.    This  seems  far  fetched; 

Eleutheros  Somen."  The  same  Eleutherus  since  the  epithet  *'  Great"  is  entirely  »p- 

is  probably  meant  in  1  Maoc.  12,  30.  propriate,— Pliny  relates,  that  at  a  certain 

Comp.  Kittor  XVIL  p.  819  sq. — Movers  season  of  the  year,  the  river  Eleutherus 

Biitftfwsta,  that  the  present  name  el-Kebtr,  swarmed  with  tortoises;  H.  N.  9.  12. 
r.r^at"  may  be  derived  from  the 
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was  on  our  right,  on  a  hill,  a  mile  distant ;  and  ten  minutes 
later  on  our  left,  half  a  mile  distant,  was  the  village  Jamia'. 
Hereabouts  we  fell  into  the  direct  road  from  the  bridge  to  Sheikh 
Muhammed,  which  we  had  before  left.  Our  course  was  now  S. 
S.  W.  At  4.45  Tell  'Abbas,  a  mound  in  the  plain,  was  on  our 
right  half  a  mile  distant,  apparently  with  ruins  upon  it.  From 
the  Keblr  southwards,  the  road  follows  the  base  of  the  hills,  or 
rather  the  swellings  of  the  mountain,  here  called  Jebel  'Akkar  ; 
having  the  great  plain  all  the  way  on  the  right. 

We  came  at  4.55  to  the  Nahr  'Akk&r,  which  issues  from  a 
ravine  in  the  hills  on  our  left,  and  here  makes  a  bend  towards 
the  north.  A  large  canal  is  carried  off  on  the  north  side  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Our  road  followed  up  the  high  left  bank 
for  a  little  distance  ;  and  here  a  slight  dam  was  thrown  across  in 
order  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal.  Here  too  was  another 
silk-reeling  establishment,  with  an  undershot  wheel  turned  by 
water.  The  wheel  was  rudely  constructed  with  boards  as  arms, 
without  a  rim.  In  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  about  a  mile  on  the 
left  of  our  road,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  lies  the 
village  Khureibet  el-Jundy,  with  an  old  castle  ;  from  which  the 
stream  is  also  known  here  as  the  Nahr  el-Khureibeh.  Further 
west  it  is  also  called  Nahr  el-Hisa,  from  a  village  of  that  name. 1 
It  was  said  to  water  the  fields  and  gardens  around  'Akkar,  five 
or  six  hours  distant  in  the  mountain.3 

Proceeding  onward,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  as 
before,  we  came  at  5.30  to  the  little  ravine,  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  on  the  hill  or  plateau  above,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Sheikh  Muhammed.  We  had  no  motive  for  climbing  to  the 
village  ;  and  therefore  encamped  in  the  ravine  below,  near  a  fine 
little  fountain.  The  sea  was  in  sight,  some  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  From  our  tent,  a  square  structure  with  corner  towers 
in  the  plain,  apparently  half  an  hour  or  more  from  the  sea,  called 
Kulei'at,  bore  N.  50°  W.8  It  is  two  hours  north  of  Nahr  Band. 
The  village  Semmawineh,  perhaps  an  hour  distant  from  us,  bore 
N.  70°  W. 

In  all  the  villages  near  which  we  had  passed  to  day,  the 
houses  are  built  of  black  volcanic  stones,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  region.  But  from  this  point  southwards,  we  came  again 
upon  limestone. 

Among  the  gardens  below  our  tent,  there  stood  by  the  way 

1  The  village  el-Hisa,  is  at  one  hour  on  in  the  vicinity ;  and  flow*  at  first  through 

the  direct  road  from  Jisr  el-Ahyad  to  Tri-  a  wild  gorge. 

;  Dr  De  Forest  Ms.  Letter.  '  Mentioned  by  Abnlfoda,  with  Halba 

The  rained  city  of  'Akkar  was  visited  and  'Arka,  among  the  conquests  of  Bibars 

by  Mr  Thomson  in  1846 ;  and  is  described  near  Tripoly,  in  A  D.  1266 ;  Annales,  ed. 

by  him  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  Keiske,  V.  p.  17  ;  comp.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  204 

19-21.    The  Nahr  'Akk&r  has  its  sources  Wilken  de  Bellor.  cruo.  Hist.  p.  223. 

Vol.  III.-49  p  p 
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side  a  large  shrub  or  rather  tree  of  the  white  oleander.  It  was 
in  full  blossom,  and  very  beautiful.  We  had  seen  one  small 
shrub  of  the  same  in  the  splendid  court  of  the  British  consul's 
house  in  Damascus ;  and  this  his  lady  set  great  store  by,  as  rare 
and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Here  were  finer  blossoms  in  rich 
profusion,  with  none  to  prize  them. 

Tuesday,  June  15th. — Our  purpose  to  go  from  el-Husn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon  to  the  cedars, 
had  thus  been  completely  frustrated.  We  had  been  able  neither 
to  find  a  road,  nor  to  hear  of  any.  Every  person  of  whom  we 
inquired  along  the  way,  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  monks, 
that  the  only  known  route  to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly. 

We  might  have  proceeded  from  Sheikh  Muhammed  to  'Akkar 
by  way  of  Jibra'il,  Mr  Thomson's  route.  But  we  were  now 
pressed  for  time  ;  it  being  important  that  we  should  reach 
Beirut  not  later  than  the  next  Saturday.  We  learned  that  it 
would  take  us  three  days  to  go  by  'Akkar  to  the  cedars  ;  while 
the  other  route  would  require  only  a  day  and  a  half.  We  there- 
fore reluctantly  gave  up  'Akkar  ;  and  decided  to  keep  along  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  strike  the  road  from  Tripoly  to  the 
cedars  as  far  distant  from  that  city  as  possible  ;  hoping  thus  to 
save  a  considerable  circuit.  We  afterwards  regretted,  that  we 
had  not  at  least  made  the  attempt  to  go  by  'Akkar  ;  and  we 
also  found,  that  we  had  gained  little  by  avoiding  Tripoly. 

Setting  of!  from  our  place  of  encampment  below  Sheikh 
Muhammed  at  6.25,  we  continued  on  a  southwesterly  course 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  ;  which  between  this  place  and  Tell 
'Arka  curve  a  little  inwards,  forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  on 
our  left.  On  these  hills  lay  four  villages,  in  the  following  order, 
which  we  passed  at  the  time  and  distances  specified,  viz.  Halba 
at  6.35,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;l  Sheikh  Tuba  at  6.45,  dis- 
tant half  a  mile  ;  ez-Zawarib  at  6.55,  distant  three  eighths  of  a 
mile  ;  and  Menyarah  at  7.05,  distant  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  plain  upon  our  right  lies  around  the  great  bay  nortb  of 
Tripoly  ;  and  bears  the  name  of  Jun  'Akkar.* 

At  7.20  we  reached  the  site  of  'Arka  with  its  high  Tell. 
The  remains  of  the  former  city  are  very  few.  The  town  lay 
below  the  Tell  mainly  on  the  north,  upon  a  plateau  or  terrace 
overlooking  the  plain  and  sea.  The  heaps  of  ruins  seen  here  at 
present  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ordinary  stones  ;  from  which 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  common  nouses  of  old 
were  built,  as  now,  of  such  materials.    Among  the  heaps,  we  saw 


1  Halba  is  mentioned  by  Abolfeda ;  see 
note  3,  on  the  preceding  page. 

1  This  splendid  plain  extends  along  the 
coast  as  far  north  as  opposite  to  Bnrj  Sa- 


fita,  some  distance  beyond  the  Nahr 
Abras ;  see  Pococke  II.  L  p.  204.  Thom- 
son in  Miss.  Herald,  1811,  p.  98. 
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in  different  parts  the  fragments  of  several  granite  columns. 
The  Tell  is  quite  steep,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  top  is  a  level  area  of  two  or  three  acres,  which  is  ploughed 
and  cultivated.  There  are  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  eastern  and 
southwestern  parts,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  also  a  fragment  of  a 
fine  granite  column,  and  a  deep  and  good  cistern  hewn  in  the 
rock.  We  noticed  nothing  else  on  the  summit,  except  heaps  of 
ordinary  stones  like  those  below.  At  the  southern  base  of  the 
Tell  runs  the  Nahr  'Arka,  which  issues  from  the  mountains  just 
above,  and  rushes  along  its  deep  rocky  channel  towards  the  sea. 
The  side  of  the  Tell  over  the  stream  is  in  part  precipitous  rock  ; 
and  at  its  base  Mr  Thomson  counted  sixty-four  columns,  most 
of  them  broken,  and  apparently  thrown  down  from  above. 
About  one  third  of  them  are  of  red  Syenite,  and  the  rest  gray 
granite.1 

The  present  village  of 'Arka  is  on  the  east  of  the  Tell.  Further 
up  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  is  el-Hakurah  ;  and  still  further 
up,  on  the  right  bank,  is  Kerm  'Asfur.  The  road  passes  around 
the  Tell  on  the  west  side  ;  and  descends  to  a  bridge  across  the 
narrow  rocky  chasm  of  the  river.  Here  is  a  mill,  with  a  race 
cut  through  a  high  rock  by  a  short  tunnel  ;  perhaps  an  ancient 
work. — The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Tell  is  splendid  ; 
including  the  sea  in  front,  the  rich  plain  in  the  north,  and  the 
snowy  heights  of  Lebanon  in  the  background.  The  Tell  is  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  distant  from  the  sea.3 

'Arka  appeare  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  Phenician  city  ; 
the  seat  of  the  Arkiiea  mentioned  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Canaan.'  We  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Christian  era,  when 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  merely  give  its  name.4  Josephus  speaks  of 
Area  as  lying  on  the  route  of  Titus  from  Berytus  by  way  of 
the  sabbatical  river  to  Raphanea  and  Antioch."  He  says  also, 
that  Area  belonged  to  Agrippa's  kingdom  ;  which  I  cannot 
explain,  except  by  supposing,  that  there  was  some  political 
relation  between  Area  and  perhaps  Abila  ;  which  last  was  part 
of  Agrippa's  domain.*  Pliny  likewise  mentions  Abila  and  Area 
together,  though  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval7    Coins  of 

'  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bibfioth.  Sacra,  572. — Josephns  hero  writes  the  name  in 

1848,  p.  16.  Greek  "ApwoTa.    In  Antt.  1.  6.  2,  he  has 

•  Bearings  from  Tell  'Arka:  Sheikh  'Apr*.  Ptolemy  has  "Apta  (**).  Hierocles 

Muhammed  N.  40"  EL    Kulei'at  in  the  and  Steph.  Byzant.  "Apttai. 

plain,  N.  80°  W.    'Arka,  village,  K  ±  m.  •  Agrippa  at  feet  had  Chalets ;  Jo*. 

Kerm  'Asfilr  E.  S.  E  1*  m.  el-Hakftrah  Antt  19.  9.  1,  9.  ib.  20. 5.  2.  Afterward* 

S.  E.  1  m.    Deir  Delftm  S.  W.  by  S.  in  A.  D.  62,  he  was  transferred  to  the  pro- 

"  Heb.         ,  Arkite,  Gen.  10,  17.    1  which  his  father  at  first  possessed  ; 

Chr.  1,  16.    Comp.  Joseph.  Antt.  1.  6.  2,  ^wJ"«h  °?er*  w„e™  la*r  **ded;  Antt. 

'A/mc^.— Jowphua  speaks  of  another  'Amc4i  20  7-  ]*    lb-       8*  4-    Bnt  none  °*  hu 

in  Asher,  the  »amo  with  'Axriwovt,  Antt.  territories  lay  near  the  north  end  of  Leb- 


5  1  22.  anon,  or  had  any  topographical  connection 

"  •  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  16.    PtoL  Geogr.  6. 14.  wiJh'Ari»V 
•  Joseph.  B.  J.  7.  6.  1 ;  see  above,  p.         Plin-      N-  5-  l6- 
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Area  are  still  extant ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  as  early  as 
Vespasian  the  city  was  also  called  Caesarea  of  Lebanon.1  A 
later  Roman  historian  informs  us,  that  there  was  here  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  an  annual  festival 
was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  It  probably  stood  upon  the  Tell ; 
and  hence  the  columns,  which  now  lie  at  the  southern  base. 
In  this  temple,  on  the  day  of  Alexander's  festival,  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  born ;  and  received  his  name  from  this 
circumstance.*  Area  was  likewise  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
Early  in  the  fifth  century,  Theodosius  the  younger  made  Beiy- 
tus  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  a  new  province ;  to  which 
Byblus,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  Area,  and  Antaradus,  were 
subordinate  ;  and  bishops  of  Area  are  named  until  the  close  of 
that  century.8 

In  the  beginning  of  the  crusades,  Area  was  still  a  strong  for- 
tress and  a  place  of  importance.  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  first  host 
of  the  crusaders,  who  under  count  Raimund  of  Toulouse 
marched  from  Antioch  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Hums, 
and  thence  by  el-Husn  to  the  coast,  laid  siege  to  Area  without 
success.  The  strength  of  the  fortress  resisted  all  their  efforts.4 
While  the  army  lay  here  encamped,  occurred  the  famous  dispute 
about  the  holy  spear,  with  which  it  was  said  the  Saviour's  side 
had  been  pierced.  This  spear  had  been  made  known  at  Antioch 
in  a  vision  to  a  monk,  Peter  Bartholomew  ;  and  was  entrusted 
to  the  guardianship  of  count  Raimund.5  As  doubts  arose  and 
became  loud  in  respect  to  its  genuineness,  Peter  proposed  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  in  its  behalf;  and  with  it  in  his  hands 
to  walk  through  the  midst  of  flames.  This  was  done ;  Peter 
and  the  spear  appeared  uninjured,  or  slightly  injured  ;  but  the 
people  in  their  veneration  for  Peter  rushed  upon  him,  tore  off  his 
garments  as  relics,  and  otherwise  so  injured  him,  that  he  died, 
twelve  days  afterwards  ;  but  whether  from  wounds  received  by  the 
fire,  or  from  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  not  definitely 
related."    The  result  was  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  the  holy 


1  Csssarsea  Libani,  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nam-  Assyrians ;  but  the  name  in 

mor.  III.  p.  360.    Mionnet  Med.  III.  p.  have  no  referenoe  to  'Ark a. 

683.    Gesen.  Notes  to  Burokhardt,  I.  p.  *  Le   Quien  Oriens  Christ   H.  815, 

520  sq.    Comp.  Aor.  Vlotor  de  Cea  24,  823. 

"cui  duplex,  Cwsaraea  et  Area,  nomen  *  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  L  pp.  253„ 


255.    Raimund  d'Agiles,  who  was  present, 

'  JE1.  Lamprid.  Alexand.  c.  1,  "Auro-  writes  the  name  Archados,  and  says  of  the 

Hue  Alexander  urbe  Arcena  genitals."  Ibid,  place  t  "  castrum  munitisrimoiu  et  inex- 

c.  5,  44  Alexandri  nomen  accipit,  quod  in  pugnabile  viribus  hunianis Gesta  Dei 

templo  dicato  apud  Arcenam  urbein  Alex-  per  Fr.  p.  163.   

andro  Magno  natus  esset ;  quum  casu  illuo       *  Raim.  d'Ag.  pp.  150-152.    Wilken  L 

die  festo  Alexandri  pater  cum  uxore,  pa-  p.  214  sq.   

triaj  solemnitatis  implendn  causa,  venigaet"       '  Raim.  d'Ag.  pp.  163-171.  W3L  Tyr 

—According  to  Macrobius  Sat  1.  21,  a  7.  18.    Wilken  ib.  pp.  260-264. 
Venus  Architi*  was  worshipped  by  the 
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spear.  After  a  delay  of  more  than  two  months  before  'Arka, 
count  Baimund,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  desire  of  the 
leaders  and  troops  to  press  on  towards  the  Holy  City,  unwillingly 
yielded  to  their  importunity  and  abandoned  the  siege.1 

'Arka  surrendered  to  count  William  of  Cerdagne  in  A.  D. 
1108  ; 9  hut  was  captured  by  storm  and  desolated  by  Zenki  in 
A.  D.  1138.'  At  what  time  it  again  came  under  the  power  of 
the  FrankB,  is  not  related.  In  A.  D.  1202,  'Arka,  as  also  Tripo- 
lis,  was  laid  utterly  waste  by  an  earthquake.4  The  impetuous 
Bibars  in  1266  seized  possession  of  the  region  around  Tripolis,  in- 
cluding Area  ;  which  latter  at  the  time  had  jurisdiction  over  fifty- 
six  villages.5   This  was  some  years  before  the  surrender  of  el-Husn. 

Edrisi  in  the  twelfth  century  describes  'Arka  as  a  populous 
city,  with  much  commerce,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a 
lofty  citadel,  and  an  extensive  suburb  equally  populous.  It  was 
supplied  with  water  by  canals  from  the  adjacent  river  ;  which 
also  served  to  turn  mills  and  to  water  many  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  sugar  cane.6  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  'Arka  as  a  small  place  with  a  small  fortress  ;  it 
was  then  the  extreme  point  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus.7  At 
what  time  and  in  what  way  the  utter  desolation  of  both  city  and 
fortress  took  place,  or  how  the  very  disappearance  of  their  stones 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Possibly  the 
larger  and  more  valuable  stones  have  been  removed  to  Tripoly, 
and  used  for  building  up  that  city  and  its  castles.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradition  of  the  place,  that  'Arka  has  for  centuries  served 
as  a  quarry  for  Tripoly.8 

Of  modern  travellers,  Dr  Shaw,  in  1722,  was  the  first  to 
visit  'Arka  and  bring  it  into  notice.'  Pococke  passed  this  way 
about  1738.  He  mentions  the  river  'Arka,  and  supposes  that  the 
city  must  have  lain  upon  it ;  but  appears  to  have  had  no  further 
idea  of  its  site.10  No  other  traveller  seems  to  have  heard  of 
'Arka  until  Burckhardt  ;  whose  route  we  had  now  followed,  and 
whose  account  is  quite  brief.11  Mr  Thomson  was  here  in  1846, 
and  has  given  a  fuller  description.1* 

1  Will.  Tyr.  7.  20,  21.   Wilken  Lf  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter.    His  account 

2G5  aq.  probably  rests  on  some  popular  legend. 

1  Albert  Aq.  11.  1.  Wilken  II.  p.  202.  Shaw's  Travels,  Lond.  1757,  p.  270.  W. 

'  De  Guignos  Hist,  des  Huns,  U.  p.  474,  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  16. 

Germ.  Wilken  II.  p.  678.  '  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KObler,  p.  113. 

4  Wilken  VL  p.  7.  •  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

•  Abulf.  AnnaL  ed.  Reiske,  V.  p.  17.  1848,  p.  15. 

Wilken  de  Bellor.  erne  Hist  p.  228.    De  •  Travels.  Loud.  1757,  p.  270. 

Guignes  Hist,  des  Huns,  IV.  pp.  157, 158.  "  Pococke  IL  L  p.  205. 

*  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  L  p.  857.  This  "  Bnrckh.  Trav.  p.  162.  Burckhardt 
account  of  Edrisi  contradicts  the  idea  of  heard  for  tho  Nahr  'Akkar  only  the  name 
Shaw,  that  the  city  was  supplied  with  Nahr  Khureibeh ;  and  for  Nahr  'Arka  he 
water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  mountain,  writes  Wady  'Akka. 

Shaw  speaks  of  an  arch  of  this  aqueduct       »  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  15-17. 
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The  order  of  the  five  considerable  streams  which  flow 
through  the  plain  to  the  sea  north  of  Tripoly,  is  correctly  given 
by  Pococke.1  Two  and  a  quarter  hours  from  Tripoly  is  the  Nahr 
el-Barid  ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  Khan,  and  above  it  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  city.8  This  was  probably  Orthosia  ;  the 
place  of  which  ancient  geographers  do  not  definitely  describe  ; 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  Tripoly  and 
'Arka.'  The  next  stream,  a  short  hour  beyond,  is  the  Nahr 
'Arka  ;  and  then  follow  the  Nahr  'Akkar,  an  hour  and  a  half; 
Nahr  el-Keblr,  one  hour  ;  and  Nahr  A  brae,  one  hour.4 

We  left  the  bridge  of  'Arka  at  8  o'clock,  ascending  the  steep 
and  high  bank  to  the  plain  beyond.  The  road  kept  along  the 
plain,  skirting  the  hills.  At  8.20  the  village  of  Deir  Delum 
was  on  the  left  upon  a  hill,  half  a  mile  distant.  At  8.35 
there  was  a  fork  of  the  road ;  the  right  going  on  directly  to 
Tripoly,  while  we  took  the  left  in  order  to  cross  the  higher 
tract  lying  east  of  Jebel  Turbul  between  it  and  Lebanon. 
From  the  fork  Tell  'Arka  bore  E.  N.  E.  Just  beyond  the 
fork  was  a  small  Wady  and  brook,  known  as  Wady  Burkail, 
from  a  village  situated  half  an  hour  higher  up  on  its  banks, 
and  not  in  sight.  This  village  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  district.  At  9  o'clock  there  was  another  smaller  brook, 
Wady  Jumus ;  and  these  streamlets  became  now  so  frequent, 
coming  from  the  hills  and  watering  the  plain,  that  I  ceased  to 
note  them.  A  village,  Bibnin,  was  close  on  our  left  at  9.10. 
The  road  wc  were  now  on,  led  also  to  Tripoly  ;  hence  at  9.25 
we  left  it,  and  went  on  S.  10°  W.  over  the  skirts  of  the  hills. 
At  9.40  we  struck  the  brow  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Nahr 
Barid  ;  and  descending,  forded  the  stream  at  9.45.  The  current 
was  deep  and  very  rapid,  rushing  over  a  stony  bottom.  Our 
guide's  young  donkey  was  nearly  swept  away ;  and  came  out 
looking  much  like  a  drowned  rat.  The  stream  was  thickly 
skirted  with  oleanders.  It  is  said  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  at  any  other.  There  was 
now  twice  as  much  water  in  it,  as  in  the  Kebir.  The  source  is 
said  to  be  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  above 
the  large  village  of  Su.  Here  is  a  large  fountain,  called  Neba' 
el-Mas-hur,  supplied  by  the  melting  snow,  and  very  copious  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Our  guide  professed  to  be  able  to  see 
and  point  out  to  us  the  foaming  stream  as  it  issued  from  the 

'  VoL  n.  i.  pp.  204,  205.  Area,  Antaradns.  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ. 

'  W.  M.  Thomson,  ib.  p.  14.  II.  815.    See  above,  p.  580. 

•  The  six  cities  assigned  to  the  new  ec-       *  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac 

clesiastical  province  of  Bcrytus  established  1848,  p.  14.    Also  in  Mias.  Herald,  1841, 

under  Theodosius  the  younger,  are  named  p.  97. — Maundrcll  wrongly  places  the 

in  the  following  order,  beginning  from  the  Nahr  A  bras  south  of  the  Kebir ;  Joura, 

south  :  Byblus,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  March  8th. 
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fountain  Flowing  to  the  Nahr  el-B&rid,  it  makes  the  river 
twice  as  large  at  that  season,  as  it  is  later  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  Nahr  el-Barid  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  'Akk&r.1 

After  crossing  the  stream,  we  turned  up  the  left  bank  for  a 
little,  ascending  gradually  to  the  top.  At  10.20  the  village  Dir- 
hala  was  opposite  to  us,  on  the  high  right  bank  of  the  stream. 
At  10.30  we  came  out  upon  the  higher  plateau  or  plain,  lying 
between  Jebel  Turbul  on  the  right,  and  Lebanon  on  the  left. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  rolling  ;  but  in  general  well  culti- 
vated. Our  course  was  now  about  south.  Jebel  Turbul  thus 
lies  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea;  and  a  like  ridge,  though 
much  lower,  runs  on  south  of  Tripoly.8  Between  this  ridge  and 
Lebanon  lies  the  higher  and  long  plain  on  which  we  were  now 
entering,  stretching  far  to  the  south,  and  cut  through  by  the 
Kadisha  near  Zugharta.  The  width  is  in  general  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

At  10.45  the  village  of  Turbul  was  visible  about  southwest, 
lying  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  high  summit  of  Jebel  Tur- 
bul, to  which  it  gives  name  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  short  two  hours 
distant.  Kefreiya  was  said  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Turbul,  about  one  hour  distant,  though  not  in  sight 
from  our  road.  At  10.55  there  was  a  fountain,  'Ain  'Adweh, 
near  the  village  'Adweh,  which  lies  a  little  southwest.  Our  road 
continued  over  the  high  tract,  which  thus  occupies  the  water- 
shed between  the  Barid  and  the  Kadisha.  On  our  left,  along 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain,  was  a  depression  or  lower  plain, 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  From  its  northern  part  a  short 
Wady  runs  off  northwest  to  the  Barid  ;  while  from  its  southern 
part  a  large  Wady  goes  southwest  to  a  branch  of  the  Kadisha. 
At  11.30  we  came  to  the  brow  of  this  latter,  the  deep  Wady  Ha- 
ldn,  running  southwest.  We  descended  into  it  obliquely,  and 
reached  its  plain  at  11.45.  At  12  o'clock  the  village  Halan 
was  on  the  right  bank  just  above  us.  The  valley  gradually 
opens  out  into  a  lower  plain.  At  12.10  we  stopped  for  lunch  at 
the  fountains  and  plane  trees  of  'Ayun  'Ashash  ;  a  village  of  the 
same  name  lying  a  few  minutes  towards  the  southwest. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.30,  we  once  more  found  ourselves  on  a 
great  road  leading  to  Tripoly  ;  and  going,  after  a  time,  W.  S.  W. 
We  were  now  in  an  open  plain,  on  the  level  of  the  Kadisha ; 
one  of  its  branches  being  on  our  left.  At  2  o'clock  the  village 
Erdeh  was  at  our  left  hand,  some  forty  rods  distant,  on  a  low 

1  Shaw  erroneously  regards  tbe  Nahr  Leojxirdorntn,  "Leopard  mountain,"  of 

el-BArid  as  the  ancient  Eleutherus ;  Trav.  tbe  centuries  after  the  crusndes ;  Brocardus 

p.  271.  a  2  p.  171.    De  la  Roque  II.  p.  6. 

9  Jebel  Turbul  seems  to  be  the  Mom 
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Toll,  with  the  meadows  of  the  Nahr  Resha'in  beyond  it  Here 
we  turned  off  again  from  the  Tripoly  road,  in  order  to  pass 
across  directly  to  Zugharta.  At  2.25  we  struck  and  forded  the 
Nahr  Resha'in,  the  large  northern  branch  of  the  Kadisha,  which 
comes  down  meandering  from  the  northeast,  where  it  issues  from 
the  mountain.  On  its  southern  bank  we  ascended  a  little  into 
the  village  of  Zugharta,  on  a  plain,  at  2.30.  Here,  after  all  our 
efforts,  we  were  but  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Tripoly  I 

Zugharta  is  a  large  village  on  the  great  road  from  Tiipoly  to 
Ehden  and  the  cedars.  There  is  in  it  an  open  public  place  of 
good  size  ;  and  there  are  some  good  houses.  Many  of  the  people 
of  Ehden  have  houses  and  gardens  in  this  village,  and  pass  here 
the  winter  months.    Their  houses  were  now  shut  up. 

Our  course  was  now  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Tripoly 
up  the  mountain  to  the  cedars.  After  some  delay  we  set  off 
again  at  3  o'clock,  going  at  first  S.  S.  E.  over  an  open  country 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  At  3.30  the  village  Kefr 
Hata  was  on  the  road  ;  and  we  descended  into  a  fertile  valley 
with  a  little  stream,  called  Wady  el-Khalidiyeh.  Ascending 
again  we  struck  in  a  few  minutes  the  right  bank  of  Wady  Ju'ait, 
with  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  the  middle  and  smaller  branch 
of  the  Kadisha.  Here  too  was  a  long  canal  for  irrigation.  At 
4.05  we  were  opposite  the  village  Kefr  Yashit,  situated  on  the  high 
and  steep  southern  bank  of  the  valley,  half  a  mile  distant.  We 
now  crossed  the  stream,  and  climbed  very  obliquely  along  the 
steep  declivity.  The  Wady  hero  issues  from  its  deep  gorge,  in  the 
lower  ridge  of  Lebanon.  At  4.30  there  was  a  village  on  the 
steep  rocky  slope  overagainst  us,  Mirh  Kefr  SQgh&biyeh,  half  a 
mile  distant.  J ust  south  of  this  village,  the  chasm  makes  almost 
a  right  angle  ;  and  runs  up  east  through  the  first  ridge  as  a  still 
narrower  and  more  precipitous  ravine.  We  now  rose  out  of  the 
valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ridge  on  the  south  of  the  chasm  ; 
having  on  our  right  at  4.40  the  village  of  'Arjis,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  on  a  low  hill,  and  separated  from  us  by  a  deep 
valley.  At  4.50  Bnesh'ain  was  below  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
our  right.  At  5  o'clock  the  largo  village  Dareiya  was  on  our 
right,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  distant.  On  the  summit 
of  a  hill  just  east  of  Dareiya  was  the  convent  of  Mar  Ya'kob  ; 
and  farther  east,  on  the  declivity  of  the  same  hill,  was  the  village 
Kerm  Seddeh.  Still  a  little  further  east,  and  lower,  lay  Matran 
Bulus.  We  now  came  out  upon  the  first  plateau  or  terrace  of 
the  mountain,  narrow,  rocky,  and  uneven.  Thus  far  our  course 
since  crossing  the  Nahr  Ju'ait  had  been  about  south. 

From  this  spot  we  looked  out  upon  the  sea  ;  and  had  a  full 
view  over  the  level  tract  lying  between  the  low  ridge  along  the 
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coast,  called  Jebel  Kola',1  and  the  base  of  Lebanon.  It  was  here 
not  less  than  two  hours  broad  ;  but  grows  narrower  towards  the 
south  ;  in  which  direction,  after  six  or  eight  hours,  the  lower 
ridge  and  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  run  together.8  The  traveller, 
who  in  passing  along  the  shore  south  of  Tripoly  supposes  himself 
to  be  journeying  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  is  quite  mistaken. 
North  of  Tripoli  the  low  ridge  rises  into  the  higher  and  broader 
Jebel  Turbul ;  between  which  and  Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  level  tract  is  also  continued  ;  though  it  is  there  less  broad. 

Our  path  now  turned  easterly  across  the  uneven  plateau.  On 
our  right  was  a  Wady,  and  beyond  it  the  village  Sib'al,  a  mile 
distant.  East  of  this,  and  on  the  high  brow  of  the  next  ridge, 
was  perched  the  village  of  Aitu.'  At  the  same  time  the  village 
Mizyara  was  on  our  left,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  beyond  a 
Wady  ;  and  east  of  it,  on  higher  ground,  was  Humeis.4  At 
5.50  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  next  ascent ;  and  entered  a  deep 
wild  gorge,  called  Wady  Heiruna,  running  up  southeast  through 
the  ridge.  We  crossed  its  channel,  now  dry,  which  passes  down 
westward  on  the  south  of  our  road  ;  and  began  to  climb  along 
its  southwestern  side  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed  the  way  was 
in  some  parts  almost  impassable  ;  and  we  both  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  worst  we  had  met  with  in  Lebanon  or  in  all  Palestine. 
We  were,  however,  already  well  nigh  beat  out ;  having  been  to 
day  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle.  Finding  that  we  could 
not  reach  Ehden,  as  we  had  intended,  until  quite  late,  we 
stopped  at  6.40,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  very  toilsome  ascent ; 
and  turning  off  from  the  road  a  few  rods  to  the  right,  we  en- 
camped at  a  sweet  little  fountain,  called  'Ain  Heiruna.  Here, 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  this  spring  of  the  purest  water  has  served 
to  refresh  many  ;  it  has  a  little  spout  and  a  small  trough  be- 
neath. Several  people  showed  themselves  round  about ;  and  wo- 
men came  for  water.  They  were  said  to  be  from  Aitu  ;  and 
were  here  to  watch  the  fields  of  grain.  From  them  our  servants 
obtained  milk. 

The  recollections  of  this  evening  are  among  the  most  delight- 
ful of  my  whole  journey.  We  had  all  day,  till  4  o'clock,  plodded 
our  way  along  the  sultry  plains  of  the  coast,  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a  Syrian  summer's  sun  ;  but  now  we  had  ascended 
to  an  elevation  of  some  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  cool  evening 
breezes  of  Lebanon  were  both  invigorating  and  exhilarating. 
We  could  overlook  the  mountain  slopes  below  us,  with  the  dark 

1  Bnrekhardt  pp.  172,  173.  1 J  m.  Matr&n  Bolus  S.  S.  W.  2  m.  SiVal 

•  This  plain  extend*  south  as  far  as  to  S.  S.  E.  1  m. 
'Amyon;  I)r  De  Forest,  Ms.  note*.  Corop.       *  Bearings  at  5.40:  Sib'al  S.  W.  1  m. 

Bnrekhardt  pp.  172,  176  sq.  Aitu  S.  by  E.  li  m.    Mizyara  N.  40  E. 

■  Bearings  at  5.  15 :  Dareiya  W.  by  S.  1*  m.    HumeisN.  60*  E.  1  m. 
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sea  beyond  ;  and  could  trace  the  port  of  Tripoly  and  the  many 
islets  stretching  off  into  the  sea.  Tripoly  itself  was  hidden  by 
the  hills.  The  sun  set  in  splendour ;  and  we  sat,  during  the 
glorious  twilight  and  evening,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  mag- 
nificent scene.1 

Wednesday,  June  16th. — The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  had 
given  us  a  night  of  refreshing  sleep.  We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  and 
had  still  a  steep  ascent  of  about  fifteen  minutes.  Here  and 
below,  the  northern  side  of  the  gorge  is  a  precipice  of  naked  rock, 
having  the  strata  dislocated  and  nearly  perpendicular.  We  soon 
came  out  of  the  chasm,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  over 
open  ground  ;  a  high,  rocky,  isolated  point  being  on  our  right. 
At  7.55  a  path  went  off  on  the  left  to  the  Maronite  convent  of 
Mar  Antanus  el-Kuzheiya.8  Ten  minutes  later  we  came  out  on 
a  high  plateau,  a  tract  of  land  uneven  and  broken,  but  cultivated-^ 
having  on  the  south  the  deep  gorge  of  Bsherreh  with  the  stream 
Abu  'Aly,  the  main  branch  of  the  Kadlsha  ;  and  extending  for 
an  hour  or  two  towards  the  north.  To  this  plateau  may  be  said 
to  belong  the  tract  quite  to  the  cedars.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
several  purling  rills,  brought  down  from  the  fountain  of  Ehden. 
Our  course  was  about  S.  S.  E.  Some  of  the  fields  of  wheat 
afforded  little  promise ;  but  others  again  were  fine,  almost  as 
good  as  in  the  plains  below.  They  were  however  not  yet  ready  for 
harvest ;  and  would  not  be  ripe  enough  under  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  silk-harvest  of  the  mountain  was  equally  behind  that  of  the 
plains.  As  we  approached  Ehden  we  came  upon  a  field  of  pota- 
tos ;  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Syria,  and  which  I  saw  only  at  this 
elevation,  in  the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon.  It  was 
laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly  irrigated.' 

We  came  at  8.35  to  the  village  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northwestern  border  of  a  deep  gulf  running  southwest  to 
that  of  the  Kadlsha.  The  village  stands  also  at  the  northwestern 
outer  edge  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  sur- 
round the  cedare  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  lofty  spur,  which  pro- 
jects westwards  from  the  great  upper  ridge  to  form  that  amphi- 
theatre. It  lies  on  a  slope  facing  the  south,  at  an  elevation  of 
4750  English  feet  above  the  sea.4  Here  is  an  abundance  of 
water  for  every  purpose,  coming  from  a  copious  fountain  ten 
minutes  east  of  the  village.    There  are  many  vineyards ;  and 

1  Bearings  at  *Ain  Heirona:  Tripoly,  •  Burckhardt  in  1810  speaks  of  the  po- 

the  Mina,  N.  25°  W.  Zugharta  N.  20"  W.  tato  as  cultivated  in  this  region  ;  Trav.  p. 

'  Said  to  be  two  hours  distant  from  22.    According  to  Seetzen  the  cultivation 

Ehden.    The  convent  has  a  sinull  printing  of  it  began  not  long  before  1805  ;  Reise, 

office  ;  and  prints  prayer  hooka  in  Arabic  L  p.  164.    It  was  f-iugular  to  aee  the  po- 

with  Syrian  lettera  See  Seetzen  in  Zach's  tato  thus  treated  as  a  delicate  garden  vege- 

Mon.  Corr.  XVL  p.  555     Burckh.  Trav.  p.  table.    See  below,  p.  596. 

22.   O.  v.  Kichter  p.  1 10  sq.   Ritter  XVII.  4  According  to  Schubert,  HL  p.  365 ;  L. 

p.  654.    See  in  VoL  II.  p.  507.  [Hi.  460.]  e.  4454  Paris  feet 
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figs  and  apricots  flourish  well.  There  was  also  fine  shade  from 
many  noble  walnut  trees.  The  people  seemed  thrifty  and  well 
off,  and  there  was  no  begging.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
many  families  make  their  winter  residence  in  Zugbarta.  The 
people  were  very  civil.  We  were  detained  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  have  our  horses  shod. 

Ehden  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Maronite 
scholar,  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  editor  of  the  Syrian  version  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot.  It  was  also  formerly  the  scat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.1  South  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent  gulf,  was  the 
village  Kefr  Sa'&b  ;  and  still  lower  down,  also  on  the  further  side, 
that  of  Ban. 

Leaving  Ehden  at  9.15  we  passed  on  in  a  southeast  course, 
having  the  fountain  on  our  left ;  and  kept  along  the  border  of 
the  gulf,  which  has  its  beginning  towards  the  northeast,  under 
the  adjacent  mountain.  At  9.30  we  crossed  the  valley  and  its 
stream,  here  merely  a  wild  sheet  of  white  foam,  coming  down 
southwest  from  a  fountain  at  the  Maronite  convent  Mar  Serkis, 
situated  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  on  our  left.9  We  now  continued  to  ascend  gradually 
along  this  high  basin,  having  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  this  spur  being 
here  a  thousand  feet  high  or  more  above  the  basin,  with  py- 
ramidal clifls  along  the  top,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher 
towards  the  east.  On  our  right  was  a  low  ridge  between  us  and 
the  gulf  of  the  Kadisha  ;  through  the  breaks  in  which  we  could 
see  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  beyond,  with  its  snows. 

We  came  at  10.30  to  the  eastern  end  of  this  basin  ;  and 
crossing  a  low  saddle,  continued  to  wind  our  way  among  rocky 
hills.  Among  these  we  passed  a  fountain  called  'Ain  el-Bakarah. 
At  10.50  we  had  a  view  down  a  deep  cleft  into  the  gulf  of  the 
Kadisha,  a  monstrous  gorge,  having  five  villages  in  sight  on  its 
southern  brow,  and  Bsherreh  lower  down  on  the  side  next  us. 
We  still  kept  along  upon  and  among  the  hills.  At  11.10  there 
was  a  fine  fountain  at  the  base  of  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  from  one 
orifice  issued  a  spout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  and  others 
just  below  were  boiling  up  quite  strongly.  It  is  called  'Ain  en- 
Nebat ;  its  stream  runs  or  rather  shoots  down  to  the  Kadisha. 

•  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  III.  91-93.—  hardt,  L  p.  492;  copied  al*o  by  Ritter, 
That  it  should  accord  with  the  learning  XVII.  p.  G50.  The  two  names  (one  of 
and  taste  of  Maronite  monks,  to  confound   them  with  'Ain)  have  no  relation  to  each 

Ehden  or  EhedenC  ..JjDf)  with  Eden  other. 

w  "On  this  convent,  see  Seetzen,  Reiscn 

(V!*)'  Rnd  regard  lt  as  ™«  Paradutus  of  ^  p   173#    j  gapposo  it  to  be  the  same 

ancient  writers,  is  not  surprising;  see  above,  which  Pococko  mentions  in  1739  as  the 

p.  556.    But  that  the  same  error  should  convent  of  St.  Sergiua,  bclongiug,  as  be 

be  committed  by  a  scholar  like  Gesenius,  supposed,  to  the  Latin  Carmelites ;  IL  L  p. 

is  less  excusable ;  see  his  Notes  on  Burck-  104. 
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We  could  now  see  the  road  from  Ba'albek  coming  down  over  the 
lofty  and  naked  ridge  of  Lebanon,  a  little  south  of  the  cedars. 

At  last  we  fell  into  the  great  road  from  Bsherreh  ;  having, 
as  I  suppose,  followed  a  less  usual  path  from  Ehden,  at  least  for 
a  part  of  the  way.  We  now  kept  along  for  a  time  on  the  brink 
of  the  great  chasm ;  and  then  more  to  the  left.  We  reached 
the  cedars  at  12  o'clock,  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
road.  Here  we  rested  for  three  hours,  beneath  these  shades  of 
solemn  grandeur,  embosomed  among  the  loftiest  heights  of 
Lebanon. 

The  cedars,  which  still  bear  their  ancient  name,1  stand  mostly 
upon  four  small  contiguous  rocky  knolls,  within  a  compass  of  less 
than  forty  rods  in  diameter.  They  form  a  thick  forest,  without 
underbrush.  The  older  trees  have  each  several  trunks,  and  thus 
spread  themselves  widely  around ;  but  most  of  the  others  are 
cone-like  in  form,  and  do  not  throw  out  their  boughs  laterally 
to  any  great  extent.  Some  few  trees  stand  alone  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  grove ;  and  one  especially,  on  the  south,  is  large 
and  very  beautiful  With  this  exception,  none  of  the  trees 
came  up  to  my  ideal  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  such  as  I  had  formerly  seen  it  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Some  of  the  older  trees  are  already  much  broken  ;  and 
will  soon  be  wholly  destroyed.  The  fashion  is  now  coming  into 
vogue,  to  have  articles  made  of  this  wood  for  sale  to  travellers  ; 
and  it  is  also  burned  as  fuel  by  the  few  people  that  here  pass 
the  summer.  These  causes  of  destruction,  though  gradual  in 
their  operation,  are  nevertheless  sure.  Add  to  this  the  circum- 
stance, that  travellers,  in  former  years,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
present  time,)  have  been  shameless  enough  to  cause  large  spots 
to  be  hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  noblest  trees 
in  order  to  inscribe  their  names.  The  two  earliest  which  I  saw 
were  Frenchmen ;  one  was  dated  in  1791.* — The  wood  of  the 
cedar,  Finns  cedrus,  is  white,  with  a  pleasant,  but  not  strong 
odour  ; 8  and  bears  no  comparison,  in  beauty  or  fragrance,  with 
the  common  red  cedar  of  America,  Juniperus  Virgtniana. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees.  Probably  no  two 
persons  would  fully  agree  in  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or  in  the 
number  of  the  whole.  Yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says  :  "  Of  the  oldest  and  best 
looking  trees  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve  ;  twenty-five  very  large 
ones  ;  about  fifty  of  middling  size  ;  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred smaller  and  young  ones/' 4    Yel  there  is  no  room  to  doubt, 

1  Hob.  n»,  Arab.  v%| ,  Art,  A'&*r  from  *hite  deal  in  appearance  U. 

■  Irby  and  Mangle*  noticed  the  date  of  <  Trav.  p.  19.  This  was  in  1810. 
1640;  Travels  p.  210.  [66.]  Seetaen  in  1805  gives  the  number  of  the 

•  Pococke  says:  "The  wood  does  not   largest  trees  at  fourteen;  Reiaen  L  p. 
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but  that  during  the  last  three  centuries  the  number  of  earlier 
trees  has  diminished  by  nearly  or  quite  one  half ;  while  the 
younger  growth  has  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  sprung  up  during 
that  interval.  Busching  enumerates  by  name  no  less  than 
twenty-six  travellers  between  A.  D.  1550  and  1755,  from  P. 
Belon  to  Stephen  Schulz,  who  had  described  and  counted  the 
trees  ; 1  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  like  descriptions  has 
probably  been  hardly  less  than  twice  as  many.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as  from 
twenty-eight  to  twenty-three  ;  in  the  seventeenth,  from  twenty- 
four  to  sixteen ;  in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty  to  fifteen.* 
After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  number  of  the  oldest 
trees,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen.  All  this 
marks  a  gradual  process  of  decay ;  and  it  also  marks  the  diffi- 
culty of  exact  enumeration.  This  is  rightly  ascribed  by  Furer, 
and  also  by  Dandini,  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  trees  have 
two  or  more  stems  ;  and  were  thus  reckoned  differently  by 
different  travellers,  sometimes  as  one  tree,  and  sometimes  as  two 
or  more.'  All  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  only 
of  the  old  trees ;  they  nowhere  mention  any  young  ones. 
Rauwolf,  himself  a  botanist,  seems  to  say  expressly,  that  he 
sought  for  younger  trees,  without  being  able  to  find  any.4  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  appear,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
remaining  ancient  trees,  perhaps  none  of  those,  which  now  make 
up  the  grove,  can  be  regarded  as  reaching  back  in  age  more  than 
three  hundred  years.* 

In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  an  air  of  sanctity  is 
thrown  around  the  grove,  the  river,  and  the  region.  The  an- 
cient trees  are  sacred,  as  coming  down  from  the  times  of 
Scripture  and  Solomon ;  and  the  river  which  has  its  source  near 

169.  In  1843  Dr  Wilson  counted  twelve  of  dini,  Par.  1675,  p.  88.    Dandini  says,  that 

the  ancient  trees,  not  standing  together;  while  ho  counted  28  trees,  another  person 

and  of  younger  growth  three  hundred  and  of  the  company  made  out  but  21.  Hence 

twenty-five;  Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  889.  it  was  a  matter  of  popular  belief,  that 

The  latest  account  (1853)  makes  four  hun-  they  could  not  be  counted  correctly ;  that 

died  in  all ;  of  which  twelve  are  spoken  of  is,  that  no  two  persons  would  ever  make 

aa  the  largest ;  Ritter  XVII.  p.  649.  out  the  samo  number ;  ibid. 

1  Busching  Erdbeschx.  XI.  i.  p.  314.  *  Rauwolf  p.  280 :  "  So  bin  ich  auch 

1  Tuns  Belon  about  1550  has  28 ;  Furer  ferner  auff  dem  Plats  umbher  gangen, 

in  1556  about  25 ;  Rauwolf  in  1575  has  mich  nach  andern  jungen  weiter  umbsu- 

24  and  two  others,  the  boughs  of  which  sehen;  hab  aber  kerne,  die  hernacher 

were  broken  off  by  age  ;  Dandini  in  1596  wachsea,  finden  mdgen," 
has  23.— In  1632  Roger  has  22 ;  D'Arvieux      •  So  far  as  it  respect*  this  particular 

in  1660  has  23  ;  in  1688  De  la  Roque  has  grove,  the  following  note  of  Mr  Bartlett  is 

20;  and  in  1696  Maundrell  has  only  16.  probably  correct :  "So  nearly  has  the  ce- 

— Korte  in  1788  counted  18,  very  old  and  dar  disappeared  from  Lebanon,  that  there 

large  ;  Pooocke  about  1739  found  fifteen,  are  scattered  about  the  environs  of  London, 

and  one  recently  overturned  by  the  wind ;  within  twenty  miles  distance,  far  more  of 

while  Steph.  Schulz  saw  twenty.  Biiecbing  these  beautiful  trees,  than  exist  upon  their 

1.  c  original  and  poetic  soil"    Walks  about 

•  Furer  p.  102  Lat  p.  294  Germ.  Dan-  Jerus.  p.  22.  Comp.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  647  sq. 
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by  is  Bacred,  and  is  called  el-Kadlaha.1  In  former  centuries, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  imposed  various  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  and  even  exc<mimunieation,  on  any  Christian  who 
should  cut  or  injure  the  sacred  trees  ;  ■  and  the  story  is  recorded, 
that  when  some  Muslims,  who  were  pasturing  in  the  vicinity, 
were  so  hardened  and  impious  as  to  cut  some  of  the  trees,  they 
were  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  loss  of  their  flocks.'  In  former 
times,  too,  the  Maronites  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  in  the 
sacred  grove  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  j  when  the 
patriarch  himself  officiated,  and  said  mass  before  a  rude  altar  of 
stones.4  This  law  and  these  ceremonies  are  to  a  certain  extent 
continued  at  the  present  day  ; *  and  the  influence  of  them  un- 
questionably has  been  great  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  rude 
altars  of  stones  have  in  our  day  been  superseded  by  a  Maronito 
chapel ;  built  within  the  last  ten  years/  Several  persons  wero 
residing  here  during  summer  in  connection  with  the  chapel ;  but 
we  did  not  learn  what  services  were  held  in  it.  A  part  of  the 
object  of  these  persons  seemed  to  be  to  wait  on  travellers,  or  to 
supply  their  wants  ;  and  thus  gain  a  claim  for  bakhshish.  A 
monk  brought  us  wine  for  sale ;  and  seemed  disappointed,  when 
we  declined  the  traffic. 

The  cedars  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  position,  than 
for  their  age  and  size.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  itself  a  great  temple  of  nature,  the  most  vast  and 
magnificent  of  all  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  dorsal 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  as  it  approaches  from  the  south,  trends 
slightly  towards  the  east  for  a  time  ;  and  then,  after  resuming 
its  former  direction,  throws  off  a  spur  of  equal  altitude  towards 
the  west,  which  sinks  down  gradually  into  the  ridge  terminating 
at  Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  round  so  as  to  become  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  main  ridge  ;  thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or 
amphitheatre,  approaching  to  the  horse-shoe  form  ;  surrounded 
by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  rise  still  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  it,  and  are  partly  covered  with  snows.  In 
the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the  cedars,  utterly  alone, 
with  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing  in  sight.  The 
amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to  north.  The 
extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the  cedars  southwest 
and  northwest.    High  up  in  the  recess  the  deep  precipitous 

'  Dandini,  Voyage  du  Mont  Li  ban,  Par.  Mem.  II.  p.  406 ;  so  too  Seetzen,  Reiaen  L 

167.%  pp.  83,  84.  p.  168. 

•  De  la  Roque,  I.  p.  71.    D'Arvieux,      *  Seetzen,   Re i  sen  I.  pp.   167,  168. 

Mem.  IL  pp.  414,  416.  Zmch's  MonatL  Corr.  1806,  XJIL  p.  649. 


*  Dandini,  p.  88.  De  la  Roqoe,  I.  p.  72.  monk  begged  aid  for  the  erection  of  an 
D'Arvieux  speaks  of  several  such  altars;    oratory;  Lands  etc.  II.  pp.  889,  880. 
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chasm  of  the  Kadisha  has  its  beginning  ;  the  wildest  and 
grandest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon.1 

The  elevation  of  the  cedars  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Russ- 
e^ger  and  Schubert  at  6000  Paris  feet,  equivalent  to  6400 
English  feet.*  The  peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  3000 
feet  higher.* 

Besides  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in 
the  more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove 
a  feeling  of  veneration,  as  the  representative  of  those  forests  of 
Lebanon  so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the  sacred 
writers  the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Solomon  "  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall." 4  To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favourite  emblem  for 
greatness,  splendour,  and  majesty ;  hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon.5  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  splendid  description,  by  Ezekiel,  of 
the  Assyrian  power  and  glory.6 — Hence  too,  in  connection  with  its 
durability  and  fragrance,  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
of  all  wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament 
and  luxury.  In  Solomon's  temple  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also 
the  boards  and  the  ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non ;7  and  it  was  likewise  used  in  the  later  temple  of  Zerub- 
babel.'  David's  palace  was  built  with  cedar ;  •  and  so  lavishly 
was  this  costly  wood  employed  in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that 
it  is  called  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."  10  As  a  matter 
of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for  idols,11  and  for 
the  masts  of  ships.1*  In  like  manner,  the  cedar  was  highly 
,  prized  among  heathen  nations.    It  was  employed  in  the  con- 

'  Irby  and  Mangles  compare  the  amphi*      *  Russegger  L  p.  718.    Schubert  III.  p. 

theatre  to  "  the  vale  of  the  Dive  in  Savoy,  365. 
and  its  Pont  de  Chevrea     this  I  have  not       *  See  above,  p.  547. 
seen.    They  also  compare  it  with  "  the      4  1  K.  4,  83 ;  comp.  Judg.  9,  15.  2  K. 

Appenincs  at  the  back  of  Genoa but  thia  14,  9.    Pa.  29,  5.   104,  16. 
does  not  strike  me  as  a  good  parallel  Travola       5  la.  2,  13.  14,  8.  37,  24.  Jer.  22,  23. 

pp.  209,  210.  [65.]    Com  p.  Schubert  in.  Ez.  17,  22.    Zech.  11,  1.  etc 
p.  360.    D'Arvieux  speaks  of  the  amphi-      •  Ez.  81,  3-9. 

theatre  as  a  crescent,  croUaarU ;  Mem.  DL       *  1  K.  6,  9.  10 ;  comp.  6,  6.  8.  10.  1 

p.  415.  Dr  Wilson,  coming  from  Ba'albek,  Chr.  22,  4. 
when  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  over  the       *  Ezra  8,  7. 

cedars,  and  looking  down  upon  them,  writes      •  2  Sam.  5, 11.  7,  2 ;  comp.  Jer.  22, 14. 

thus:  "A  great  quadrangular  opening  in  15. 

the  range  was  before  us  to  the  west    We      10  1  K.  7,  2.  10,  17. 

observed,  running  down  the  middle  of  this      »  la  44,  14.    Pliu.  a  N.  13.  11. 

opening,  the  dark  line  of  tho  deep  and  pro-       '*  Ez.  27,  5 ;  where  the  description  evi- 

cipitous  ravine  of  the  Kadisha,  the  holy  dently  refers  to  splendid  pleasure  vessels. 

riter  of  Lebanon,  with  beautiful  villages,  Yet  according  to  Pliny,  "  in  -Egypto  et 

and  the  richest  terraces  lining  its  banks; "  Syria  reges  inopia  abietis  cedro  ad  classes 

Lands  of  the  Bible  IX  p.  888.  feruntur  usi H.  N.  16.  76.  2. 
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struction  of  their  temples,  as  at  Tyre  1  and  Ephesus ;  *  and  also 
in  their  palaces  as  at  Pe^8epoli8.,  In  the  two  latter  instances, 
however,  Ephesus  and  Persepolis,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
cedar  came  from  Lebanon  ;  though  that  of  Syria  was  among 
the  most  celebrated.4  It  is  also  very  possible,  that  the  name 
cedar  was  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  trees  of  another  species.8 

The  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  make  it  apparent,  that  in 
ancient  times  large  tracts  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
forests  of  this  tree.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  relates,  that  Leb- 
anon was  full  of  cedars  and  firs  and  cypresses  of  wonderful 
size  and  beauty.*  But  the  destruction  of  them  for  architec- 
tural uses  was  far  more  rapid  than  their  growth  ;  so  that  when 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century  erected  the  church  of  the  Virgin 
(now  el-Aksa)  at  Jerusalem,7  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
ob taming  timber  for  the  roof ;  though  after  much  search  a  spot 
was  found  full  of  cedar  trees  of  great  height."  The  destruction 
still  went  on  ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  as  late  as  the  middle 
ages,  private  houses  in  Sidon,  and  probably  also  in  Tyre  and 
other  Phenician  cities,  were  ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.* 

All  these  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact,  that 
in  our  day  the  "goodly  mountain"  appears  almost  denuded  of 
those  graceful  forests,  which  of  old  were  its  chief  glory.  The 
impression,  however,  has  far  outstripped  the  reality;  and  the 
present  grove  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  cedars.  This  impression  has  doubtless  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  this  grove  only  is  adjacent  to  any 
of  the  great  roads,  by  which  travellers  have  crossed  over 
Lebanon.  Other  cedar  groves  there  might  be,  in  the  northern 
and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountain ;  which  have 
remained  unvisited,  and  therefore  unknown.  Such  indeed  is 
truly  the  case,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg  and 
others.  That  eminent  naturalist  spent  a  considerable  time  on 
Lebanon ;  and  found,  as  he  informed  me,  the  cedar  growing 

1  Joseph.  Antt  8.  5.  3.  c  Apion.  1.  17,  4  So  Plin.  H.  N.  18.  11 ;  camp.  Winer 

18.    In  this  instance  Ritter  assumes,  that  Realw.  art.  C«der. 

the  cedar  had  been  thus  need  before  the  '  Diod.  Sic.  19.  58,  ri  rt  Spot  rovre . . . 

days  of  Hiram  and  Solomon.    Such  may  *A$p«*  8*  iarl  £6x»r  KtSplrvw  red  rnw«y 

very  probably  have  been  the  cute  ;  but  it  «ral  ttvraptfvUmv,  duupaermr  t6  tc  jrdAAo* 

does  not  appear  from  the  language  of  iced  f^-ys&or. 

Josephns.   Erdk.  XVII.  p.  648.  1  See  in  Vol.  L  p.  296.  [L  438.] 

»  In  the  great  temple  of  Diana ;  Salma-  •  Prooop.  de  iEdif.  Justin.  6.  6.  p.  822 

sius  ad  Sohn.  I.  671.  6,  44  tectum  ejus  e  Dind.    It  by  no  means  follows,  that  this 

cedrinis  trabibus."  spot  was  the  present  grove,  but  rather  the 

'  Q.  Curt.  Hist.  Alex.  M.  6. 7.  5,  44 mul-  contrary;  for  the  present  grove  is  situated 

to  oedro  «rat  edificata  regia."  on  one  of  the  great  public  roods  of  Lcba- 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  16.  76.  1,  44  At  cedrus  in  non 

Creta,  Africa,  Syria,  laudatissima."  •  See  VoL  IL  p  482.  [iii.  423.] 
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abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the  mountain,  lying  north  of  the 
road  between  Ba'albek  and  Tripoly.  The  trees  are  of  all  sizes, 
old  and  young ;  but  none  so  ancient  and  venerable  as  those  usu- 
ally visited.  Seetzen  likewise,  in  1805,  speaks  of  having  dis- 
covered two  other  groves  of  greater  extent  ;  but  without  specify- 
ing their  location.1  It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  these  was 
near  el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden  ;  and  the  other  in  the  dis- 
trict ed-Diinniyeh,  south  of  'Akkar  ;s  but  neither  of  them  was 
personally  visited  by  Seetzen.  He  afterwards,  however,  was  at 
Etnub,  north  of  Ehden,  where  the  region  is  wooded  ;  and  there 
he  found  cedars  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.3  In 
respect  to  the  grove  near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of  as  Arz  (cedar),4  I  was  informed  by  Dr  Paulding 
of  Damascus,  that  although  the  trees  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  cedar,  yet  their  leaves  are  altogether  different,  and  mark 
them  as  a  different  kind  of  tree.5  This,  however,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg ;  since  el-Hadith  is  south 
of  the  chasm  of  the  Kadisha.* 

The  local  name  of  that  part  of  the  high  dorsal  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  which  overhangs  the  cedars,  we  had  sought  after  while 
passing  along  the  Bflka'a,7  and  also  all  the  way  on  our  journey 
from  el-Husn  hither.  The  object  of  our  inquiry  was  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  name  Jebel  MOkhmel  (or  Makhmel)  given  to  this 
part  of  the  ridge  on  recent  maps,  is  known  among  the  common 
people.  It  first  appears  on  the  map  of  Berghaus  in  1835  ;  and 
was  there  introduced  from  the  manuscript  map  of  Ehrenberg. 
But  we  were  unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  it  among  the 
native  population.  From  Beirut  I  afterwards  wrote  to  my 
friend  Mr  Wilson,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at 
Tripoly,  inquiring  whether  perhaps  the  name  was  in  use  among 
the  people  of  that  city.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that 
although  that  portion  of  the  mountain  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  mountain  of  the  cedars  (Jebel  el- Arz),  yet  the  name  given 
on  the  maps  is  certainly  understood  by  the  people  as  beiiig 
applied  to  the  highest  peak  of  those  mountains  ;  the  same  peak, 
of  course,  which  according  to  Dr  De  Forest  is  elsewhere  called 
Dahar  el-Kfldhib.8     The  name  Makhmel,  therefore,  is  at  the 

>  Zach'sMonatl  Com  1806,  XIII.  p.  549.  74,79.    Freytag's  Lex.  IL  p.  408.  See- 

"  Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  pp.  167,  179.  tzen'a  Reisen  I.  pp.  178,  218.    Gesen.  The- 

*  Ibid  p.  218.  saur.  p.  246  sq. 

4  Berggren,  Guide  etc.  p.  152.    Ritter       *  For  other  supposed  localities  of  the 

XVII.  p.  688.  cedar,  see  Ritter  XVII.  p.  638. 

*  The  Sherbin  of  the  Arabs,  which  0.       T  See  above,  p.  531. 

Celsius  and  Freytag  hold  to  be  the  cedar,       *  Sec  above,  p.  547. — Mr  Wilson  says 

is  according  to  Seetzen  the  cypress ;  many  that  there  is  a  difference  of  pronunciation  ; 

of  which,  he  says,  grow  on  the  mountain  which  he  writes  as  Mahmel  or  AfahmeJ. 

east  of  Ehden.    So  too  the  Arabic  and  On  this  Dr  Smith  remarks :  "  The  spelling 

Syriac  versions  often  put  Sherbin  for  Sept  is  somewhat  confused ;  but  my  inference 

Kmrdpiffffos.  Sec  O.  Celsii  Hierobot.  L  pp.  from  the  whole  is,  that  Mukhtnd  is  right.* 

Vol.  III.— 60*  o  Q 
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most  a  mere  local  name  at  Tripoly,  and  apparently  nowhere 
else,  for  that  highest  peak  ;  and  not  for  that  part  of  the  moun- 
tain in  general.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  dropped  from  the  maps, 
unless  for  that  peak  ;  and  the  more  general  name  of  Jebel  el-Arz 
or  Jebel  Bsherreh  substituted. 

The  elevation  of  this  highest  point  of  all  Lebanon,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  about  9310  English  feet.1  That  of  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  the  cedars  and  Ba'albek,  is  about 
7500  English  feet." 

We  set  off  from  the  cedars  at  3  o'clock,  to  go  to  Hasrun, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kadisha  below  Bsherreh.  The 
great  chasm  of  Bsherreh  is  formed  from  three  lesser  branches 
coming  from  above,  and  uniting  half  an  hour  or  more  east  of 
that  village.  The  northern  branch  begins  nearly  opposite  the 
cedars ;  and  in  it,  I  suppose,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Kadisha 
described  by  Seetzen  and  others.1  The  middle  branch  is  longer, 
and  seems  to  extend  up  quite  to  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge. 
The  southern  one  is  shorter  and  less  deep.  They  unite  and 
form  a  broad  basin,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deep,  with  steep 
sides  but  with  a  level  and  cultivated  bottom.  We  had  been  told 
of  a  road,  by  which  we  could  pass  around  above  the  basin,  and 
so  down  the  other  side  to  Hasrun  ;  thus  saving  a  great  descent 
and  an  hour  or  more  of  time.  We  even  found  a  guide,  who 
professed  to  know  the  way  ;  but  it  all  proved  of  no  avail.  We 
went  round  the  head  of  the  northern  branch  ;  crossed  the  second, 
which  was  quite  dcop  ;  and  were  about  to  cross  the  third,  less 
deep,  when  the  people  in  the  fields  assured  us,  that  there  was  no 
road  on  the  other  side,  and  that  our  horses  would  be  mired  in 
the  marshy  fields.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  a 
spot  ten  minutes  south  of  the  cedars  ;  and  then  follow  the  usual 
road  to  Bsherreh.    We  thus  lost  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  left  that  spot  at  4.40  ;  and  soon  came  again  to  the 
brink  of  the  great  chasm  or  basin  on  our  left.  The  view  here  is 
beautiful.  The  bottom,  far  down,  and  the  southern  side,  were 
green  with  tillage  ;  while  the  eastern  end,  where  the  three  arms 
enter,  is  rugged  and  desolate.  About  the  middle  of  the  west 
end  issues  the  very  narrow,  rocky,  and  precipitous  gorge  of  the 
river;  on  the  northern  corner  of  which,  almost  half  way  up, 
stands  the  village  of  Bsherreh,  looking  up  the  basin,  and  having 
the  gorge  as  a  sort  of  background  of  some  of  nature's  wildest 
forms.  The  road  soon  left  again  the  verge  of  the  basin,  passing 
behind  a  thin  ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  latter ;  and 

1  See  above,  p.  547.  mun  and  Hasrun,  south  of  the  usual  road  ; 

*  Russegger'u  estimate  is  7000  Paris  feet ;  III.  pp.  855,  368. 

I.  p.  713.  Schubert  gives  7154  Paris  feet;  »  SecUeu,  Roisen  L  p.  170.  Berggrcn, 

but  this  is  on  a  pass  between  the  lake  Li-  Reaor,  IIL  Bihang  p.  12. 
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then,  turning  around  the  western  end  of  the  same,  it  descends 
along  a  side  Wady  to  reach  the  village.  This  part  is  very  steep 
and  difficult.  On  the  right  comes  down  a  pretty  stream  from 
the  spouting  fountain,  'Ain  en-Neh&t,  and  others,  mentioned 
above.1  This  forms  a  succession  of  waterfalls,  in  all  not  much 
less  than  three  hundred  feet  high ;  while  there  is  another  just 
below  the  village  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  Bsher- 
reh  at  5.30,  in  one  hour  from  the  cedars.  The  elevation  of  the 
village,  according  to  Schubert,  is  4610  English  feet ;  or  about 
1800  feet  lower  than  the  cedars,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Ehden.* 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  projecting  northern  angle, 
where  the  deep  and  rugged  gorge  issues  from  the  basin.  The 
hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  behind  it,  was  green  with 
tillage,  fruit  trees,  and  mulberry  trees,  which  decked  its  slopes 
in  great  profusion.  The  declivities  are  of  course  everywhere 
terraced,  and  under  high  cultivation  ;  and  hardly  a  village,  of  all 
those  I  had  yet  seen,  had  more  the  appearance  of  industry, 
thrift,  and  prosperity.  Many  people  were  in  the  streets ;  yet  we 
hardly  met  a  female,  who  did  not  at  once  beg  for  a  bakkshish. 
Bsherreh  was  formerly,  and  is  perhaps  now,  the  seat  of  a  Maro- 
nite  bishop.' 

The  fertility  of  this  upper  region  of  Lebanon  is  mainly 
caused  by  the  great  abundance  of  water.  Fountains  and 
streams  are  everywhere  bursting  forth ;  and  even  the  high 
declivities  of  the  hills  are  richly  irrigated.  Such  too  is  the  ele- 
vation, and  consequent  coolness  of  the  climate,  that  at  this 
season  everything  was  yet  green  ;  and  the  harvest  would  not 
begin  for  some  days  or  weeks  yet  to  come.  The  harvest  from 
the  silkworms  too  was  equally  backward.  In  the  plains  below 
it  was  already  over  ;  the  mulberry  trees  were  stripped  ;  and  the 
people  were  reeling  the  cocoons.  Here  on  the  mountain  they 
were  just  beginning  to  hatch  out  the  worms  ;  and  the  mulberry 
trees  had  not  yet  been  touched.  The  houses  for  the  silkworms 
are  here  mere  booths,  built  up  of  reeds,  twigs,  or  furze,  just 
enough  to  ward  off  the  sun.  They  are  seen  around  all  the 
villages. — The  trees  around  Bsherreh  are  particularly  fine,  com- 
prising walnuts,  pear  trees,  fig  trees,  and  many  others.* 

We  stopped  ten  minutes ;  and  then  proceeded  at  5.40 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  We  crossed  the  stream 
of  the  waterfalls  above  the  lowest  one  ;  •  and  then  continued 

1  See  above,  p.  587.                  .  4  See  also  Burckhardf  s  Tray.  p.  20. 

*  Sctrabert  Reisen  IIL  p.  865.  n.  *  According  to  Seetzen  this  is  called 

•  De  la  Roque  L  p.  65.  Dandini,  ch.  Nahr  Mar  Semao  (St  Simon) ;  Reisen  L 
34,  p.  175.    Camp.  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  pp.  158,  160. 

IIL  95,  97. 
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along  the  declivity  in  order  to  cross  the  Kadisha  at  a  higher 
level,  and  thus  save  still  a  considerable  descent.  On  our  left, 
high  up  under  the  rocks  of  the  northern  precipice,  was  perched 
a  convent,  which  our  guide  from  the  village  said  was  inhabited 
by  Franks.  It  is  the  Maronite  convent  of  M&r  Serkis  at  Bsher- 
reh  ;  where  Seetzen  spent  several  weeks  in  July  and  August, 
1805,  and  has  described  the  beautiful  view.1  It  is  often  the  case, 
that  Franks  of  the  Romish  communion,  both  monks  and  laymen, 
reside  here  for  a  time.  We  struck  the  stream  of  the  Kadisha  at 
6.10,  near  a  mill  and  a  bridge.  The  latter  was  constructed  by 
laying  trunks  of  trees  across  the  stream,  and  covering  them  with 
small  flat  stones  ;  a  frail  and  hazardous  structure.  Here  we 
waited  rather  impatiently  for  our  baggage  mules  to  come  up. 
It  turned  out  that  one  of  them  had  fallen,  and  had  to  be 
reloaded.  After  half  an  hour's  delay,  we  set  off  at  6.40  ;  and 
having  crossed  the  river,  we  turned  west  and  ascended  obliquely 
along  the  southern  declivity.  We  soon  had  on  our  right  the 
deep  and  very  narrow  gorge,  with  perpendicular  walls  not  less 
than  1000  feet  high.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  in  a  small 
chasm  on  the  north  side,  stands  a  convent,  almost  hidden  from 
the  sun  and  light  of  day.8  We  now  kept  along  upon  the  high 
left  bank,  often  looking  down  into  the  gorge.  Here  again  we 
fell  in  with  fields  of  the  potato.  There  was  also  rich  cultivation 
all  around.  At  7  o'clock  we  passed  below  Bka'kefreh,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  our  left ;  and  then  by  Bkarkasha  at  7.15,  and  just 
below  Bez'un  at  7.30.  We  came  to  Hasrun  at  7.45  ;  and  after 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a 
ploughed  field.  We  had  thus  been  an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing 
from  Bsherreh  to  Hasrun  ;  while  in  a  straight  line  the  distance 
between  them  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  mile. 

Hasrun  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  Maronite  archbishop  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  Maronite  Joannes  Hesronita,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Polyglot.4  It  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  or  angle,  which 
projects  out  between  the  deep  gorge  and  a  short  side  Wady 
which  runs  up  south  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter.  This  angle 
is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  rock  ;  on  the  very 
verge  of  which  Hasrun  is  situated,  overhanging  the  depths 
below.    Nearly  opposite,  and  a  little  towards  Bsherreh,  the  rocks 

1  Reiien  I.  p.  158  sq.  208  — Both  Seetzen  Mar  Elisha'  mentioned  by  De  1a  Roqoe. 

and  Burckhardt  speak  of  this  as  a  Car-  Bat  that  convent,  according  to   De  la 

xnelite  convent ;  and  in  Burckhardt'*  time  Roqne's  account,  would  seem  to  have  been 

there  was  here  only  a  single  monk,  a  native  farther  distant  from  Bsherreh.     See  De 

of  Tuscany,  probably  the  Pater  Louis  of  la  Roqoe  I.  pp.  63,  65. 

Seetzen.    Burckh.  p.  20.  "  Le  Quien  Orieus  Christ.  IL  95. 

"  We  did  not  learn  the  name  of  this  4  Gesenius  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  L  p. 

convent.    Lord  Lindsay  speaks  of  it  as  the  498  Germ. 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  chasm  likewise  project  a  little  ;  and 
on  that  point  stands  the  village  of  Hadshit.  The  people  of 
Hasrun  and  Hadshit  can  converse  together  across  the  great 
chasm  ;  hut  to  pass  from  one  village  to  the  other  requires 
nearly  two  hours.  Another  village  on  the  north  side  was  also  in 
sight,  named  Bludha,  an  hour  further  down.  The  people  of 
Hasrun  were  huilding  a  new  church,  the  largest  which  I  saw  in 
the  mountains.  One  stone  measured  about  nine  feet  long  by  a 
foot  and  a  half  thick.  This  is  large  for  a  modern  building ; 
though  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
temples. 

The  view  of  this  great  gorge  or  chasm  and  the  region  around 
is  exceedingly  striking.  The  gorge  is  for  the  most  part  deeper 
and  wilder  than  any  other  in  Lebanon.  Its  great  depth  ;  its 
sides,  rocky,  precipitous,  and  dark,  closely  approaching  each 
other  below,  and  then  in  some  parts  gradually  sloping  off  and 
opening  out  above  ;  the  rich  cultivation  and  exuberant  fertility 
of  every  spot  where  earth  can  be  made  to  lie  ;  the  gardens  of 
fruit  trees,  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  the  fields  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  clothing  and  adorning  its  sides,  and  mingling  every- 
where with  bold  romantic  rocks  and  precipices ;  the  villages 
sometimes  peeping  from  among  the  trees,  and  sometimes  perched 
picturesquely  on  the  rocks  ;  the  convents  thrust  into  curious 
remote  nooks  and  inaccessible  places,  sometimes  deep  in  the 
valley,  and  sometimes  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains ;  all  these  together  presented  a  scene  singularly  wild,  pictur- 
esque, and  beautiful.1  The  head  of  the  valley,  from  Bsherreh  up- 
wards, is  particularly  striking,  as  seen  from  below.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  deep  basin  is  comparatively  barren  and  naked.  But 
it  or  its  branches  extend  up  so  closely  to  the  base  of  the  high 
dorsal  ridge  of  Lebanon,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Wady  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  appears  only  as  one 
unbroken  slope.  The  streams  from  the  sources  of  the  Kadisha, 
and  from  the  fountains  'Ain  en-Nebat,  'Ain  el-Bakarah,  and 
Neba'  Mar  SerkSs,  tumble  and  foam  in  cascades  along  their 
channels,  to  form  the  sacred  river.  In  looking  back  the  next 
day  from  a  spot  about  half  an  hour  west  of  Hasrun,  the  view 
was  particularly  fine  ;  including  the  deep  gorge  and  basin  ;  the 
verdure  and  villages  of  Hasrun,  Hadshit,  and  Bsherreh  ;  the 
streams  from  the  fountains ;  the  cedars ;  and  the  magnificent 
snow-capped  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  amphitheatre  in 
which  all  these  objects  are  embosomed.  Here  are  seen  combined 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ancient  writer,  so  far  as  is  known, 

1  Com  p.  also  Burckhardt,  p.  20. 
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makes  any  mention  either  of  the  chasm  or  the  stream  of  the 
Kadisha. 

Thursday,  June  Ylth.  This  was  a  festival  day ;  and  the 
bells  of  churches  and  convents  were  ringing  all  around  us  during 
the  morning.  Our  plan  now  was  to  proceed  southwards,  keep- 
ing along  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon  ; 
so  as  to  visit  the  higher  basins  and  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim 
and  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  if  possible  also  those  of  the  Nahr  Beirut, 
before  descending  to  the  coast.  Our  route  to  day  was  the  same 
with  tbat  of  Burckhardt  in  September,  1810  ;  which  he  has 
briefly  described.1 

We  left  Hasrun  at  6.35,  going  around  the  bead  of  the  short 
but  deep  side  chasm.  Our  road  was  the  same  with  that  to  el- 
Hadith.  We  kept  on  west  along  the  left  brow  of  the  great 
chasm  of  the  Kadisha,  just  above  the  precipitous  part,  and 
gradually  rising  and  diverging  from  it.  There  were  many  noble 
views  in  various  directions.  Especially  at  7.15  the  view  back 
was  magnificent,  being  the  one  described  on  the  preceding  page. 
Here  too  we  came  upon  trap  rock,  then  upon  red  sandstone, 
and  afterwards  these  were  intermingled  with  limestone.  But 
although  we  fell  in  with  many  tracts  or  spots  of  sandstone  along 
our  route,  yet  we  saw  none  of  the  usual  pine  trees,  until  we 
reached  the  basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb. 

At  7.30  we  came  to  the  right  bank  of  a  large  Wady,  which 
runs  up  south,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha ;  which  latter,  just  below  the  junction,  turns  more 
towards  the  northwest.  Below,  on  our  right,  in  the  angle 
between  the  two,  on  the  east  side  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the 
convent  called  Deir  Bdaman.  This  convent,  like  Deir  Kanobin, 
belongs  to  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  and  in  it  he  spends  a  part  of 
the  summer.  Around  the  convent  is  a  village,  called  also  Bda- 
man. On  the  north  side  of  the  great  chasm,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the  village  of  Bludha  already 
mentioned.  On  the  same  side,  about  half  an  hour  below 
Bludha,  is  Arbet  Kusheiya.  On  the  west  side  of  the  branch 
Wady,  in  the  angle  opposite  Bdaman,  is  Kunweir.  On  the  west 
of  this  branch  Wady  there  rises  an  elevated  ridge  of  cultivated 
land,  which  extends  also  for  some  distance  along  the  left  side  of 
the  great  chasm,  after  its  change  of  direction.  On  the  summit 
of  this  ridge,  nearly  west  from  Kunweir,  is  the  village  el-Hadith, 
which  now  bore  from  us  W.  N.  W.  about  three  miles  distant. 
Beyond  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  between  Hadith  and  the 
Kadisha,  are  the  villages  of  Kunat  and  Tirza,  which  were  not 
here  in  sight ;  the  latter  being  the  northernmost. *    Midway  on 

1  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  23  sq.  Kanobm  by  Turza  to  el-Hadith ;  Reisen  L 

a  Seetoen  passed  in  July,  1805,  from    a  KM 
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the  face  of  the  precipitous  northern  declivity  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha,  some  distance  below  Arbeh,  and  not  within  our  view, 
is  the  convent  Deir  Kandbin,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronito 
patriarch.1 — From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  the  cedars  bore 
due  east  by  compass. 

Our  road  now  turned  more  to  the  southwest,  ascending 
gradually  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  branch  Wady.  At  7.40 
we  passed  through  a  hamlet  reckoned  as  part  of  Bdaman,  and 
called  Brasit.  Five  minutes  later  the  road  to  Hadith  went  off 
across  the  Wady,  while  we  kept  on  ascending  southwest.  At 
7.50  the  village  H&rat  Beit  DabOl  was  on  our  right  in  the  head 
of  the  Wady.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  8.15  ;  here 
Hadith  bore  N.  N.  W.  The  position  of  Ehden  was  also  pointed 
out,  about  N.  by  E.  but  the  place  itself  was  hidden  by  the  fog, 
which  lay  in  patches  all  over  the  mountain. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  now  passed  over  rough  table  land  ; 
and  came  at  8.35  to  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  wild  chasm  of 
Wady  ed-Duweir.  Here  came  in  a  road  from  el-Hadith.  We 
had  thought  of  passing  around  by  that  village,  which  would 
have  taken  us  at  least  an  hour  longer.  We  had  now  left  the 
basin  of  the  Kadisha.  The  Duweir  descends  either  to  Nahr  el- 
Asfur,  or  to  Nahr  el-Jauzeh  at  Batrun  ;  but  to  which,  we  could 
not  fully  ascertain.  On  our  right  was  here  seen  the  same  lower 
rocky  desolate  ridge  of  Lebanon,  through  which  we  had  passed 
up  by  way  of  Wady  Heiruna.  It  was  here  broken  up  into  sharp, 
rugged,  naked  peaks  and  ridges  \  through  which  the  little  stream 
of  Wady  ed-Duweir  finds  its  way  down.  Between  this  ridge 
and  the  lofty  upper  ridge  lies  the  tract  which  we  were  about  to 
traverse,  high,  broken,  barren,  and  gashed  with  many  chasms. 
Far  in  the  8.  S.  W.  we  could  see  before  us  what  seemed  like  a 
battlemented  hill,  directly  in  our  course. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  brook  of  Wady  ed-Duweir  at 
8.45  ;  there  was  a  little  tillage  of  grain  on  the  declivities,  but 
no  village  in  sight.  After  a  steep  ascent,  we  came  out  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  side  at  9.05  ;  and  here  trap  appeared  again. 
There  was  now  for  a  short  distance  a  tract  of  rough  ground  ; 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  deep  Wady  Harlsa,  crossing  its 
little  stream  at  9.45.  This  Wady  comes  down  from  the  very 
l>ase  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  there  is  a  little  tillage  in  it 
further  up  ;  and  it  passes  down  by  a  deep  and  rugged  chasm  to 
join  the  stream  of  Batrun.  The  millet  was  here  just  sprouting 
from  the  ground. 

>  This  name  is  the  Greek  KoirSfiior,  before  and  after  them ;  Pooocke  II.  L  p. 

Lat  Canobium,  a  convent — This  convent  103.    Seetzen,  Relsen  I.  p.  175.  Burck- 

waa  tinted  by  Pooocke,   Seetzen,  and  hardt  p.  21. 
Burckhardt,  as  well  as  by  many  others 
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Before  us  was  now  a  still  higher  ridge,  which  we  ascended 
gradually.  At  10.20  we  crossed  a  small  stream,  coming  from 
'Ain  el-Beida  a  little  on  our  left,  and  running  to  Wady  Harisa. 
We  stopped  five  minutes  to  reload  a  mule.  Here  again  we  came 
upon  sandstone  ;  and  afterwards  wound  along  the  steep  eastern 
declivity  of  a  hill  of  loose  trap,  to  the  pass  of  the  ridge  at  11 
o'clock.  This  was  truly  an  Alpine  pass,  with  patches  of  snow 
all  around  us.  Our  course  was  here  for  some  distance  south- 
west. We  now  were  on  table  land  again  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  with  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  immediately  on  our 
left.  Below  us,  on  the  right,  was  the  Wady  Tannurin,  just 
here  parallel  to  our  course,  but  soon  turning  west  towards  the 
sea  at  Batrun  ;  a  deep,  wild,  and  rugged  chasm.  On  its  western 
declivity,  near  where  it  turns  west,  and  about  a  mile  distant 
from  us,  were  the  two  villages,  Tannurin  et-Tahta  and  cl-F6ka 
(lower  and  upper)  ;  the  former  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.  and  the 
latter  W.  N.  W.  Further  down,  just  below  the  turn  of  the 
valley,  was  seen  the  Maronite  convent,  DeirHub.1 

The  upper  portion  of  Wady  Tannurin  I  suppose  to  be  that 
to  which  we  next  came,  called  Wady  Bushrikh.  It  is  perhaps 
the  deej>cst  and  most  rugged  of  all  those  we  crossed  ;  and  comes 
from  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge.  We  descended  far,  and  then 
passed  to  the  left  around  its  head,  some  two  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  bottom.  We  were  opposite  the  bottom  at  11.40. 
In  it  is  a  fountain  called  Neba'  el-'AMb.  Ascending  again  we 
came  out  at  11.50  upon  rugged  table  land,  a  high  plateau, 
where  camels  were  browsing.  This  is  the  tract  called  Aid 
'Akluk.* 

Ever  since  we  turned  southwest  at  Bd&man,  we  had  been 
gradually  gaining  in  elevation,  and  approaching  closer  to  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon.  So  high  were  we  indeed,  as  to  have 
passed  many  large  masses  of  snow,  some  above  and  some  below 
our  path.  Fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  were  frequently 
presented.  Ard  'Akluk  is  a  plain  having  quite  an  irregular  sur- 
face ;  in  some  parts  bristling  with  rocks,  in  others  green  with 
pasture.  Many  basaltic  fragments  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
It  extends  for  about  two  hours  in  length,  between  Wady  Bush- 
rikh and  the  brow  of  the  descent  to  'Akurah.  It  is  quite 
narrow  ;  having  on  the  east  the  highest  range  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  west  the  lower  parallel  ridge  of  naked  and  jagged  peaks 
above  described.  This  latter  becomes  higher  south  of  Wady 
Tannurin,  and  even  more  bristling  and  desolate,  if  possible  ;  and 
retains  this  character  as  far  south  as  to  the  basin  of  the  Nahr 

1  This  convent  and  the  villages  were      •  Burekhardt  wrongly  writes  Lakluk; 

vUitcd  by  Seetzen  in  1805,  coming  from    p.  28. 
lladith;  Reiscn  I.  p.  187  w^. 
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el-Kelb.  In  this  part  it  is  also  of  greater  width  towards  the 
sea.  Ard  'Akluk  is  so  high,  that  much  snow  was  still  lying  in 
patches  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  mountain.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  waters  the  ground,  and  forms  little  streams 
in  the  plain  ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  now  covered  in  many 
parts  with  green  grass,  affording  fine  pasturage.  There  was 
nowhere  any  cultivation.  There  is  no  village  of  the  name  of 
'Akluk.  A  few  Arabs  were  encamped  here,  to  whom  the  camels 
belonged.  According  to  Burckhardt  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
el-Haib,  who  usually  pass  the  winters  on  the  sea  shore  around 
Jebeil,  Tripoly,  and  Tartus ;  though  these  families  sometimes 
descend  in  winter  only  to  the  villages  of  Tannurin  or  'Akurah.1 

As  we  came  out  upon  Ard  'Akluk  we  found  ourselves  ap- 
proaching the  pyramidal  hill  already  mentioned,  with  rocks 
projecting  singularly  around  its  summit,  looking  at  a  distance 
like  the  battlements  of  a  large  fortress.  Other  rocky  points  were 
on  the  left  of  it.  At  12.35  we  were  at  the  western  base  of  this 
hill.  Snow  lay  in  patches  on  its  sides  ;  and  one  large  mass  was 
directly  in  our  path.  It  was  so  firm,  that  the  loaded  mules 
crossed  it  as  on  a  hard  path.  Half  an  hour  previously,  one  of 
our  muleteers  from  Ilasbeiya  had  turned  aside  and  gathered  a 
large  ball  of  snow,  which  he  carried  in  his  arms,  for  the  rarity  of 
the  thing  ;  here  the  rarity  was  gone,  and  he  threw  it  away.  At 
12.45  we  stopped  for  lunch,  still  under  the  southwest  flank  of 
the  hill,  with  a  low  ridge  before  us.  The  wind  was  so  cold,  that 
we  sat  down  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  found  an  overcoat  no  burden. 

Just  north  of  the  same  hill  a  path  comes  up  from  Tannurin  ; 
and  crosses  over  the  high  ridge  of  Lebanon  to  Ba'albek.  This 
route  was  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  May  1848,  coming  from 
Tripoly  by  'Amyun  and  Tannurin.  Half  an  hour  east  of  our  road 
he  lost  sight  of  the  sea  j  and  then  crossed  a  Wady  descending 
towards  'Akurah,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  In  half  an  hour 
more  he  was  again  upon  the  high  ridge  ;  and  came  in  half  an 
hour  to  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  er-Rumeh.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  he  began  the  proper  descent  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  lake  Yemmoneh.* 

Starting  again  at  1.30,  we  immediately  turned  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill ;  and  ascending  a  little  S.  E.  by  S.  we  came 
at  once  to  look  down  into  the  great  valley,  in  which  lie  'Akurah 
and  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  ;  having  the  lofty  masses 
of  SOnnin  towering  directly  overagainst  us.  Here,  as  we  saw 
afterwards,  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  a  mighty  spur  thrown 
off  southwest  from  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon,  similar  to  that 
which  shuts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  cedars  on  the  north.  In 

1  Burckhardt  p.  25  «q.  1  Ms.  Note*. 
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like  manner  this  spur  forms  the  northwestern  side  of  the  great 
valley  below  us.  At  first  it  is  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  itself ;  but 
declines  gradually  towards  the  southwest.  We  were  here  almost 
upon  its  highest  part,  which  is  marked  by  the  battlemented  hill ; 
and  were  very  near  to  the  main  ridge  ;  and  this  point  was  prob- 
ably the  highest  that  we  reached. 

The  great  valley  below  us  is  usually  called  Wady  el-Mu- 
gheiyireh,  from  a  village  in  it ;  but  might  with  more  propriety 
be  known  as  Wady  el-'Akurah.  It  runs  up  northeast  apparently 
under  the  northern  flank  of  Jebel  SOnnin  ;  and  seemed  separated 
from  that  mountain  only  by  what  here  appeared  as  a  vast  pro- 
jecting flank  or  terrace.  But  we  afterwards  found,  that  there 
were  several  intervening  valleys  and  ridges  ;  among  which  are 
the  Alpine  tract  known  as  Watty  el-Burj,1  and  various  Wadys 
running  up  above  the  main  sources  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  As 
here  seen,  the  great  valley  on  this  side  of  Stinnin  seemed  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  Buka'a  on  the  other  side  ;  the  snowy  flanks 
of  SQnnin  being  about  equally  exposed  in  both  directions.  But 
in  the  valleys  both  of  'Akurah  and  Afka  below,  SQnnin  is  no- 
where visible. 

The  descent  to  'Akurah  was  steep  and  very  long  ;  it  took  us 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  village,  at  2.50,  situ- 
ated on  the  northwestern  declivity  of  the  valley,  just  above  the 
bottom.  It  lies  in  the  very  head  of  the  great  valley,  looking 
down  its  course  southwest.  This  end  of  the  valley  is  shut  in  bv 
a  lofty  transverse  wall  of  almost  perpendicular  rock,  a  -thousand 
feet  high,  and  extending  northwest  of  the  village  ;  so  that  the 
latter  lies  under  it.  In  the  rear  of  the  village  there  is  a  narrow 
cleft  in  this  wall  of  rock  ;  through  which  a  road  leads  up,  and 
continues  over  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek  ;  uniting,  as  I  suppose, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more,  with  the  track  followed  by  Dr 
De  Forest.*  On  this  road,  an  hour  from  the  village,  the  priest 
said  there  were  inscriptions  in  the  .Frank  character ;  meaning 
probably  not  Arabic*  In  'Akurah  itself  there  are  no  ancient 
ruins  ;  but  the  people  tell  of  there  being  no  fewer  than  forty 
ruined  churches  and  convents  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  This 
of  course  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  The  inhabitants 
are  Maronites ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.4  The  priest  came  to  us,  and  was  very  courteous.  Burck- 
hardt  complains  of  the  inhabitants  as  inhospitable.8 

The  great  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh,  thus  shut  in  at  its  head,  is 
deep,  rugged,  and  rocky  ;  but  every  accessible  spot  of  earth  is 
carefully  cultivated,  and  is  rich  with  fruit  trees  and  grain.  Half 

1  Burckhardt  p.  25  sq.  Greek  inscriptions ;  Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  209 

*  See  the  preceding  page.  *  Lo  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  IlL  93. 

*  Burckhardt  alao  heard  of  these,  as      »  Pp.  24,  25. 
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way  up  a  precipice  on  the  east  of  the  village,  there  was  pointed 
out  to  us  a  wall  of  loose  stones.  This  was  said  to  enclose  a  field 
of  wheat  on  a  terrace  of  the  high  rock  ;  to  which  they  contrive 
to  get  up  their  cows  and  plough  it.  Indeed,  the  cattle  of  the 
mountains  climb  the  rocks  almost  like  goats.  The  whole  scenery 
around  the  village  is  romantic  and  impressive. 

Setting  off  again  from  'Akurah  at  3.05,  we  descended  and 
crossed  the  little  brook,  which  issues  from  the  cleft  in  the  preci- 
pices ;  and  then  kept  along  close  under  the  high  wall  of  rock, 
about  S.  by  E.  At  3.40  we  were  quite  across  the  valley,  in  its 
farther  angle.  Here  is  a  shallow  cavern,  or  recess  in  the  high 
rocky  wall  ;  out  of  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  torrent  flows. 
Before  it  lies  a  long  flat  stone,  broad  enough  to  form  a  complete 
natural  bridge,  over  which  the  road  passes.  The  bridge  is  nearly 
or  quite  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  and, 
at  this  season,  a  large  fountain  gushed  out  on  the  declivity  below 
it,  and  rushed  to  the  valley.    It  is  called  Neba'  Ruweis. 

We  now  turned  8.  8.  W.  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and 
steep  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  its  left  side.  Here  was 
a  formation  of  the  valley,  such  as  is  often  found,  especially  fur- 
ther south.  From  the  base  of  the  high  and  steep  mountains  on 
each  side,  an  undulating  plateau  or  terrace  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  middle.  This  is  usually  fertile  and  cultivated,  and 
on  it  are  villages.  In  the  middle  is  the  chasm  of  the  stream. 
This  is  much  lower ;  sometimes  narrow  and  rugged,  or  again 
much  broader,  with  tillage  and  villages.  Our  path  was  now 
upon  the  southeastern  terrace.  At  3.50  we  were  opposite  the 
village  of  Mejdel  in  the  lower  valley,  west  of  the  stream,  a  mile 
distant.  The  whole  valley  here  appeared  as  shut  in  by  a  high 
mountain  on  the  northwest ;  that  from  which  we  had  descended. 
The  stream  runs  southwest,  and  in  that  direction  breaks  through 
the  ragged  western  ridge  above  described,  by  a  deep  and  wild 
gorge.1  The  village  of  el-Mugheiyireh  is  nearly  an  hour  below 
Mejdel,  upon  the  higher  western  terrace. 

At  4.45  we  turned  to  the  left  around  the  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  entered  another  large  and  similar,  though  shorter 
valley,  with  a  stream,  coming  from  the  southeast.  Keeping 
along  upon  the  northern  terrace,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the 
village  el-Muneitirah,  situated  upon  it  near  the  head  of  the  valley ; 
which  here  also  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipitous  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  terrace,  the  village  of  Afka  was  in  sight  over- 
against  us,  bearing  W.  S.  W.  Here  at  el-Muneitirah  were  two 
wine-presses  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  much  resembling  the 
one  described  at  Hably  ;  *  though  less  antique  in  appearance.  I 

1  Sec  above,  pp.  599,  600.  •  Sec  above,  p.  137. 
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saw  no  trace  of  vineyards  at  present  in  the  vicinity.  A  road 
passes  up  from  the  head  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  summit  of 
the  high  ridge  north  of  es-Sfinnin ;  it  then  forks,  one  branch 
descending  to  Ba'albek  and  the  other  to  Zahleh.  The  latter  was 
travelled  by  Lord  Lindsay  ;  and  is  apparently  the  same  followed 
by  Burckhardt  from  Afka.1  Col.  Squire,  in  1802,  coming  from 
Jebeil,  passed  by  this  route  to  Ba'albek.8 

In  the  history  of  the  crusades,  mention  is  made  of  a  fortress, 
castrum,  evidently  in  Lebanon,  called  Manethera  ;  and  it  is 
narrated,  that  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176,  the  count  of  Tripoly 
marched  from  Byblus  (Jebeil)  by  way  of  said  fortress  to  Ba'al- 
bek, to  join  the  expedition  made  at  the  same  time  by  king 
Baldwin  IV.  from  Sidon  to  the  Boka'a.8  This  Manethera  was 
obviously  el-Muneitirah  ;  which  name  is  now  also  applied  to  the 
surrounding  district,  Jibbet  el-Muneitirah.4  We  noticed  here 
no  remains  which  struck  us  as  those  of  a  fortress  ;  but  the  people 
at  Afka  told  us,  that  on  the  road  leading  up  out  of  the  head  of 
the  valley  and  over  into  the  Boka'a  there  is  still  a  large  building 
or  castle  in  ruins.*  This  route  into  the  Boka'a  Burckhardt 
speaks  of  as  still  much  travelled  by  the  people  of  Kesrawfin ; 
who  transport  iron  ore  upon  mules  and  donkeys  from  Shuweir, 
where  there  is  no  wood,  to  the  smelting  furnaces  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  where  there  is  much  oak.* 

Our  plan  was  to  visit  the  fountains  in  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  then  pass  on  to  Afka  for  the  night.  But  our  muleteers  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  stop  for  the  night  at  Muneitirah  ; 
and  began  to  unload  the  animals.  Our  servants  joined  with 
them  ;  and  the  people  of  the  village  too  supported  them,  declar- 
ing that  Afka  was  now  deserted.  We  went  on  notwithstanding. 
Descending  for  a  time  steeply,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  (at 
5.30)  to  the  angle  of  the  valley,  where  the  stream  is  formed.  Here, 
as  near  'Akurah,  there  is  a  recess,  or  shallow  cavern,  of  consider- 
able size,  in  the  northern  wall  of  rock,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  the  back  of  this  recess, 
near  its  top,  is  the  smaller  mouth  of  an  inner  and  deeper  cavern, 
which  seems  to  extend  in  for  some  distance.7    Whether  it  is 

1  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters,  4th  edit  p.      *  See  Bibl.  Res.  edit.  1,  VoL  TJL  App. 

360  sq.    Comp.  Burckh.  pp.  25-27.  p.  195. 

1  In  Walpole's  Travels  in  various  conn-       •  Whether,  however,  this  is  any  thing 

tries  of  the  East,  pp.  802,  303.     Col.  more  than  "the  small  ruined  tower,"  which 

Squire  was  accompanied  by  Messrs  Leake  according  to  Burckhardt  gives  name  to  the 

and  Hamilton.     For  el-Muneitirah  he  tract  Watty  el-Burj,  may  be  doubtiul 

write*  Mitrce.    His  Kefr  Uftar  is  possibly  Trav.  pp.  25,  26. 
Afka.— This  is  tho  most  direct  route  be-       •  Burckhardt,  p.  27. 
tweeu  Jebeil  and  Ba'albek.  1  Seetzen  was  told,  that  this  cavern  ex- 

•  Will.  Tyr.  21.  11.    Tuch  in  Zeitschr.  tends  for  some  hours  into  the  mountain; 

dcr  morg.  Ges.  IV.  pp.  512,  518.    Bitter  Reisen  I.  p.  245. 
Lrdk.  XVII.  p.  226.    See  above,  p.  525. 
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natural  or  artificial  we  could  not  determine  ;  as  we  bad  no  lights 
and  no  means  of  climbing  into  it.  From  the  outer  cavern  issues 
the  stream  of  a  large  fountain  ;  while  just  west  of  it,  at  the  same 
level,  two  other  smaller  streams  burst  from  the  rock ;  and  all 
three  rush  down  into  a  basin  some  fifty  feet  below,  on  the  de- 
clivity. Across  this  basin  is  thrown  a  stone  bridge,  over  which 
the  road  passes.  Immediately  below  the  bridge  are  three  very 
regular  and  beautiful  water-falls  in  succession  ;  so  regular,  indeed, 
as  at  once  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being,  in  part  at  least,  a 
work  of  art.1  Further  west  another  stream  comes  down  from 
the  same  height ;  but  joins  the  rest  only  below  the  falls.  A 
slight  arrangement  might  easily,  and  perhaps  once  actually  did, 
cause  all  these  streams  to  issue  from  the  cavern. 

A  small  ravine  runs  up  southeast  from  the  falls  ;  and  down 
this  comes  a  stream.  Across  this  rivulet,  directly  opposite  the 
cavern  and  falls,  on  a  low  bluff  at  the  end  of  a  ridge,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  ;  and  from  beneath  these,  at  the  base 
of  the  bluff,  issues  another  considerable  fountain.  The  walls  of 
the  temple  are  fallen  inwards,  as  if  from  an  earthquake  ;  but  the 
prostration  is  so  complete,  and  the  masses  of  masonry  are  so 
much  torn  and  so  strangely  displaced,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  out  the  plan  and  size  of  the  building.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been,  first,  a  large  and  somewhat  irregular  platform,  built 
up  apparently  to  secure  a  level  space  of  sufficient  size.  On  this 
was  perhaps  a  second  platform,  not  much  larger  than  the  temple 
itself,  regularly  and  carefully  built,  and  having  a  sort  of  cornice 
or  moulding  along  its  upper  course.  On  this  stood  the  temple  ; 
which  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  fifty  or  more  in  breadth.  The  stones  of  the  whole  structure 
are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  many  of  them  large, 
and  some  well  hewn.  A  large  and  fine  column  of  Syenite  granite 
is  lying  near  on  the  declivity  ;  and  another,  apparently  its  com- 
panion, after  being  rudely  chipped  away  to  half  the  size,  has 
been  removed  to  the  village  of  Af  ka.  How  these  massive  col- 
umns could  ever  have  been  transported  to  this  high  part  of  the 
mountain,  is  to  me  a  mystery.    Except  these  we  saw  no  columns. 

The  wall  of  the  outer  platform  appears  to  have  been  built 
up  in  front  from  the  base  of  the  bluff.  Here,  at  the  northeast 
angle,  a  large  vaulted  passage  runs  up  under  the  platform  ;  and 
from  this,  apparently,  the  fountain  above  mentioned  once  flowed  ; 
though  it  now  issues  near  by.  Above  this  passage  is  another 
one,  much  smaller,  leading  under  the  ruins  in  the  same  direction. 

'  Seetzen  regards  the  falls  as  in  part  ar-  von  Richter  speaks  of  the  whole  as  nrtifi- 
rificial ;  although  the  strata  of  the  lime-  cial ;  p.  107. — Both  these  travellers  men- 
stone  mck,  he  says,  are  so  regular,  as  to  tion  also  a  small  mill  at  the  bridge, 
rosemble  masonry ;  Kelson  L  p.  245.  0. 
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On  the  western  wall  of  the  lower  passage  Mr  Barnett  of  Da- 
mascus formerly  round  the  fragment  of  a  Greek  inscription  ;  of 
which  there  remained  only  the  letters  IIEPJO. 

The  people  said,  that  the  fountains  become  nearly  dry  in 
summer.  The  place  is  now  called  Mugharat  Afkai,  L  e.  cavern 
of  Afka. 

In  this  sequestered  recess  we  have  the  main  source  of  the 
river  Adonis  of  the  ancients,  which  entered  the  sea  south  of 
Byblus  (Jebeil);1  now  and  since  the  middle  ages  known  as  the 
Nahr  Ibrahim*  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the  ancient  fable  of 
heathen  mythology  respecting  Venus  and  Adonis  ;  and  how  the 
latter  being  torn  in  pieces  by  a  wild  boar,  his  blood  at  certain 
seasons  was  held  to  tinge  the  current  of  the  river.'  Byblus  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Adonis ; *  while  on  the  mountain,  at 
Apheca  (Afka),  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus.5  The  ruins 
just  described  are  obviously  those  of  this  temple. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Apheca  is  the 
account  of  its  destruction  under  the  emperor  Constantine.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  situated  in  the  higher  parts  of  Leb- 
anon ;  and  had  been  a  school  of  wickedness,  for  all  the  licentious 
and  impure."  Here  were  practised  all  the  enormities  and  guilt 
of  prostitution,  both  male  and  female.  The  emperor  judged 
such  a  temple  to  be  unworthy  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  gavo 
orders  for  its  utter  overthrow,  with  all  its  wealth  of  offerings. 
This  order  was  executed.  A  century  later  Sozomen  narrates  the 
same  event.7  The  temple  was  at  Apheca  on  Lebanon  and  on 
the  river  Adonis.  But  a  legendary  tradition  was  already  at  work. 
According  to  this  writer,  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  invo- 
cation, fire  descended  from  the  top  of  Lebanon,  like  a  star,  and 
sank  in  the  adjacent  river.  They  called  this  fire  Urania,  a  namo 
they  gave  to  Venus.  In  the  same  century,  though  apparently 
later,  the  like  tradition,  as  given  by  Zosimus,  had  become  still 
further  expanded.  He  relates,  that  Apheca  lay  midway  between 
Heliopolis  and  Byblus  ; 8  that  in  it  was  a  temple  of  Venus 

1  Strabo  16.  2.  19.  p.  765,  «1ra  fterh  Adonis  is  the  Hebrew  Thammuz,  Ex,  8, 

rvbnp  [BvfiXov]  "A&Wif  *oto^((j.    Plin.  14.    See  Gesen.  Thessur.  p.  1507. 

H.  N.  5.  17  v.  20,   "flumen  Lycos:  *  The  ancients  interpreted  the  name  ri 

Paliebybloe :  flnraen  Adonis."  "Afoico  from  the  Heb.  pBK  to  hold,  to  em- 

•  Edrisi  per  Jaubcrt  I.  p.  856.  brace  ;  and  referred  it  to  tie  first  or  last 

'  Lncian  de  Syria  Dea  §§  6-8.  Movers  embraces  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Erymol. 

die  Phdnbder  I.  p.  191  aq. — MaundroU  Mag.  art.  "A^xuca.    Movers  Phdn.  I.  p. 

saw  the  river  "  stained  to  a  surprising  red-  192. 

ness,"  in  March ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  '  Euseb.  Vita  Const.  S.  55,  i*  iutpwptlas 

occasioned  by  "  a  sort  of  minium,  or  red  ft4p*t  tov  At&dvov  iv  'Atpdtcott  ItyvfUvmr 

earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  o~xok4i  rts     offrn  Ktucotpylas  vturw  luco\A- 


of  the  rain;"  March  17th.    I  am  not  orois,  jctA.     See  also  F.useb.  de 

aware  that  this  discoloration  has  ever  been  Const  c  8.    Co  nip.  above,  p.  522. 

further  investigated.  T  Sozom.  H.  E  1.  5. 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  18.  p.  755,  4        oh  •  Zosimus  Hist.  L  58,  fUror  'HA*otnr<5*€- 

BvfiXos  .  .  .  Upi  icrt  tov  'A8wvt5w.—  As  r*  ko2  Bv&Kqv. 
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Apbakitifl  ;  and  near  by  it  a  lake,1  around  which  fires  burst  forth. 
The  water  of  this  lake  had  the  wonderful  property,  that  all  gifts 
and  offerings  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  even  the  lightest,  as 
silks,  would  sink  in  it ;  while  those  not  acceptable,  even  the 
heaviest,  at?  gold  and  silver,  would  swim  upon  the  surface. 

This  mention  of  a  lake  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  there  may 
have  been  some  connection  between  the  temple  at  Apheca,  and 
the  lake  Limun  or  Yemm6neh,  the  only  one  on  Lebanon.1  But 
this  is  next  to  impossible ;  for  the  lake  was  near  the  temple  ; 
while  Yemmdneh  is  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
several  hours  distant,  with  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon 
between.  It  seems  therefore  more  probable,  that  the  account  of 
Zosimus  was  founded  on  a  nascent  popular  legend,  in  which  the 
river  of  Sozomen  had  now  become  a  lake  ;  just  as  the  star-like 
fire  descending  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  had  now  become 
fire  bursting  out  around  the  lake.  Further  than  this,  the  his- 
torian has  also  interwoven  a  popular  legend,  already  mentioned 
by  Seneca  in  the  first  century,  of  a  lake  in  Syria,  in  which  heavy 
articles,  as  bricks,  would  not  sink.1  If,  however,  we  still  choose 
to  insist  upon  an  actual  lake  near  the  temple,  there  may  indeed 
have  been  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  either  above  the  cascades, 
where  there  is  still  a  basin,  or  below  them.4 

This  fountain  and  temple  have  been  brought  again  into  notice 
only  within  the  present  century.  Col.  Squire  passed  this  way  in 
1802,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  either.8  Seetzen  was  here  in 
1805  ;  he  describes  the  cavern  and  the  cascades,  and  mentions 
the  ruins ;  assuming  apparently  the  identity  of  Af  ka  and 
Apheca.*  Burckhardt  followed  in  1810  ;  he  merely  speaks  of 
"  a  spring,"  but  saw  no  ruins,  though  he  afterwards  heard  of 
them.'  In  1815  0.  von  Richter  passed  this  way,  and  has  given 
a  brief  but  graphic  description  of  the  fountains  and  ruins.8  Since 
that  time  the  place  has  been  visited  by  many  travellers. 

We  stopped  long  in  this  romantic  spot ;  and  then  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  westwards  to  the  village  of  Afka.  It  is 
situated  on  the  upper  terrace,  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  the 
stream,  overagainst  el-Muneitirah ;  which  here  bore  E.  N.  E. 
Around  the  village  are  groves  of  the  largest  and  noblest  walnut 
trees  we  had  yet  met  with.  Our  tent  was  pitched  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  village,  a  hill ;  where  too  is  set  up  the  Syenite 
column  brought  from  the  ruined  temple.    We  were  here  in  full 

1  Zoom.  ibid,  roirov  willow  Xf/unj  ris  *  See  genr.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  801  sq. 

4<rr\v  ktA.  *  See  above,  p.  604. 

*  See  above,  p.  548.  '  Seetzen,  Reiaen  I.  pp.  245,  246. 

>  Seneca  Qnaxt  Nat.  8.  26,  «  Eat  adhnc  '  Bnrckhardt  p.  25,  also  p.  209.  Bnrck- 

in  Syria  stagnum,  in  qno  natant  la  teres,  hardt  paaaed  from  Afka  over  the  mountain 

et  mergi  projecta  uou  poasunt,  licet  gravia  to  Zahleh ;  see  above,  p.  604. 

ainC  8  0.  v.  Richter,  pp.  106,  107. 
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view  of  the  cavern  and  water-falls  ;  and  from  this  point,  the 
chasm,  the  river,  the  cascades,  the  hridge,  the  fountains,  tho 
cavern,  the  ruins,  and  the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  rising  above 
them  all,  combined  to  form  a  glorious  picture.  We  were  again 
in  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  ;  not  so  lofty,  nor  so  regular,  nor 
so  desolate,  nor  so  vast,  as  at  the  cedars  ;  but  full  of  grandeur 
and  verdure  and  beauty.  The  mountains  around  rise  perhaps 
two  thousand  feet  above  it ;  while  those  above  the  cedars  are 
three  thousand  feet.  The  bottom  here  is  more  broken  ;  but  is 
cultivated,  rich,  and  fertile.  There  is  no  spot  in  all  my  wander- 
ings, on  which  memory  lingers  with  greater  delight,  than  on  the 
sequestered  retreat  and  exceeding  loveliness  of  Afka. 

Both  Seetzen  and  0.  von  Richter  also  speak  of  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.1 

The  people  of  el-Muneitirah  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  our 
proceeding  further,  by  telling  us  that  Af  ka  was  deserted.  We 
found  people  enough  there,  however  ;  though  they  said  they  had 
returned  only  a  few  days  before.  They  are  Metawileh  ;  and  had 
fled  from  their  homes,  some  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  the  con- 
scription. With  their  women  and  children  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountain  ;  carrying  with 
them  only  flour,  and  living  there  on  bread  and  water. 

We  heard  here  of  ruins  with  columns  in  the  valley  towards 
'Akurah,  below  Mejdel ;  and  also  of  a  large  building  or  castle  on 
the  way  leading  up  back  of  the  fountains  to  the  BQkfi'a.* 

Friday,  June  \%ih.  Just  west  of  Afka  a  spur  runs  out 
from  the  southern  mountain  across  the  terrace  quite  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm  of  the  stream.  It  is  connected  with  the  mountain 
by  a  low  saddle  ;  and  spreads  out  on  the  top  to  a  tract  of  culti- 
vated table  land  containing  many  acres.  On  this  tract,  it  was 
said,  were  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  which  we  concluded  to 
visit. 

We  took  a  guide  from  Afka ;  and  setting  off  at  6.30,  climbed 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  this  spur  by  a  sharp  and  rough  ascent  on 
the  right  of  our  proper  road,  which  passes  up  southwest  over  the 
saddle.  Keeping  on  west  across  the  table  land,  we  came  at  7.10 
to  its  western  brow,  and  to  the  ruins,  which  are  called  ez-Zawa- 
rib.  They  are  apparently  the  remains  of  two  structures,  both 
very  rude.  One  of  them  may  have  been  a  temple,  fronting 
towards  the  west,  and  looking  down  the  great  gorge  by  which 
the  river  breaks  its  way  through  the  lower  rocky  range.  Of  the 
other  building  we  could  make  nothing.    There  are  no  columns. 

We  were  however  rewarded  for  our  detour  by  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  great  basin  formed  by  the  two  valleys  from  Akurah 

1  Seeteen  in  Zach's  Moo.  Com  XIIL  p.       •  See  above,  p.  G04. 
550.    0.  von  Richter  p.  106  «q. 
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and  Af  ka,  which  were  fully  in  sight ;  and  of  the  wild  gorge 
beyond  the  basin  running  down  west.  Here  the  formation 
already  referred  to  was  very  distinct,  viz.  the  chasms  of  the  streams 
below,  with  several  villages  along  them  ;  and  then  the  higher 
terraces  on  each  side,  between  these  chasms  and  the  mountains. 
The  valley  from  'Akurah  is  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh ;  that  from 
Af  ka  and  Muneitirah  is  called  Wady  el-Muneitirah ;  and  this 
las^  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  valley  below  the  junction. 
This  however  is  merely  a  local  appellation,  for  it  is  there 
strictly  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  ;  and  the  name  Wady  el- 
Muneitirah  would  properly  belong  only  to  the  branch  valley  from 
that  place.  On  the  terrace  below  us  on  the  south  of  the  stream, 
was  the  little  village  Laseh,  bearing  northwest,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  north  of  the  Wady  and  somewhat  further  down,  was 
Kartaba.1 

From  this  spot  we  turned  back,  and  went  E.  S.  E.  for  ten 
minutes,  to  a  mound  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  same  table 
land,  called  Dhuhur  el-Hawa.  Here  the  guide  had  told  us  of 
ruins ;  but  they  proved  to  be  merely  a  few  rude  stones.  We 
now  at  7.35  turned  our  course  W.  S.  W.  and  descending  from 
the  table  land  joined  the  road  and  our  mules  at  7.45.  Our 
path  continued  in  the  same  direction,  high  along  the  flank  of  the 
mountain  on  our  left,  and  also  high  above  Laseh.  Indeed  we 
seemed  here  to  be  on  a  second  higher  and  narrower  terrace.  We 
kept  on  ascending  very  gradually  ;  and  the  road  was  said  to  lead 
to  'Ain  el-Hadid.  After  about  an  hour,  at  8.50,  we  quite  un- 
expectedly turned  short  off,  and  began  to  ascend  the  high  and 
very  steep  ridge  on  our  left.  About  half  an  hour  west,  we  could 
see  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  called  'Amh&z. 
The  ascent  was  long  and  wearisome,  but  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult. It  took  us  fifty  minutes,  till  9.40,  to  reach  the  top.  Here 
we  were  nearly  as  high  as  on  the  ridge  of  yesterday  between  Ard 
'Akluk  and  'Akurah  ;  snow  was  lying  around  us ;  and  Jebel 
Sunnin  was  now  towering  in  majesty  directly  overagainst  us,  and 
apparently  quite  near. 

Immediately  before  and  below  us  was  a  long,  deep,  and 
tolerably  even  valley,  called  Wady  Shebruh,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  running  up  still  some  distance 
on  our  left.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  into  it  along  a 
steep  ravine,  and  reached  the  bottom  at  10  o'clock.  The  water- 
bed  was  now  dry.  We  followed  it  down,  southwest,  for  half  an 
hour ;  when  it  opened  into  the  irregular  and  uneven  basin  of  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  here  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west  and  goes  to  form 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river.    The  basin  is  intersected  by 

1  For  those  two  villages  see  also  Soetzon,  Rcisen  I.  pp.  213,  244. 
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two  other  streams  from  the  two  large  fountains  Neba'  el-'Asal 
and  Neba*  el-Leben,  with  high  plateaus  or  terraces  along  the 
sides  of  each.  At  10.35  the  village  of  Meiruba  was  about  two 
miles  west  of  us,  on  the  high  terrace  north  of  the  stream.  We 
here  turned  southeast,  along  the  same  plateau,  into  an  angle  or 
nook  of  the  mountain  ;  and  came  at  11  o'clock  to  Neba'  el-'Asal 
(Honey  fountain),  one  of  the  main  sources  of  this  branch  of  the 
Kclb. 

This  is  a  considerable  fountain  of  very  cold  water,  bursting 
forth  under  the  very  base  of  the  high  ridge,  which  here  runs  off 
southwest.  The  stream  foams  and  rushes  along  its  channel  with 
a  very  rapid  descent.  The  other  great  fountain,  Neba*  el-Leben 
(Milk  fountain),  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge,  about 
forty  minutes  further  southwest ;  there  being  between  them  a 
low  spur  or  plateau  running  out  from  the  mountain.  The 
streams  from  the  two  fountains  unite  below  ;  that  from  Neba* 
el-Leben  forming  just  above  the  junction  a  high  and  noble  cas- 
cade, leaping  over  an  elevated  ledge  of  rock.  The  united  stream 
then  runs  into  the  continuation  of  Wady  Shebruh,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Meiruba  ;  and  thus  is  formed  the  Nam*  es-Saiib,  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  We  crossed  this  branch 
further  on. 

The  scenery  of  this  basin  is  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate  ;  with 
little  of  cultivation,  and  at  this  season  no  verdure.  There  are 
here  few  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in 
such  profusion  at  Afka  and  the  cedars.  The  mountain  ridges 
which  immediately  surround  the  basin,  are  less  elevated  and 
comparatively  tame. 

Leaving  Neba'  el-'Asal  at  11.10,  we  went  on  about  west ; 
and  ascending  to  the  intervening  plateau,  came  at  11.40  to  the 
chasm  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  el-Leben.  This  chasm  is 
spanned  by  the  famous  natural  bridge ;  which,  if  found  elsewhere, 
and  by  itself,  would  excite  astonishment  as  one  of  nature's 
wonders  ;  but  here,  amid  the  vastness  of  the  surrounding  mag- 
.  nificence,  it  makes  comparatively  but  a  feeble  impression.  The 
traveller,  if  not  upon  the  watch,  might  easily  pass  along  the 
road  and  cross  the  bridge,  without  becoming  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  called  Jisr  el-Hajr  (Stone  bridge),  or  sometimes  Jisr 
el-Bughaleh.  A  road  from  Zahleh  crosses  it,  leading  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  road  which  we  followed  from  the 
bridge  to  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  was  very  direct  and  much 
travelled. 

The  fountain  Neba'  el-Leben  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  higher 
up,  under  the  very  base  of  the  ridge  in  the  southeast.  Like  the 
other  fountain,  it  bursts  forth  at  once  from  under  the  naked  rock, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  trees  or  verdure.    A  large  and 
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foaming  stream  comes  rushing  down  from  it ;  the  channel  of 
which  is  crossed  in  several  places  by  ridges  and  ledges  of  rock, 
through  which  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  in  a  chasm  of  fan- 
tastic  features.  Just  above  the  bridge,  one  such  ledge  is  cut 
through  by  a  very  narrow  chasm  with  perpendicular  walls. 
Then  follows  a  ledge  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  the  lower  or 
northwest  part  of  which  is  cut  away  by  the  stream,  as  if  regu- 
larly chiseled  into  almost  architectural  forms,  of  columns,  pilas- 
ters, buttresses,  battlements,  and  the  like.  Over  the  upper  or 
southwestern  part,  the  natural  bridge  remains,  spanning  the  gulf 
below.  Looking  at  it  from  the  south,  the  bridge  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lofty  and  tolerably  regular  circular  arch,  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  span,  as  we  judged  ; 
and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  The 
breadth  of  the  bridge  (or  roadway)  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
about  one  hundred  feet ;  in  some  places  it  is  broader.  The 
thickness  of  the  rock  above  the  arch  is  about  thirty  feet.  On 
the  north  side  the  chasm  is  narrower,  being  about  seventy-five 
feet.  The  arch  does  not  extend  through  under  the  whole 
bridge ;  but  on  the  north  the  roof  is  angular  in  the  middle. 
Then  follow,  below  the  bridge,  the  architectural  forms  along  the 
chasm,  not  unlike  a  street  of  mighty  ruins.1  The  elevation  of  the 
bridge  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Wildenbruch  at  4926  Paris 
feet ;  which  is  higher  than  Ehden.* 

At  this  season  a  large  stream  was  foaming  and  dashing 
impetuously  under  the  bridge.  Yet  a  canal  of  good  size  is 
carried  off  from  the  fountain  westwards  for  miles,  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  had  been 
here  in  September,  1846  ;  and  at  that  time  the  fountain  was 
small ;  the  water  being  all  taken  off  by  canals,  and  the  bed  of 
the  stream  beneath  the  bridge  quite  dry. 

We  had  now  completed  our  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  and  would  gladly  have  contin- 
ued our  journey  to  the  main  source  of  the  southern  branch,  high 
up  under  the  southwestern  parts  of  Jebel  Sunnin,  above  Biskinta. 
But  we  found,  that  we  could  not  well  accomplish  this  object  and 
reach  Beirut  the  next  day.  We  therefore  set  our  faces  at  once 
towards  the  latter  city. 

Leaving  the  natural  bridge  at  12.15,  on  a  course  W.  S.  W. 
we  almost  immediately  crossed  the  low  ridge,  which  separates 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib  from  a  smaller  and  shallow 

1  The  numbers  given  in  the  text  are  not  p.  8  :  Span  of  the  arch,  163  feet.  Eleva- 

measnrements ;  but  estimates  made  on  the  tion  above  the  stream,  70  to  80  feet, 

spot,  and  in  which  both  Mr  Robson  and  Width  on  top  (roadway)  120  to  1C0  feet, 

myself  agreed. — The  following  are  Mr  Thickness  above  the  arch,  30. 
Thomson'*  earlier  m'asurtmmtn,  as  pub-       *  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  L  c. 
liabed  by  him  in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848 
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valley  running  southwest  to  the  southern  branch  of  Nahr  el- 
Kelb,  or  Dog  river.  A  large  canal  from  Neba'  el-Leben  is 
carried  across  this  water-shed  far  to  the  W.  S.  W.  along  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  gentle  declivity  and  near  its  top.  Our 
road  continued  for  miles  along  the  course  of  this  canal,  some- 
times on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  After  descending 
gradually  for  some  time,  we  struck  across  the  fields  on  our  right, 
by  a  short  cut,  to  reach  the  ruins  of  Fukra.  We  came  first,  at 
12.40,  to  the  northernmost,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  square 
tower  standing  on  the  very  water-shed,  and  looking  down,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  deep  gulf  of  the  Salib  ;  and  on  the  other,  into 
the  open  valley  in  which  we  now  were.  It  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  "  the  castle."  1  The  top  is  gone,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sides  fallen  down.  It  was  built  with  great  solidity  ;  some  of  the 
stones  are  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east, 
and  leads  to  narrow  passages  within.  There  is  a  narrow  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  an  upper  story  ;  and  also  to  a  small  square 
chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  covered  with  hewn  stones. 
There  is  nothing  vaulted  ;  and  the  staircase  also  is  ceiled  with 
large  stones.    The  whole  is  without  mortar. 

On  the  stone  over  the  doorway  is  the  fragment  of  a  Greek 
inscription,  containing  the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius. On  one  of  the  large  stones  in  front,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, is  another  inscription  in  large  Greek  letters,  coarsely  cut ; 
but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it.* 

The  construction  of  this  tower  seems  to  exhibit  no  reference 
to  military  purposes  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Sectzen 
in  regarding  it  as  a  sepulchral  monument.  Near  by  it  is  a  well, 
walled  up  with  hewn  stones. 

Just  east  of  the  tower  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  apparently  those 
of  a  small  temple.  Some  of  the  stones  are  carved,  as  if  once 
belonging  to  cornices,  or  pedestals,  or  the  capitals  of  pilasters. 
A  few  rods  south  of  these  remains,  are  several  large  sculptured 
stones,  lying  by  themselves. 

The  principal  remains  are  those  of  a  large  temple,  five 
minutes  south  of  the  tower.  Just  west  of  the  tower,  near  the 
top  of  the  water-shed,  begins  a  singular  tract  of  the  usual  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  runs  down  S.  S.  E.  beyond  the  road  we  had 
left.  This  tract  is  some  ten  or  twelve  rods  wide.  The  singu- 
larity is,  that  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  been  worn 

'  Seetzen  hoard  for  it  the  name  el-Kub-  Claudius ;  though  Gesenius  understands 

beh  ;  Rcisen  L  p.  248  sq.  Tiberius ;  see  Corpus  Inscr.  (J rase.  Vol. 

a  These  fensriptions  were  copied  by  III.  Par.  26,  pp.  240,  241,  Nos.  4525, 

Seetwm,  Reiseu  I.  pp.  248,  249 ;  by  0.  v.  4526.    Gesen.  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  I.  p. 

Ki<-hti'r,  pp.  558,  554 ;  and  the  last  by  Mr  525. — Nothing  further  has  been  made  out 

Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  p.  3.    The  in  either  inscription, 
emperor  referred  to  is  supposed  to  be 
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away  by  time  and  weather,  so  as  to  present  various  forms  of 
columns,  needles,  blocks,  and  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  clefts, 
chasms,  passages,  little  chambers,  and  recesses  ;  the  whole  rising 
up  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  rugged.  It  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of 
Adersbach  m  eastern  Bohemia ;  though  in  miniature.  The 
stream  of  water  from  Neba'  el-Leben  strikes  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  tract  ;  and  finds  its  way  through  some  cleft,  so  as  still  to 
flow  on  westwards  beyond  it.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  rocks  were 
cut  away  for  a  space  large  enough  for  the  temple  and  a  portion 
of  its  court.  The  walls  of  rock  thus  formed,  served  towards  the 
front  as  sides  of  the  court ;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  court, 
further  east,  was  built  out  with  walls  of  a  yellowish  coloured 
limestone,  with  an  entrance  in  front  by  a  portico  of  many  col- 
umns, all  from  the  same  kind  of  stone.  Indeed,  the  whole  front 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  highly  ornamented.  The  body  of 
the  temple  stood  further  back,  among  the  rocks  ;  and  on  a  terrace  ■ 
higher  than  the  court.  It  was  built  of  the  same  yellowish  lime- 
stone.1 The  stones  are  large,  and  were  laid  up  without  cement. 
The  noble  portico  on  the  eastern  front  was  composed  of  either 
four  or  six  large  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  From  long 
exposure  these  columns  now  appear  blue  on  the  outside.  Tho 
temple  we  judged  to  have  been  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  fifty  feet  broad.  But  so  entire  is  the  prostration  and 
confusion,  that  accuracy  is  out  of  the  question.* 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  temple,  in  the  open  field,  is  a  small 
and  singular  enclosure  of  very  large  hewn  stones ;  as  to  which  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  had  once  been 
a  tomb.  It  is  only  fourteen  feet  square  on  the  outside,  without 
a  roof,  and  having  an  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  stones 
of  the  walls  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  One  stone  is 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
Another  one  is  not  so  long  ;  but  is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
There  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind. 

There  are  two  other  enclosures  of  walls,  or  rather  of  founda- 
tions ;  of  which  we  could  make  nothing  definitely.  One  of  them 
is  half  way  between  the  tower  and  the  temple.  The  other  is 
south  of  the  temple,  and  beyond  the  road  ;  indeed,  wo  saw  it 
only  after  we  had  returned  to  the  road.    South  of  the  temple, 

1  Seetzen  speaks  of  this  stone  as  "  cino  '  M.  Guys  gives  the  following  dimen- 

Art  umbrabrauner  (Kulkfelsen),  welcho  sions  of  the  temple  in  Paris  feet :  Length 

woit  wcniger  feat,  aber  leichter  zu  bear-  95;  Breadth  43;  Stones  8  by  2^;  Tha 

beiten  ist;w  Reisen  I.  p.  248.    M.  Guys  court,  116  feet  long  by  92  wide.  See 

calls  it  "a  yellowish  saudstone  f  llittcr  llitterl.  c.  p.  519. 
Erdk.  XV1L  p.  520. 
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and  along  the  road,  are  also  the  indefinite  remains  of  a  former 
town  of  considerable  extent. 

Seetzen  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit  these  ruins  in  modem 
times  ;  and  many  others  have  since  passed  this  way.1 

Setting  off  from  the  ruins  at  2.30,  we  returned  at  once  to  the 
road,  which  was  near  by.  It  passes  on  through  a  gap  in  the 
tract  of  limestone  rocks  ;  the  same  formation  being  seen  also  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  We  followed  again  the  canal  from  Neba' 
el-Leben ;  which  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  right  hand  slope. 
In  two  places  we  came  upon  low  spots  in  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  both  the  canal  is  divided  ;  the  water  being  carried  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  on 
each  side.  The  Salib  was  now  flowing  along  its  deep  gulf  nearly 
parallel  to  our  course.  The  road  seemed  much  travelled  ;  the 
direction  varied  between  W.  S.  W.  and  W.  by  S.  all  the  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dog  river.  At  3.30  we  came  to  the  beginning 
of  the  very  extended  and  straggling  village  of  Mezra'ah,  which 
stretches  along  the  road  for  two  miles  or  more.  At  4  o'clock  a 
village  and  convent  were  on  our  left,  beyond  the  broad  valley,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  name.  The 
whole  valley  on  our  left  and  along  our  road  was  under  cultivation, 
with  many  orchards  of  mulberry  trees.  The  heights  of  Stinnin 
were  still  ever  in  view,  towering  majestically  ;  but  we  were  rap- 
idly leaving  them  behind  us. 

At  4.15  we  turned  short  to  the  right,  through  another  part 
of  the  village  of  Mezra'ah  ;  and  crossing  over  the  low  water- 
shed, soon  began  to  descend  into  the  very  steep,  wild,  and  deep 
gulf  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib.  This  descent  was  a  very  formidable 
one  ;  being  by  far  the  steepest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  longest, 
that  we  had  yet  encountered.  The  path,  bad  in  itself,  conducted 
us  down  by  short  zigzags  ;  and  it  needed  but  little,  at  every 
turn,  to  throw  us  headlong  down  the  declivity.  We  came, 
however,  safely  to  the  bottom  at  4.55  ;  and  looking  back  on  our 
road,  it  seemed  fit  only  for  goats  and  gazelles.  The  river  is  here 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  has  a  rapid  descent  and  a  very  rocky 
bottom,  over  which  it  rolls  loudly  murmuring  and  white  with, 
foam.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  ;  the  sides  steep  and  often 
precipitous,  very  high,  and  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  of  stunted 
oak.  The  margin  of  the  stream  is  fringed  with  poplars  and 
plane  trees.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  room  at  the  bottom  only 
for  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  but  where  the  bottom  is  a  little 
wider,  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  here  and  there  occupied 
by  a  house.  The  whole  chasm  reminded  me  much  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Litany  between  Burghuz  and  Belat ;  but  it  is  wilder  and 

1  Scctzon,  Reisen  L  p.  248  sq.  O.  v.  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  3.  Ritter  XVII. 
Richter,  pp.  101,  102.    W.  M.  Thomson    pp.  513-520. 
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deeper  ;  the  sides  here  heing  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high  ;  in  some  parts  certainly  not  less  than  the 
latter  number.    The  stream  also  is  larger.1 

We  stopped  for  five  minutes  at  the  bridge.  Here  are  narrow 
patches  of  tillage  on  terraces  ;  and  there  are  other  patches 
further  down,  with  mulberry  orchards  and  a  house  or  two.  The 
bridge  itself  is  narrow,  with  one  large  arch ;  and  is  overhung 
with  plane  trees.  There  is  a  pretty  view,  looking  up  under  it 
from  the  south  ;  the  stream  is  seen  through  the  foliage  dashing 
and  foaming  along  its  steep  descent  beneath  the  bridge.  The 
course  of  the  gulf  is  here  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 

We  left  the  bridge  at  5  o'clock.  The  ascent  on  the  other 
side  is  much  less  difficult.  The  path  ascends  obliquely  and  very 
gradually  along  the  steep  side  ;  so  that  without  any  great  ap- 
parent rise  of  its  own,  it  comes  to  be  high  over  the  valley  below. 
Near  the  top,  however,  there  is  quite  a  steep  ascent  for  some 
distance.  We  reached  the  top  at  5.30  ;  having  enjoyed  the 
rather  unusual  phenomenon  of  seeing  the  sun  appear  to  rise  in 
the  west.  Below,  in  the  valley,  it  had  long  been  sunset ;  but 
as  we  approached  the  summit,  the  sun  began  again  to  be  seen 
in  the  west,  and  continued  to  rise  apparently,  till  it  became  an 
hour  high  or  more. 

At  5.45  the  village  of  Kulci'at  was  just  on  our  left.  Our 
road  now  continued  about  W.  by  S.  over  a  broad  elevated  tract 
of  uneven  table  land,  very  rocky  and  stony,  and  fully  planted 
with  mulberry  trees.  Indeed,  we  hardly  met  with  any  cultivation 
other  than  mulberry  orchards,  until  we  came  quite  near  the 
coast.  At  6  o'clock,  through  an  opening  in  the  lower  mountains, 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  south  of  Beirut.  Twenty-five 
minutes  later  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Reifun.  At  6.40 
we  wound  around  the  great  convent  of  'Ajeltun,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  another  singular  region  of  projecting  limestone  rocks. 
They  rise  up  at  irregular  intervals  in  fantastic  forms,  sometimes 
with  architectural  regularity,  resembling  columns,  blocks,  houses, 
towers  both  square  and  round,  castles,  fortresses,  and  the  like  ; 
some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  road  passes  through 
the  midst  of  them,  in  some  places  by  very  narrow  clefts. 

We  were  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  spot  to  encamp  for  the 
night ;  but  the  region  was  so  rocky,  and  the  soil  everywhere  so 
stony,  and  given  up  to  mulberry  orchards,  which  were  all  fresh 
ploughed,  that  we  sought  long  in  vain.  At  7.05  we  came  to  the 
western  part  of  the  very  extensive  and  scattered  village  of  'Ajel- 
tun ;  here  were  two  open  public  places,  where  the  turf  had  once 
been  green.  On  one  of  these  we  encamped  for  the  last  time, 
thoroughly  wearied  out  after  a  long  day's  journey. 

•  See  ubovo,  pp.  386,  S87. 
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Saturday,  June  \§th. — We  were  now  in  the  rich  district  of 
Kesrawan,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronites.  It  lies  mostly  on  the 
broad  plateau  of  the  mountain,  here  extending  from  the  foot  of 
Sunnin  to  near  the  coast,  and  everywhere  deeply  gashed  by  the 
chasms  of  the  Dog  river  and  its  deep  branch  valleys.  That  river  is 
the  southern  boundary  of  Kesraw&n.  The  southern  branch  has 
its  source  in  a  large  fountain,  Neba'  Sunnin,  some  distance  above 
Biskinta,  and  under  the  southwestern  flank  of  Jebel  Sflnnin.  It 
flows  down  westwards  ;  and  is  joined  by  the  northern  branch, 
the  Salib,  below  Shuweir.  After  their  junction  the  deep  chasm 
cuts  down  through  the  plateau,  first  west,  and  at  last  northwest, 
to  the  sea.  Below  the  junction,  and  about  two  hours  from  the 
sea,  are  situated  the  famous  caves  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  being  a 
succession  of  caverns  and  tunnels  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
stream,  and  through  which  its  waters  now  flow.1 

The  direction  of  Shuweir  was  pointed  out  to  us ;  it  lies 
south  of  the  Kelb,  in  the  basin  of  a  valley  running  to  that  river, 
but  was  hidden  from  our  sight  by  a  ridge.*  Somewhat  further 
west  Bukfeiya  was  visible,  bearing  south,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, as  we  judged. 

The  surface  of  Kesrawan  is  exceedingly  rocky  and  rugged  ; 
and  we  could  trace  the  outline  and  course  of  the  deeper  chasms. 
The  view  from  our  tent  was  varied  and  fine,  extending  over 
valleys  and  ridges  in  full  cultivation.  Every  spot  where  earth 
can  be  found  or  Bcraped  together,  is  carefully  tilled.  The  plan- 
tations of  mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous.  We  could  now 
see  many  pines  around  and  before  us  ;  though  we  did  not  our- 
selves come  upon  sandstone  until  an  hour  further  on.  The 
villages  are  numerous ;  indeed  the  region  towards  the  coast  s warms 
with  them.  The  houses  are  widely  scattered  ;  each  house  usually 
standing  by  itself  in  its  own  garden.  This  gives  them  a  pleasantei* 
aspect ;  adds  to  their  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness  ;  and 
testifies  that  here  these  Maronites  dwell  in  security  and  quiet, 
far  from  hostile  Druzes  and  marauding  Arabs.  The  open  place 
in  'Ajeltun,  on  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  was  not  unlike  the 
square  of  a  rural  village  in  New  England  ;  except  that  the  dwel- 
lings were  not  painted,  and  the  church,  the  schoolhouse,  the  country 
tavern,  and  perhaps  the  blacksmith's  shop,  were  wanting. 

This  was  to  be  my  last  day  of  travel  in  Palestine.  We 
started  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  after  five  minutes  had  a  splendid  view 

1  For  a  description  of  these  caves,  see  Sectren  Lap.  251  tq.    0.  v.  Richter  p. 

W.  M.  Thomson  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  98.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  765  sq.  Here  Volney 

1841,  p.  31.    Ritter  XVII.  p.  620  sq.  resided  for  several  months,  and  has  de- 

*  For  the  village  Shuweir,  see  Scetzen,  scribed  the  printing  establishment ;  Voyage 

Reisen  I.  p.  255.    For  the  neighbouring  II.  pp.  174-184,  comp.  I.  p.  viii.  See  also 

Grock  Catholic  convent,  Mar  Yohanna  Schnurrer  Biblioth.  Arab.  p.  379  sq. 
Shuweir,    with    it«   printing-press,  see 
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of  the  sea,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula  and  city  of  Beirut.  Our 
course  was  W.  by  S.  and  very  direct,  quite  to  the  bridge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb ;  the  road  gradually  but  continually 
descending  by  a  very  stony  and  much  travelled  path.  At  8.10 
was  the  village  of  Belluneh  ;  where  we  began  to  get  nearer  views 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  villages  below  us.  The  great  chasm  of 
the  river  was  seen  on  the  left.  In  a  shallow  Wady  or  rather 
plain  on  our  right,  running  to  the  sea,  was  'Ain  Turah,  com- 
monly pronounced  'Anturah,  hardly  more  than  half  an  hour 
distant,  bearing  N.  20°  W.1  On  a  low  hill  beyond  it,  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  was  the  great  convent  Mar  Elias  er-Ras,  bearing 
W.  N.  W.  In  a  plain  running  down  north  of  this  convent,  and 
northwest  of  'Ain  Turah,  was  Zuk  Masbah ;  and  in  the  next 
valley  beyond  was  Zuk  Mek&yil,  the  chief  village  of  Kesraw&n, 
bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  Before  us,  on  the  high  point  of  a  ridge 
projecting  westwards  along  the  north  side  of  the  Kelb,  was  the 
large  convent  of  Deir  Tanneis,  bearing  west.* 

The  road  on  coming  to  this  ridge  divides.  The  great  and 
more  travelled  path  descends  on  the  north  side  into  the  plain  to 
'Ain  Turah  ;  and  thence  passes  down  to  the  shore  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  so  to  Beirut.  A  more  direct,  but  less 
travelled  path  keeps  along  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  ridge,  and 
descends  to  the  river  above  the  bridge.  We  followed  the  latter. 
At  8.50  the  convent  Deir  Tanneis  was  on  our  right,  looking 
much  like  a  fortress.  We  now  began  to  descend,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  chasm  of  the  river  ;  but  on  turning  around  an  angle  on 
the  right,  the  hill  sunk  down  at  once  into  a  fine  plain  ;  which 
however  is  still  high  above  the  river.  At  9  o'clock  we  were  in 
the  plain  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  the  large  village  Zuk  cl-Khurab 
was  close  on  our  right.  We  kept  on  over  the  plain  ;  and  came 
suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  descent  was  sharp,  very  steep  and  zig- 
zag, and  as  romantic  and  wild,  perhaps,  as  any  we  had  encoun- . 
tered.  We  reached  the  bottom  at  9.35  ;  followed  down  the  now 
fordable  stream  to  the  modern  bridge,  which  we  crossed  at  9.40  ; 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  at  9.45.  Here  we  stopped  to 
examine  again  the  ancient  sculptures  on  the  rocks.  The  bridge, 
and  the  pass  itself,  as  well  as  the  road  between  them  and  Beirut, 
have  been  already  sufficiently  described,  in  connection  with  my 
excursion  to  the  spot  in  March.3  Between  the  bridge  and  the 
pass,  there  is  a  small  Khan. 

1  For  the  village  and  convent  of  'Antu-  Mekayil  lies  the  village  Zuk  Musboh,  with 

rah,  soe  Burckhardt  pp.  183,  187.    Rittcr  Deir  Mar  Elias.    South  of  Deir  Luweiz 

XVII.  p.  757  sq.  half  an  honr  is  the  village  Zuk  cl-Khur.ib ; 

*  Burckhardt  soys :  "  One  hour  from  half  an  hour  cast  of  the  hitter,  Deir  Tan- 

' Anturah  is  Deir  Luweiz  [on  the  way  to  neis."    Trnv.  p.  189. 
Beirut].    Between  it  and  the  village  Zuk       *  See  above,  pp.  12,  13. 
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The  rocky  ridge  which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  chasm  of 
the  river,  projects  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  The 
present  pass,  around  and  over  this  point,  was  cut  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century.  The  road  is  some  six  feet  in  breadth,  irregularly 
paved  with  large  uneven  stones  ;  on  the  northern  side  quite  steep  ; 
and  at  the  top  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  A  more 
ancient  road  crossed  the  point  at  a  higher  elevation.  This  is 
still  quite  distinct  on  the  northern  side ;  and  along  it  are  the 
best  preserved  sculptures.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  pass, 
this  earlier  road  cannot  now  be  traced  ;  in  consequence,  very 
probably,  of  the  tumbling  down  of  rocks  from  above  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries,  or  as  the  effect  of  earthquakes.  This  ancient 
path  can  now  be  climbed  only  on  foot. 

In  going  from  the  bridgo  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  there  is, 
first,  in  a  field  near  the  bridge,  on  the  face  of  a  low  rock,  a  long 
Arabic  inscription.  The  storms  and  casualties  of  three  centuries 
have  done  their  work  so  effectually,  that  at  present  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  is  defaced  ;  and  the  characters  of  the 
remainder  are  so  interwoven  and  complicated,  that  the  best 
Arabic  scholars  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of 
the  whole.  Enough  remains  to  show,  that  it  refers  to  a  Sultan 
Selim,  probably  the  first  of  that  name,  about  A.  D.  1517,  appar- 
ently as  the  restorer  of  the  bridge.1 

Further  on,  at  the  left,  upon  the  face  of  a  rock  by  the  path, 
is  the  Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  the  cutting  through 
of  the  present  road.  It  is  still  quite  distinct ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  word  or  line  purposely  erased  after  per.  I  have 
merely  separated  the  words,  which  in  the  original  run  together ; 
and  have  added  dots  to  mark  parts  of  words. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIVS 
ANTONINVS  PTVS  FELIX  AVGVSTVS 
PART.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GERM.  MAXIM VS 
PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS 
MONTIBVS  INMINENTIBVS 
LICO  FLVMINI  CAESIS  VIAM  DELATAVIT 
PER 

ANTONINIANAM  SVAM' 

1  For  a  copy  of  the  remains  of  this  in-  Parthicu*,  Brittanxcut,  and  Qermanictu, 

scription  by  Mr  Wilrfcnhruch,  eeo  Mo-  belong  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 

nnthsbericht  d.  Qes.  fur  Erdk.  in  Berlin,  Antoninus,  who  died  A.  D.  180.    The  lat- 

N.  Kolg.  I.  p.  89,  and  Taf.  IV.  ter  title  was  given  him  after  the  death  of 

7  This  inscription  (as  also  tbc  following  Verus,  on  occasion  of  the  war  with  the 

one)  has  been  copied  by  Maundrcll,  See-  MarcomannL,  which  ended  in  A  D.  176. 

tzen,  Hurckbardt,  Wilson,  and  others.  The  We  have  therefore  a  close  approximation  to 

copy  in  the  text  is  that  of  Burckbnrdt.  the  date  of  the  inscription  and  of  the  road  ; 

The  form  dctatavit  for  dilatavit  belongs  Bom**  ten  years  later  than  the  inscriptions 

probably  to  the  stonecutter.— The  epithets  at  Abila.    Comp.  Rittcr  XVII.  p.  680. 
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From  this  inscription  it  appears,  if  all  other  evidence  were 
wanting,  that  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  the  river  Lycos  of  the  an- 
cients ;  the  wolf  having  given  place  to  the  dog. 

A  little  further  towards  the  sea  is  another  brief  Latin  in- 
scription, less  legible.  The  following  is  Seetzcn's  copy  partially 
corrected  : 

INVICTE  IMP. 

ANTONINE  PIE  FELIX  AVG. 
MVLTIS  ANNIS  IMPERA 

In  proceeding  now  to  speak  of  the  tablets  sculptured  on  the 
rocks,  I  can  of  course  only  give  the  impressions  made  upon  my 
own  mind  after  two  rather  cursory  examinations.  My  studies 
have  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  field  either  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Assyrian  archaeology  ;  nor  was  I  at  the  time  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  recent  literary  history  of  these  tablets,  to  have 
my  attention  drawn  to  all  the  particulars,  which  still  need  inves- 
tigation. But  as  both  Lepsius  and  Layard,  leading  discoverers 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  had  already  visited  the  spot  and  examined 
the  sculptures  for  themselves,  we  may  well  for  the  present  rest 
in  their  general  conclusions  ;  until  the  progress  of  discovery  shall 
throw  more  light  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile  and  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  the  Tigris. 

There  are  nine  tablets  in  all  ;  of  which  three  have  been 
regarded  as  Egyptian  and  six  as  Assyrian.1  They  occur  at 
different  intervals  upon  the  rocks,  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
most  ancient  road.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
tablets;  but  they  are  all  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain 
figures  as  large  as  life.  Some  of  the  tablets  are  surrounded  by  a 
moulding,  more  or  less  ornamented.  Five  of  them  are  square  at 
the  top  ;  of  which  at  least  the  three  regarded  as  Egyptian  are 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice.  The  remaining  four 
tablets  are  rounded  at  the  top  ;  and  all  contain  Assyrian  figures. 
In  two  instances  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  tablet  stand  side  by 
side,  with  hardly  an  interval  between  them. 

Commencing  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  pass,  the  first  three 
tablets  are  on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  present  road,  below  tho 
point  where  the  earlier  road  separated  from  it.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  all  the  tablets. 

No.  1.  Egyptian. — Square  at  top  ;  no  figure  ;  apparently  no 
sculpture. 

No.  2.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure  with 
right  hand  elevated  ;  very  much  worn  away  and  indistinct. — 
This  tablet  is  a  short  distance  from  No.  1. 

1  Layard  says  tcvcn  Assyrian  ;  which  is  specifies  three  Egyptian  tablets  ;  Discov. 
probably  a  slip  of  the  pen;  as  ho  also    in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  211.  n. 
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No.  3.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top ;  Assyrian  figure,  indis- 
tinct.   A  short  space  from  No.  2. 

No.  4.  Assyrian. — Rounded  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure,  not 
very  distinct.  This  tablet  is  on  the  ancient  path,  some  distance 
from  No.  3. 

No.  5.  Assyrian,  higher  up  the  ancient  road. — Rounded  at 
top  ;  Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  perhaps  something  in 
the  hand. 

No.  6.  Egyptian,  adjacent  to  No.  5. — Square  at  top  ;  no 
figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  7.  Assyrian,  higher  up  and  alone. — Rounded  at  top  ; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  the  most  distinct  of  all. 

No.  8.  Egyptian,  near  the  top  of  the  pass. — Square  at  top  ; 
no  figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  9.  Assyrian,  adjacent  to  No.  8. — Rounded  at  top  ; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm.  The  whole  figure  and  tablet 
covered  with  a  cuneiform  inscription.1 

In  all  the  Assyrian  figures,  so  far  as  they  are  distinguish- 
ahle,  the  left  arm  lies  horizou tally  across  the  body,  while 
the  right  arm  is  uplifted.  Each  hand  may  have  held  some- 
thing ;  but  this  cannot  now  be  well  made  out.  The  position, 
costume,  cap,  and  beard,  so  far  as  they  can  still  be  traced,  have 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  royal  sculptures  disentombed  at 
Nineveh.* 

In  the  corners  of  the  three  Egyptian  tablets,  there  are  holes, 
as  for  metal  cramps ;  as  if  a  metal  plate  or  marble  tablet, 
perhaps  with  sculptures  or  an  inscription,  had  been  fastened 
within  the  border,  covering  the  interior  surface.  In  that  case, 
the  rock  surface  of  these  three  tablets  was  never  sculptured.  I 
must  here  express  my  assent  to  the  negative  testimony  of  Mr  v. 
Wildenbruch,  in  which  Dr  Eli  Smith  and  consul  Schultz  con- 
curred, that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  on  these  three  tablets 
no  hieroglyphics  ;  although  he  thought  the  sunken  human  fig- 
ures could  be  recognised.3  I  must  confess,  that  for  myself,  on 
neither  of  my  visits,  although  both  were  made  at  midday  and 
under  a  brilliant  sun,  could  I  distinguish  either  hieroglyphics  or 
other  figures.4  It  may  be  possible,  however,  that  with  the  sun  in 
another  direction,  with  a  different  condition  of  light  and  shade, 
and  less  of  glare,  such  outlines  can  be  traced.    But  then,  how 

1  In  one  of  the  plates  illustrating  his  *  In  Monathsb.  &  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  in  Ber- 

work,  M.  De  Saulcy  has  given  rather  im-  lin,  Neuo  F.  Bd.  I.  p.  87. 

perfect  representations  of  all  the  nine  *  M.  De  Saulcy  affirms  the  same  stfll 

tnblets.  more  strongly,  in  his  work ;   and  cites 

*  See  in  LayanTs  volumes,  especially  also  the  like  testimony  of  M.  Oppcrt; 

the  king,  Nineveh  II.  p.  7  [13J;   also  Narrative,  II.  pp.  655,656.    Bnt  he  has 

Sennecharib,  Nin.  and  Babylon  p.  150.  since  taken  it  all  back ;  see  L'Atlienseum 

Corap.  also  the  first  note  in  hisNinoveh,  p.  Fruucais,  Sept.  1854,  No.  38,  p.  902. 
400.  [304.] 
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are  the  cramps  at  the  comers  to  be  accounted  for  ?  1  At  any  rate, 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  fancy  has  had  much  to  do  in  making 
out  the  reputed  copies  of  these  Egyptian  tablets. 

Lepsius  has  treated  of  the  Egyptian  tablets  ;  once  from  the 
reports  of  others,*  and  again  after  a  personal  examination  on  his 
return  from  Egypt  in  November,  1845. 3  According  to  him, 
they  all  three  bear  the  cartouche  of  Rameses  II,  the  Sesostris  of 
Herodotus.  They  are  dedicated,  the  middle  one  (No.  5)  to  Ma, 
Helios,  the  highest  Egyptian  god  ;  the  southernmost  (No.  8)  to 
the  Theban  A mmon  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  the  northernmost 
(No.  1)  to  the  Memphitic  Phtha  of  Lower  Egypt.  Lepsius 
supposes  the  three  tablets  refer  to  different  expeditions. — We 
learn  from  Herodotus,4  that  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  left  behind  him  stelce  and 
figures,5  as  monuments  of  his  exploits.  These  had  mostly 
already  disappeared  in  the  days  of  the  father  of  history ;  yet  he 
had  himself  seen  some  of  them  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  with  in- 
scriptions.' 

In  like  manner,  Layard  at  first  spoke  of  the  Assyrian  tablets 
on  the  report  of  others  ; 7  but  afterwards,  in  1851,  examined 
them  for  himself  on  his  way  to  Europe  the  second  time.8  He 
regards  them  as  the  work  of  Sennecharib,  the  king  represented 
in  the  rock  sculptures  at  Bavian  and  the  founder  of  the  palace 
at  Konyunjik ;  but  the  inscription  is  so  much  injured,  as 
hitherto  to  have  defied  transcription.9  Layard  appears  to  regard 
all  the  Assyrian  sculptures  as  referring  to  Sennecharib.  It 
seems,  however,  hardly  probable,  that  one  monarch  should  cause 
six  similar  tablets  to  be  executed  on  one  spot,  and  during  one 
expedition.  And  as  not  less  than  five  Assyrian  sovereigns 
invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  through  them  into  Egypt, 
some  of  them  more  than  once,  why  may  not  the  tablets  belong 
to  different  sovereigns,  or  at  least  to  different  expeditions  ?  If 
the  highest  tablet  with  the  inscription  (No.  9)  refer  to  Senne- 
charib, why  may  not  the  rest  belong  to  his  predecessors  ?  The 
features  and  figures  are  too  indistinct  to  permit  us  to  say  defi- 

1  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  cramps  '  Gr.  iy  &  rp  Tlakaurrlvy  2vp/p,  c 

served  for  hanging  doors,  in  order  to  pro-  106.    Comp.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  533.  It 

tect  the  tablets.    But  nothing  of  the  kind  does  not  appear  that  Herodotus  had  ever 

is  elsewhere  found ;  and  besides,  in  that  himself  visited  the  monuments  at  the  Dog 

case,  the  cramps  would  have  been  inserted  river. 

on  the  borders  of  the  tablets,  and  not  T  Nineveh,  II.  pp.  144,  182,  400.  n. 

within  them.  [115,  145,  304.  n.] 

*  Notice  sur  les  Basreliefs  Egyptians  et  8  Discov.  in  Niu.  and  Bab.  p.  210.  n. 

Persans  de  Beirut ;  par  R.  Lepsius.  Rome  9  Slight  specimens  of  this  inscription, 


1888.  which  is  in  the  Assyrian  type  of  cuneiform 

*  Briefe  aus  Aegypten,  etc  von  R.  Lep-  letters,  are  given  by  Wildeubruch  and  Dr 
sins,  p.  402.  Wilson ;  see  Monathsber.  1.  c.  p.  88,  and 

*  Hdot.  2.  102,  106.  Tuf.  IIL    Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p. 

*  Gr.  <rrij\ai,  riwou  412. 
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nitely,  that  they  all  represent  one  and  the  same  person.1  This 
earlier  pass  may  well  have  been  a  terror  to  armies  ;  and  to  sur- 
mount it  successfully,  was  an  exploit  not  unnaturally  deemed 
worthy  of  commemoration  by  every  passing  conqueror. 

The  epoch  of  Sesostris  covered  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ ; 8  and  was  three  centuries  earlier  than  the 
accession  of  David.  Sennecharib  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  in  703  B.  C.3  Between  the  tablets  of  the  former 
conqueror  and  those  of  the  latter,  therefore,  there  intervened  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  centuries.  And  looking  back  from  our 
day,  the  Assyrian  tablets  have  continued  to  commemorate  the 
progress  of  the  Assyrian  hosts  for  more  than  five  and  twenty 
centuries ;  while  those  of  Egypt,  if  proceeding  from  Sesostris, 
have  celebrated  his  prowess  for  thirtv-one  centuries.   Thev  reach 

A  v  » 

back  to  hoary  antiquity,  even  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel,  before  Jerusalem  was  known. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  three  Egyptian  tablets  are  square  at 
the  top ;  while  of  the  six  Assyrian,  four  are  rounded  and  two 
are  square.  The  square  form,  therefore,  would  at  first  view 
seem  to  be  the  Egyptian  type ;  and  the  round,  the  Assyrian. 
This  is  quite  striking  where  the  two  are  placed  side  by  side. 
The  suggestion  arose  in  our  minds  while  on  the  spot,  as  it  had 
done  to  others  before  us,*  whether  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  in 
their  "pride  of  power,"  may  not  have  purposely  defaced  the 
Egyptian  monuments  erected  six  centuries  before,  and  then 
boastfully  have  caused  their  own  to  be  sculptured  side  by  side 
with  them.5  The  thought  also  occurred  to  us,  whether  perhaps 
the  Assyrian  artist  may  not  have  sometimes  facilitated  his  work, 
by  executing  it  within  a  former  Egyptian  tablet.  This  might 
account  for  the  square  form  of  some  now  containing  Assyrian 
figures  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  No.  4  especially,  though  now 
rounded,  bears  traces  of  some  such  after-sculpture.  I  mention 
this  idea,  without  venturing  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it  ;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  worth  further  examination  upon  the  spot.6 

1  The  following  are  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  to  rest  very  much  upon  a  preposses- 

who  invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  sion  of  mind ;  see  Ritter  ibid, 

through  against  Egypt:  Pul,  2  K.  15,  19.  *  It  has  been  suggested,  that  another 

1  Cbr.  5,  26.  Ttglath-piltser,  2  K.  16,  7-  Egyptian  tablet  once  stood  by  the  side  of 

10.    1  Chr.  5,  26.    2  Chr.  28,  20,  21.  the  Assyrian  tablet  No.  7 ;  and  has  been 

Shalmanettr,  2  K.  17,  8-6.    18,  9-11.  destroyed  by  the  falling  away  of  the  rock. 

Sargon,  Is.  20,  1.    Sennecharib.  2  K  18,  We  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind.  Ritter 

18  sq.    2  Chr.  32,  1  sq.    Is.  86,  1  sq.  ib.  p.  544. 

*  His  accession  is  placed  by  Wilkinson  *  M.  de  Saulcy  regards  the  two  square 

in  1355  B.  C.    Wilkinson's  Mod.  Kgypt  tablets  adjacent  to  Assyrian  ones,  as  strictly 

and  Thebes,  II  p.  428.  belonging  to  the  latter,  and  connected 

1  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  with  them  ;  as  intended,  indeed,  merely  for 

614,  620.  Assyrian  inscriptions.    But  in  one  of  these 

4  So  Levigne  and  Sir  W.  Gell ;  see  cases  the  inscription  is  still  extant  upon 

Hitter  XVIL  p.   536.    The  reasons  as-  the  Assyrian  figure  and  tablet    Nor  doe* 

signed  by  M.  Guys  against  this  suggestion,  this  explanation  apply  at  all  to  No,  1, 

appear  to  me  to  be  of  little  weight ;  and  which  stands  alone. 
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These  rock  sculptures  were  first  brought  to  notice  in  modem 
times  by  that  acute  observer,  Maundrell,  in  A.  D.  1697.  He 
and  his  party  were  driven  away  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  ;  yet  he  for  the  first  time  took  note  of  the  more  ancient 
path  and  the  tablets  above  it ;  and  evidently  climbed  to  the 
highest  sculptures.  As  he  had  just  visited  and  examined  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  along  the  coast  south  of  Tor- 
tosa  ;  and  as  Lebanon  is  frill  of  sarcophagi ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  these  figures  seemed  to  Maundrell  to  be  "  perhaps  the 
representation  of  some  persons  buried  hereabouts,  whose  sepul- 
chres might  probably  also  be  discovered  by  the  diligent  obser- 
ver." 1  Maundrell  could  not  know,  that  the  sepulchres  of  those 
'  persons '  were  then  buried  along  with  mighty  Nineveh  ;  and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  another  century  and  a  half,  they  with 
Nineveh  itself  would  be  disinterred. 

Pococke  passed  this  way,  but  hardly  took  notice  of  the 
sculptures.  To  him  they  were  nothing  more  than  "  some  small 
figures  of  men  in  relief,  cut  indifferent  compartments,  but  very 
much  defaced  by  time."  *  Niebuhr  went  from  Sidon  to  Tripoly 
by  water.  No  other  traveller  of  note  seems  to  have  taken  this 
route,  until  Seetzen  ;  at  least  no  one  has  described  the  tablets.' 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  M.  Guys,  son  of  the 
French  consul  at  Beirut,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  took  copies 
of  the  sculptures.*  These  in  September,  1805,  he  exhibited  to 
Seetzen  among  others  ;  who  briefly  mentions  the  sculptures  in 
his  letters  to  Europe,  and  in  his  journal.5  Burckhardt  passed 
this  way,  and  copied  the  Latin  inscriptions  ;  but  says  not  a  word 
of  the  sculptures.6    A  cast  of  the  tablet  with  the  inscription, 

1  Maundrell  under  March  17th :  "  We  *  Volney  resided  for  several  months  in 

observed,  in  the  sides  of  the  rock  above  the  convent  Mir  Yohanna  at  Shuweir ;  bnt 

us,  several  tables  of  figures  carved  ;  which  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 

teemed  to  promise  something  of  antiquity :  sculptures.    He  oven  confonmU  Nahr  es- 

to  be  satisfied  of  which,  some  of  us  clam-  Salib  with  the  Beirut  river ;  Voyage  II.  p. 

up  to  the  place,  and  found  there  169.     See  above,  p.  616. — Browne  also 


some  signs  as  if  the  old  way  had  gone  in  was  here ;   but  does  uot  speak  of  the 

that  region,  before  Antoninus  had  cut  the  tablets;  p.  378. 

other  more  convenient  passage  a  little  *  H.  Guys  Relation  d'un  eejour  a  Bey- 
lower.  In  several  places  hereabouts,  we  rontetc.  I.  pp.  254-271.  Bitter  XVII.  p. 
saw  strange  antique  figures  of  men,  carved  532 — Bitter  has  here  undesignedly  done 
in  the  natural  rock,  in  mezzo  relievo,  and  some  injustice  to  Maundrell,  when  he  says 
in  highness  equal  to  the  life.  Close  by  it  was  M.  Guys  who  first  discovered  and 
each  figure  was  a  table  plained  in  the  side  copied,  not  the  lower  sculptures  along  the 
of  the  rock,  and  bordered  round  with  present  road,  which  every  passing  traveller 
mouldings.  Both  the  effigies  and  the  must  see,  but  those  higher  up  and  more 
tables  appeared  to  have  been  anciently  in-  remote  from  the  modern  way.  The  lan- 
scribed  all  over;  but  tho  characters  are  guage  of  Maundrell,  as  quoted  in  a  pre- 
now  so  defaced,  that  only  the  footsteps  of  ceding  note,  is  conclusive  to  show,  that  he 
them  were  visible  ;  only  there  was  one  of  discovered  all  the  tablets, 
the  figures,  that  had  both  its  lineaments  »  Seetzen  in  Zoch's  Mon.  Corr.  1806, 
and  its  inscriptions  entire.''  The  tablet  Bd.  XIII.  p.  549.  Beiseu  I.  p.  285. 
thus  described  is  the  highest  of  all.  •  Trav.  p.  190. 
»  Pococke  II  i.  p.  92. 
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made  by  Mr  Bonomi,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  1  and 
copies  of  the  sculptures  were  obtained  by  M.  Bertou  about 
A.  D.  1838.  On  these  materials  have  mainly  rested  the 
researches  of  archwologists ;  except  that  both  Lepsius  and 
Layard  have  since  visited  the  spot,  as  above  related.* 

At  the  top  of  the  modern  pass,  on  the  side  next  the  water,  is 
a  kind  of  pedestal ;  near  which  lies  the  fragment  of  a  round 
column  with  an  illegible  Latin  inscription.  It  was  apparently  a 
Roman  milestone.*  But  popular  tradition,  in  accounting  for 
the  present  name  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  *  Dog  river,'  relates,  that 
the  image  of  a  dog  once  stood  upon  this  pedestal  ;  from  which  it 
has  been  thrown  down  into  the  sea.  This  supposed  image  is 
still  pointed  out  below  ;  being  a  single  rock  just  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Here  my  Syrian  journey  was  virtually  at  an  end  ;  as  I  had 
already  travelled  over  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Beirut.  Our  horses 
now  became  more  spirited  on  approaching  the  city  ;  and  we  did 
not  restrain  them.  Leaving  the  top  of  the  pass  at  10.40,  we 
reached  the  open  place  before  Beirut  at  12.50  ;  and  five  minutes 
later  dismounted  at  the  Mission  house.  With  feelings  of  grati- 
tude for  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  I  repaired  to  my 
former  home  ;  and  rejoiced  to  find  all  our  remaining  friends  well. 
Some  of  them  had  already  left  the  city,  and  others  were  preparing 
for  their  summer  flight  to  'Abeih  and  Bhamdun  on  Lebanon. 

I  had  now  travelled  around  the  whole  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
between  the  great  castles  esh-Shukif  and  el-Husn,  without  having 
anywhere  crossed  its  main  ridge.  The  general  character  of  its 
eastern  declivity,  as  also  of  Anti-Lebanon,  I  have  already  de- 
scribed.4 A  few  remarks  upon  its  western  slope  may  here  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  western  declivity  of  Lebanon  is  much  broader  and  less 
Btcep  than  the  eastern ;  its  elevation  from  the  base  is  on  this 
side  three  thousand  feet  greater  than  on  the  other.  It  lies  in 
broader  plateaus,  with  a  richer  soil  and  far  more  of  cultivation, 
and  teems  with  villages ;  while  the  eastern  side  has  almost  none. 
A  main  difference  is  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  streams. 
While  on  the  eastern  slope  these  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  the  western  declivity  is  broken  and  furrowed  by  the  mag- 
nificent basins  and  chasms  of  large  rivers.  In  passing  from  north 
to  south,  I  had  now  seen  the  Kebir  in  much  of  its  upper  part  ; 
had  crossed  the  rivers  of  'Akk&r  and  'Arka  and  the  Barid,  near 

1  Layard's  Nineveh,  II.  p.  400.  [304.  n.]  this  inscription ;  Narrat  TL  pp.  650,  661- 

*  For  a  summary  of  the  literary  history  Comp.  S.  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1843, 

relating  to  the  sculptures,  see  Hitter  XVIL  p.  86. 

pp.  531-546.  *  See  ahove,  pp.  546,  547. 

■  M.  de  Saulcy  copied  some  words  of 
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the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and  had  traversed  the  amphitheatres 
where  the  Kadisha,  the  Ibrahim,  and  the  Kelb  have  their  sources, 
high  up  under  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon.  The  basin  of  the 
Beirut  river  I  had  before  viewed  from  Deir  el-KuTah ;!  and  that 
of  the  D&mur  from  the  ridge  above  'Abeih.*  The  Auwaly  I  had 
crossed  near  the  sea,  and  had  missed  a  view  of  its  upper  basin 
only  because  of  the  rain.8  I  had  visited  the  Zaherfiny  in  its 
remotest  source  ;4  and  traced  the  Lit&ny  in  its  wildest  chasms.8 
All  these  features  impart  to  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon  a 
character  distinct,  picturesque,  and  remarkable. 

In  my  former  work,  I  called  attention  to  the  temples  then 
already  known  on  Lebanon  ;  which,  however,  were  at  that  time 
but  six  in  number.8  In  the  present  volume,  likewise,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temples  scattered,  not  only  on 
Lebanon,  but  also  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  in  the  Boka'a.7  I  had 
now  myself  visited  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirteen  such 
temples  ;  only  one  of  which  was  among  the  six  above  referred 
to  as  known.  This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  ruins  of 
Ba'albek,  nor  the  rude  remains  at  KuTat  Bustra  and  Zawarib.8 
We  heard  of  several  others  ;  and  in  all  probability  there  are  yet 
many  more  to  be  discovered. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  22d,  my  friends  accompanied 
me  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  leave  for  Smyrna.  After  some 
tergiversation  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  I  received  permission  to 
spend  the  quarantine  at  the  latter  place  on  board  of  the  steamer  ; 
an  arrangement  granted  only  to  three  passengers  on  each  trip, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  comfort,  as  well  as  of 
expense.  That  evening  my  eyes  lingered  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  receding  summits  of  that  goodly  mountain,  Lebanon.  The 
steamer  called,  as  before,  at  Larnaka  and  Rhodes  ;  but,  being 
now  in  quarantine,  as  coming  from  Beirut,  we  could  not  land. 
We  reached  Smyrna  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Our 
quarantine  of  five  days,  in  the  occidental  mode  of  reckoning, 
would  have  lasted  till  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Thursday. 
But  according  to  the  oriental  rule,  we  were  let  out  at  sunrise  on 
Wednesday  morning  ;  having  actually  been  in  quarantine  only 
three  whole  days  and  small  portions  of  two  others.    This  well 

1  See  above,  p.  15.  Kul'ah,  see  above,  p.  15  sq.  Hibbarfyeh, 

"  Ibid  p.  20.  p.  417;  Neby  SOfa,  p.  426;  'Aiha,  p. 

*  Ibid  pp.  86,  40.  433 ;  Rukhleh,  p.  436 ;  Deir  el-'Asbavir, 
4  Ibid.  p.  45.  p.  437;  el-F^eh,  p.  476;  el-Kefr,  478; 

*  Ibid.  pp.  386,  421-424.       1  Mejdel  »Anjar,  p.  493  sq. ;  Deir  el  Ghuzal, 

*  See  VoL  II.  p.  498.  [Hi.  441.]  p.  501 ;  Nahleh,  p.  529;  Afka,  p.  605 
'  See  above,  pp.  432,  488,  etc.  Fukra,  p.  612. 

*  The  following  is  the  list :  Deir  el- 
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illustrates  the  three  days,  during  which  our  Lord  is  related  to 
have  lain  in  the  sepulchre. 

The  families  of  Messrs  Riggs  and  Benjamin  had  retired  for 
the  summer  from  Smyrna  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Bournabat, 
northeast  of  the  city.  I  now  found  a  home  in  the  family  of  the 
latter  ;  and  well  it  was  for  me,  that  kind  friends  and  careful 
attention  were  at  hand.  On  Monday  evening  I  had  felt  feverish 
on  board  the  steamer ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  it.  During  Wednesday  night,  however,  the  fever  re- 
turned, as  a  tertian,  with  great  violence  ;  and  left  me  prostrated. 
Dr  Wood,  the  Frank  physician,  prescribed  large  doses  of  quinine  ; 
and  the  effect  was  such,  that  there  was  afterwards  but  little 
recurrence  of  the  fever.  On  Monday,  July  5th,  by  advice  of  the 
physician,  though  still  quite  weak,  I  embarked  in  the  regular 
steamer  for  Trieste. 

The  next  year,  1853,  Messrs  Riggs  and  Benjamin  removed 
to  Constantinople,  as  a  more  eligible  position  for  the  printing 
establishment  of  the  Mission.  There,  in  January  1855,  Mr 
Benjamin  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  fell  a  victim  to  typhus  fever. 
He  was  a  man  amiable  in  character  and  pleasing  in  address ; 
an  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  labourer  in  the  missionary  work.1 

We  lay  twenty-four  hours  at  Syra ;  and  thus  fulfilled  our 
quarantine  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  further  voyage  was 
without  any  special  incident.  Being  in  a  slow  vessel,  we  did 
not  arrive  at  Trieste  until  the  following  Monday  at  noon.  I 
secured  a  place  for  the  next  day  in  the  diligence  for  Laibach,  then 
the  southern  termination  of  the  railway ;  and  on  repairing  to  the 
office  on  Tuesday  to  take  my  seat,  whom  should  I  encounter  in 
the  same  vehicle,  but  my  friend  Mr  W.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  I  had  met  two  months  before  at  Nabulus  ?  *  He  had  arrived 
the  preceding  evening  in  the  steamer  from  Alexandria.  We 
continued  together  next  day  upon  the  railway,  through  all  the 
splendid  Alpine  scenery  along  the  Save  and  the  Sann,  as  far  as 
to  Bruck.  There  I  left  the  cars,  and  rested  for  a  day.  The 
next  evening  I  took  the  malle  poste  for  Salzburg,  through  a 
beautiful  region  of  country  ;  and  reached  that  city  very  early  on 
Saturday,  July  17th.  I  found  there  my  family,  residing  tem- 
porarily in  the  charming  park  of  Aigen.  In  this  quiet  retreat, 
and  in  journeying  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  Austrian  Alps, 
my  health  was  speedily  and  firmly  restored. 

On  the  8  th  of  October  we  embarked  at  Bremen  on  board  the 
steamer  for  New  York ;  left  Southampton  on  the  13th ;  and 
arrived  at  New  York,  Oct.  27th,  1852. 

1  Mr   Benjamin    died  January  27th    Missionary  Herald  for  the  month  of  May, 
1855.    An  obituary  notice  of  him,  with  a    1855,  p.  142  sq. 
brief  account  of  his  life,  is  given  in  the       *  See  above,  p.  300. 
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Note  I. — Page  10. 


Commerce  op  Beirut. — The  following  statement  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  Beirut  in  A.  D.  1853,  in  the  vessels  of  different  nations,  was 
obtained  for  Dr  Smith  by  Mr  Tabit,  the  intelligent  dragoman  of  the 
British  consulate. 


nrroRTS. 


Austrian, 

American, 

French, 

Jerusalem, 

Greek, 

Knglish, 

Norwegian, 

Dutch, 

Russian, 

Sardinian, 

Tuscan, 

Turkish, 


Loaded.  Empty. 


86 

1 

1 

2 

58 

6 

6 

1 

9 

15 

62 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

35 

43 

219 

72 

Valu*  of  Cargoes. 
6,648,231 
25,000 
8,276, 157 
92,042 
162,370 
6,803,212 
6,750 
58,125 

756,400 
57,009 
1,627,000 


Francs  19,507,296 


Total 

During  the  same  year  the  imports  at  Aleppo  were  about  20,000,000  fr. 


EXPORTS. 


Vess*k 

Loaded. 

Empty. 

Austrian, 

29 

7 

American, 

1 

2  . 

•  • 

French, 

26 

38 

Jerusalem, 

8 

4  . 

• 

Greek, 

7 

17 

English, 

65 

•  • 

Norwegian, 

2 

Dutch, 

1  . 

•  • 

Russian, 

1 

Sardiuian, 

8 

5  . 

Tuscan, 

1 

Turkish, 

27 

51  . 

•  • 

163 

127 

Yalae  of  Cargoea 
Francs  5,465,719 
120,000 
1,749,375 
273,900 
53,957 
1,332,425 


8,337 
80,7.r>0 
193,750 
1,117,7m 


Francs  10,345,963 
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Note  II.— Page  91. 

Itinerary  from  'Akka  to  Tyre. — The  following  Itinerary  is  that 
of  the  late  Capt.  Newbold  in  1845  ;  and  is  copied  with  some  abridge- 
ment from  an  article  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Vol.  XII.  p.  359-361.  Taken  in  connection  with  our  route 
between  Tyre  and  Beirut,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Dr  Smith  from  'Akka  to 
Yafa  in  Note  XL,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II,  it  completes  a  full  Itinerary 
between  Beirut  and  Yafa. 

Route  from  'Akka  to  Tyre. 


From  'Akka  along  the  plain  : 
Jezzar's  aqueduct  crosses  the  road,       .....  .20 

Semirieh,  with  gardens  and  fig  orchards,  .....  .45 

Ancient  foundations,  gardens,      ......  .15 

Rivulet  of  el-Mabshuk,  stone  causeway,  .....  .25 

ez-Zib  (Ecdippa),  \  m.  on  left,  near  the  sea,  ....  .35 

el-Bussah,  a  mile  on  right,  on  flank  of  promontory,  ...  .45 

'Ain  el-Musheirifeh,  south  of  Ras  en-Nakurah,     .       .       .  .10 

Foot  of  Ras  en-Nakurah,  09 

Top  of  promontory,     ........  .08 

Bottom  of  first  steep  descent,  12 

Descent  more  gradual  to  rivulet,  with  Romau  bridge,    .       .  .16 
Bottom  of  second  descent,       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  .15 

Khan  and  village  en-Nakdrah,  village  on  right,  .       .  .15 

Along  the  plain  to  'Ain  Iskanderiyeh  (Alezandroschene),  with 

massive  ruins.    Just  beyond  begins  the  ascent  of  Ras  el- 

Abyad  (Promontorium  Album),   1.10 

Top  of  ascent;  Kul'at  Shema' on  right,       ....  .20 

Bottom  of  descent,   .12 

Rivulet  of  Wady  el-'Aaziyeh  ;  foundations  of  an  ancient  site; 

village  el-Mansury  on  right,  .       .       .       .       .       .  .15 

Ras  el-'Ain,   1.06 

Tyre,   1. 

Total  8.33 


General  course  from  'Akka  to  Ras  el-'Ain,  N.  10°  E. 
«        «       "     Ras  el-'Ain  to  Tyre,  N.  15°  W. 


Note  III. — Page  92. 

Statistics  op  the  Province  op  'Akka. — The  following  statistics  of 
the  province  of  'Akka,  comprising  eight  districts,  were  obtained  for  us 
by  Mr  Jirjis  Jcmal,  American  consular  agent  in  'Akka;  see  Text 
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ROUTES.     STATISTICS  OF  *AKKA. 
1.  Villages. 
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The  SAhil,  Jebel,  and  Shaghur, 

Shefa  'Omar, 

Nazareth, 

Tiberias, 

•Atlit  and  Haifa, 

Safed,  ... 


38 
18 
25 
26 
42 
11 

100 


2.  Population :  Number  of  Males. 


'Akka,  the  city, 
Distr.  of  Shaghftr, 
"    the  Sahil, 
the  Jebel, 
Shefa  'Omar, 
Atlit  and  Haifa,  . 
Nazareth, 
Tiberias, 
Safed,  . 


it 
u 

it 
It 
» 
11 


The  Sahil,  Jebel, 
Shefa  'Omar, 
Nazareth,  . 
Tiberias, 
'Atlit  and  Haifa, 
Safed,  . 


Total 

8.  Yokes  of  Oxen, 
Shaghftr,       •  • 


MusL  871-1  T~)riiz 

Chr  and  Jowl 

1            41)  1  O 

I  v70 

&  1  ifO 

1  Da 

2081 

544 

.  2767 

763 

6184 

588 

.  3013 

1915 

3521 

691 

.  3612 

942 

28428 

7642 

7642 

36,070 

9 

•  • 

1500 

•  * 

700 

•  • 

900 

900 

1200 

4.  Taxes  in  Money. 


The  Sahil,  incL  'Akka, 

ShAgh&r, 

The  Jebel, 

Shefa  'Omar, 

Atlit  and  Haifa,  . 

Nazareth, 

Tiberias, 

Safed, 


Total 


On  Property. 
172213.01 
206642.21 
122936.26 
287071.05 

2999H.16 
205774.03 
88826.04 
155497.15 


5900 


On  Persona. 

26750.27 
24323.13 
27940.02 
38988.05 
77126.23 
65715.20 
69282.23 
49686.28 


148S925.il  369813.21 
1488925.11 


1858738.32 
1857850. 


From  customs,  excise,  rents,  and  villages  farmed, 

Total.   Piastres  8.216.588.32 

ft>r.  II!.-  53* 
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The  Sibil, 
The  Jebel, 


.Nazareth, 

Safed,  ... 
Tiberias, 

Atltt  and  Haifa,  . 
Shefu  'Omar,  . 
In  the  prov.  >  Um  el-Fahm, 
of  Nabulna.  J  el-Murnawu, 


Total: 


(Incomplete.) 

Wh  t 

Kilo.    6673$  Kil 

Barley, 
o.  12980 

6126 

8726 

3996 

7546 

8129 

25106 

2200 

4290 

9490* 

14212 

8041 

8179 

8421 

14146 

1100 

282 

Kilo.  58459  95185 

A.  Products  of  Agriculture,  etc. 


Wheat,          .  # 

• 

Kilo.    1.500.000  at 

m  Piastre*. 

Barley,     .          .  « 

600.000  « 

7 

u 

Millet, 

400.000  " 

7 

it 

Beans,      .          .  , 

50.000  " 

7 

ft 

Lentilea, 

20.000  " 

8 

It 

Hummus,  (chick  peas,) 

10.000  " 

10 

u 

Castor  oil  beans, 

1.500  " 

18 

II 

Sesame,    .          .  , 

.    Okes     200.000  " 

If 

M 

Cotton, 

Kuntare     2.500  « 

750 

it 

Oil, 

5.000  M 

650 

(i 

Wool, 

100  " 

750 

«( 

*  Tobacco,  .  , 

750  " 

1000 

it 

Silk, 

300  " 

100 

tt 

Kersenna,  (vetches), 

Kflo.    7.500,  | 

not  exported,  nor 
'  brought  to  market, 

7.  Mosks,  Churches,  etc 


3fosks.  In  'Akka  six;  in  Haifa  two  ;  in  Safed  three;  in  Tiberias  two  ;  in 
Nazareth,  Tershiha,  and  ez-Zib,  each  one.  In  every  village  there  is  a  house 
used  as  a  mosk. 

Greek  Churches.  There  is  one  Greek  church  in  each  of  the  following 
places:  'Akka,  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Kefr  Yasif,  el-Mekr,  el-Birweh, 
Sha'b,  'Abilin,  Sukhnln,  el-Bussah,  er-Rameh,  Tershiha,  el-Bukei'a,  Kefr 
Sumei'a,  el-Baneh,  Abn  oin6n,  er-Reineh.   In  ail  18. 

Greek-  Catholic  Churches.    There  is  one  Greek-Catholio  church  in  each  of 
the  following  places:  'Akka,  Haifa,  Shefa 'Omar,  Nazareth, Tiberias,  el-Mekr, 
'Abilln,  Sukhnin,  'Arrabeh,  'Ailibun,  Deir  Hanna.  Tur'an,  el- 


In 


ed-Dam6n, 

Mu|hflr,  er-RAmeh,  Suhmata,  Fata,  Tershiha,  Ma'lia,  'Asfieh,  Safed. 

Maronite  Churches.   In  'Akka  one  ;  in  Nazareth  one. 

Frank  Latin  Churches.  In  'Akka  one  ;  in  Haifa  one;  in  Tiberias  one.— 
Frank  Convents  in  'Akka,  Nazareth,  and  on  Gannel. 

Jewish  Synagogues.  Of  these  there  is  one  in  each  of  the  following 
'Akka,  Haifa,  Tiberias,  Safed,  el-Bukei'a.   In  all  6. 
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Note  IV.— Pages  167,  185,  208. 

Thb  Ttrop(eon  and  certain  Remains  in  Jerusalem. — The  letter 
of  the  Rev.  George  B.  Whiting,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts, 
was  published  in  full  in  the  BibTiotheoa  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  94-96  ;  also  in 
German  by  Rodiger,  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  II.  p.  231  sq.  Mr 
Whiting  was  for  several  years  a  resident  in  the  Holy  City ;  and  his 
judgment  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  I  insert  here  the  greater  part  of 
the  letter,  as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  several  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  text. 

«  'Abeih  in  Lebanon,  Aug.  22,  1847. 

"  My  sear  Sir  : — A  few  months  ago  I  read  with  deep  interest  your 
two  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1846)  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem.  Being  then  about  to  visit  the  Holy  City,  I  resolved  to 
examine  anew  some  points,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  in  respect  to 
the  Tyropceon  valley  and  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 

"  One  of  these  points,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  is  the  alleged 
fact,  that  along  the  street  running  eastward  from  the  Yafa  gate,  at  the 
northern  base  of  Mount  Zion,  where  you  find  the  commencement  of  the 
Tyropoaon,  there  are  no  traces  of  a  vailey  to  be  found  ;  and  that  the 
street  oalled  Harat  en-Nusara,  or  1  Christian  street/  which  leads  out  of 
the  street  last  named  towards  the  north,  is  perfectly  level.  Now,  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  this  1  Christian  street '  is,  at  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  other  (the  Yafa  gate  street),  nearly  or  quite  level ;  and  yet, 
as  you  go  northwards,  there  certainly  is  a  gradual  ascent  through 
almost  tho  whole  length  of  the  street. 

"  But  a  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  argument  is  the  fact,  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  accumulation  of  rubbish  all  along  the 
northern  base  of  Zion,  by  which  the  old  valley  has  been  filled  up.  This 
fact  is  not  only  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  existence  of  a  great 
depth  of  rubbish  and  old  buildings  on  all  the  northern  parts  of  Zion,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  English 
church,  and  for  those  of  the  barracks  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  but  it 
is  now  proved  by  excavations  actually  made  at  different  points  in  the 
valley  itself.  So  that  the  argument  upon  the  present  level  appearance 
of  the  ground  in  question,  is  literally  an  argument  resting  upon  rubbish. 
It  has  no  solid  foundation. 

"  While  walking  in  company  with  the  late  Prof.  Fiske,  through  the 
enclosure  once  occupied  by  the  great  palace  or  hospital  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  heap  of  rubbish 
freshly  thrown  up,  lying  near  by  the  little  Greek  church  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  enclosure.  On  entering  the  yard  of  this  church,  we 
found  people  digging  for  foundations,  on  which  to  erect  additional  build- 
ings. They  had  already  excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  as  we  estimated,  through  nothing  but  rubbish  ;  and  had  just 
then  come  upon  the  top  of  a  vaulted  room,  the  depth  of  which  could  not 
yet  be  seen.  The  men  said  it  was  understood  there  was  an  ancient 
chapel  there,  long  since  buried  beneath  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  other 
buildings.  Whether  the  vaulted  room,  the  top  of  which  we  saw,  was  the 
said  chapel  or  not ;  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  first,  or  the  second,  or 
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the  third  story  of  a  structure  long  since  buried  and  lost,  we  of  course 
could  not  tell.  But  supposing  it  to  have  been  on  the  first  or  lower 
story,  the  original  foundations  must  have  been  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
feet  below  the  present  surface.  They  may  have  been  much  deeper  than 
that.  Now  this  spot  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Yafa  gate  street ; 
precisely  where,  on  your  theory,  we  should  look  for  the  Tyroposon  valley 
filled  up  with  rubbish.  I  need  not  tell  you,  how  much  we  were  interested 
in  this  discovery. 

"  I  proceed  to  mention  another  fact  of  the  same  sort  On  this  same 
Yafa  gate  street,  at  a  point  further  up  towards  the  gate,  a  large  new 
building  has  recently  been  erected.  It  stands  opposite  the  castle,  on  the 
corner  of  the  street  leading  north  from  the  main  street  towards  the 
Latin  convent.  Of  course,  then,  this  building  stands  directly  over  the 
bed  of  your  Tyronceon  valley ;  and  here  also  we  should  look  for  a  con- 
siderable accumulation  of  rubbish.  I  inquired  of  a  European  mer- 
chant, who  occupies  a  part  of  the  building,  and  who  said  he  was  present 
when  it  was  erected,  whether  in  digging  to  lay  the  foundations  much 
depth  of  rubbish  was  found.  1 A  very  great  depth,'  he  replied.  1  How 
deep  do  you  think  the  excavations  were  ? '  1  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  said, 
but  very  deep.  Look  at  the  height  of  that  castle  wall ;  the  depth  of 
our  excavations  was  equal  to  that.'  The  part  of  the  castle  wall  to 
which  he  pointed,  cannot  be  less  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  '  Are  you 
sure,'  I  said,  '  your  foundations  were  so  deep  ?  '  '  Yes,  he  answered 
with  confidence,  '  quite  as  deep  as  the  height  of  that  wall' 

"  Our  Knglish  friends  in  Jerusalem,  like  ourselves,  were  much  inter- 
ested in  these  facts ;  and  regarded  then  as  proving  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, that  there  was  formerly  a  deep  valley  or  ravine  along  the  course 
of  this  street. 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  some  supposed  ancient  remains,  near  the 
corner  formed  by  the  Yafa  gate  street  and  the  street  running  north 
through  the  bazars ;  as  also  about  a  supposed  *  pier  of  an  ancient  gate* 
way,'  in  the  open  grounds  on  the  west  of  the  bazars.  Both  of  these 
points  I  took  some  pains  to  examine,  in  company  with  Prof.  Fiske.  The 
remains  first  mentioned  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  square  corner, 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  knights 
of  St  John.  You  may  recollect  a  row  of  arches,  almost  entire,  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Yafa  gate  street,  extending  from  near  the  bazars 
almost  up  to  the  '  Christian  street.'  This  row  of  arches,  I  believe  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  belongs  to  the  crusades,  and  evidently  formed  the 
south  basement  of  the  great  palace  of  the  knights.  The  square  corner 
alluded  to,  is  a  continuation,  or,  more  correctly,  the  termination  of  this 
row  of  arches.  It  is  exactly  on  a  line  with  them,  and  built  in  the  very 
same  style ;  the  stones  being  of  the  same  shape  and  size  with  those  of 
the  arches  and  buttresses. 

"  Looking  northward  from  this  oorner  of  the  old  palace,  we  noticed 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  eastern  face  of  it,  and  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  north  side  of  the  palace  enclosure,  Mr  Williams' '  pier  of  a 
gateway,'  which  he  says  is  in  its  style  of  architecture  different  from  any 
thing  he  had  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  he  thinks,  of  high  antiquity. 
Now  had  he  carefully  compared  this  relic  with  the  row  of  arches  above 
mentioned,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  style  of  architecture  is  pre* 
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cisely  the  same  in  both.  Even  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  stones 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  stones  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  form,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  And  further,  if  he  had  looked  from  the  top  of  the  corner, 
already  described,  across  the  open  ground  to  this  4  pier  of  a  gateway,' 
he  would  have  been  satisfied,  that  both  the  '  pier'  and  the  corner  are  part 
and  parcel  of  one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  the  old  palace  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  I  think  you  have  suggested,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  said  palace ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one,  who  care- 
fully compares  the  several  remains  now  alluded  to,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  such  is  the  fact. 

Most  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  Whiting. 


Note  V.— Page  384. 

Druzb  Letter  or  Protection. — The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  letter  given  us  by  the  chief  Dnize  Sheikh  residing  in  Hasbeiya,  di- 
rected to  the  marauding  party  of  Druzes  stationed  near  Banias. 

"  To  their  Excellencies  the  respected  Sheikhs  of  the  Shuf,  now  in 
these  parts;  may  God  most  High  preserve  them. 

"  First,  the  multiplication  of  abundant  longings  to  behold  you  in 
prosperity  and  health.  And  then,  we  inform  you  that  our  friend,  Mr 
Thomson,  is  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  visit 
certain  places ;  and  it  is  expected  of  you,  that  no  one  will  interfere  with 
him,  or  stand  in  his  way.  Further,  you  need  not  that  we  should  insist 
in  this  matter.    May  your  lives  be  long. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Mohammed  Kbis.  (L.  S.) 

"  Sha*ban  6,  1268.  [May  24,  1852.]  • 
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L   FROM  BEIRfJT  TO  'AKKA. 

(sec.  n.) 

WITH  HORSES. 

General  rate  of  Travel,  3  Eng.  M.  the  hour. 

Monday,  April  5th,  1852. 

From  Beirut  h.  m. 

1.  Nahr  Ghiidlr,  1  06 

2.  Khan  Khulda,  1 

8.  el-Ghufr,  20 

4.  Nahr  Damur,  month,  1 

5.  Neby  Yunae,  cWlyoh,  1  10 


Total    4  35 


From  Neby  Yon  a*, 

1.  Cape,  highest  point, 

2.  Wady  Shchim, 
8.  Ras  Rumeileh, 

4.  Nahr  Auwaly,  ford, 

5.  Sidon, 


30 
80 
28 
20 
25 


To  Sidon   2  10 


From  Sidon, 

6.  Mejdel  Yun, 

7.  Brow  of  hilL 

8.  High  point, 

9.  KefrFAlua, 


N.  85°  E. 

abont  E. 
80'  S.  77°  E. 
20'  S.  70°  E. 
abt  S.  74°  E. 


45 
25 

50 


ToKefrFalua,    2  15 


Wednesday,  April  7th. 
From  Kefr  Falus, 

1.  Wady  Shemmas,  bott  46 

2.  Rom.    From  K.  Falua,  N.  86°  E.  65 

3.  Kaituleh,  1  85 

4.  Zehiltah.  55 
6.  JebA'a,  (6  min.  on  right)  1  06 
6.  Jerjo'a,  1 

Total  6  15 


Thursday,  April  Sih. 
Detained  by  weather. 


April  9th. 

From  Jerju'a, 

1.  'Arab  Sahm,  (10  min.  a.  x. 

on  left,)               S.15°W.  86 

2.  Nahr  Zaheriiny,  bridge,  35 
8.  Tell  Habbush.  From 

Jerju'a,                S.89°W.  20 

4.  Nebatlyeh,  Lower,  80 

5.  Arnun,               abt  S.  65°  E.  1  10 

6.  Kul'at  esh-Shnkif,      S.  28°  E.  20 


To  the  castle    3  30 


From  Arnun, 

7.  el-Humrah, 

8.  Zantar,  East, 

9.  Zantar,  West, 


about 
about 
about 


W. 
W. 


80 
26 
10 


10.  Jiar  KaTta'iyeh,  about  W.  by  S.  1 

To  the  bridge   2  06 


Saturday,  April  10th. 

From  bridge, 

1.  Point  in  W.Hu- 

ieir,    about   S.  by  E. 

2.  Wady  Selnky, 

mouth,  S.  by  E. 
8.  Kobrikhah,  abt  S.  E. 
4.Tulln,  S.87°W. 
6.  Sau wiin eh,       S.  4°  W.  (circuit) 

6.  W.  Hujeir,  road 

to  Tibtdn,        S.  W. 

7.  KhirbetSUim,  abtN.N.E. 

8.  Tibnm,     about  S.  S.  W.  1 


85 

45 
65 
40 
60 

20 
10 
10 


Total   5  26 


From  Tibnln, 

1.  Harts,  S.  60°  W. 

2.  Seribbin,  S.  45©  W. 


55 
46 
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3.  W.  el-'Ayftn,  opp.  its  * 

angle,                  S.  45°  W.  15 

4.  High  point,                N.  N.  W.  15 

5.  Yatir,                about  N.  N.  W.  80 

6.  W.  el-'Ayun,  return,  abt  S.  S.  E.  40 

7.  Hazireh,  rain,             S.  25°  E.  1  00 

8.  Head  of  Wady,    about  W.  S.  W.  80 

9.  Rumeh,                    N.  60°  W.  80 

Belit  N.  74°  W.  1  m.      Total  6  20 


Tuesday,  April  IStfu 

From  fork  of  road  to  'Aiteh, 

1.  W.el-'Ayun,  plain  bo- 

low  Rumeish,  about   S.  80°  E. 

2.  Rumeish,  S.  10°  E 
8.  Kefr  Birim,      about  S.  E.  by  E. 


7.  Tell  Birweh, 

8.  'Akka,  S.  gate, 


H.  M. 
1 

N.  75$  W.  1  80 
Total   6  10 


W.  by  N.  1 


n. 


FROM  'AKKA  TO  JERUSALEM. 

(SEC.  m.) 


WITH  HOK.SEii. 


Wednesday,  April  lith. 

From  Kefr  Bir'im, 

1.  Low  ridge,  angle  of  Jeb. 

Jermuk,  S.  16°  E. 

2.  Meiron,  S.  15°  E. 
8.  E.  brow  of  mount'n,  abt  N.  60°  W. 

4.  W.  44  44       44        N.  W. 

5.  Beit  Jcnn,  (1\  m.  di 

rect,) 

6.  Brow  above 

7.  er-Rameh, 

8.  el-Mughar,  (8  m.  direct,) 

about  S.  80°  E 

To  Hazur  35  min.  and  to 

top  of  Tell  20  m.  Total 


]s  Monday,  April  19<A, 

20  From 'Akka, 

1  25  1.  Tell  Kiwn,  S.  60°  E. 

 ;  2.  Bir  Ttreh,  S.  36°  E. 

Total    2  45  1  8.  Tumrah,  S.  65°  E. 

4.  Top  of  first  ridge,  about  S.  80°  E. 

5.  Kaukab,  S-51°E. 

6.  Jefat,  S.  89°  E. 

7.  Kana,  about  E.  S.  E. 

8.  Kefr  Menda,  about  W. 


S.  70°  W. 

S.  S.  E. 
S.  50°  W. 


1  20 
40 
80 
80 

1  16 
80 

1 

1  40 
7  25 


45 
30 
80 
40 
45 
45 
40 
40 


Thursday,  April  15th. 

S.  65°  W. 
S.  45°  W. 
W. 
E. 

Total 


1.  Top  of  diagonal  ridge, 

2.  Deir  Hanna, 

8.  'Arrabeh, 


j  20'  S. 
( 16'  S. 


55 
25 

85 
1  C5 


Total    6  15 


Tuesday,  April  20th, 
From  Kefr  Mcnda, 

1.  Seffurieh,  S.  11°  E.  1  15 

2.  Brow  of  a  low  hill,  S.  80°  W.  1  05 
8.  Beit  Lahm,  S.  80°  W.  45 

4.  Jeida,  a  80°  W.  40 

5.  Tell  eah-Shemmam,  S.  23°  W.  55 

Total   4  40 


Friday,  April  16th. 
Remained  at  'Arrabeh. 


Saturday,  April  17th, 
From  'Arrabeh, 

1.  Sokhnin,  N.  67°  W.  45 

2.  Top  of  a  ridge,  N.  88°  W.  1 

8.  Wady  Sha'ab,  bottom,      N.  W.  25 

4.  Kabarah,  about       N.  E.  45 

Return  to  No.  8. 

5.  Sha'ab,  vill.        about  W.  30 

6.  Tell  Ya'nin,  on  left,      W.  by  N.  15 


Wednesday,  April  21* 

From  Tell  esh-Shemmam, 

1.  Tell  eth-Thdrah,         S.  19°  E. 

2.  Tell  el-MutaeUim,  S.  7°  E. 
8.  Lejjun,  about  S.  W.  by  S. 

4.  Top  of  Pass  towards 

Ramleh,  about 

5.  Um  el-Fahm,  about 

6.  High  point, 

7.  High  brow,  about 

8.  YaTmd, 


S.35°  W. 

S.(?) 
S.  6°  E. 
S.  20°  E. 
S. 


25 
80 
15 

10 

30 
20 
30 
40 


Total    6  20 


Thursday,  April  22d, 
From  Ya'bud, 

1.  HOI  15'  S.W.  of  Ya'bud,     S.  W.  15 

2.  High  point,  S.  65°  W.  1 
8.  Fork  of  road  to 'Attfl, 

about  S.  60°  W.  1  80 
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H.  it. 

S.  40 


4.  \A.ttU,  about 

5.  Top  of  ride  Wady,  from 
W.  Musrin,       about  S.  70°  E.  1  45 


G.  'Anebta, 
7. 


S.  80°  E.  40 
S.  47°  E.  1 


Total   6  60 


Friday, 

From  Ratnin, 
Nabulus, 


S,  65°  E.  2  45 


Saturday,  April  2ith. 


From  Nabulus, 

1.  RAfidieh, 

2.  High  point, 
8.  High  point, 

4.  Kuriet  Jit, 

5.  Funduk, 

6.  High  point, 

7.  'Azzun, 
a  Hableh, 


about  W.  N.  W. 

N.  68°  W. 

S.  ?0°  W. 

S.  70°  W. 

S.  55°  W. 
about  W.  S.  W. 
about  S.  70°  W. 
about  W.  S.  W. 


25 
16 
20 
50 
55 
40 
15 
50 


Total   6  80 


Monday,  April  2§th. 
From  Hableh, 

1.  Mejdel  Yaba,  S.  16°  W. 

2.  Neby  Tblry,  Wely, 

3.  Renthieb, 


4.  Ludd, 

5.  On  a  ridge, 

6.  On  a  ridge, 

7.  el-Kubab, 

8.  High  point, 

9.  Y&lo 


S.  67° 
S.  13° 
S.  20° 
S.  26° 
about  S.  35° 
S.  32° 
S.  70° 
S.  62° 


^Y. 
W. 
W. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


1  40 

85 
25 
1  45 
25 
50 
45 
25 


or  E.  S.  E. 


Totnl    7  50 


Tuesday,  April  27th. 

Y&lo, 

1.  Angle  of  ridge,  about  N.  65°  W.  80 

S.  47°  W.  15 

S.  47°  W.  20 

S.  8°W.  20 

S.  20 

S.  45 

S.  62°  E.'  30 

N.  20°  E.  30 

about         N.  86 

about  E.  85 
about  E.  N.  E  1 

about   E.  S.  E.  50 


2.  •Amwd's 

3.  Latron, 
High  point, 
Beit  Sarin, 
SurX  Zorah, 
'Artuf, 
Yeehu'a, 

9.  Hi^h  point, 

10.  Mihrir, 

11.  Saris 

12.  Kurietol-*Enab 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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13.  Kfistul,   on  ridge  5'  n.  u. 

on  our  right,  about  S.  62°  E.  45 

14.  Kul6nia,                          E.  30 

Total  7  45 


Wednesday,  April  28M. 
From  Kuldnia, 

1.  Top  of  aacent,  S.  80°  E.  45 

2.  Jerua.,  Yafa  Gate,  abt   S.  75°  E.  45 

Total    1  80 


in. 


EXCURSIONS  FROM  JERUSA- 
LEM.  (SEC.  VI) 


Wednesday,  May  5th. 

From  Jerusalem, 

1.  Convent  of  the  Cross, 

8  min.  on  right,  abt  W. 

2.  High  point,     about  W.  by  S. 

3.  'Ain  Y&lo,       about  W.  by  S. 

4.  'Ain  Huniyeh,  about  W. 

5.  Bitdr,  S.  45°  W. 

6.  Khirbet  el-Yehud,  N.  45°  W. 


20 
80 
25 
25 
40 
15 


Total   2  35 


From  Bitdr, 

1.  Fork  of  roads, 

2.  Point  *  m.  E  of 

Welejeh,  about 

3.  Top  of  ridge,  abt 

4.  Above  'Ain  Ka- 

rim,  about 

5.  Brow  of  Rephaira,  abt 

6.  Jerusalem.  Yafa 


N.  45°  E. 
N. 

N.  by  E. 

N.  E.  by  N. 
E. 


20 

15 
16 

20 
60 


gate,       about     N.  60°  E.  (?)  30 


Total   2  80 


Frid<iy,  May  7th. 

From  Jerusalem, 

1.  M&r  Eliia, 

2.  el-Khamia,  ruin, 

8.  Kfibbet  R&hil,  S.  47°  E. 

4.  Urtas, 


5.  el-Burak, 

G.  High  point, 

7.  High  point, 

8.  High  point, 


S.  40°  W. 
about  S.  85°  W. 
about  S.  85°  W. 


50 
25 
10 
50 
25 
10 
05 
15 
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9.  KAfln,  at  reserroir,    S.  87°  W. 

10.  Opp.  Kheiran,  about  S.  20°  W. 

1 1.  HiU  north  of  Beit  Sur,  S.  42°  W. 

12.  Beit  Sur,  S.  86°  W. 
18.  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,    N.  80°  E. 

14.  Anglo  of  road,  about  S. 

15.  Bir  el-Khulil,  about  E. 

16.  er-RAmeh,       about    N.  N.  E. 

17.  Halhul,  N.  9°  E. 


45 
25 
25 
10 
07 
85 
07 
06 
25 


Wednesday,  May  \2th. 


Total    7  15 


Saturday,  May  8th, 

From  Halhul, 

1.  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  12 

2.  High  point,  about  N.  20 
8.  Beit  Ummar,  N.  2°  E.  80 
4.  Merrina,  about  N.  20°  E.  45 
5  Top  of  ridge,            N.  15°  E.  80 

6.  Beit  Sakaneh,          N.  21°  E.  13 

Return  over  the  neck : 

7.  Point,  from  neck  abt  N.  E.  by  E.  25 

8.  High  point,     about  N.  E.  by  E.  80 

9.  High  point,     about    E.  N.  E.  10 

10.  el-Khudr,       about    E.  N.  E.  85 

11.  Jerusalem,  Yafa  Gate,  2 

Total    6  10 


IV. 


FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  BEISAN. 
(SEC.  VH.) 


Monday,  May  10/A. 
From  Jerusalem, 

1.  er-Ram,  by  usual  road,  1  40 

2.  Kaburel-'Amalikah.abt  E.  66 
8.  Khirbct  el-Haiyeh,  abt  E  by  N.  80 

4.  Jeb'a  (Geba),  N.65°W.  45 

5.  Mokhmas,  45 

Total   4  85 


Tuesday,  May  HA. 
From  Mukhmis, 

t   i»x     a  i    40'N.50°  E. 

1 .  Kummon,         -i  j  -^q'  JJ, 

2.  et-Taiyibeb,  on  right,  N.   1°  E 

3.  DeirJerur,  N.  6°W. 

4.  Kefr  Malik,  abt 

N.  63°  E. 


1  50 


6.  el-Mughaiyir, 
6.  Daumeh, 


45 
15 

20 

45 


N.  28°  E.  45 
Total  6lo 


From  Daumeh, 

1.  Mejdel, 

2.  'Akrabeh, 
8.  High  point, 

4.  Yanun, 

5.  'Ain  Yanun, 

6.  High  ridge, 

7.  High  point, 

8.  BeitFurik, 

9.  Nabulus, 


B.  M. 

N.  7°  W.  40 
about  N.  by  W.  1  25 
about  E.  10 

N.  80°  E.  SO 

N.  80°  E.  20 
about  N.  15 

about  N.  50°  W.  20 

N.  49°  W.  15 
about  N.  50°  W.  1  25 

Total   6  20 


Thunday,  May  l&A. 
From  Nabulus, 

1.  'Askar,         about  S.  E.  by  E.  25 

2.  Angle  of  moun- 

tain,        about  N.  85°  E.  1 

3.  Tulluaah,        about  N.  40°  W.  ?  45 

4.  Bun  el-Farfa,         N.  74°  E.    1  10 

e  TY-hAe  (50'N.  70O 

o.  luoas,  }  10,  N 

25'  N.  75°  E. 
25'  N.  5°  E. 


E. 
E 


6.  Teyasir,  abt 


50 


Total    5  10 


Friday,  May  Utk. 
From  Teyasir, 

1.  Kusr  el-Malih,       abt   S.  50  E. 

2.  Khirbet  el-Malib,    abt  E.S.E. 

8.SaWt(Sucooth){^;^E^ 

4.  'Ain  el-Belda,  abtN.  35°  W. 
6.  Berdela,  ruin,  abt  N.  (?) 
6.  'Ain  Mak-huz,       abt  N.(?) 


05 
SO 

25 

50 


Total    4  40 


Salitrday%  May  154k. 
From  'Ain  Mak-hua, 

1.  Ridghah,  about    E.  by  S.  25 

2.  Ford  of  Jordan, 

near  Sakut,    about    E.  by  S.  1 
8.  W.  Yabis,  mouth,  abt   E  by  N.  80 
4.  Brow  of  1st  pla- 
teau, about  N.  65°  E.  1  15 
6.  Another  brow,    about  N.  60°  E.  50 
6.  Kefr  AML  E.  10 


4  10 


RETURN : 


From  Kefr  Abil, 

1.  High  point,  abt  N.  50°  W.  1  80 

2.  Angle  of  road,  about   N.  60°  W.  15 
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Fahfl  (Telia),  about 
From  no.  2, 


S. 


n.  m. 
15 


4.  Ford  to  Bei- 

uan, 

5.  Beisan, 


45'  abt  N.  50°  W. 
'  abt    S.  S.  W. 
N.  62»  W> 


j  45 
1l6 


15 


Total   4  15 


V.  FROM 


BEISAN  TO 
(SEC.  VIII.) 

WITH  HOR8E8. 


IIASBEIYA. 


Monday,  May  Mik. 
From  Beisaa, 

1.  Beit  Dfa,  N.  76°  W.  1  80 

2.  Kumieh,  N.  24°  W.  1  25 
8.  en-Na'urah,  N.  2°  E.  1 

4.  Tomrah,  N.  25°  E.  26 

5.  S.  E.  foot  of  Tabor, 

W.  Sherar,    about    N  by  E.  50 

6.  Suk  el-Khan,    about    N.  N.  E.  1 

7.  Lubieh  direct    N.  N.  E.  1  10 

Total    7  20 


Tuesday,  May  \m. 

From  Lubieh, 

1.  Hajaren- 

Nuarany,ahtE.N.E.iE,  I  10 

2.  Irbid,  N.  6°  W.  45 

3.  KhanMin- 

yeh,  abtN.E.byE.JE.  2  10 

4.  Tell  Hum,  abt  N.  E.  50 
6.  BirKerazch,       abt  N.  W.  (glow)  1  05 

6.  Angle  of  road,  N.  80°  W.  80 

7.  Damascus  road, 

about  W.  N.W.  45 
a  Ja'uneh,  about    N.  by  E.  1  10 

Total   8  25 


Wednesday,  May  19th. 


From  Ja'uneh, 

1.  Mughar,  about 

2.  Kasyun,  about 

3.  Angle  of  roads,  abt 

4.  Angle  of  roads,  abt 

5.  el-Khureibeh, 

6.  Kedea, 

7.  Mcis  el-Jebel,  abt 


N.  25°  E. 
N.  by  E. 
E. 

(    N.  by  W. 
\  or  N.  N.  W. 
S.  60«  W. 
N.4°  E. 
N. 


40 

50 

15 

25 
50 
20 


Total    7  20 


Thursday,  May  20th. 

From  Meis  el-Jebel,  a.  u. 

1.  High  point,    about     N.  81°  E.  1 

2.  Hunk,                      N.  5°  E.  30 

3.  N.  E.  part  of  Merj  <    N.  N.  E.  „  ^ 

•Aydn,        about  (  or  N.  by  E. 

4.  TeU  Dibbln,  about  N.  N.  W.  85 
6.  BrowofW.et-Teim,  abt    N.  E.  1  15 

6.  Ford  of  Nahr  HasbAny,  abt  N.  E.  55 

7.  Hasbeiya,  lower  part,   abt  S.  E.  80 

u       upper  part,  10 

Total  7  25 


VI.   FROM  HASBEIYA  TO  BAN1AS 
AND  BACK.   (SEC.  EL) 

WITH  HORSES. 


Tuesday,  May  2bth. 

From  Hasbeiya ;  upper  part, 

1.  Ford  of  the  Haxbany,  abt   N.  W.  40 

i.  Notch  of  ed-Dahar,    abt    S.W.  45 

3.  Above  Jiar  Burghuz,    N.26°W.  20 

abt  S.W.byS.  1  15 

abt             S.  25 

S.  15°  W.  15 

abt             S.  25 

S.E.  1 


4.  Bclat, 

5.  Dibbin, 

6.  Judeideh, 

7.  Tell  Dibbln, 

8.  Khiyam, 


Total    5  05 


Wednesday,  May  267*. 

From  Khiyam, 

1.  el-Ghojar, 

2.  Tell  el-Kidy, 

3.  Difnch, 

4.  el-Mansfay, 


abt  S.  2 

S.  E.  50 
S.  12°  W.  25 
abt     S.  S.  W.  20 


5.  June  of  8  streams,  abt  S.  W.  by  S.  1 

return  : 
From  el-Mansury, 

6.  Khan  Duweir,       abt        N.  E.  45 

7.  Banias,  abt  E.  85 


Total   6  55 


Thursday,  May  21th. 
From  BuniAs, 

1.  'Ain  Konyeh,  S.  69°  E.  1 

2.  Lake  Phiala,  Birkct 

or-RAm,  abt      E.  by  S.  1 

8.  Top  of  ridge,  abt  N.  N.  W.  25 
4.  Wely  Sheikh  'Oth- 

man  Haiury,  abt    W.  by  N.  I 
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5.  Ki^'at  es-Subeibeh, 

6.  Buniaa, 


IT  M 

N.  76°  W.  25 
S.  71°  W.  50 

Total   4  40 


Friday,  May  28A. 

From  Baniaa, 

1.  Brow  of  terrace,   abt  W.  N.  W. 

2.  S.  W.  corner  of  moun- 

tain, N.  W. 

'Ain  KhftiWah,  abt  N.  10°  E. 


8. 
4. 


E.  by  S. 


N.  by  E. 
N.  by  E. 


KoTat  Bustra, 
Return  to  no.  3. 

5.  W.  es-Seraiyib,  abt 

6.  W.  el-Khureibeb,  abt 

7.  Rasheiyetel-Fakhar, 

abt  N.  N.  E. 
Hibbariyeh  abt  N.  75°  E. 
'Ain  Jurfa,  N.  40°  W. 

Top  of  ridge  S.  of 

Hasbeiya,        abt    N.  N.  E. 
Hasbeiya,  abt  N. 


8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 


15 

85 
85 
45 

40 

80 

85 
45 

20 

25 


Total   6  25 


VIL    FROM  HASBEIYA  TO  DAMAS- 
CUS.  (SEC.  X.) 


WITH  HOUSES. 


Monday,  May  31  st 

From  Hasbeiya, 

1.  W.  et-Teim,  chan- 

nel, abt 

2.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 

Dahar,  abt 

3.  Do.  fork  of  road,  abt 

4.  Yflhmur,  abt 

5.  el-Kuweh,  (natu- 

ral bridge,)  abt 
Return  to  Yuhraur : 

6.  Libbeiya,        abt        E.  by  N.  1  15 

7.  Neby  Sufa,  N.  E.  85 


N.  25°  W. 

W.  S.  W. 
N.  E.  1 
N.  1 

N. 


25 
45 
15 
30 


Total   6  45 


From  Neby  Sufa, 

1.  Angle  at  Damascus 

road,        about  E.  by  N. 

2.  Angle  at  fountain  N.  E.  by  E.  1 
8.  R&shoiya,  E.  end,  S.  25°  E. 

4.  'Aiha,  abt|orE.byS: 

6.  Kefr  Kuk,  N.  20^  E.  1 


30 
50 
40 

80 


&  Deircl-'Asha- 


(  ° 
(  16' 

I  30' 


n  m. 

6.  Angle  of  road,genr.  abt  E.  N.  E.  1  80 

7.  Rukhleh,  jT-W.  ^  35 

N.  E. 

abt     N.  1  45 
)'  abt  N.  E. 

Total   8  20 


From  Deir  el-'Aah&yir, 

1.  Khau  Meithelun,  E.  X.  E.  1 

2.  Dimas,       about  E.  by  S.  50 

3.  Khanel-'Ar-j      50' abt  E.  by  S.  .  KK 

rid,         }  l°05'abtE.  S.  E.  1  && 

4.  Mezzeh,  abt  E.  by  S.  2 

5.  Damascus,  S.  W.  gate,  El  35 

Total    6  20 


VIII. 


FROM  DAMASCUS  TO  BA'AL- 
BEK.   (SEC.  XL) 


Monday,  June  7th. 

From  Damascus, 

1.  Wely  above  Salibtyeh,  W. 

2.  Dummar,  about 

3.  Angle,  N.  W.  side  of 

Sahra,  about 

4.  Bessima, 

5.  el-Kijeh,  foun?n,  abt 

6.  el-Kcfr,  abtN.W. 

7.  Bridge  above  the 

Suk,  abtN.W. 

8.  S.  E.  comer  of 

plain,  abt  W. 

9.  Encampment  on 

the  Barada,  abt 


N.  W. 

N.  W. 

N.W. 
S.W. 
N.W. 
byW. 

byW. 

• 

N. 


Total 


45 
40 

1  40 
30 
85 

1  20 

40 


15 
6  65 


Tuesday,  June  8/A. 

From  encampment, 

1.  'Ain  el-Funduk  10  m. 

north,           about  N. 

2.  Angle  opp.  Bustan,  abt  S.  S.  W. 

3.  'Ain  Barada,  head,  W.  by  S. 

4.  Batruny,  S.  S.  W. 

5.  Top  of  high  ridge,  S.  S.  W. 

6.  Western  brow,      abt  W. 

7.  Angle,  mid-plateau, 

abt  N.  N.  W. 

8.  E  sideofJudeideh,abt     N.  W. 

9.  WadyZarir,  mouth,    N.  N.  W. 


10 

35 
15 
50 
85 
20 

30 
16 
20 
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10.  Water-shed,  head  of 

W.Zarir, 

11.  Tree,  Zarur, 

12.  Khan,  mouth 

Harir, 
18.  Mejdel  'Anjar, 

14.  'Anjar,  ruin, 

15.  Neba'  'Anjar, 


N.  W.  10 

N.  N.  W.  20 

of  W. 

abt     N.  W.  60 

N.  N.  W.  20 

abt      N.  E.  40 

E.  15 

Total    7  25 


Wednesday,  June  $th. 


From  Neba*  'Anjar, 

1.  Neba*  Shemain,  about 

2.  KefrZebad, 

3.  el-Kuaeiyeh, 

4.  Deir  el-Ghfizal, 


Wady  Sahur, 


N.E. 
N.  40°  E. 
N.  40°  E. 
N.  40°  E. 
N.  40°  E. 
about  N.  40°  E. 
about  N.  N.  E 
about  N.  N.  E 


6.  Mi*v, 

7.  NebyShlt, 

8.  Opp.  Bereitan, 

9.  Fork  to  fountain,  abt  N.  N.  E. 
10.  Ba'albek,  about  N.  N.  W. 

Fountain  of  Ba'albek, 

15  m,  E.  by  S.  Total 


20 

55 
80 
25 
25 
15 
45 
25 
25 


8  25 


IX. 


FROM  BA'ALBEK  TO  EL-HUSN. 
(SEC.  XII.) 


WITH 


Thursday,  June  10th. 
,  Ba'albek, 

1.  Nahleh,  N.  E.  1  20 

2.  Wady  from  YAnrn,   j      N*  ^  1  10 

8.  Opp.  Beam  el-Hadetb, 

4  m.  on  left,  about    N.  by  E.  1  10 

4.  Top  of  ridge,  water- 

shed, about    N.  by  E.  55 

5.  Neba'  Lebweh,  15m. 

E.  of  vilL   about      N.  N.  E.  1  05 


Total   5  40 


Friday,  June  114. 
From  Neba'  Lebweh, 

1.  -A1*  ■»*»* 

2.  el-Ftkeh,     about  N.  E. 

3.  Baa  Ba'albek,  abt  N.  E. 

4.  Angle,  on  road  to 

HarmuL  N.  by  W.  2 

Vol.  Ill  — 64* 


5.  Neba'  el-'Asv,  abt   N.  W.  by  N.  40 

6.  Kamu'a  el-Hurmul,      S.  65°  E,  1 

7.  Ribleh,  N.  48°  E.  2  45 

Total  8  40 


Saturday,  June  I2lh. 
From  Ribleh, 

1.  Angle  of  road,  abt 


-Bnweidah,  ruin,  abt 


N.  45 
N.  W.  1  15 
N.  W.  2  15 
N.  W.  50 


3.  Height  of  land,  abt 

4.  W.  Khalid,  mill,  abt 

5.  Mouth  of  Wady 

Khalid,      abt  N.  W.  by  N.  i  N.  60 

6.  Encamp  under 

el-Huan,  N.  by  W.  i  W.  8 

Direct,  2  h.   

8  65 

KoTat  el-Huan,  W.  by  N.  55 

Total   9  50 


FROM  EL-HUSN  TO  BEIRUT 
(SEC.  XIII.) 


Monday,  Jtme  14*. 

From  el-Huan, 

1.  Deir  Mar  Jirjis, 

2.  Intermitting  foun- 

tain, abt 
8.  Angle  of  road,  abt 

4.  TeUel-Hau&h,  abt 

5.  Jisr  el-Abyad,  abt 

6.  Angle  of  road,  abt 

7.  Angle  of  road,  abt  jjjj'  S"  8*  |' 

8.  Nahr  'Akkar,    or  (30'    S.  W.' 

N.  el-Khurcibeh,  (  46'  &  S.  W. 

9.  Sheikh  Mubammed, 

foot  of  hill,    abt  S.byW. 


N.  60°  W.  40 

W.  N.  W.  20 
W.  N.  W.  15 
S.  W.  1 
S.  8.  W.  2  80 
S.  S.  W.  15 

40 
1  15 


85 


Total   7  80 


50 

50  1 
85 


Tuesday,  June  \5th. 

From  Sheikh  Muhammed, 

1.  Tell  'Arka,  S.  40°  W. 

2*  N^el"M*  {so;  abt  S.  W.  \  S. 


55 
1  45 


3.  W.  Halan,  brow,  abt 
T  T 


S.  10°  W. 


S.  1  40 
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4.  'Ayun  'Aehash,  abt  S.  W. 
6.  Zogharta,         abt  S.  W.  by  W. 

6.  Opp.KefrYaahit, 

4  m.  dist.        abt  S.  S.  E. 

7.  Angle  of  road,     abt  S. 

8.  W.  Heiruna,  foot,  abt  S.  E. 

9.  'Ain  Heiruna,     abt  S.  S.  E. 


H.  J*. 


40 


05 
55 
50 
60 


Total    9  40 


Wednesday,  June  IGtf. 


From  'Ain  Heiruna, 

1.  Ehdon,  abt 

2.  Ridge,  low  point,  abt 

3.  The  cedars,  abt 

4.  Bsherreh,  abt 
6.  Hasran,  abt 

From  the  cedars,  abt 


{ 


S.  S.  E. 

S.  E. 
E.  S.  E. 
W.  by  N. 
W.by  S. 
W. 


1  10 
1  15 
1  80 
1 


1  80 


Total   6  26 


From  Hasrun, 
1.  Bdaman, 
Top  of  ridgo 
Top  of  a  pass, 
Highest    <  1  «T 
ridge,  \  15' 
el-'Akurah, 
Neba'  Ruweis, 
Angle  of  road, 


2. 
4. 
5. 

e. 

7. 


abt  W.  by  S. 
abt  S.  8.  W. 
abt  S.  W. 
abt  S.  W. 
abt  S.  E.  by  E. 
abt  a.  E.  by  a 
abt  S.  by  E. 
S.  S.  W. 


40 
2  45 

1  45 

1  10 
85 


8.  Fountain  of  Afka, 

9.  Afka, 


XL  V. 

S.  E.  30 
W.  15 

Total    9  40 


Friday,  June  18th. 

From  Afka, 

1.  ez-Zuwanb,  ruin,  abt  W. 

2.  Dhuhur  el-Eawa,  abt  E.  by  S. 
8.  Angle  of  road,  base  of 

high  ridge,        abt  W.  S.  W. 

4.  Top  of  high  ridge,  abt  S.  S.  W. 

6.  W.  ShebrAh,  bott  abt  S.  S.  W. 

6.  Angle  of  road,     abt  S.  W. 

7.  Neba'  ol-'Asal,     abt  S.  E. 

8.  Natural  bridge,     abt  W. 

9.  Fukra,  ruin,        abt  W.  S.  W. 

10.  Mezra'ah,  middle,  abt  W.  S.  W. 

11.  Nahr  es-Salib, 

bridge,  abt  W. 

12.  Top  of  ascent,  W.  S.  W. 
18.  'Ajeltun,W.part,  abt  W.  by  S. 


40 
10 

1  15 

60 

20 


30 
25 
1  46 

40 
30 
1  SO 


Total   9  35 


Saturday,  June  1M. 
From  'Ajeltun, 

1.  Bcllu'neh,  W.  by  S.  1  10 

2.  Zuk  el-Khur&b,  W.  by  S.  1 

8.  Bridge  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  W.  by  S.  30 
4.  Beirut  (rapidly),  2  05 

Total  4  45 
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ARABIC  NAMES  AND  WORDS, 

CHIEFLY  GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Names  beginning  with  Abu,  t7w,  Beit,  and  Kefr,  are  in  every  case  to  be  sought 
under  these  words.  In  respect  to  names  beginning  with  Aw,  Sir,  Deir,  Tell,  and  the 
like,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  uniform  ;  and  some  of  thera  will  be  found  under  the 
second  part  of  the  name. 

The  reference  to  pages  is  not  always  full ;  the  more  important  passages  only  being 
cited,  where  a  name  occurs  more  than  once.  Yet  the  entry  is  always  sufficiently  full, 
to  serve  as  a  General  Index  for  all  the  Arabic  names  and  words  found  in  the  body  of 
the  work. 

For  the  significancy  and  pronunciation  of  the  several  consonants  and  rowels,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  following  the  Preface  in  Vol.  I ;  as 
also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Arabic,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Biblical  Researches,  VoL  HL  App.  pp.  89-111. 


A 

•Abd  el-Kidir,  ArcMab,  804. 

'Abd  el-Hady,  fam.  123. 

'Abeih,  vill.  20.    School,  20. 

A  oil,  Abd  Beth-Maaehah,  872. 

'Abilin,  better  'Abbilin,  vilL  and  W.  103- 

105,  107,  110. 
'Abrah,  vill.  87. 
Abu  'Aly,  riv.  586. 
Abu  el-'Auf,  291. 
Abu  Feraj.  Tell,  315. 
Abn  Ghaush,  fam.  144,  157. 
Abu  Kamhah,  vilL  376. 
Abu  Nar,  W.  121,  123. 
Abu  'Obeida,  310,  316. 
Abu  el-'Omeir,  W.  342. 
Aba  Sa'ud,  fam.  185. 
Abu  Seiyad,  W.  325. 
Abu  Shusheh,  near  Ramleh,  143,  146. 
Abu  Shusheh,  near  Khan  Minyeh,  81. 
Abu  Subbah,  ruin,  290. 


Abu  Sin&n,  vilL  103. 
Abu  Zaburah,  122. 
Abu  Zakary,  Wely,  288. 
Abu  Zureih,  116. 

el-Abyad,  'the  white,'  bridge,  560. 

el-'Adallyeh,  vilL  448. 

'Adas,  Heb.  D">»*15,  'lentiles,*  40. 

'AdAthir,  M.  72.  " 

'Adweh,  vilL  and  F.  583. 

Af  ka,  Apkeea,  603-C08. 

Aghar,  M.  see  Aghwar. 

Aghwar,  *  caverns,'  M.  plur.  of  Ghftr,  perh. 

the  true  form  for  4  Aghar,'  485. 
el-Ahmar,  Ard,  841. 
Ahmar,  W.  294,  296,  298. 
Ahmed,  W.  265,  285. 
'Aidib,  via  64. 
'Aiha,  VOL  481,  432. 
'Ailufc  vill  105. 

'Ailebun,  'Ailibun,  viD.  80,  81,  630. 
'Ain,  vilL  near  'Anjar,  500. 
'Ain,  neur  Lebweh,  588. 
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'Ain,  vill.  north  of  Lebweh,  533.  Not  Am 

of  Scripture,  531. 
el-'Ain,  W.  220. 
'Ain  'Abd  el-'Al,  W.  53. 
•Ain  'Anub,  vill.  21. 
Ain  •Arab,  122. 
•Ain  'A5y,  W.  27A 
•Ain  Wta.  vill         420,  123. 
•Ain  pl-Rikarnh,  5S7. 
•Ain  Barnd'n,  4SS,  49JL 
'Ain  cl-HarMeh,  420. 

'Ain  rl-JV  ifjii,  in  i  Ghor,  313.  In  Leba- 
non, 000.    Sco  Neba'  Beida. 

♦Ain  el-Beida,  Tell,  Ufi. 

'Ain  Burday,  vill.  504. 

'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  or  ed-Dirweh.  277, 2IS. 

'Ain  Defueh,  222. 

•Ain  ed-Dibl,  vilL  32. 

•Ain  Falui,  ±23. 

'Ain  el-Fijeh,  474,  47JI 

'Ain  Fit,  vill.  3507393. 

'Aiu  el-Funduk,  487. 

'Ain  cl-IJaddad,  48L 

•Ain  el-rladid,  vill.  (ML 

'Ain  ljaniyeh,  20,5. 

'Ain  Ilarush,  iliL 

'Ain  Hawar,  vill.  480, 

•Ain  Hazury  (z  for  Dha),  4QL 

'Ain  l.lershy,  437. 

'Ain  Hujcir,  54. 

'Ain  Ibl,  vilL  03,  OiL 

'Ain  Jurfa,  vill.  416,  418. 

'Ain  el-Jurr,  comm.  'Anjar,  490. 

'Ain  Karim,  Gr.  Ku//i,  Carom,  158,  271, 
212. 

'Ain  Kebir,  223. 
'Ain  Kesur,  viU.  19,  20,  2 L 
'Ain  el-Khudra,  4~70. 
'Ain  el-Kuneiseh,  vill.  504. 
'Ain  Kflnyeh  of  tfasbeiya,  380,  382. 
'Ain  fc'unyeb  of  Banias,  39jL 
'Ain  el-Kufeir,  442. 
'Ain  Mak-huz,  314,  315,  316, 
'Ain  Meithelun,  4m 
'Ain  el-Mizr&b,  W.  57,  £L 
'Ain  Natif,  ruin,  83. 
'Ain  Sahib,  4IL 
'Ain  §alih,  487. 
'Ain  Seraiyib,  389. 
'Ain  Shems,  Beth -Shemtsh,  153,  lfii, 
'Ain  e?-§uweireh,  422. 
'Ain  Tana,  Thanatk,  295. 


'Ain  et-Tannur, 


r.r.r, 


551. 


'Ain  Tannurah,  near  H:\sbeiya,  420. 
'Ain  Tannurah,  vilL  882. 
'Ain  et-Tin,  341. 
'Ain  Tinta,  882, 

'Ain  Turah,  comm.  'An^urah,  617. 

•Ain  fjn,  vilL  8L 

'Ain  Warkah,  vill.  23. 

'Ain  Yalo,  205. 

'Ain  ez-Zeitun,  vilL  75. 

•Ainab,  vill.  2L 


♦Ainan,  vOL  3A 

'Ainun,  not  .fvnon,  305. 

'Ainut,  via.  87,  88* 

'Aiteh,  vill.  03,  01. 

'Aithat  ez-Zut,  58. 

'Aitlieh,  'Aiteh. 

•Aitherun,  vilL  55, 362. 

'Aithv,  129. 

•Aitu,  vill.  535. 

'Aiyid,  W.  2SL 

el-'Ajam,  \V.  distr.  445. 

'AjMtun,  vill.  015,  tilfi. 

'Ajlun,  M.  3171 

cl"'Akab,  Ncba',  fiQQ. 

'Akabet  Kumid,  4 

'Akbarab,  Achabari,  74. 

'Akka,  A  echo,  Ptolemais,  89,  90.  21  aq. 

'Akkar,  viU.  and  riv.  and  M.  570,  57P 

577.    Route  by,  577, 528.  " 
Aklim,  Gr.  KXifia,  'district,'  88. 
•Akluk,  Ard,  600,  601. 
'Akraba  of  Damascus,  447,  459. 
'Akrabany,  canal,  447.  459. 
'Akrabeh,  Acrabi,  220. 
'Akub,  a  plant,  110. 
'Akurah,  vill.  001,  602,  003. 
'Alma,  vilL  GIL 
'Almit,  AUmeih,  287. 
•Almon,  viU.  37,  5JL 
'Alv,  \V.  144,  151,  150, 
'Aly  os-Sx'i^nTr,"mm.  58,  52. 
ftl-'Arn  ilikab,  '  Amalekitea/  287. 
'Anihaz,  vill.  009. 

'Amknh,  not  Beth-Emek,  66,  103,  108 

el-'Aruud,  W.  342,  3_44. 

'Araukah,  863. 

el-'Amun,  vill.  150. 

'Am was,  Emmons,  Nicqpolis,  146,  HI 

'Amyun,  vilL  601. 

'Anata,  Anathoth,  2S7. 

'Anaz,  vilL  564. 

•Anebta,  vill.  125,  L2& 

'Anna boh,  Befialwabat  148j  11L 

'Anjar,  Noba*,  123  sq. 

•Anjar,  Chalet*,  495-498. 

'Ankun,  vill.  42,  44, 

'Aiitur,  Kfd'atTiaL 

'Ad  turah,  see  'Ain  furah. 

'Arab,  W.  429. 

'Arab  Salhn,  vill.  44,  47, 

'Arak,  '  wine-spirit,'  195. 

'Arumon,  vill.  19,  21* 

'Ar'ar,  F.  13.  ~~ 

Arbot  Kusheiya,  vilL  598,  522 

Ar<l,  '  low  plain,'  Heb.  V^K,  3a 

AnJ  el-Ahmar,  841,  ftlLl  * 

Ard  'Akluk,  00ft 

Aid  el-Hamma,  311. 

Ard  Serada,  332. 

'Arjis,  vill.  581. 

'Arka,  Area,  578-581. 

'Arka,  Nahr,  578,  579,  582. 

Arnun,  vilL  49,  51. 
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•Amy,  vill.  US, 

'Arrabeh,  Gr.  va'Apo/So,  ^raio,  83,  84. 

el-'Arr&d.  F.  440. 

'Arrub,  W.  275,  283. 

'Artuf,  vill.  l.U,  155. 

'Aiubb6neh,~32l 

Arz,  'cedar,'  Heb.  ns,  583, 

A  sad,  1  lion,'  pr.  ru  4.r»6. 

el-'Aaal,  W.  396,  397,  405,  413. 

el-'Asaa,  W.  220. 

'Asfieh,  tAL  630. 

el-'Asfur,  riy.  599. 

Aphmt'iych,  in  W.  el-*Ajam,  450. 

Aaliraf  iyeh,  on  the  Barada,  475. 

•Ashur,  W.  57,  59,  6_L 

Arirvb,  vill.  134,  302. 

'Askar,  not  Sychnr,  132,  133,  300. 

'Aakor,  Tell,  2H1L 

'Aslun,  ruin,  127. 

el-Aawad, 4  the  black,'  M.  444,  HQ.  Bridge, 
560. 

el-  Asy,  riv.  Orontes,  fountains,  538,  539. 

'Ataibeh,  vill.  451,  152. 

'Atallah,  W.  143,  144. 

'Atherun,  see  'Aitherun. 

'Athlit,  see  'Atlit. 

'Atlit,  or  'Athlit,  629,  630, 

'Atshith,  vill.  55. 

'AtuT,  vffl.  124. 

'Audeh,  pr.  n.  128,  129, 

el-'Aujch,  riv.  140,  112. 

el-'Aujeh,  Has,  378. 

Aujeh,  in  the  Gh6r,  293. 

'Au?artn,  29JL 

'Awnd,  pr.  n.  807. 

Auwaly,  riv.  Boetrmus,  36,  37. 

el-AW  riv.  444,  447,  470. 

'Awertah,  vill.  291. 

el-'Aydn,  W.  61,  62. 

'Ayun  'Ashash,  vilL  and  F.  583. 

'Azarfyai,  Tell, 

'Azmuf  (z  for  Dha),  301. 

el-'Azziyeh,  W*  62,  65. 

'Azzun,  vilL  and  W.  135,  136. 


B 

Ba'albck,  Hdiopdu,  505-527.    The  name, 

521. 
Bab,  'gate.' 
Bab  es-Surtjy,  442. 
Bahreh,  « lake,'  450,  ±5_L 
Ba'ineh,  vilL  1057108. 
Bakah,  E.  andW.  124. 
el-Bakarah,  « the  cow,'  F.  587. 
Bakhjeh,  country  seat,  103. 
B'aklin,  vill.  2L 
Balnias,  castle,  102. 
Ba'lola,  vill  426, 
BalOfa,  oak,  365, 
Bin,  vill  581. 
«d-Ba'neh,  vill.  8jl 


BanLis,  Pa*™,  091  sq.  408, 109  sq.  Ter- 
race, 397. 
Banias,  canal  at  Damascus,  447,  t.r>9. 
Barada,  riv.  CAryMirrhoag,  441,  446. 
Bsirid,  Nahr,  582,  5^3. 
Burin,  513. 

el-Barak,  vill.  86,  31. 
Ba'sir,  vill  25. 
Batrun,  Botrys,  599,  600. 
Batruny,  vill.  ISfi. 
Bdam&n,  vill.  and  conv.  598. 
Bedawin,  sing.  Bedawy,  '  desert  men,'  332, 
885. 

el-Bedawiyeh,  TeU  and  W.  110,  113. 
Beida,  Ncba',  500. 

Beit  'Ainun,  Beth-anotk,  279,280,  281. 

Beit  'Atab,  vill.  153,  15*T^ 

Beit  Dejan,  Betb-Dagon,  228, 

Beit  Faghur,  Gr.  *ayiZp,  Pkujor,  275,  xxiv. 

Beit  Fejjar,  275, 

Beit  Furtk,  298. 

Beit  flanina,  W.  154,  271, 

Beit  tfaskeh,  W.  218. 

Beit  tba,  vill.  128,  13i. 

Beit  Idis,  vill  318. 

Beit  Iksa,  viU.  159,  212. 

Beit  Ilfa,  336,  83L 

Beit  Jala,  vill.  265,  272,  28JL 

Beit  el-Jemal,  vill.  151. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Jermuk,  66,  Ifi  sq. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Heish,  417. 

Beit  Jiz,  vill.  146,  ULL 

Beit  el-Kantar,  438 

Beit  el-Kerakeh,  vill.  12. 

Beit  Khfiruu,  ruin,  276. 

Beit  Lnhm,  Brthkhtm  of  Zcbulun,  113. 

Beit  Lvhvn,  vill.  426,  428, 

Beit  Lid,'  L3L. 

Beit  Lif,  vill.  61,  62. 

Beit  LiUk-h,  vill.  115. 

Beit  Mirmil,  Tell,  265, 

Beit  Miry,  vill.  YL 

Beit  Nettif,  vill  153,  282,  281 

Beit  NTul>a,  Bfthinnrtba^  144,  145. 

Be.it  Nfikkabu,  157. 

Beit  SAb'ir,  vill.  448. 

Beit  Sakarieli,  Beih-Zacharia,  283,  281. 

Beit  S;'ivrir,  ruin,  275. 

Beit  Si!'af:i,  vill.  'J65. 

Beit  Sur,  Bdh-zur,  276,  2ZZ. 

Beit  Surik,  vill.  151^  222. 

Beit  Siisin,  vill.  152. 

Beit  Ururnnr,  vill.  282. 

Beit  'Cr,  Bdh-horon,  145. 

Beit  Czin,  vilL  128,  184. 

Beit  Za'ter,  ruin,  225. 

Beitahun,  vill  58. 

Beirut,  Gr.  BripvrSs,  Brrytiu,  7,  2.  Com- 
merce, 2.  Antiquities,  10.  Cape, 
1 1.    River,  anc.  Mngvrax,  12,  li 

Beisrtn,  Beth-therm,  ScythopvHs,  825-332. 

Rdsur,  vill.  3JL 

Bekka,  vill  and  W.  429,  130. 
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B«-kkifo,  vill.  420. 
Belad,  'district,'  66, 
Belad  Beah&rah,  60,  67_, 
Belfy,  W.  140. 
Belat,  hill  and  ruins,  63,  64, 
Belaf,  rill,  on  the  Litany,  Sfifi  sq. 
Belatah,  ruin,  182,  299, 
Belinas,  castle,  402. 
Belluneh,  617. 

Benat   YaTtob,    'daughters    of  Jacob,' 

bridge,  862,  364. 
Beni  Haiyon,  rill.  55. 
Beni  Nairn,  via  279, 2&L 
Beni  Sftkhr,  Arabs,  452. 
BeuiTokan,  123. 
Benit,  ML 
Ber&mtyeh,  vill.  36, 
Ber'ashit,  vill.  58. 
Berdela,  ruin,  314. 
el-Berdy,  stream,  450. 
Bereikftt,  Berackah,  275. 
Bereitan,  vill.  603.  504. 
Berfilieh,  vill.  L42. 
Berheleiya,  vilL  47A 
Berja,  vill,  35. 
Berkamy,  123, 
Berta,  vilL  123, 
Berteh,  vill.  3iL 
Besharah,  pr.  n»  81. 
Bessima,  vill  474,  47^  470. 
Bez'un,  vilL  SMT 
Bibnin,  vill.  £82, 
Bidan,  W.  and  M.  301^  304. 
Bint  Jebeil,  vill  367: 
Bir,  'a  well.' 
Blr  'Adis,  viU.  181, 
Bir  ed-Dahar,  420^  422. 
Bir  Ilasau,  12_L 
Blr  Jen&h,  W.  296, 
Bir  Kerawsh,  347,  301, 
Bir  el-Khulil,  278, 
Bir  Tireh,  104, 
Bireh,  vilL  429, 
el-Bireh,  W.  310, 
Birkeh,  4  a  pool,  tank.' 
Birket  'Anjar,  49A 
Birket  Derdarah,  874. 
Birket  Lhnun,  orB.  Yemmdneh,  548,  601. 
Birket  er-Ram,  Phiala,  399,  400. 
el-Birriyeh,  vill  143. 
Birweh,  vill  and  Tell,  88,  89,  103. 
Biakinta,  vUl.  616. 
Bitjar,  4  horse-doctor,'  12, 
Bittlr,  viU.  and  W.  200, 
Bittir,  Tell  of,  not  Bether,  267-270. 
el-Biyad,  vilL  44,  6_L 
Bivad,  ruin,  6R 
el-Biyad,  Khulw&t,  418. 
Biyar,  W.  276,  284, 
Bizzarieh,  vill.  127,  184, 
Bhamdtin,  vilL  21,  024. 
Bka'kefreh,  riU~52JL 
Bkarkaaha,  vilL  596. 


Bkiirtah,  vill  87,  38. 
Bludin,  vilL  442,  485,  487. 
Bludha,  via  597,  598. 
Bnesh'ain,  vilL  584. 
Brartt(?)  vill  622. 

Bsherreh,  chasm,  524.   Village,  595,  596. 
el-Bughalch,  nat.  bridge,  610. 
el-Boka'a,  Heb.  hSp5a ,  50,  492,  494, 497, 

499.  503,  504,*  528,  546. 
el-Bukei'a,  dimin.  '  plain,'  559.  560. 
el-Bukei*a,  vill  and  W.  66,  76. 
Bukfeiya,  vDl.  616. 
Bnkin,  vilL  4SfL 
Bukkar,  ruin,  282, 
Buleida,  vilL  869. 
el-Burak,  214, 

el-Buri»jinch,  Bee  Burj  el-Bnrajineh. 

Bnreij,  stream,  825. 

el-Burj,  4  castle,'  Germ.  Burg,  Gr.  ir^pyos, 

18,  33. 

el-Bun,  vilL  north  of  Tibnin,  55^  50. 
el-Burj,  vilL  near  el-Kubab,  140. 
Burj  'Anaz,  vill.  504. 
Burj  el-Burajineh,  vffl.  18,  33, 
Burj  el-Fari'a,  303. 
Burj  el-Maksur,  vill.  625. 
Burj  !=>af  ita,  perh.  Mariamme,  664,  565, 
574,  525. 

Burgh uz,  vill  And  bridge,  385  sq.  421. 
Burfcah,  vilL  120, 
BurkaU,  W.  and  vUL  582. 
Burkin,  vill  121 
Burku&h,  436. 
Burr  EliAa,  vill.  495. 
Bursheh,  W.  225. 
Buraeh,  448,  444,  471. 
Bushrikh,  W.  600. 
el-Busls,  W.  876,  880,  881. 
el-Bussah,  vill  628,  630. 
Bustan  el-'Arab,  488. 
Bu.<tru,  see  Kul'at  Bustra. 
Butm,  Putada  terebinth*,  54,  869. 
el-Buttauf,  plain,  105,  107,  108,  109,  110, 
841. 

el-Buweidah,  by  Damascus,  450. 
el-Buweidah,  near  Ribleh,  557. 
Buyuxuldy,  102. 

C 

Chiftlih,  vill.  Turkish,  364. 


D 

ed-Dahar,  4  ridge,*  420,  430, 

Dahar  el-Ahmar,  vill.  428. 

Dahar  el-r>odlb,  peak,  547. 

Damon,  vilL  88,  103,  104. 

Damur,  riv.  Gr.  Tafiupai,  Aa+ioipas,  Tamp- 

rat,  Ikmwmt,  20,  34,   VUL  34. 
Dunial,  pr.  n.  Daniel  143. 
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Dar  Zeinun,  via  495. 
Direiya,  viU.  584, 
Daud,  pr.  n.  122.   Wcly,  825. 
Daumeh,  Edumia,  292,  223, 
Deburieh,  Heb.  Daberath,  340, 
Defneh,  F.  132. 
ed-Deidebeh,  hill,  10^  109, 
Deir,  'convent' 
ed-Deir,  F.  815. 
ed-Deir,  Jabe.ih-gilead  f  319. 
Deir  AbAn,  vilL  154,  155. 
Deir  Abu  Homeid,  809,  310. 
Deir  Abu  Meah'al,  141. 
Deir  el-Ahmar,  vilL  £80, 
Deir  '  Ammis,  vilL  61. 
Deir  el-Arfad,  vilL  78, 10. 
Deir  el-'Aahayir,  vill.  485, 481  sq.  485, 489. 
Deir  el-Benit,  275. 
Deir  Delum,  vilL  582. 
Deir  Duwan,  vilL  220. 
Deir  Estfeh,  vilL  185. 
Deir  el-Ghusun,  vilL  125. 
Deir  GhfizaL  on  mount  Gilboa,  337. 
Deir  el-Ghoxil  of  the  Bukaa,  £QL 
Deir  Banna,  vilL  82. 
Deir  el-Hatab,  vill.  801. 
Deir  el-Hawa,  vill.  154. 
Deir  Hub,  conv.  800. 
Deir  Jerur,  vilL  290,  201. 
Deir  el-Kamr,  1872L 
Deir  Kan6btn,  598,  599. 
Deir  Kanon,  vill.  near  Tyre,  62. 
Deir  £an6n,  vill  on  the  Barada,  474,  475, 
418. 

Deir  el-Kul'ah,  ana  temple,  13,  14,  15. 

Deir  Mar  Maron,  exc.  conv.  539,  540. 

Deir  Mimae,  vilL  51,  373. 

Deir  el-Mukballia,  conv.  88. 

Deir  Mukurrin,  vill.  418, 

Deir  Sheraf,  vill  128,  134. 

Deir  es-Siriy&n,  53,  55,  58. 

Deir  ea-Sultan,  198. 

Deir  Turif,  vill.  14_L  142, 

Deir  es-Zaberany,  44. 

Delata,  vilL  75. 

Derb  et-§in,  36, 

Derdar,  a»h  ?  575.  ■ 

Derdarah.  brook,  872,  374,  395. 

Derij,  vilL  471 

ed-Deruz,  Druzea ;  ring.  ed-Deraxy,  8. 
Dbaher  cl-'Omar,  82,  96,  97,  109, 
Dhekweh,  pron.  also  Zekwcb,  494. 
Dhuhur  el-Hawa,  609. 
euu-Dhuneibeh,  vilL  383,  426,  43L 
Dibbarieh,  rain,  128. 
Dibbin,  viU  387,  388, 
Dibl,  via  62,  63,  6Z. 
Diba, 4  syrup  of  grapes,'  Heb.  flta* , « honey,' 

40.    Method  of  making,  3itL 
Difneb,  Daphne,  393. 
Dimaa,  vilL  439,  414, 
Dirhala,  vill.  583. 
Diyura,  4  convents,'  452, 


Dothan,  Dothcm,  122, 

ed-Duhy,  vill  and  M.  114,  310,  339, 

Duk,  Dock,  290. 

Dukkan,  4 shop,*  18,  33, 

Dukweh,  Tell,  445, 

Duma,  vill  449, 

Dammar,  vill.  474,  415, 

Dura,  Adorn,  279T 

Duria,  vilL  504. 

ed-Duweir,  W.  599, 

ed-Duweir,  vill.  44, 

ed-Duweir,  Khan,  897. 

Duweir,  ruin,  289. 


E 

Efry,  viU  472,  418, 
Eheden,  see  Ehden. 

Ehden,  or  Eheden,  vill.  586,  587,  Not 
J 'aradim-i,  587. 

'Ellar,  vill  124. 
Eudur,  End6r,  Kmdor,  340. 
Erdeh,  vill.  583. 
Erhab,  ruin,  282. 
Ewh&f,  vill  6L 
'Euh  el-Ghurab,  293, 
E*tuM,  vill.  495. 
Eyub,  Job,  845. 


F 

Fahil,  PtOa,  821-824. 

Faimeh,  vill  121,  123, 

Fakhr  ed-Din,  pr.  n.  495. 

Falui,  W.  425,  428,  402, 

Earab,  W.  287,  288. 

Farah,  vill  3T7,  318. 

Fari'a.  W.  and  plain,  801,  302, 

Fauwar  ed-Deir,  intermitt.  F.  Sabbatical 

River,  672-574. 
el-Fejjeh,  vill  140.  141,  142, 
Fellah,  plur.  Fellahin,  4  peasants,'  563. 
Fendekumieh,  Gr.  n*vrtut*niu,  PaUacomia, 

121,  126. 
el-Feraa,  Tell,  898,  40L 
Ferastn,  vill  124. 
Fer'ata,  Pirathon,  134. 
Eerrody,  vilL  78,  81. 
Feral  el-Musa,  304, 
Fetwa,  in  law,  24. 
eUFijeh,  via  and  F.  474,  416. 
el-FUteh,  via  534, 
Fir'im,  via  and  W.  362, 
Firman,  Pera,  24 1  for  travelling,  31, 
el-Fdka,  4  the  upper.' 
Fukra,  temple  at,  612-614. 
Ful.  4  beane,'  87, 
Fulch,  via  117,  339. 
Fum  el-Mizab,  547. 
Funduk,  via  184,  135. 
el-Funduk,  F.  in  Anti-Lebanon,  487. 
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Furdis,  vfll.  41ft. 

Fusail,  PhcuaAig,  223.  W.  294,  295. 
Fufa,  vilL  630. 


G 


Ghaziyeh,  Ghazieh,  vill.  4L 

el  Gh6r,  Heb.  An&ah,  293,  294,  333-33.'). 

Ghudir,  riv.  22,  33. 

cl-Ghufr,  'toll,'  34. 

el-Ghujar,  vilL  390,  413. 

Ghfirab,  'raven,'  W.  164,  158. 

el-Ghfirb,  upper  and  lower,  distr.  15,  18i 

el-Ghiitah,  dbtr.  446,  453. 

el-Ghuwvir,  plain,  314. 

el-Ghuzuuy,  Arabs,  305. 


H 


Habbush,  vill.  and  Tell,  47,  48, 

Habtl,  Abel,  see  Neby  HaFil. 

Habiff,  W.  75, 

Ilableh,  vill.  136  sq. 

liaddathab,  vill.  52. 

el-Haditb,  or  el-^adetb,  vill.  598,  599, 

el-ljaditheh,  vilL  143. 

yadshit,  vill.  597. 

l.Iafeiyir,  vill.  412. 

Haifa,  Gr.  'H<p&,  Symmimtm,  100. 

Hailazou,  W.  85,  101. 

el-Haiyeh,  ruin,  288. 

el-fjaj,  for  el-Hajj,  Hob.  an,  the  annual 

caravan  to  Mecca,  453,  452. 
Hajar  eu-Nusranv,  34 1,  3t2. 
Hakurah,  vili.  512. 
l)ai4o,  vill.  and  W.  583. 
Halba,  vill.  518. 
Ilalhul,  Ilalhul,  278,  281  eg. 
Ham  ah,  HamaiK,  551. 
el-Hamara,  W.  312,  343. 
el-Hamma,  341. 
Hamul,  W.  65. 
el-Hamy,  vilL  440,  474,  415. 
Hanaweih,  vill.  59. 
Hanin,  vill.  62. 
y»irat  Beit  Dabul,  vill.  599. 
Harat  et-Turkman,  564. 
Harba'ona,  ru.  vill  558. 
Haret  Saida,  36,  37,  38, 
Harir,  W.  nearLydda,  14r" 
Harir,  W.  in  Anti-Lebanov,  491. 
Haris,  vill.  57,  6L 
yarisa,  W.  592. 
Hasan,  pr.  n.  329. 
el-Ha?bany,  riv.  376,  389,  320. 
Hasbeiya,  37t>  sq. 
Hashmush,  vill.  501. 
llasrito,  vill  596,  697,  598. 
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el-Hasy,  W.  218, 
Hasya,  vill.  544. 
yattto,  vill.  341,  342, 
Haura,  W.  486,  502. 

Hauran,  Heb.    /faunas,  Gr.  Abparirit, 

Aurrmitis,  444,  445. 
Maush  el-' Arab,  vill.  488^ 
Haadreh  (z  for  pha),  62,  63. 
Hazur  (z  for  pha),  rain  and  Tell,  80,  8L 
IlAzury  (z  for  Dha),  not  ifaaor,  442. 
I.Iazzur,  see  Huzzur. 

Heij.'meh,  or  Heijany,  vilL  and  lake,  443, 

451,  452. 
Heiruna,  W.  and  F.  585* 
Heish,  M.  398,  4QL 
Heitda,  vill.  57JL 
el-Hejjeh,  tank,  122. 
el-Helaliyeb,  vilL  3JL 
Helaweh,  vill.  318. 
Helbon,  Heb.  /Teflon,  47_L 
Helwa,  vill.  and  W.  489,  490, 
Hendaj,  W.  303-365. 
el-Hendekuk,  308,  310. 
Hibbariyeh,  vill.  417, 
Hijraban,  W.  604, 
el-Hisa,  vilL  511, 
Ilizmeh,  vill.  287. 

yaram  esh-Sherif,  eastern  wall,  173-175. 
Southern  wall,  175,  176.  Western 
wall  straight,  184,  186,  187. 

el-Himmeh,  Tell,  3137 

Hubaleh,  ruin,  283,  884. 

el-Hujeijeh,  Tell,  315. 

Hujeir,  W.  54. 

el-Huleh,  or  el-Huly,  Gr.  O&A&a,  UlaOa, 
region,  89JL  Plain  and  lake,  8,  361, 
370,  Visit  to,  323  sq.  Junction  of 
streams,  394,  325.    Heb.  Merom. 

Huleh,  vilL  near  Tibnin,  58, 

yulliul,  see  Halli bl. 

1  luii K' is,  vill.  585. 

yumtn,  vill  48. 

yfimmarah,  vill.  429. 

Hummus,  chick  peas,  630 

Hfkmar,  W.  291. 

yumra,  W.  228. 

el-Humra,  Tell,  310,  814. 

el-HQmrah,  vill.~5T753. 

Hums,  A'wm,  551  -  .r>.">4,  558. 

Huneider,  ru.  vilL  HZtiL 

Honin,  castle,  Rehobf  370,  371. 

Hureiry,  vill.  472,  418. 

Hurj,  'saddle-bags,'  30, 

Hurjilleh,  vill.  448. 

el-Hurmul,  vill  540, 542,  &U.—K«mV*  el- 

Hurraul,  531,  540-542. 
Hurraweh,  see  Tell  el-Htirraweh. 
Hunan,  vill.  21)7,  272,  284. 
el-Uuseiniyeb,  vill.  478. 
el- yum,  yuen  el-Akr&d,  fortress,  556, 557, 

562-567. 
el-Hum,  vill.  564. 
Huzzur  (z  for  Dha),  62,  63, 
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I 

IN,  IN  el-Hawa,  872,  873,  375. 
Ibn  Ma'an,  fortress,  343. 
Ibn  'Omeir,  distr.  145. 
Ibrahim,  Abraham. 

Jfjhn,  rill.  222. 
lkrit,  vill.  ufL 

Iksui,  Hcb.  Ckiilothy  ChetuBcth,  Gr.  EaA^a 

Xaloth,  117,  MQ± 
Irbid,  ^4^7,  /IrWo,  342,  813. 
I.skaiuleriyeh,  Atexmulroschene,  628. 
Isiua'iL,  Ishtufiel,  pr.  n.  6L 
Ismail,  W.  154,  ISA 

J 

Jala,  282. 

el-Jalud,  KuTat,  193, 

Jalud,  brook,  83«i,  338. 

J;imia',  vill.  577. 

Jdmus,  W.  582. 

Ja'uneh,  36L 

Jaura,  vill.  271. 

el-Janzeh,  riv.  599. 

Jeba',  6Wo,  288. 

Jeba',  rill,  north  of  Nabulus,  132. 

Jeba'a,  vill.  37,  88, 1L 

Job'ah,  Gibmh  ofJudah,  288,  284. 

Jcbatha,  Gabatha,  113, 

Jebe),  'mountain.' 

el-Jebel,  distr.  77. 

el-Jedid,  bridge,  575. 

Jedin,  W.  and  castle,  67,  90,  103. 

Jeditheb,  vill  425. 

Jedur,  Oedor,  282,  283. 

Jeftt,  Jotapatn,  104,  105,  10C,  10JL 

Jehar,  W.  215, 

Jeida,  vilL  113, 

el-  Jeidnr,  distr.  Heb.  Jetw,  Gr.  'lrovpaia, 

/Atreo,  445, 
Jeiyfts,  vill  131L 
Jelbtm,  see  Jilbdn. 
Jtlkamua,  vilL  314. 
el-Jemal,  W.  370. 
Jemmala,  vilL  145. 
Jenar,  fam.  313. 

Jenin,  G'««m,  En-Gatmm,  118,  33L 

Jerar,  123. 

Jerju'a,  vilL  42  sq. 

el-Jerm,  F.  821. 

Jerm  el-Mauz,  821. 

Jermuk,  W.  and  vill  48,  50,  6_L 

Jerm 6k,  M.  and  vill.  72,  75^  7_L 

Jerud,  plain,  448,  474. 

Jett,  vilL  124. 

Jezzar,  '  butcher,'  83,  97,  98, 
Jezzin,  vilL  3JL 
Jiblt,  294, 
Jibbein,  vill.  Gfi. 

Jilbun,  Gtiboa,  M.  and  ru.  vill.  314,  23L 
Jiljulieh,  Galffiiti*,  136,  138,  LilL 
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.limzn,  Gimzo,  143. 
Jins  Safut,  vilL  135. 

Jinsiiiiyn,  vill.  3_L 
Jirji*,  George,  473,  492, 
el-Jisb,  Gush  Hidab,  Giscala,  69,  12. 
Jisrcl-Abvad,  500,  57JL 
Ji?r  el-Aswa<l,  500,  5IQ. 
Jisr  Bcn;U  Yn'kTibTSeq,  364. 
Jisr  el-Hajr,  '  stone  bridge,'  natural,  610, 
611. 

Jisr  el-Kady,  2L 
Jisr  Ka'kalyeh,  53. 
Jisr  el-Kam&r,  fifi_L 
Jisr  Khurdela,  49. 

el-Jiyeh,  Neby  Yunas,  Fotyhyreon,  85. 

Jubar,  vill.  469. 

el-Jfi'ait,  W.  581, 

Jubb  Jenin,  vill.  425. 

Jubb  Yusuf,  Khib,  345,  301. 

Jubbata,  via  401,  405. 

Judeideh,  vill  near  Ji*r  Ka'ka'iych,  54. 

Judeideh,  near  Beit  Ilfa,  837. 

Judeideh,  of  Merj  *Ayun,  875,  887,  388. 

Judeideh,  on  the  Barada,  475. 

Judeideh,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  489,  490. 

Judeidet  el-Kba*,  vill.  451. 

Judeita,  vilL  813. 

Jumeijimeh,  vill.  56,  58. 

Jun,  vilL  near  Sidon,  85. 

Jun,  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  418. 

Juneib,  vill.  128,  13L 

Jurat  Bftrsha,  vill.  570. 

Jurish,  vill  296. 

Jurneiya,  42,  44. 

Jusieb,  comm.  Jusy,  anc  ParadLsttg,  541, 

55JL 

JOueh,  comm.  Jusy,  mod.  544. 


K 

el-Ka'a,  vill.  537,  544. 
Kabr  el-'AmaUkah,  287. 
el-Kabu,  vill.  267j  28_L 
Kabul,  vill.  88. 
Kabun,  W.  281, 
Kadditha,  vilL  7A 

el-Kadisha,  « the  holy,'  riv.  583,  584,  586, 

587,  597,  598, 
Kaim  el-Uiirmul,  540. 
Kaim6n,  *ee  Tell  Kainiun. 
Kaituleh,  viU.  4L 
Ka  ka'lyeh,  vill.  53, 
Kakon,  vill.  124. 
Kan6bln,  see  Deir  Kanobm. 
Kalabat  el-Mezzeh,  M.  444. 
Kalamun,  M.  444,  474. 
ol-Kamar,  bridge,  561. 
KAmid  cl-I.auz,  vill.  425. 
Kamu'a  el-Hnrmul,  see  HurmtiL 
Kana,  vill.  near  Tyre,  Kanafi,  OIL 
Kana,  Cana  ofGahUet,  108. 
Kunah,  Kanah,  W.  135,  102. 
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el-Kantarah,  vfll.  54,  55,  58, 

Kara,  peril.  Karotea,  537. 

Kartaba,  vill.  BOO. 

el-Knsimtyeh,  riv.  50. 

Kajyun,  M.  444,  469,  470^  474. 

Ka?yun,  ruin,  862,  863T~^ 

Katana,  vill.  419,  482,  448. 

Kaukab,  vilL  near  'Abilin,  104. 

Kaukab,  Bel  voir  of  the  crusaders,  310,  814, 

329,889. 
Kaukfiba,  in  W.  et-Teim,  885. 
Kaukaba  Abu  'Arabeb,  429. 
Ka'iin,  ruin,  814. 
Kauzih,  viH.  61,  62. 

sl-Kebir,  Nahr,  Ekuthertu,  576 ;  558,  550, 

500,  675.  582. 
Kedea,  Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  866-360. 
Kedes,  lake  of,  near  Hums,  549,  557. 
Kefir,  Chephira,  146. 
el-Kefr,  vilL  418, 
Kefr  'Abbush,  135. 
Kefr  Abil,  vilL  818,  819,  820. 
Kcfr  'Anan,  vilTTg. 
Kefr  'Awan,  vill.  818,  821. 
Kcfr  Beita,  ruin,  208, 
Kefr  Bir*im,  68,  69,  70,  TL 
Kefr  Diuia,  vilL  428, 
Kefr  Falus,  vilL  37,  3$, 
Kefr  {Iamam,  vilT888,  iliL 
Kefr  Hata,  vilL  584. 
Kefr  riatta,  ruin,  130. 
Kcfr  rjlauwar,  vill.  448, 
Kefr  Jauz,  vill.  44. 
Kefr  Jerrah,  vill.  37. 
Kefr  Kadduin,  vill.  124. 
Kefr  Kasim,  vill.  135,  140. 
Kefr  Kenna.  not  CW,  108,  100,  112, 
Kefr  Kily,  vill.  37JL  " 
Kefr  Kud,  Caparcotia,  121,  122, 
Kefr  Kuk,  vill.  433,  484, 
Kefr  el-Lebad,  vul  125.  12JL 
Kefr  Malik,  vill.  221 
Kefr  Menda,  vill.  109^  11 L 
Kcfr  Milkch,  \YL 

Kefr  Mishky,  or  Kefr  Mishkeh,  425,  427, 
429. 

Kefr  Nuta,  220. 

Kefr  Rlsh,  vilL  574. 

Kefr  Rummon,  vill.  125. 

Kefr  Sa'ab,  vill  687. 

Kcfr  S:iba,  Antipalrig,  136,  138,  139, 

Kefr  Sabt,  34L 

Kefr  Sa'rid,  vilL  575. 

Kefr  Shima,  vill.  21, 

Kefr  Shuba,  vill  888,  414,  416, 

Kefr  Thulth,  ruin,  136, 

Kefr  Tibnit,  vill.  51 

Kefr  Yasblt,  vill.  684. 

Kefr  Yaaif,  vill.  680. 

Kefr  Zebad,  vill.  600, 

Kofr  Zeit,  vilL  418, 

K.  fra,  vilL  fiL 

hcfreh,  vilL  564. 


Kefreiya,  vffl.  fiBA 

Keis,  party,  146,  153,  283, 

Keiain,  vill.  127,  13L 

el-Kelb,  '  the  dog,'  riv.  Lyetu,  12.  13, 

Kelb  Hauran,  M.  fiL 

Keniaeh,  Chald.  SSfeia,  *a  synagogue, 

church,*  L>9_,  ' 
Keniaeh,  Kttneiseh,  « church,'  M.  15.  489, 

494. 

Kerazeh,  not  Chorazm,  346,  341. 

Kcrkha,  vUL  87,  38, 

Kerm  Seddeh,  vill  584. 

Kerm  'Affur,  vilL  570. 

Kersenna,  vetches,  630. 

Kesaf,  ruin,  Ack/httph  I  55,  56. 

Kesla,  Chemlon,  154,  155,  284. 

Ke9rawan,  distr.  616. 

el-Kesweh,  vilL  444. 

cl-Khaif,  861. 

Khalid,"\V.  558,  559,  560. 

el-Khahdiyeh,  W.  584. 

el-Khamis,  ruin,  218. 

Khan  Khulda,  or  Khuldeh,  UeUwa.  18.  33, 

Khan  Meitholun,  439,  4b9. 

Khan  Miiiyeh,  3447^ 

Khanrireh,  W.  275. 

Kharnub,  distr.  43, 

KhilAl  Seba\  W.  72, 

el-Khirbeh,  6_L 

Khirbet  el-Haiyeh,  ruin,  288, 

Khirbet  tfazur  (t  for  Dha),  81. 

Khirbet  Jeradeh,  29 1. 

Khirbet  Kana,  Kana. 

Khirbet  Khamis,  213. 

Khirbet  el-Ku^a*. 

Khirbet  M&Uh,  308. 

Khirbet  Mitnla, 

Khirbet  Rfiha,  vill.  428,  429, 

Khirbet  Selkmeh,  81,  82, 

Khirbet  £ilim,  66,  57. 

Khirbet  Sbikir,  42, 

Khirbet  Yan'uh,  5K 

Khirbet  Yauun,  221. 

Khirbet  el-Yehud,  267. 

Khiyam,  vilL  878,  888, 

el-Khudr,  St  George,  vilL  274,  285. 

Khulda,  Ileldiia,  see  Khan  Khulda. 

Khuldeh,  vfll  146,  154, 

Khulladiyeh,  WTand  Ten,  NO,  113, 

Khullet  el-Werdeh,  W.  63,  67. 

Khulwat,  plur.  of  Khulweh,  q.  v. 

Khulwit  el-Biyad,  381,  382,  418, 

Kholweh,  Druse  chapel,  20,  34,  381. 

Khulwet  el-Kufeir,  vilL  882. 

Khunelfia,  vill.  113, 

Khnraib  er-Ram,  287. 

Khureibeh,  Khureibeh,  Tell,  Hasorf  364, 

Khurbeh,  see  Khirbeb, 

el-Khurdela,  bridge,  43,  873. 

Khureibeh,  see  Khuraibeh. 

Khureibeh,  vill  near  el-Qusn,  564. 

Khureibeh,  vill.  and  W.  in  W.  et-Teim,  415. 

Khureibet  el-Jundy,  vilL  577. 
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Khureish,  rain  and  W.  189. 
Khurvra'ah,  F.  413,  415. 
Khashabeh,  W.  398,  402,  403,  4Q5. 
Khushneh,  W.  306,  307,  313. 

Khutweh,  387. 

Kibla,  Kibleh,  4  niche  of  prayer,*  186,  2UL 

cl-Kibleh,  '  the  south,'  450,  451. 

Kilkilieh,  vill.  136,  188T~^ 

KBya,  vilL  421. 

Kinneserin,  497. 

el-Kireh,  lljL 

Kis&n,  Tell,  103. 

el-Koran,  45JL 

Kaba'a,  3Ji3. 

el-Kubah,  vill  143,  144, 

Kubalm,  vill.  296. 

Kubarah,  Gabara,  85,  86,  87. 

Ki'ibatieb,  Kubativeb,  HO,  121. 

KiihbElias,  vill  425. 

Kublieh,  nun,  289. 

kubbet  en-Nufr,  Wely,  45JL 

kubbet  Rahil,  273. 

Kubbet  Seiyar,  Wely  and  prospect,  4(59, 

470,478, 
Kubcibeh,  vill.  148,  ISL 
Kubosh,  W.  314,  3_lfi. 
Kubrikhah,  vill  55. 
Kubur  el-'Amalikah,  _S7. 
Kubur  Israln,  2SL 
Kufeir,  vill.  382, 
Kufeir  Yabus,  vill  490,  49L 
Kufln,  vill.  275,  282~ 
Kola',  M.  58JL 
KalA'at,  vill.  51,  388, 
Knla'at  Tuweiy,  288. 
Kol'ah,  'castle.* 
kiilason,  ruin,  292. 
Karat  el-'Ain,  140. 
tfal'at  Bus^ra,  ruin,  414,  415, 
kftl'at  Ibn  Fureih,  306,  318. 
Karat  Jendal.  vill.  448. 
tful'at  Mesyad,  5Z2. 
Kul'at  el-Mudik,  Apamea,  550, 
Knl'at  er-Rabod,  306,  308,  318^ 
Kul'at  Shema',  62,  £L 
Kulaweih,  5JL 

Kulei'at,  vilL  near  the  coast,  577. 
kulei'at,  vill.  in  Kesrawan,  615. 
Kuleileh,  iiij. 

Kii  Ionia,  Kulonieh,  Gr.  Kov\6y,  Culon,  158. 

Kaly,  vill  14L 

Kumieh,  vill  337-339. 

kuna,  vill.  504. 

£unat,  vill  598. 

Kuneifidh,  62. 

Kuneiseh,  Keniseh. 

el-Kuneiyiseh,  rn.  vill  558. 

Kunnabeh,  vill.  426. 

kunweir,  vill  598. 

Kur,  vill  134. 

Kurah,  ruin,  67. 

Kur&wa,  tract  in  Gh6r,  298,  302. 
Karawa,  W.  140. 


Kure  in,  castle,  fifi. 
el-Knreiyeh,  vill  37. 

Kuriet  el-'Enab,  Kirjatk-jcarm,  166,  15Z. 
Knriet  Hnjin.  134,  135. 
Kuriet  Jit,  Gitta,  134. 
Kuriet  es-Saldeh,  267,  284. 
el-Kurkumeh,  ruin,  317. 
Korn  Surtabeh,  293,  294,  317,  318. 
el-Korn,  W.  near  the  coast,  63,  06,  77,  9JL 
el-Kurn,  W.  in  Anti-Lebanon,  484,  488, 
489. 

Kor'tin,  vill  424,  425. 

Knrun  Huttin,  4  horns  of  IL!  342. 

Kuryetcin,  vill.  449. 
Kusbur,  ruin,  282. 
Kuseiyeh,  vill.  500. 

Kuseir,  vill.  near  Jisr  Ka*ka*!yeh,  54,  55. 

cl-Kuwir,  ru.  vill  near  Damascus,  449. 

Kus»'ir,  vill.  near  Ribleh,  544. 

el-Kuxis,  Dukkan,  18,  33. 

Kasis,  Tell,  113,  114  — W.  290. 

Kuskus,  vill.  113,  114. 

Kfisr  Hiimmarah,  429. 

Kusr  c'l-Malih,  ^  307. 

Kustul,  1 58. 

kutaifeh,  444. 

Kuweh,  nat.  bridge,  421,  422-424. 
el-Kuzheiya  (K?  h?),  Burck.  Ka&hheya, 
586. 

L 

el-Ladikfyeh,  Gr.  AaoiUcua,  Ixuxiicm,  32. 

Lala,  vill.  425. 

Laseh,  vill  609. 

el-La$ron,  ruin,  150,  151. 

Lauz,  W.  363. 

el-Leddan,  riv.  392. 

Lebweh,  Libo,  532  sq. 

Lebweh,  F.  and  riv.  582,  537,  538,  539. 

Lejjun,  I*gio,  Megiddo,  116,  117,  118. 

Lib'ah,  viU.  37,  38. 

Libbeiya,  via  420. 

LibnAn,  Lebanon,  M.  531. 

Lifta,  Lifteh,  vill.  159. 

el-Litany,  Leontes,  riv.  43, 49, 53, 385-387, 

421,  428,  424. 
Liwa,  stream,  451. 
Lfibieh,  vill  34 1 . 

Ludd,  Heb.  Lod,  Gr.  Ai558o,  Zydtfo,  142, 143. 
Luhham,  fam.  153. 
Lusah,  vill.  421. 
Luweiz&ny,  F.  382. 
Luweizeh,  vill  389. 


el-Maghazel,  *  the  spindle,'  530. 
Makhmel,  or  Mukhmel,  not  a  general 

name  for  northern  Lebanon,  593. 
el-Makhrud,  304,  31L 
el-Maklub,  ruin,  319. 
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Maksftrah,  vill.  449,  450,  451,  452^ 

Maiia,  rin  630. 

Malih,  W.  and  castle,  306,  807,  309. 
Malihah,  vilL  265,  212. 
Malikiyeh,  867. 

M alula,  Gr.  KAi/M  MayKovSwy,  537. 

Mani'a,  M.  444,  410. 

el-Mankulibeh,  862. 

el-Man^urab,  rain,  5.8. 

el-Mansuriyeh,  vill.  14. 

el-Manjury,  in  the  Uuleh,  394,  39JL 

M  ir,  'lord,'  a  title. 

Mar  Eliaa,  272, 

Mar  Elisha',  conv.  S9& 

MarJirjis  el-yumeira,  cony.  St.  George, 

564,  5IL 
Mar  Marita,  vilL  fifii. 
Mar  Serkia,  conv.  587. 
Mar  Serkis  of  Besherreh,  £9JL 
Mar  Ya'kdb,  conv.  584. 
Mar'aba,  vill.  448,  171. 
Ma'rabun,  vill.  and  W.  502. 
el-Marieh,  vill.  388. 
Mark  v,  pr.  a  130. 
Maron,  via  69,  370. 
Marus,  vill.  east  of  Sidon,  38. 
Marus,  vill.  vest  of  the  Iluleh,  363. 
el-Mas-hur,  Neba',  582. 
Mas'udy,  Arabs,  302,  803,  304,  305. 
Masy,  vilL  5QL. 
Matran  Bulus,  584. 
el-Maut,  'death,'  riv.  13,  18,  33. 
Manx,  W.  821. 
Medukhab,  vill.  429. 

Meidan,  in  Damascus,  454,  455,  458,  470. 

Meifidhun,  vill.  51. 

Meiron,  Meiron,  73. 

Meiruba,  vilL  610. 

Meis,  Meis  el-Jebel,  869. 

Meithelun,  W.  and  Khan,  489. 

el-Mejami'a,  bridge,  840. 

Mejdel,  Magdala,  344. 

Mejdel,  Moffdai-genna,  295. 

Mejdel  'Anjar,  vilL  428,  429,  492-495, 

Mejdel  Belliia,  425. 

Mejdel  Kerum,  vilL  86. 

Mejdel  esh-Shems,  401. 

Mejdel  Silim,  vilh  5JL 

Mejdel  Y&ba,  vill.  HO, 

Mejdel  Yun,  vilL  3_L 

Mejdel  Zun,  vilL  62,  £5, 

el-Mekr,  viU  6m 

Mekseh,  vill.  495,  500. 

Melik,  W.  109,  110,  113, 

Mellahah,  F7863,  364. 

Mellul,  species  of  oak,  317. 

Mellum,  red  oak,  394. 

Menbej,  F.  447. 

Menin,  vill.  471.  472,  474, 

el-Mensy,  ruin,  1 1  0. 

Menyarah,  vill.  578, 

Mer&h,  4  goat-house,'  82. 

Mcrajim,  ruin,  292. 


Merj,  'meadow.* 
el-Merj,  at  Damascus,  45 9. 
el-Merj,  in  the  Bukn'a,  495. 
Merj  'Ayun,  distr.  60,  373,  314. 
Merj  Biary,  82. 

Merj  Ibn  'Omeir,  143,  144,  LLL 
Merj  el-Man,  40JL 
Merj  Sbemiseh,  425. 
Merj  Yaforv,  400. 
el-Merjemeh,  castle,  291. 
Merrtna,  ruin,  275,  283. 
el-Mcrkab,  castle,  402. 
Merkebeh,  vilL  55. 

Meruj,  '  meadows,'  plur.  of  Merj,  vill  53S 

Mervamin,  Te'l,  62,  65. 

Mesady,  dairy  house,  399. 

Me^aideh,  vill.  515. 

Meshghurah,  vflL  421. 

Meahbad,  Wely,  875,  898. 

el-Me&hhed,  vill.  1128. 

Metiwileh,  sing.  Mutawaly,  38,  41. 

el-Metn,  distr.  15. 

Mezra'ah,  'goat-village,'  399,  102. 

Mezra'ah,  vilL  east  of  Tyre,  59. 

Mezra'ah,  vOl.  east  of  Nahr  Salib,  614. 

el-Mexzeh,  vilL  441,  442. 

Mrar,  vill.  85,  86^  87,  10JL 

Mihsir,  vill  154,  l&L 

el-Milh,  W.  1H, 

Mimis,  vill.  3M2. 

Min'in,  282. 

el-Minveb,  Khan,  844. 

M  irli  Kefr  Sughabiyeh,  vill.  584. 

el-Mirr,  vill.  138,  140. 

Miryamin,  see  Meryamin. 

Mi»hk,  W.  425. 

el-Mikkiyeh,  *  the  waterer,'  531. 
Miyeh'wa-Miyeh,  vilL  36,  a 7. 
Mizyara,  vill.  fififi. 
Mu'addamiyeh,  W.  72,  364. 
el-Mu'ajjijeh,  Tell,  810,  814,  829. 
el-Mu'allakah,  '  the  suspended,'  vilL  near 

the  coast,  3 1. 
el-Mu'allakah,  vill.  near  Zahleh,  495. 
el-Mndahdirah,  vill.  136. 
el-Mudauwarah,  F.  344. 
MudAya,  vilL  4SS. 
el-Mughaivir,  vill.  292. 
Mughar,  vill.  Mearakf  79,  80, 
Mughar,  vilL  west  of  the  II  uleh,  362. 
Mugharat  Banias,  407. 
MughArat  er-Rahib,  exc  conv.  539. 
Mugharibeh,  '  western  Africans,'  180,  189. 
el-Mughdusheh,  vUL  36,  31. 
el-Mugheiriyeh,  vill.  and  W.  602,  603,  609 
Mughr  en-Nam ar,  Tell,  363. 
Muhaiditheh,  vilL  427,  428, 422. 
Muliamy,  29_L 

Muhaiteh,  for  Muhaiditheh,  428,  429. 
Muheiblb,  vilL  362. 
Mujedda',  ruin  and  W.  315,  337. 
Mujeidil,  vilL  113. 
U-Mukadiyeb,  riv.  555,  557. 
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Mukhm&s,  Michmcuh,  289. 

Mukhmel,  *>e  Makhmel. 

Mukhna,  plain,  132,  136,  298,  301. 

el-Mukubrit,  stream,  448,  45 I . 

el-Mukutt*',  riv.  Kishon,  114,  115,  lliL 

el-Mulebbia,  vffl.  140. 

el-  M  uncitirah,  vill.  6l>3. 

el-Muntflr,  3<',2. 

el-Mureij.it,  Khan,  125. 

MunVsu^,  vill.  o.>.'. 

Musheirifeh,  vill.  near  Seffurieh,  118. 

Musheirifeh,  vilL  on  W.  KhAlid,  559. 

Mushmush,  vill.  119. 

Muskurah,  223. 

Mnsrin,  W.  121,  125, 

el-Murtirr,  W.  283,  284. 

Mutesellim,  see  el-Mutsellim. 

el-Mutsellim,  •governor,'  Tell,  116,  ILL 

el-Mu$ulleh,  vill.  872,  313, 

el-Muzciri'ah,  vill.  east  of  Rentbich,  141. 

Muzeiri'ah,  W.  near  Beit  Ummar,  2&L 


N 

Nablus,  vnlg.  for  Nabulus. 

Nabulus,  Nmpolis,  Shechem,  127-133,  299, 

322.      Abundance  of  water,  222. 

Mounds  of  ashes,  299. 
Nahleb,  vill.  628,  629. 
Nahr,  'river.' 

Nabx  Auwaly,  riv.  Bottrmus,  86,  37. 
Nahr  Band,  582,  68JL 
Nalir  Ibrahim,  riv.  Adonis,  601,  606,  CQ2. 
Nahrel-Kelb,  Ia/cus,  basin,  609,  610.  Pass, 

12,  ILL    Inscriptions  and  sculptures, 

617-621. 
Nahr  Na'man,  Behu,  88,  102,  124. 
Nahr  Rcshaln,  584. 
Nahr  Rubin,  152. 
en-Nakurah,  R&s,  62,  66. 
en-Nakurah,  vilL  122. 
Na'man,  see  Nahr  Na'man, 
cn-Na'meh,  Deir  en-N.  34. 
Narabeh,  Tell,  125* 
Narff,  pr.  n.  412. 
Na?ir,  W.  nearKefr  Bir'im,  12. 
Na?ir,  W.  near  Daumeh,  225. 
Na'urah,  Persian  wheel,  551. 
en-Na'urah,  vill.  837,  322. 
Nawa'imeh,  W.  220. 
Ncba',  'fountain.' 
Neba'  'Anjar,  49*  sq. 
Neba'  el-'Arus,  5LL 
Ncba'  el-'Asal,  6J1L 
Neba'  el-Hasbany,  318, 
Ncba'  el-Leben,  liiLL 
Neba'  el-Madineh,  50. 
Neba'  Shemsin,  520. 
Ncba  Shukkah,  5_L 
en-Nebaf,  'Ain,  587,  525. 
Nebatiyeh  el-Foka,  44,  48. 
Nebaiiyeh  et-Tahta,  44,  4fi. 
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Nebk,  vffl.  452,  53L 

Neby,  *  prophet. ' 

Neby  'Aly  et-Tahir,  Wely,  44, 

Neby  Bayazid,  30JL 

Neby  Belan,  298,  301. 

Neby  Danial,  143. 

Neby  Habil,  Abel,  Wely,  42L 

Neby  Ismail,  102. 

Neby  Mindau,  Tell,  Laodicea,  654,  555, 

552. 
Neby  Mishy.  3L 
Neby  'Othman,  Wely,  533. 
Neby  SAfy,  44. 
Neby  Said,  105,  108,  110. 
Neby  Samwil,  159. 
Neby  Shit,  Seth,  vill.  601,  502,  503. 
Neby  Sgud,  41. 
Neby  Sufa,  viU.  425,  426. 
Neby  Tbiry,  Wely,  LLL 
Neby  Yunas,  84,  35 ;  see  el-Jiyeh. 
Neby  Yunas,  at  UallmL  281. 
Neby  Za'ur,  vilL  496,  49A 
Nejemeh,  M.  292. 
Nejha,  vill.  444. 
Nemur,  1  panthers,'  W.  ill. 
Nezleh,  vilL  UL 
Niha,  vUl.  3J. 
Nimrin,  341. 
Nuhf,  vUl.  78,  Z2. 
Nuhhalin,  vUl.  284. 
Nukb,  ruin,  344. 
Nurirt,  340. 

Nusairiyeh,  people  and  M.  890,  557. 
en-Nu?r,  '  victory,'  458. 


0 

el-'Oreimeh,  vffl.  675. 
'Othman,  pr.  n.  638. 

'Othman  tfaiury  (t  for  Dim),  Wely,  421. 
el-'Oreir,  vilL  105,  108, 


R 

Rafaniyeh,  Raphanea,  573. 

Raf  idh,  vill.  422. 

Raf Idia,  Rafidieh,  vffl.  128,  133. 

Rahab,  310,  814,  322.  ' 

er-Rahhaniyeh,  338. 

Ralth^  'vffl.  501. 

er-RAm,  or  er-Ran,  lake,  Pkiala,  899,  400. 
cr-Ram,  Untruth  of  Benjamin,  281. 
Rameh,  Ramak  of  Asher,  63  sq. 
Rameh,  Ramak  of  Naphtali,  78^  79. 
Rameh,  near  Hebron,  222. 
Ramin,  vffl.  126, 122. 
Ramleh,  U2,  146,  151. 
er-Ran,  Birket,  see  er-Ram. 
er-R&s,  vill  135. 

lias  el-Abyad,  Prom,  album,  44,  62,  65^  02. 
Ras  el-Ahmar,  vilL  62. 
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RAs  el-'Ain,  near  Tyre,  59. 

Has  el-'Ain,  near  Yafa,  140, 

Ras  el-'Aujeh,  878, 

er-Ras  Ba'albek,  Conna,  534-537. 

Ras  Eliaa,  222. 

RAs  el-Fari'a,  3DJL 

Ras  Jedrah,  35, 

Ras  Kerka',  vilL  145,    Written  also  Bos 

Eerker. 
Ras  el-Metn,  vilL  lfi. 
Ras  en-Nakurah,  Scala  Tyriorum,  66,  77, 

89,  90, 
Ras  Rumeileh,  86. 
Ras  Sa'diyeh,  34. 
Rasbeiya,  vilL  379,  430,  431. 
Rusbeiyet  el-Fukhar,  (or  R.  el-Fukh-khar,) 

415  sq. 

Raud  Abu  el-Khuraz,  W.  317. 

Reifun,  v.  615. 

Renthieh,  viU.  14L 

Rcsha'in,  Nahr,  584. 

Reshraah,  W  232, 

Ream  el-lladeth,  vill.  53_L 

Restun,  Arfthtua,  551. 

Ribah,  W.  140,  296, 

Ribleh,  RibloA,  542-546. 

Ridghab,  Tell,  310,  315. 

Rilian,  « myrtle,'  M.  37,  40,  43,  421, 

RUhrash,  W.  276,  2327 

Rubin,  W.  38, 

Rubeiyeb,  W.  290. 

er-Rabudiych,  W.  842,  344. 

Ruhaibeh,  vill.  4437""^ 

Rukhleh,  temple,  435,  436. 

Rum,  vilL  37,  38,  39. 

er-Rumady,  vill.  502, 5m 

Rumah,  Rum*,  low,  LL0, 

er-Rumeh,  'Ain,  601. 

Rumeileh,  vill  35, 

Rumeish,  vill.  68. 

Rumin,  vill.  iL 

Itummana,  ruin,  145. 

Rfimmaneb,  Rimmon,  108,  110. 

Rummou,  Rimmon,  290. 

Rumy,  4  Greek,'  80, 125. 

Ruweis,  viU.  103,  104. 

Ruweis,  Neba',  603. 

Ruweiset  Rum,  37,  38. 


S 

Sabineb,  vill.  412. 
Sabirany,  stream,  448. 
Sadik  el-Jemalny,  pr.  o*  1 40. 
Sa'dln,  vilL  516. 
Safed,  Seph?  72,  74. 
§afed,  vilL  near  Tibnin,  58. 
Saf ita,  see  Burj  Saf ifa. 
Sahib,  F.  47_L 
SaliiL  1  coast,'  91, 
SaiiiL  'plain/  490,  49_L 
Sabil  Judeideb,  489,  490,  49L 


es-Sahra,  '  desert  plain,'  439  sq.  474,  475, 

485, 
Sahur,  W.  50L 
aida,  Sidon,  36, 
aida,  vill  124, 
Saidanaya,  convent,  469. 
Sa'idiyeh,  Tell,  310, 
Sakut,  Succoth,  309,  810,  812,  829. 
es-Salam,  gate,  455. 
es-Salib,  Nahr,  610,  611,  614. 
Salihany,  vilL  61* 
Salihiyeh,  vill  441,  444,  469,  473. 
Salihiyeh,  Tell,~TO. 
Salim,  Shalem,  298. 
Salim,  vill  117,  119. 
Salim,  Wely,  315, 
Salmon  el-Farisy,  Wely,  135,  29 G. 
es-Samieh,  291. 
Samiriyeh,  ruin,  320. 
Sauik,  ROC  Senik. 

Sanur,  vill.  and  fortr.  132,  302,  304. 

Saris,  Sorii,  154,  155,  156. 

Sa'sa',  vill  neaTKefr  Bir'im,  68,  69, 12, 

Sa'sa',  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  447. 

es-Sauwaneh,  vill.  55,  58. 

Seb&stieh,  Sebcut*,  Samaria,  128,  123. 

Sefarein,  vill.  38. 

Seflurieh,  Sepphoris,  109,  110,  111,  112* 

Sef  ineh,  vilL  426,  431. 

Seijar,  or  Sbeizar,  Laruaa,  550. 

Seijur,  vilL  79,  8JL 

Seiyar,  see  Kubbet  Seiy&r. 

Selameh,  pr.  n.  129. 

Selblt,  ruin,  144. 

SeUiab,  ruin,  306,  308. 

Seliameh,  W.  78,  80,  81,  842,  341, 

Seluky,  W.  54. 

Selwan,  SUoam,  189. 

Semikeh,  vill.  675. 

Semmawineh,  vill.  577. 

Semmimieh,  Simonum,  113. 

Semu'y,  vill.  72,  75,  TL 

Senik,  riv.  38, 

Serada,  389, 

Seraiyib,  W.  and  brook,  4JL5, 

Serar,  vill  676. 

Serbah,  vill.  37,  38,  42. 

Seribbin,  vill  and  W.  61,  62, 

Serreman,  Tell,  344. 

Sha'ab,  W.  78,  81,  82,  85,  87.— VilL  £7 

Sha'ad,  vill  532. 

Shab,  distr.  66, 

esh-Sha'ib,  W.  21^  33, 

Sba'ir,  W.  125,  126,  134,  135, 

esh-Sha'ir,  Tell,  500. 

Shabafc  W.  503. 

csb-Sbafah,  castle,  565. 

Sha'fat,  vill.  286, 

esh-Shaghur,  distr.  77,  78,  629,  630, 
csh-Shak,  Tell,  329. 
esb-Sham,  Damascus,  453. 
Sham,  W.  29L 
Shaxahmarin,  vilL  576. 
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esh-Shareh,  distr.  575. 

ShobrAh,  W.  6Q&. 

Shefa  'Omar,  vill.  103. 

Shehab,  fam.  431. 

Shehtm,  W.  and  via  85,  82, 

eah-Sheikh,  4 the  agedTthe  elder.' 

esh-Sheikh,  Jcbel,  Mount  Herman,  48,  58, 

876,  879,  400,  426.  eq.  481  sq.  Two 

summits,  48,  379. 
Sheikh  'Aiyaah,  Wely  and  bridge,  575. 
Sheikh  *Aly,  W.  134. 
Sheikh  BureOc,  vill.  Ufi, 
Sheikh  Daud,  W.  225. 
Sheikh  Ghanim,  Wely,  298. 
Sheikh  flaaan,  Tell,  322. 
Sheikh  IJaxaib,  Wely,  324. 
Sheikh  Khudr,  Welyf  406,  408,  409. 
Sheikh  Mnhammed,  vill.  577,  578. 
Sheikh  *Othman  EazAry  (z  for  Dha), 

Wely,  401* 
Sheikh  Salim,  Wely,  315. 
Sheikh  Salmon  el-Farisy,  see  Salmon. 
Sheikh  Shaleh,  vilL  121. 
Sheikh  Jaba,  vilL  578. 
Sheikh  Yafury,  Wely,  4QQ. 
Sheikh  YAsuf,  Tell,  393. 
ShefcAr,  Abnlf. 
ShelAh,  vilL  574. 
Shemtseh,  viU.  425. 
Shemlan,  vill.  2_L 
Shemmas,  W.  39, 
Shemsin,  Neba',  5(X). 
Sherofikt,  vill.  265. 
Sherak,  W.  184, 
Sherar,  W.  840. 

Shib'a,  or  Shiba',  W.  376,  879,  416.— Vill. 
879,  405,  407,  4147116. 

ShUbaTTvIiriiT^  

ShiyAkh,  vill.  276.  283, 
Shuf,  distr.  635T~ 
ShAfeh,  viU.  134. 
Shukheit,  W.  283,  234. 
eah-Shukif,  castle,  43  sq.  5_fi. 
Shukif  eth-Thaur,  495, 
Shukin,  vUl.  44,  5L55. 
esh-Shokk,  WTand  ruin,  309. 
Sb.uk rah,  vill.  58. 

esh-Shurkiyeh,  'the  east,*  450,  45_L 

eeh-Shfir^y,  gate,  455. 

Shoftab,  837,  839. 

ShAwulik,  vilL  37, 

Shuweikeh,  vilL  284. 

Shu  weir,  vilL  616. 

Bhuweiya,  vilL  882,  419, 

Sra,  ruin,  291. 

Sib'al,  vilL  585, 

Sid  DabAd,  Wely,  393,  39G, 

SUtf  ^  72.  73.  

Stfsaf,  W.  42T;  434. 
es-Sik,  W.  290, 
§in  Ibl,  vill.  393. 
Sindian,  <  ilex,'  390, 89L 
es-Sindianeh,  viU.  120. 


Sirln,  vill.  504. 

SkanderAna,  viU.  87. 

Soba,  vill.  154,  156,  157,158,  284, 

SA,  vill.  5827"^ 

Subaih,  Arabs,  341. 

Subbarin,  vill.  114. 

SobbArah,  vilL  410, 

e.f-Subeibeh,  castle  near  Banias,  404,  412. 

Suffeir,  mistletoe,  128. 

Sufcaf,  Sifsaf. 

Suhmata,  vill.'  67,  68,  76, 

Suhmur,  vilL  421 

SAfc  Wady  Barada,  418  sq. 

Sokhnin,  vilL  Soganc,  83,  84,  85. 

Sukr,  Arabs,  826,  338. 

Sultan  Ya*k6b,  vill.  428,  429. 

Sultana,  road,  141. 

Sum  rah,  ruin,  292. 

es-SOmt,  W.  284. 

§unafln,  vill.  284, 

§unnin,  Jebel,  9,  009,  616. 

es-SAr,  W.  213, 

Sfir'a,  Zomh,  153. 

Surer,  W.  153. 

Surghava,  vill.  486,  502. 

es-Surtjeh,  es-Sunjy,  gate,  442,  455. 

Sirrah,  vilL  134. 

§urtabeh,  see  Kurn  Surfabeh. 

Suth  el-'Afrlt,  vilL  525* 

Suweinif,  W.  2H8,  289. 

es-Suweireh,  *  picture,'  F.  429. 


T 

Ta'annuk,  Taanach,  117. 

et-Tabighah,  845,  846. 

ej-Taiyibeb,  Opkra,  Epbnim,  vflL  290. 

et-Taiyibeh,  via  near  esh-Shuklf,  53. 

et-jaiyibeb,  vill.  near  Beisan,  839. 

et-taiyibeh,  vill.  and  W.  near  Ba'albek, 

503,  504. 
Tnmbunt,  vilL  37. 
f  ana,  F.  Thanath>  295_, 
TannAr,  Heb.  "Win ,  « oven,  furnace,'  44. 

415. 

Tannur  EyAb,  345. 

Tannurln,  villages,  W.  600,  GQL 

Tarabulua,  see  Tripoli*, 

Taum  Niha,  1  twins  of  N.*  two  peaks  of 

Lebanon,  87,  888,  421. 
Taurah,  canal,  446,  47a  473. 
et-TawAhin,  W.~72;  332. 
et-Teim,  W.  character,  373, 878, 879, 889, 

413,  415,  420,  4267TO,  492. 
Teir  ^Tarfa,  villTSS. 
tei^abeh,  vOL  75. 
et-Tekiyeh,  in  Jerusalem,  190. 
et-Tekiyeh,  at  Damascus,  459. 
Tell  'Abbas,  ruin,  577. 
Tell  'Asftr,  298, 
Tell  el-Bedawiyeh,  110, 113. 
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Toll  B*iaan,  828,  829. 

Tell  Birwch,  88. 

TeU  Da'uk,  103, 

TeU  Dibbin,  Ijon,  874,  m 

Tell  el-Feraa,  862,  898,  i£LL 

Tell  ?abbuah,lir 

Tell  el-flauah,  vill.  574. 

Tell  IJaiAr  ( z  for  Dha),  8_L 

Tell  gftm.  84ft     Not  Capernaum,  353. 

Prob.  CAorosm,  859. 
Tell  el-Hfirraweh,  868,  864. 
Tell  el-Kildy,  Z^m,  300-393. 
Tell  Kaimon,  Gammono,  Jokneam,  114,  115. 
Tell  el-Kerkef,  121. 
Tell  Kl*6n,  1Q8, 
Tell  Kurdany,  10  L 
Tell  Kflrfa,  114, 
Tell  Nama,  3_LL 
Tell  e?-$afieh,  lfiL 
Tell  eshlShemmam,  vill.  114. 
Tell  eth-Th&rah,  Ufi, 
Tell  YanAn,  88, 
Tellet  H^a,  vilL  561,  504. 
TellAl,  plur.  of  Tell,  445,  470, 
Tenuny,  vill.  5SL 
Terbikhah,  vilL  66, 
TerkAmieh,  Tricomiat,  278. 
Terahiha,  vill.  66,  0L 
Teaaeiya,  vill.  475. 
Teyaafr,  vill.  306, 
eth-Thaur,  495. 

eth-Thelj,  '  snow/  Jebel,  ITermon,  50. 

ThelthAtha,  Neby  Sufa,  426. 

Tibnln,  Toron,  57.  58  aq. 

Till,  vill.  184, 

et-Ttn,  F.  844. 

Tiniyeh,  Jebel,  414, 

et-Tiny,  TclL  42L 

Tirza,  vill.  598, 

et-Tireh,  vill.  near  'Akka,  104. 

et-Tireh,  vill.  near  Lydda,  141^  142, 

T6m,  see  Taum. 

TAbAs,  Theba,  805. 

tfibiikah,  ♦terrace,'  321,  825. 

Tobukat  Faliil,  PtUa^mi. 

tob'on,  vill.  1UL 

J obfilyeh,  212, 

et-Tuffab,  diatr.  38,  41. 

Tuheishimeh,  W.  275. 

et-Tujjar,  Khan,  840,  841. 

TAkan,  122, 

TA1  Keram,  126, 

Tuleil  el-FAl,  GOxah,  285, 

TAlin,  vilL  55. 

TollAalyeh,  vilL  55. 

TullAzah  (i  for  Dha),  Tlraift,  802,  808. 

Turn  a,  Thomas,  gate,  455. 

Tummdn,  802,  805. 

f  limrab,  vill.  near  esh-Shaklf,  52, 

*}  umrah,  vilL  in  plain  of  'Akka,  103,  104. 

totnrah,  vilL  near  Tabor,  340. 

TurYin,  vill.  109,  110^  H2,  341. 

Turbul,  vilL  and  MT582  sq. 
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Turkman,  people,  3C2. 
Turmnj  'Ay a,  221. 


U 

Urn  el-'Ajra,  Tell,  310, 

Um  el-'Amad,  ra.  vilL  in  the  Buttauf,  83, 

Um  el-'Amad,  vill.  north  of  plain  of  Ea- 

draelon,  113. 
Um  Bun,  2S2, 
Um  el-Falim,  vilL  120. 
Um  el -1,1  lira te in,  ra  vill.  558. 
Um  el-Meis,  ruin,  283. 
Um  SeLikhit,  ruin,  83, 
Um  ex-Zenat,  vill.  114,  116,  120. 
Ummatein,  vill.  134, 
UrfAa,  Eton,  278. 


W 

Watty  el-Burj,  602. 

Webr,  Hyrax  Syriaau,  coney  of  Script  387. 

Welejeh,  vilL  266,  211, 

el-Woja',  W.  121,  123,  124, 

Wezar,  vilL  1 17,  839.    Not  Mezar,  889. 

WukkAa,  vilL  364. 

Wulid  'Aly,  Araba,  452. 


T 

YAbia,  riv.  83. 
Yabia,  W.  810,  816,  817. 
YabrAd,  see  YebrAd. 
Ya'bud,  vilL  121,  122. 
Yafa,  Heb.  JaJHo,  Gr.  'l£m|,  Jcjma.  148, 
15L  — 
Ya'fur,  W.  440. 
Yaf&ry,  Mcrj,  400. 
Yahfufeh,  vilL  501,  502. 
YahfQfeh,  W.  4867501,  502. 
Ya'k6b,  pr.  n,  "Jacob,  129. 
Yakuk,  vilL  Uuikok,  8L 
Yalo,  Aijalon,  144,  145. 
el-Yamon,  vilT~l20. 
YanOn,  Janon,  2H7. 
Yardn,  vilL  01,  G2, 
Yadd,  302, 
Yatfr,  vill.  6L 
Yebrod,  Jabruda,  556. 
el-Yebadiyeh,  vill.  near  Tibnin,  58. 
el-YehAdiyeh,  vilL  near  Yafa,  140, 14L 
Yemen,  party,  145,  283. 
Yemmoneb,  vill.  and  lake,  548. 
Yerka,  vill.  103, 
Yeriah,  ruin,  807,  308, 
Yeahu'a,  vill.  154,  155. 
Yezid,  canal,  446746!*,  470,  473. 
Yuhmur,  vilL  421,  "422, 123, 
Yuntn,  vilL  and  W.  530, 
Yunnan,  vilL  430,  489. 
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Za'areh,  W.  398,  405,  408, 
ez-Zaherftnv,  riv.  43;  source,  15. 
Zableh,  viU.  480,  fiOO,  5iL 
cz-Zakur,  rnin,  13*. 
Za'rir,  \V.  490,  JUL 
Za'rur,  Mespiltu,  medlar  tree,  491,  492. 
Za'ura,  vill.  390,  im, 
Zantar,  vilL       il.'l,  al 
cz-Zawarib,  vilL  near  'Arka,  578. 
ez-Zawurib,  nun  near  Af  ka,  008. 
Zawata,  viU.  128,  134. 
Zaweitiucb,  vilL  564. 
ea-Zawieh,  vill.  140. 
Zebedfmy,  viU.  437,  4BJL 
Zebdeh,  viU.  nortb  of  plain  of  Esaraelon, 
ii  a. 

Zebdoh,  viU.  west  of  Ya'bnd,  123. 


Zebdin,  viU.  48. 

Zelulteh,  vilL  4L 

Zoita,  vill.  124. 

Zeiteb,  Zeity,  viU.  546,  fi&Z. 

ez-Zeituny,  Tell,  42L 

Zekweh,  see  Dhekweh. 

Zelafeh,  vilL  112. 

Zer'in,  vill.  and  W.  Jezreet,  117,  122,  123, 

310,  320,  829,  338. 
ZerkaTW.  310. 
ez-Zerra'a,  vill.  644,  5&L 
ez-Zlb,  Achrib,  Ecdippa,  C28,  Q3£L 
Zibkfn,  vill.  65,  fifi. 
Zibud,  Z£L 

Zugharta,  vill.  58J,  5fiL 
Zujc  el-Khurub,  vill.  GIL 
Zuk  MekAyil,  vill.  611. 
Zuk  Mfisbab,  vill.  617. 
ez-Zukkiyeh,  vill.  £4. 
cz-Zuroikin,  brook,  50,  £L 


voi,  nr. 
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ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  ANTIQUITIES,  ETC. 

Modern  Arabic  names  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  Index.    For  more  genera 
matteni,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  fall  Table  of  Contents  prefixed  to  the  volume 
Ancient  names  of  Place*,  and  the  like,  are  here  printed  in  Italic 
Ancient  places  now  first  visited  or  identified,  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  (  * ). 
Those  in  like  manner  first  visited  or  identified  during  our  former  journey,  and  here 
again  mentioned,  are  marked  by  a  dagger  (  f  ). 


A  bona,  sen  Ammtn. 

Abd  lielh  ManchaJi,\  372. 

AbXa  of  Ly Banian,  480- is  I. 

Abraham's  bouse,  etc.  279. 

Accho,  J^olemait,  92. 

Achabari,  74. 

Actudtaph,*  55. 

Ackab,  628. 

A  era,  see  Aim. 

Acr<ibatene,  toparohy,  296. 

AcrabiJ  29JL 

Adonis,  riv.  606. 

Adora,\  A doraun,  see  Dura, 

;£non,  333. 

.-I ijttlon^f  *  1-1  •>. 

A  in,*  on  north  border,  531. 

AJalon,  see  Aijalon, 

Akra,  2Q7-2M, 

Alemeth,  2SL 

AlejcandrotcheM,  028. 

Almon,  287. 

Amana,  Abana,  riv.  417. 

Anne,  see  St.  Anne. 

Anti-Lebanon,   western  declivity, 
Eastern  declivity,  441^  485,  489, 
General  features,  547,  548. 

Antipairifyf  139. 

Antonia,  fortress,  230-243. 

Apamea,  5.">U. 

A yJuwt,  temple  of  Venus,  605-607. 


420. 
4!H. 


Aqueduct,  near  Beirut,  14,  22,  At  Beit 
Miry,  LL  At  source  of  the  Zaherinr, 
45,  46.  From  Solomon's  pool*,  285. 
At  Jerusalem,  247.  —  Perforated 
stones,  17,  18,  273,  285. 

Araba,  vill.  Or  *Af>a($a,  83. 

^roioA,  the  Ghor,  333, 

^lrfirf,  vlr*^,t  343. 

.drea,  /IrWte*,  579  sq. 

Archehis,  304. 

Arethusa,  551. 

Arimathea,  141. 

■/tnfcifcjr,  see  vlrca. 

ilwmwi,  mountain,  77. 

Ashes,  mounds  of,  at  Jerusalem,  201.  2<>2. 
At  Nabulus,  29JL 

^IjotAm,  plain  and  city,  111. 

Anion,  the  Ghor,  334. 

Auranitis,  see  Hauran. 


B 


Baal-Gad*  prob.  at  Baniua,  409,  410. 
Baal-lfermon*  409,  ill). 
Ba'albek,  see  HdiopoUt. 
;  Tto/JWr,  266, 

!  B(dmarkot,  a  Baal,  16,  17, 
I  Bnriuum,  castelluro,  573. 

Bel  fort,  fortress,  42. 
'  Debts,  riv.  ULL 
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Belvoir  of  the  crusaders,  Kaukab,  3 1 0, 

Berachak  275. 
Beryfun,  Beirut,  7-12. 
Betarum,  not  Bether,  268. 
Jtrthtumaba,*  144,  LLL 
Beth-Anoth,  2SL 
Beth-Arbel,f  .'U,1!. 
Beth-lktg<tn,  228. 

L  q.  Bether  ?  270. 
Beth-emek,  not  at  'Amkah,  103,  108. 
tftfAerof  the  Rabbins,  267-260.   At  Beth- 
el? 270 

BethUhrm  of  Judah,  272,  273,  285* 

Bethlehem  of  Zebulun,  113. 

Bethomnaba,*  144. 

Beth-llehob,  371^  312. 

Bethmufa,  at  ct-T&bighah,  35  H. 

Beth-slum,  Beth-shean,  322  sq. 

Beih-*hemesh,f  153. 

BethuUa,  not  at  Beit  Ufa,  331  sq. 

Belh-Zoch<rria  +  2*_L 

Btih-atr,  276,  277. 

Betogabra,\  liLL 

Betylua,  Gr.  BrrvXot/a,  331  sq. 

Bevelled  stones,  222  sq. 

itettfAa,  190,  191,  21L 

/tarfrnittf.f  riv.  seo  Auwaly. 

Bread,  not  sold  by  peasants,  127. 

Bridge,  anc.  from  temple,  221-227. 

Buffalo*  in  the  Huloh,  39JL    In  the  Bu- 

kei'a,  5_6_L 
Butis,  Pella,  323. 


C 

coAu/,*  aa. 

Ctnarea  Philippi,  Paneat,  410. 
CViwwionrt,*  115. 
Can*  of  Galilee,  t  123. 
Caparcotia,  12_L 

Capernaum,  at  Khan  Mfnyoh,  34  7-35^. 
Arguments,  8  {$-'.\Ti  t.  Testimonies 
of  early  writers  and  travellers,  354— 

358. 

C'tpharcoiui,  seo  Caparcotia. 
Caphar  Saba,\  138. 
CWro,  156,  272. 
Castrllum  F.mmaus,  151, 
Cavern  under  Bezetha,  191. 
Cedar*  of  Lebanon,  588-593.    Great  am- 
phitheatre, 500. 
Cemetery,  English,  178.    American,  179. 
Cenderia,  march,  104. 
Chabolo*  88. 

Chalrif  •  under  Lebanon,  497. 

Ca^'ra,*  146. 

CAf*i&>»»,t  154. 

Chorazin,  at  Tell  Hum,  352. 

Chrysorrhoat,  riv.  447. 

Cisterns  at  Hnbleh,  13L 

Citium,  Larnaka.  2. 


Coalnsf  302. 
Caiesyria,  546. 

Column  near  Dcir  cl-Ahmar,  530. 

Coney  of  Scripture,  Hyrax  Syriacus,  Webr, 

66^382. 
Conna,  at  er-Ras,  535-537. 
Convent  on  Carmel,  100,  101.  Greek, 

visit  to,  121.    Convent  of  the  Cross, 

159,  2M. 
Coos,  5^  6. 
Coulon,  see  Ctdon. 
Crach,  or  Crac,  for  el-IIusn,  565. 
Culm,  KuUmieb,  158. 
Cyamon,  Kva/uiy,  338,  330. 
Cyprus,  L 


D 

Zkanasctu,  442-468.— The  Plain  :  Bound- 
aries, 443-445  Divisions,  445. 
Tells,  445.  Soil,  MIL  Rivers  and 
fountains,  446.  Canals  from  the 
Barada,  446  The  *Awaj,  447. 
Lakesj  450.  Agriculture,  fruits,  452. 
— The  City  :  Geogr.  position,  453. 
Population,  453  sq.  Form,  streets, 
454  sq.  Houses,  454.  Gates,  455. 
Castle,  456.  Mosks,  Khans,  456. 
Bazars,  456.  Commerco,  hatha,  456. 
Coffee-houses,  458.  Mcidan,  458. 
The  Merj,  452.  Plane  tree,  452. 
Dogs,  460.  Abundant  water,  460. 
Antiquities,  461-463.  History,  462- 
468 

Ikimitrat,  see  Tamyras. 
Ikm,f  892. 

Daphne,1*  near  Dan,  323. 
IHocamtrea,  L  q.  Sepphori*,  q.  T. 
DiospoHs,  L  q.  l-ydda,  q.  v. 
I)och\\  Duk,  21ML 
Dotkan,  338. 
Druzes,  see  ed-Deroz. 


E 

Ebal,  M.  131.  132. 

Ecce  Homo,  piers  ancient,  171,  101,  2 211 
EctUppa,  028. 

BdomiaA  *  Bdumia,  Dauraoh,  203. 
EleiUheropoU.^  194. 
EUulJterus,  Nahr  el-Kcbir,  5KL 
Emesa,  551-554. 

Emmau.*,  Nifnpolis,  146,  147  ;  in  Now  Test 

147-150. 
Endor,  340. 
En-Gannim,  see  Jenin. 
Entering  in  of  lltwnath,*  5<)8. 
Ephraim,*  Epkron,*  Taiyibeh,  2'.H). 
Esdraelon,  the  great  plain,  1 13  sq.  1 1*  1 . 
Etam,  213. 
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G 

Gabam*  Gabaroth,  Gr.  Td&apa,  Tafrap6&, 

3Z. 

Gabaika,^  113. 

GalgulisJ  139. 

<7e8a,#  2ft  S. 

Gedor.t  283. 

Gennath,  gate,  21  '2-°  I  7. 

Gennesaret,  lurid  of,  348,  349. 

Gephru*,  324. 

Geruim,  M.  131,  132. 

Gethsemmie,  188. 

6't6«iA  *  of  Saul,  28C. 

Gibeon,f  ICO. 

ffafon,  242, 

6»VA«7,t  332. 

r;tmsD,t  IfiO. 

Gmaa,  see  Jenfn. 

Giwnlayf  73. 

6V/to,t  134. 

Golden  Gate,  173. 

Gopatata,  100. 

Grotto  de  Coton,  cavern,  19_L 
II 

Hatbulrimmon,  1 1  8,  1  1  '■>. 
JIulhul,\  »  281, 
llamafh,  551. 

Hamath,  Entering  in  of,*  668. 
I/ammon  ?  00. 

el-Harnm,  the  Grand  Mosk,  see  in  Index  L 
/hwnxn,  4J4,  445. 

tfoaw*  olNaphtali,  not  at  Haziry,  03. 
Not  at  Tell  Hazur,  3L  Not  at  cl- 
Hazury,  40^  402,  Prob.  at  Tell 
Khurnibeh,  365. 

Helbon,  472. 

I/eidua,  33, 

Ihliopolh,  temples,  SOL  Plan,  508.  Great 
temple,  509.  Lesser  temple,  514. 
General  features,  516.  Circular  tem- 
ple, 3LL    History,  518-527. 

Herman,  Mount,  48,  431  sq.  See  esh- 
Shcikh,  Jebol. 

Holy  Senulehre,  254-263. 

House  of  Abraham,  279. 

House  in  Lebanon,  89,  J_L  At  Tibnin,  OiL 
At  Kefr  Bir'im,  6ft_,  OIL  At  'Akka, 
OIL.   At  Tulltaah,  302. 


I 

Tjon,\  *  37JL 

Inscriptions,  at  Deir  et-KuTah,  13.  At 
Jcrju'a,  40,  At  Kefr  Bir'im,  IQ, 
At* Jerusalem,  122.  At  Bauias,  407. 
At  Abileh,  430.  At  Baalbek,  509. 
At  Nalir  cl-Kelb,  6JjJ  sq. 

Itureu,  Heb.  Jetur,  445. 


J 

Jabenh-ffikad,*  319. 
Jabruda,  556. 
Jacob'*  Well,  132^  299. 
J  anon*  222. 
Japho,  see  Joppa. 

Jerusalem,  101  ;  see  Contents  of  Sect.  IV, 
V.  Geographical  position,  183  To- 
pography, etc.  203  sq.  Tyroparon 
and  Akra,  207-211.  Bezetha,  2J_L 
Gate  Gennath,  212-217.  Course  of 
second  wall,  217-220.  Temple  area, 
south  part,  220.  Ancient  bridge 
from  temple,  163,  225-227.  Sub- 
structions, ancient,  228.  229.  Bevel- 
led stones,  222  *q.  Antonia,  230- 
243.  Cisterns,  196,  123.  Report  of 
water  at  Damascus  gate,  197.  Gi- 
hon,  243.  Well  near  the  Hnram,  243 
sq.  The  aqueduct,  247.  Upper  foun- 
tain, 248  sq.  Canals,  sewers,  248  sq. 
Tomb  of  Helena,  231  8q.  Tombs  <  f 
the  prophets,  253  sq.  The  Uolv  Sep- 
ulchre, 254-203.    Tradition,  233. 

Jetur,  see  Iturta. 

Jews'  place  of  wailing,  133.  Later  Jewish 

sepulchre  at  Teyasir,  30(1. 
Jezreel,  valley  of,  323.    See  Zerln. 
y^Aa4-€/,**valley,  103,  107. 
Jokneaniy*  1 1 5. 
Joppa,  Yafa,  142. 

Jordan,  sources,  412,  413.  In  the  Huleh, 
394,  323.  Junction  of  streams,  394, 
325. 

Jotapata,  103. 

K 

Kamim,  324. 

Kanah  f  of  Asher,  see  Sana. 
Kanahj*  brook,  135. 
Kapharnaum,  F.  350. 
Karem,  222. 
Karotea,*  537. 

Kedenh  of  Naphtali,  5167-369. 

Kepharnome,  350,  35_L 

Kirjath-jearin%,\  157. 

Kwhon,  riv.  LUL 

Knights  Hospitalers,  palace  of,  133  sq. 

L 

Z/z«*,t  392. 

fjoodicea  *  in  Lebanon,  554,  555. 
Iszritm,  550. 
Liirnaka,  Citium,  1^ 

Lebanon  Mount,  eastern  wall,  421.  North- 
eastern part,  530,  546,  548.  Charac- 
ter, 546,  547.  "Western  declivity  and 
streams,  624,  323. 

Legio,  113. 
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Leontes,  riv.  ol-Lit&ny,  49,  58,  385-387, 
421,  423,  424. 

Libo,  Lebweh,  633. 

Lod,  see  Lydda. 

Lybo,  see  Libo. 

Lycus,  riv.  GI9. 

Lydda,  Dkxpolu,  Ludd,  LL1L 


M 


Magdal-smna,*  2Q.r>. 

Magorat,  riv.  of  Beirut,  12,  14,  UL. 

Mamouga,*  perh.  cl-Husu,  632. 

JAnww,  279. 

M'triamme,*  567. 

Marsyas,  plain,  546. 

Marimiannpolis,  118,  1 19. 

Megiddo,\  *  1 18. 

J/«ron,f  73. 

Meleda,  not  J/e/tto,  3. 

Menm,  see  el-Hulch. 

Michmask,^  Miikhraas,  280. 

3/cxfm,  151,  152. 

Montfort  of  the  crusaders,  fifi. 

Monument  near  H annul,  540-542.  Of 

tbe  high  priest  John,  215,  2UL. 
Mounds  of  ashes,  '201,  21ilL 


N 

Nmpolis,  SKechem,  183. 
Nicopolis,  Emmaus,  146,  1 47. 
Art*e,t  Beit  N6ba,  145. 


Oaks  of  Bashan,  817. 
ftfaflf,  J/twn<  123. 
(^AnM,t  Taiyibeh,  220. 
(Jnmtes,  fountains,  638. 
OrtJtosia,  site,  582. 


Plaiatrum>\  84. 
Porphyreon,  3ZL 

Porta  fcrrea,  legendary,  199. — Porta  judi- 

caria,  legendary,  170,  121. 
Promontorwm  Album,  6.28. 
Prapylaa  of  Constantine,  ICS. 
Protestants  in  Turkey,  23-25. 
Ptolcmais,  Q2. 


R 


Rachel's  Tomb,  213, 

Rains,  latter,  9,  30. 

R(unah\  of  Benjamin,  at  er-Ram,  287. 

Ramah  *  of  Ashcr,  64. 

Ramnh  *  of  Naphtali,  12. 

itomoA  of  the  south,  280. 

Raphanea,  573. 

Rehob*  3IL 

■  Rephaim,  plain  of,  265j  272. 
i  Rhodes,  6,  6. 
/a&aA,  544-546. 
7ftw»*on,t  *  rock,  220. 
I  Rimmon  of  Zcbulun,  110. 
I  Roads,  Roman,  north  of 
South  of  Lejji'm,  119. 
to  Nabulus,  126-128. 
to  Antipatris,  135. 


Valley,  548  eq. 


Pitneas,  Banias,  409,  410. 
Panium,  source  of  Jordan,  401),  410. 
Paphos,  now  Baffa,  fi. 
Paridisus,*  at  old  Jusich,  55JL 
Patmos,  5j  & 

/Vn/<*wnta,f  Fendekumieh,  121.  125. 

Phaprr*  xxiv,  215. 

Pharpnr,  riv.  447. 

Ph,i*vlit,\  223. 

/tt>Vi4i,  lake,  399,  iiiO. 

}  Im^jr*  see  Phagor. 

Pir-ithon,*  134. 
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Sidon,  84,  35. 
From  CiL'sarcu 
From  Nabulus 
From  Jerusa- 
lem to  Hebron,  274,  277.  From  Je- 
rusalem to  Antipatris,  133.  From 
Nabulus  to  Beisan  by  Tubas,  806. 
Between  Kefr  Kfik  and  Damascus, 
485.  From  Damascus  to  Ba'albek, 
479,  482. 
Runutj  Rumah,  110. 


S 


Salibatical  Rioer  of  Josephns,  572,  574. 
i  Salim,  3li3. 
.Samaria,  Seb&stich,  126,  127. 
Samaritans,  visit  to,  129  eq. 
Samos,  5,  G. 

Sarcophagi,  near  BeirAt,  12.  On  way  to 
'Abeih,  18, 12.  At  Khan  Khulda,  33. 
At  Hableh,  132.  At  Beit  Dfa,  331. 
At  Kedcs,  367,  3GS. 

Scala  TSfriorum,  82. 

Scopus,  286. 

Sculptures  at  Nahr  el-Kelb,  619  eq. 

Sajthopvlix,  330  sq. 

Scbtrte,  Sifbtistich,  126,  122. 

Selamis,  Gr.  2«\aJu/y,  82. 

Seph,  Safed  ?  74^  7.">. 

Stpphoris,  Dioctsarea,  112. 

Sepulchre,  later  Jewish  at  Teyasfr,  306. 
Of  Joseph  and  Nicod^tnus,  so  called, 
1^0-182,  2G0.    See  Holy  Sepulchre. 

ShnlemJ  Sulim,  2^  301. 

Shechem,  133. 

Sichamn,  Talm.  hlh 
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Siehem,  133. 
Sidotu,  3^  32. 
Siioam,  189. 
Simonias,\  113. 
Smyrna,  8j  4. 

Sogane,  Gr.  2<*y<(wfc  83,  84^  85, 
Sorts,  156. 
Sporadrs,  5. 

St.  Anne's  church,  176. 
Substructions,  ancient,  228  sq. 
Subterranean  chape)  in  Jerusalem,  181, 

WL 

Succoth,*  310-312. 
Sycaminum,  100. 
Sychar,  133. 

Synagogues,  ancient,  at  Kefr  Bir*im,  70^ 
at  Meiron,  74j  at  Irbid,  312;  at  Tell 
Hum,  346 ;  at  Kedea,  367^  36& 

Syra,  3. 


7bonaca,  117. 
7b6or,  M.  311). 

Tamyras,  Dam>tra*,  riv.  Damur,  3L 
7aricA<m,  352. 
Tares,  55* 

Temples,  ancient,  nt  Deir  et-Kftl'ah,  15  sq. 
At  Kubrikhah,  55.  At  Relit?  64,  65. 
At  Kul'at  Bustra,  414.  At  HibbAri- 
yeh,  ill.  At  Ncby  Sfifa,  42fi.  At 
rAiha,  433.  At  Rukhleh,  435,  At 
Deir  el-'Ashayir.  431.  At  ol-Fijch, 
416,  At  el-Kefr,  47A  At  Mejdel 
•Anjar,  493  sq.  At  Deir  el-Ghiizal, 
501.    AtBa'albek,  5QZsq.    At  Nah- 


leb,  522.  At  Afka,  £05,  At  Fukra, 
612. 

Terraces  on  Lebanon,  1^  19^  20. 
Thanath*  ThmatA,  235. 
Tk*ixz1\  •  305. 
Tiberias,  lake,  344  sq. 
Tirzah,*  303. 

Tomb  of  Helena,  251  sq.  Tombs  of  the 
prophets,  253  sq.    See  also  Sepulchre. 

Toparchios,  111. 

Toron  of  the  crusaders,  53. 

Tradition,  in  itself  of  no  value,  263.  As  to 
Stephen's  body,  261. 

Tricomia*,\  Terkumich,  278. 

TrpoUsy  Tripoly,  Arab.  Tarabuhu,  582- 
535. 

Turon  of  the  crusaders,  91. 

T^rcj  6^  62, 
Tyrtyxzon,  207  sq. 


Via  Dolorosa,  not  ancient,  170. 


W 


Waili rig-place  of  the  Jews,  163. 

Waters  of  Jerusalem,  243  sq.  Reported 

at  Damascus  gate,  196,  197  -«q. 
WeU  of  Jacob,  132. 
Wine-press,  ancient,  137,  603. 


Zorah,  153. 
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PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATED. 


LKvmcoa 
xL  &   The  Coney,  aSZ. 

Numbers. 

xiii.  2L  The  Entering  in  of  Hamath,  r>f>8. 
xxxiv.  S ;  see  xiii.  2L  508. 

Dkotkuonomy. 

xiv.  7_;  see  Lev.  xL  fL  387. 

Josh  oa. 

xiii.  5  ;  see  Nam.  xiii.  2L  568. 

Judges. 

iii.  2 ;  flee  Num.  xiiL  21.  508- 

xviiL  9j  LLL  Danite  spies  at  Laish,  390. 

1  Samuel. 

ix.  1_L    Maidens  going  forth  to  draw  wa- 
ter,   158,  drop.  fiS. 

xiv.  4j  5.    Scene  of  Jonathan's  adven- 
ture, 20SL 


1  Km  os, 

viii.  fifi ;  soc  Num.  xiiL  2L  508. 

2  Kimos. 

v.  12.  Araana  ( Abana)  and  Pharpar,  447 
xiv.  2fi ;  see  Num.  xiii.  2L  508. 

2  Chronicles. 

vii.  fi ;  see  Num.  xiii.  2L.  568. 

Nehkmiaji. 
xiii.  JL   Treading  the  wine- press,  137. 

Job. 

xxiv.  U ;  see  Neh.  xiii.  fi.  137. 
Psalms. 

xciL  12.   The  righteous  like  a  oedar  ot 

Lebanon,    59 1  - 
civ.  IS ;  see  Lev.  xi.  5.  387. 
cxxix.  (L    Grass  upon  the  housetops,  3^ 

GUI. 
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Provehbs. 
xxx.  2fi ;  «oo  Lev.  xi.  fL  3S7. 

Isaiah. 


xxv.  2.  The  excellency  of  Carmol,  Qfl, 
xxv.  2.  The  glory  of  Lebanon,  9j  fit) I. 
lx.  12. ;  see  xxxv.  5L    9,  591. 


EZKKIKU 

xxvii.  1&   Wine  of  Helbon,  H2, 


TIIIBD  INDEX. 


Amos. 

L  JL    Plain  of  Aven,  5 in. 

MATTirKW. 

xiii.  24-30.  Tares  among  the  wheat,  T>7>. 
xxi.         Digged  a  wine-press,  LIZ. 

Revtslatioj*. 

xiv.  20;  see  Nch.  xiii.  JL  137. 


Finis. 
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